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PREFACE 


The English version of the Latin letters of Peter Damian, 
here presented, is the product of many years of effort. The 
incentive to attempt this massive task flowed from the for- 
mative years of graduate study at The Catholic University of 
America when Professor Aloysius K. Ziegler suggested that I 
look into the writings of the self-styled Petrus peccator mona- 
chus. Some years later, again with the encouragement of my 
former mentor of blessed memory, I decided to work toward 
an English translation of the entire corpus of Damian's letters 
and papers. Realizing that the currently available Latin text 
of C. Gaetani, reprinted in Migne, Patrologia Latina, 144—145, 
would serve as a sorry base for my purposes, I welcomed the 
invitation of Professor Doktor Kurt Reindel of the University 
of Regensburg to collaborate in producing a new Latin edi- 
tion. After six years of intermittent residence in Regensburg 
(1969—1982), devoted to editing and partially translating the 
Latin letters, the first volume in Latin (Letters 1—40) ap- 
peared in the Monumenta Germaniae historica, ed. Kurt Reindel 
(München, 1983) as Die Briefe des Petrus Damiani, Teil 1. 

Among the many persons and agencies whose assistance 
made this work possible, Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois de- 
serves my primary gratitude. During my service on its faculty 
of history, 1943—1978, the Brenner Library and its staff, par- 
ticularly the head librarian, Victor Kingery, O.F.M., fur- 
nished its own resources and provided for my needs by 
countless interlibrary loans. My colleagues on the faculty, es- 
pecially Professor Hermigild Dressler, O.F.M., were always 
ready to lend their help in many an encounter with the me- 
dieval eccentricities of Damian's Latin style and with the fre- 
quent hapax legomena to which he was addicted. My thanks are 
here recorded for financial assistance supplied for a sabbati- 
cal year from Quincy College (1970—1971), by grants from 
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the National Endowment for the Humanities, and especially , 
by the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany for their assistance during the years. 
1978-1982. In this last beneficence the efforts of Professor 
Kurt Reindel and Professor Horst Fuhrmann were decisive. 
To the latter the translator is also grateful for his encourage- 
ment and for placing at his disposal the edited text and its 
critical apparatus. 

Professor Reindel, whose fundamental studies provided the 
groundwork for evaluating and dating the manuscripts, was 
a constant source of inspiration in pushing on the translation. 
He always requested the first copy of the English version to 
"assist him," he claimed, "in understanding difficult pas- 
sages." This fictitious plea, while understood for the generous 
compliment it implied, stimulated me to complete the trans- 
lation long before the first Latin volume appeared. Conse- 
quently, many of the later letters of Damian were put into 
English in Regensburg shortly after the new Latin text was 
established. 

The translator here also acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Professor Reindel for the use of his commentary footnotes in 
the Latin edition. While the identification of Scripture refer- 
ences and of classical and patristic sources was often collabo- 
rative, citation of recent literature depends to a large extent 
on the personal effort of the editor. My use of this material 
was done with the permission and encouragement of Profes- 
sor Reindel. 

My sincere thanks are also here tendered to Professor Dan- 
iel Sheerin of the Department of Modern and Classical Lan- 
guages at the University of Notre Dame. His careful scrutiny 
of the text helped me to avoid countless pitfalls in my English 
rendering of Damian's Latin. Lastly, I wish to thank the edi- 
torial board and staff of the Catholic University of America 
Press for inaugurating the Mediaeval Continuation of the Fa- 
thers of the Church, thus making it possible to “canonize” 
Peter Damian among the distinguished Christian writers of 
the past. 


Quincy College, October 1987 Owen J. Blum, O.F.M. 
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CONCORDANCE 


Since the new edition of Damian's letters in Kurt Reindel, 
Die Briefe des Petrus Damiani, MGH Die Briefe der deutschen 
Kaiserzeit (München, 1983) has assigned new numbers in 
chronological order, the old system of numbering for epistolae 
and opuscula is now outmoded. To correlate the new with the 
old, the following concordance is herewith provided. There is 
no longer a distinction between "letters" and "works," and 
Letters 171—180 are placed at the end of the series because 
they are undatable. 


MGH (Chronological) Numeration in Earlier Editions 


Reindel Migne Number Reindd Migne Number 
1 opsuc. 2 and 3 29 epist. 8, 9 = opusc. 58 
2 epist. 7, 15 24 epist. 6, 14 = Opusc. 29 
3 epist. 3, 2 25 epist. 8, 7 = opusc. 42/2 
4 epist 3, 3 26 epist. 1, 3 
5 epist. 4, 2 27 epist. 6, 24 — opusc. 48 
6 epist. 6, 6 28  opusc. 11 
7 epist. 3, 5 29 X epist. 6, 15 
8 epist. 5, 12 30 epist. 4, 4 
9 epist. 6, 28 391  opusc.7 
10 epist. 6, 23 32 epist. 4, 13 
11 epist. 2, 19 39 epist. 1,4 
12 epist. 4, 6 94 epist. 4, 10 
19 epist. 1,1 35 epist. 5, 6 
14 epist 4,7 36 epist. 5, 17 = opusc. 8/2 
15 — epist. 8, 4 37 X epist. 6, 7 
16 epist. 1, 2 38 . opusc. 16 
17 Opusc. 10 39 epist. 5, 9 = Opusc. 27 
18 — opusc. 14 40  opusc. 6 
19  opusc. 8/1 41 X Ad Heinricum 
20 X epist. 7,2 42 Ad Odalricum 
21 epist. 8, 8 43 epist. 7, 1 
22 epist. 4, 5 44 epist. 6, 30 = opusc. 51 
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XX 


Reindel 
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Migne Number 


epist 
epist 
epist 


«5,8 


1,5 
. 4, 14 = opusc. 26 


epist. 2, 1 
epist. 2, 5 
opusc. 15 
epist. 7, 14 
epist. 2, 4 

Ad Iohannem 


epist. 
epist. 
epist. 
epist. 
epist. 
epist. 
epist. 
epist. 
epist. 
epist. 
epist. 


6, 18 = opusc. 46 
6, 19 
6, 27 
1, 10 = Opusc. 20 


3> 4 
3, 9 = Opusc. 25 
1,7 
1,6 = opusc. 17 
4,11 
2,9 
79 


opusc. 5 


epist 


epist. 7, 11 
epist. 
epist. 
epist. 
epist. 
epist. 
epist. 
epist. 
epist. 
epist. 
epist. 
epist. 
epist. 
epist. 


. 7; 19 = opusc. 50 
= opusc. 57/1 

7, 12 = opusc. 57/2 

2,9 — opusc. 22 

5, 16 = opusc. 42/1 

74 

1, 9 = opusc. 19 

41. 

4, 12 

2,8 

6, 31 — opusc. 53 

55 

6,11 = 

1,8 


4:17 = 


Opusc. 44 


Opusc. 40 


opusc. 1 


epist 
epist 
epist 
epist 
epist 
epist 


.2, 12 
.8,5 
57 
. 8,3 
. 2, 18 
“459 


= opusc. 52 


Reindel 
88 
89 
go 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 

100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 


110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 


129 


Migne Number 

epist. 1, 20 

epist. 1, 21 and opusc. 4 
epist. 2, 13 

epist. 3, 1 = opusc. 38 
epist. 6, 16 = opusc. 59 
epist. 8, 13 

epist. 8, 14 

epist. 2, 11 

epist. 1, 15 

epist. 2, 2 = opusc. 31 
epist. 1, 18 — opusc. 24 
epist. 3, 6 

epist. 6, 5 

epist. 3, 7 

epist. 2, 15 — opusc. 34/1 
epist. 6, 2 

epist. 7, 5 — opusc. 56 
epist. 6, 8 = opusc. 21 
epist. 2, 14 — opusc. 33 
epist. 1, 16 

epist. 1, 17 = opusc. 23 


epist. 1, 19 = Vita Rodul- 
phi et Dominici 

opusc. 9 

epist. 3, 8 — opusc. 39 

epist. 4, 3 = opusc. 18/2 

epist. 6, 4 

epist. 7, 16 = opusc. 18/3 

epist. 4, 16 

epist. 6, 10 

epist. 6, 17 — opusc. 45 

epist. 6, 35 = opusc. 55 

epist. 2, 17 = opusc. 36 

epist. 7, 3 

epist. 5, 1 

epist. 1, 11 

epist. 6, 21 — opusc. 47 

epist. 7, 6 

epist. 6, 3 

epist. 2, 20 — opusc. 37/1 

epist. 2, 21 — opusc. 37/2 

Ad Ambrosium et Liupar- 
dum 

epist. 5, 14 and 5, 15 
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Reindel Migne Number Reindel Migne Number 
130 epist. 7,7 156 epist. 2, 6 
131 epist. 6, 13 157 X epist. 4, 8 
132 epist. 6, 26 — opusc. 49 158 epist. 6, 22 
199 epist. 6, 34 159 X epist. 2, 16 = opusc. 35 
134 epist. 6, 36 160 epist. 2, 7 = Opusc. 32 
135 — AdCinthium 161 epist. 6, 1 = opusc. 43 
196 epist. 8, 12 162 epist. 2, 10 = opusc. 18/1 
197 epist. 6, 33 = opusc. 54 and epist. 5, 4 
138 epist. 5, 2 163 epist 5, 3 
139 Ad Tebaldum 164 epist. 1, 12 
140 epist. 1, 13 165 — opusc. 12 
141 epist. 5, 13 166 epist. 6, 29 
142 epist. 6, 32 167 epist. 1, 14 
143 epist. 7, 18 168 epist. 3, 10 = opusc. 34/2 
144 epist. 75,8 169 epist. 6, 25 
145 epist. 8, 1 170 epist. 8, 10 
146 epist. 8, 11 = opusc. 30 171 epist. 8, 15 
147 epist. 5, 10 172 epist. 5, 11 — opusc. 41 
148 epist. 7, 13 173 Ad Bucconem 
149 Ad Agnetem 174 X epist. 4, 15 
150 epist. 6, 20 175 Ad Honestum 
151 epist. 7, 17 176 epist. 6, 9 
152 epist. 6, 12 177 epist. 5, 18 
153 Opusc. 13 178 Ad abbatem A. 
154 epist. 7, 10 179 epist. 8, 6 
155 X epist. 8, 2 180 Ad episcopum W. 
Numeration of Earlier Editions in MGH 
Migne Number Reindel Migne Number Reindel 
epist. 1, 1 19 epist. 1, 15 96 
epist. 1, 2 epist. 1, 16 107 
epist. 1, 3 26 epist 1, 17 = opusc. 23 108 
epist. 1, 4 33 epist. 1, 18 = opusc. 24 98 
epist. 1, 5 46 epist 1 19 — Vita Rodul- 109 
epist. 1, 6 — opusc. 17 61 phi et Dominici 
epist. 1, 7 60 epist. 1, 20 88 
epist. 1, 8 79 epist 1, 21 89 
epist. 1, 9 — opusc. 19 72 epist. 2, 1 48 
epist. 1, 10 — opusc. 20 57 epist. 2, 2 = opusc. 31 97 
epist. 1, 11 122 epist. 2, 3 = Opusc. 22 69 
epist. 1, 12 164 epist. 2,4 52 
epist. 1, 13 140 epist. 2, 5 49 
epist. 1, 14 167 epist. 2, 6 156 
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Migne Number Reindel Migne Number Reindd . . 
epist. 2, 7 — opusc. 32 160 epist. 5, 3 163 
epist. 2, 8 75 epist. 5, 4 — part of opusc. 162 . 
epist. 2, 9 63 18/1 

epist. 2, 10 = opusc. 18/1 162 epist. 5, 5 77 
epist. 2, 11 95 epist. 5, 6 35 
epist. 2, 12 82 epist. 5, 7 84 
epist. 2, 13 9o epist. 5, 8 45 
epist. 2, 14 = opusc. 33 106 epist. 5, 9 — opusc. 27 39 
epist. 2, 15 = opusc. 34/1 102 epist. 5, 10 147 
epist. 2, 16 — opusc. 35 159 epist. 5, 11 — opusc. 41 172 
epist. 2, 17 — opusc. 36 119 epist. 5, 12 8 
epist. 2, 18 — opusc. 52 86 epist. 5, 13 141 
epist. 2, 19 11 epist 5, 14 129 
epist. 2, 20 = opusc. 37/1 126 epist. 5, 15 129 
epist. 2, 21 — opusc. 37/2 127 epist. 5, 16 — opusc. 42/1 70 
epist. 3, 1 = opusc. 38 91 epist. 5, 17 = opusc. 8/2 36 
epist. 3, 2 3 epist. 5, 18 177 
epist. 3, 3 4 epist. 5, 19 — opusc. 28 spuria 
epist. 3, 4 58 epist. 6, 1 — opusc. 43 161 
epist. 3, 5 7 epist. 6, 2 103 
epist. 3, 6 99 epist. 6, 3 125 
epist. 3, 7 101 epist. 6,4 113 
epist. 3, 8 = opusc. 39 111 epist. 6, 5 100 
epist. 3, 9 — opusc. 25 59 epist. 6, 6 6 
epist. 3, 10 = opusc. 34/2 168 epist. 6, 7 37 
epist. 4, 1 73 epist. 6, 8 = opusc. 21 105 
epist. 4, 2 5 epist. 6,9 176 
epist. 4, 3 = opusc. 18/2 112 epist. 6, 10 116 
epist. 4, 4 30 epist. 6, 11 = opusc. 44 78 
epist. 4, 5 22 epist. 6, 12 152 
epist. 4, 6 12 epist. 6, 13 191 
epist. 4, 7 14 epist. 6, 14 — opusc. 29 24 
epist. 4, 8 157 epist. 6, 15 29 
epist. 4, 9 87 epist. 6, 16 — opusc. 59 92 
epist. 4, 10 34 epist. 6, 17 — opusc. 45 117 
epist. 4, 11 62 epist. 6, 18 — opusc. 46 54 
epist. 4, 12 74 epist. 6, 19 55 
epist. 4, 13 92 epist. 6, 20 150 
epist. 4, 14 — opusc. 26 47 epist. 6, 21 = opusc. 47 123 
epist. 4, 15 174 epist. 6, 22 158 
epist. 4, 16 115 epist. 6, 23 10 
epist. 4, 17 — opusc. 40 80 epist. 6, 24 — opusc. 48 27 
epist. 5, 1 121 epist. 6, 25 169 
epist. 5, 2 198 epist. 6, 26 — opusc. 49 192 


CONCORDANCE xxiii 


Migne Number Reindel Migne Number Reindel 
epist. 6, 27 56  opusc. 1 81 
epist. 6, 28 9  opusc.2 1 
epist. 6, 29 166  opusc. 3 1 
epist. 6, 30 — opusc. 51 44 Opusc. 4 89 
epist. 6, 31 —opusc. 53 76  opusc. 5 65 
epist. 6, 32 142  opusc. 6 40 
epist. 6, 33 =opusc. 54 1397  opusc.7 31 
epist. 6, 34 133 epist. 8/1 19 
epist. 6, 35 = opusc. 55 118  opusc. 8/2 = epist. 5, 17 36 
epist. 6, 36 134 Opusc. 9 110 
epist. 7, 1 43  opusc. 10 17 
epist. 7, 2 20 Opusc. 11 28 
epist. 7, 3 120 Opusc. 12 165 
epist. 7, 4 71 Opusc. 13 153 
epist. 7, 5 — opusc. 56 104  opusc. 14 18 
epist. 7, 6 124 Opusc. 15 50 
epist. 7, 7 180  opusc. 16 38 
epist. 7, 8 144 Opusc. 17 — epist. 1, 6 61 
epist. 7, 9 64  opusc. 18/1 = epist. 2, 10 162 
epist. 7, 10 154  opusc. 18/2 = epist. 4, 3 112 
epist. 7, 11 — opusc. 57/1 67  opusc. 18/3 — epist. 7, 16 114 
epist. 7, 12 — opusc. 57/2 68  opusc. 19 — epist. 1, 9 72 
epist. 7, 13 148  opusc. 20 — epist. 1, 10 57 
epist. 7, 14 51  opusc.21 — epist. 6,8 105 
epist. 7, 15 2  Opusc.22 = epist. 2, 3 69 
epist. 7, 16 — opusc. 18/3 114 Opusc. 23 = epist. 1, 17 108 
epist. 7, 17 151  opusc. 24 = epist. 1, 18 98 
epist. 7, 18 143  opusc. 25 — epist. 3, 9 59 
epist. 7, 19 — opusc. 5o 66  opusc. 26 = epist. 4, 14 47 
epist. 8, 1 145  opusc. 27 = epist. 5, 9 39 
epist. 8, 2 155 Opusc. 28 = epist. 5, 19 spurium 
epist. 8, 3 85  opusc. 29 = epist. 6, 14 24 
epist. 8, 4 15  opusc. 30 — epist. 8, 11 146 
epist. 8, 5 88  opusc.31 = epist. 2, 2 97 
epist. 8, 6 179  opusc. 32 = epist. 2, 7 160 
epist. 8, 7 — opusc. 42/2 25 Opusc. 33 = epist. 2, 14 106 
epist. 8, 8 21  opusc. 34/1 — epist. 2, 15 102 
epist. 8, 9 — opusc. 58 29  opusc. 34/2 = epist. 3, 10 168 
epist. 8, 10 170  opusc. 35 = epist. 2, 16 159 
epist. 8, 11 — opusc. 30 146  opusc. 36 = epist. 2, 17 119 
epist. 8, 12 196 — opusc. 37/1 = epist. 2, 20 126 
epist. 8, 13 93  opusc. 37/2 = epist. 2, 21 127 
epist. 8, 14 94  opusc. 38 = epist. 3, 1 91 
epist. 8, 15 171  opusc. 39 = epist. 3, 8 111 
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Migne Number Reindel Migne Number Reindd — 
opusc. 40 = epist. 4, 17 80  opusc. 50 — epist. 7, 19 66 
opusc. 41 — epist. 5, 1 172  opusc. 51 = epist. 6, 30 44. 
opusc. 42/1 — epist. 5, 16 70  opusc. 52 = epist. 2, 18 86 
opusc. 42/2 — epist. 8, 7 25 Opusc. 53 — epist. 6, 31 76 
opusc. 43 — epist. 6, 1 161  opusc. 54 = epist. 6, 33 137 
opusc. 44 — epist. 6, 11 78  opusc. 55 — epist. 6, 35 118 
opusc. 45 — epist. 6, 17 117  opusc. 56 = epist. 7, 5 104 
opusc. 46 — epist. 6, 18 54 Opusc. 57/1 = epist. 7, 11 67 
opusc. 47 — epist. 6, 21 123  opusc. 57/2 = epist. 7, 12 68 
opusc. 48 — epist. 6, 24 27  opusc. 58 = epist. 8, 9 29 
opusc. 49 — epist. 6, 26 192  opusc. 59 = epist. 6, 16 92 


Letters That Are Not Found in Migne 


To abbot A. 178 To Henry 41 
To Agnes 149 To Honestus 175 
To Ambrose and Liupar- 128 To John 53 

dus To Odalricus 42 
To Bucco . 173 To Tebaldus 139 


To Cinthius 135 To bishop W. 180 


INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


Y A STROKE OF PROVIDENCE and the chance of artful 
human preservation, the massive letter collection of 

23 Peter Damian! has become a part of mankind's liter- 
ary ylz For the past twenty years the task of providing a 
new, critical Latin edition of these letters from the rich vein 
of manuscript sources has occupied the time and talents of 
historians at the University of Regensburg. With the partial 
publication of this new text,? it is now appropriate to present 
these letters in an English translation that will invite a wider 
reading audience. 


I. Life and Writings 


(2) The man whose spiritual and theological thought has 
come down to us clothed in engaging rhetoric was virtually 
neglected for the 5o years prior to the beginning of World 
War II, but since that time has increasingly gained the atten- 
tion of scholars in Europe, the United States and Canada. He 
was born at Ravenna in 1007, the youngest of at least six 
children whose names appear in Damian’s correspondence.’ 


1. We must still depend on the biographies of Fridolin Dressler, Petrus 
Damiani. Leben und Werk (Studia Anselmiana 34, 1954) and Jean Leclercq, 
Saint Pierre Damien, ermite et homme d'église (Uomini e Dottrine 8, 1960). But 
the late Giovanni Lucchesi, Per una vita di San Pier Damiani. Componenti cro- 
nologiche e topographice (San Pier Damiano nel IX centenario della morte, 
1072-1972) 1 (1972), 13-179 and 2 (1972), 13-160, has provided chrono- 
logically precise data from Damian's own writings that will prove invaluable 
for a new biography. 

2. Kurt Reindel, Die Briefe des Petrus Damiani, Teil 1: Nr. 1-40. Monu- 
menta Germaniae historica: Die Briefe der deutschen Kaiserzeit, Band IV 
(Miinchen, 1983). 

3. In Letter 94 he addressed his two sisters, Rodelinda and Sufficia, both 
widowed in 1062. Somewhat later, about 1065, he wrote to his brother, Da- 
mianus (Letter 138), who had been an archpriest in Ravenna but at length 
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Recognizing the youngster's talent, his older brother, Dami-, 
anus, made it possible for him to study in Faenza and Parma, 
where he received his elementary education and a thorough 
training in the liberal arts.‘ Damian further tells of his years 
in Parma as he was writing a year after the great fire that 
destroyed the city in 1055.5 He recalls that twenty-five years 
before the fire he had known a cleric and his mistress, who 
had lived together in a house next to his, and who perished 
in that catastrophe.” Thus, it is possible to date his years of 
study in Parma about the year 1030. He mentions two of his 
teachers, the priest Mainfredus, who in early 1045 was living 
in Ravenna, and a certain Ivo, otherwise unknown.® 

(3) Following his school days, Damian began his career as 
a teacher of rhetoric in Ravenna? From the evidence of his 


became a monk. And in Letter 106 he refers to another brother, a layman 
named Marinus. At least one other brother is spoken of by Damian's biog- 
rapher, John of Lodi (PL 144, 115B), who (perhaps overdramatically) tells of 
this brother's negative reaction when their mother was again pregnant with 
her last child. During Peter's childhood this same brother apparently abused 
the young lad by burdening him with tasks far beyond the capacity of his 
years. But eventually he was taken in hand by his older brother, Damianus. 
'This account of Peter's difficult youth is somewhat modified by his own 
words in a letter to the Empress Agnes, the widow of Emperor Henry III. 
Writing in 1067 (Letter 149), he tells of a visit to his elder sister, Rodelinda, 
on her death bed, recalling that she had been a second mother to him. 

4. Of his earliest formal education, Damian says: "When I was a young 
man attending grammar school in Faenza. . ." (Letter 44), cf. Lucchesi, Vita, 
no. 7. In Letter 119 he refers to his training in the liberal arts: "On another 
occasion, when I was living in the city of Parma and there toiling with my 
classical studies (liberalium artium studiis insudarem)”; cf. A. Cantin, Pierre Da- 
mien. Lettre sur la toute-puissance divine. SC 191 (1972), 466; F. Botti, San Pier 
Damiani e Parma (1959), 30ff.; Lucchesi, Vita, no. 8; U. Gualazzini, Attualità 
di Pier Damiani (Università di Parma, 1974). 

5. Cf. Letter 70, where he says: "I clearly recall going to school and study- 
ing the liberal arts when I lived in Parma." 

6. "Chronicon Parmense," ed. G. Bonazzi, Muratori 9, 9 (1902), 3; "An- 
nales Parmenses," ed. Ph. Jaffé, MGH SS 18 (1863), 662. 

7. “A certain cleric named Teuzolinus had a mistress living with him in 
the house next to mine. After they had lived together in such wanton plea- 
sure for almost twenty-five years, they were found in the house, dying to- 
gether in the flames." Peter Damian, Letter 70. 

8. Damian sends greetings to Mainfredus at the end of Letter 81, but 
nothing further is known of him. He speaks of Ivo in Letter 117. Attempts 
to identify him with Ivo of Chartres have not been successful. 

9. Cf. John of Lodi, Vita, c. 2 (PL 144, 117BC). 
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vita by his confrere, John of Lodi, and from his own writings, 
it is impossible to be precise about the length of his teaching 
career. In a letter to the Empress Agnes, written in 1067, he 
states: "It is now exactly three decades, with the addition of 
about two years, since I exchanged my academic garb for a 
monastic habit."!? 'This would place his entrance into the re- 
ligious life at Fonte Avellana in 1035 when he was twenty- 
eight years old. A somewhat different interpretation of this 
text has him laying aside his clerical attire, abandoning an 
ecclesiastical benefice, and, if Dante is to be believed, leaving 
the canonry of S. Maria in Porto, where his life was so relaxed 
that for the greater part of his life he referred to himself as 
the monk, Peter the Sinner.!! 

(4) However this might be, the date for his ordination to 
the priesthood, that involved him personally in the contro- 
versy over simony, and led to his major work, the Liber gratis- 
simus,'2 is also uncertain. If, as he himself declared, a candi- 
date could not be ordained a, priest before he was thirty,'? 
Damian was already at Fonte Avellana before becoming a 
priest, and the ordaining prelate would have been the bishop 
of Gubbio. But again, according to his own evidence, he re- 
ceived ordination from an archbishop, who, in the circum- 
stances, could only have been Gebhard of Ravenna.'* Thus, 
his entry upon the religious life took place after 1036, by 
which time he was already a priest. 

(5) His biographer, John of Lodi, relates that Damian’s 


10. Cf. Peter Damian, Letter 149. For the dating of this letter, see 
A. Wilmart, “Une lettre de S. Pierre Damien à l'impératrice Agnés," Revue 
Bénédictine 44 (1932), 140; Lucchesi, Clavis, 148. 

11. Cf. Dante Alighieri, Divina Comedia, ed. G. Einaudi. (La commedia 
secondo l'antica vulgata, Paradiso 21, 121—128), 364. For a partial list of the 
literature on this passage, see K. Reindel, "Neue Literatur zu Petrus Dami- 
ani," DA 32 (1976), 437ff.; M. Mazzotti, “Questioni Portuensi," Studi Rom- 
agnoli 2 (1951), 307-322; Lucchesi, Vita nos. 11, 23f. 

12. Peter Damian, Letter 40 (MGH 384-509). This work was composed 
in defense of those, possibly also himself, who were validly ordained gratis 
by a minister of orders who was a simonist. 

19. Peter Damian, Letter 40 (MGH 399, 1. 8). 

14. Peter Damian, Letter 40 (MGH 476, 1. 16f.). See also G. Spinelli, "La 

data dell'ordinazione sacerdotale di S. Pier Damiani," Benedictina 19 (1972), 


593-605. 
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choice of Fonte Avellana was occasioned by a chance meeting 
with two hermits from that monastery.!5 He was attracted by * 
their account of the penitential life practiced there, an ere- 
mitical variation of the Rule of St. Benedict introduced by' 
St. Romuald.'* Damian would ever after maintain that the sol- 
itary life he accepted and fostered was not a deviation from 
the Rule, but the purest form of monachism for which the 
cenobitic regimen was merely a preparation." His progress 
at Fonte Avellana was surprisingly swift. After spending a 
year as a novice,'? he traveled extensively throughout various 
parts of Italy,!? and since he was already known in his native 
Ravenna, he was invited by abbot Guido of Pomposa? to lec- 
ture to his monks on Holy Scripture in 1040 and 1041. At 
this time also he very likely composed his first extensive work, 
his Tract against the Jews (Letter 1).?! After Ravenna, and be- 
fore returning to Fonte Avellana, he visited the monastery of 
St. Vincent at Petra Pertusa, directing the reform of that 
house in the Romualdine tradition. Here, also, he began the 
Life of St. Romuald?? about the year 1042. 


15. Cf. John of Lodi, c. 4 (PL 144, 119f.). For recent literature on the 
history of Fonte Avellana, see G. Tabacco, "Romualdo di Ravenna e gli inizi 
dell'eremitismo camaldolese," L'eremitismo in occidente nei secoli XI e XII (Pub- 
blicazioni dell'Università cattolica del Sacro Cruore), Miscellanea del centro di 
studi mediovali 4 (1965), 73—121; see also C. Pierucci, "La più antica storia di 
Fonte Avellana,” Benedictina 20 (1973), 121—199. 

16. Cf. A. Giabbani, “Lo spirito della Regola di S. Benedetto e la vita 
monastico-eremitica secondo S. Pier Damiano.” Benedictina 1 (1947), 135— 
156; M. Della Santa, Ricerche sull'idea monastica di San Pier Damiano (Studi e 
testi camaldolesi 11, 1961). 

17. See Peter Damian, Letter 152, written after 1067, and addressed pos- 
sibly to John of Fécamp (cf. G. Lucchesi, Vita 2, 153 and no. 83). It is a 
defense of the eremitical life as the objective of the Benedictine vocation, 
taught and advised by Benedict himself. 

18. See John of Lodi, Vita c. 4 (PL 144, 120f.). 

19. Cf. Peter Damian, Letter 8 (MGH 119, 1. 27). This active pastoral 
work may have provided the occasion for acquainting him with the moral 
condition of the secular clergy that prompted him to write Letter 31 (The 
Book of Gomorrah). 

20. See P. Laghi, "S. Guido, abbate di Pomposa," Analecta Pomposiana 3 
(1967), 7-107; J. E. Gugumus, "Der hl. Abt Guido von Pomposa (g70— 
1046)," Archiv für mittelrheinische KG 23 (1971), 9-17; D. Balboni, “San Pier 
Damiano, maestro e discepolo in Pomposa,” Benedictina 22 (1975), 73-89. 

21. Cf. Letter 1, n. 2. 

22. See John of Lodi, Vita c. 6 (PL 144, 123£); Peter Damian, Vita beati 
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(6) In 1043 Damian was elected prior of Fonte Avellana by 
the community of some twenty hermits, who were undoubt- 
edly impressed by his reform activities and by his rhetorical 
education that had now begun to bear fruit in literary pro- 
duction. During his time in office, at least until he was 
created cardinal,? he was able to improve the physical struc- 
ture of the hermitage, undertook a building program there, 
and relieved the choir hermits from manual labor by intro- 
ducing lay brothers into the community.?* He began collecting 
a library, either through purchase or by establishing a scrip- 
torium, and codified the hermits’ way of life by drawing up 
a body of constitutions that defined their rigorous obser- 
vances.” He erected or reformed a series of hermitages and 
cenobitic houses, dependent on Fonte Avellana, and arranged 
them into a congregation of the Holy Cross that lasted until 
its suppression in 1569.7? 

(7) The concept of reform in Damian's life and work is 
something that transcends his personality. It was a feeling of 


Romualdi, ed. G. Tabacco, in: Fonti per la storia d'Italia 94 (1957). In the 
prologue to this biography, Damian states that "three lustra (five year peri- 
ods)" had passed since Romuald's death. Since this occurred in 1027, we can 
date his stay at S. Vincent's for 1042. 

23. For the length of Damian's tenure of office as prior, see G. Lucchesi, 
Vita, no. 18, 19, and 113; K. Reindel, Neue Literatur 411. 

24. On the physical plant of Fonte Avellana and Damian's building pro- 
gram, see. C. Pierucci, "San Pier Damiano e i beni temporali," in: San Pier 
Damiano nel IX centenario della morte (1072—1972) 2 (1972), 291—305; on the 
lay brothers, see Peter Damian, Letter 18 (MGH 170, 1. 17ff.). 

25. See C. Pierucci, "Inventari dell'antica biblioteca di Fonte Avellana," in: 
Fonte Avellana nella società dei secoli XIII e XIV. Atti del III Convegno del Centro 
di studi Avellantini (1979), 142ff. 

26. Damian's Rule for his eremitical institute is found in his Letter 18, 
written between 1045 and 1050. Here, too, he appends a list of improve- 
ments in the physical plant of Fonte Avellana, and notes the enlargement of 
the holdings of its library. His Letter 5o, addressed to Stephen, one of his 
fellow hermits in 1057, may well be considered as the exposition of his Rule, 
detailing the laws and customs of the congregation of the Holy Cross. See 
also G. Cacciamani, “Le fondazioni eremitiche e cenobitiche di S. Pier Da- 
miano. Inizi della Congregazione di S. Croce di Fonte Avellana," Ravennaten- 
sia 5 (1976), 5-33. : f . 

27. Cf. E. Boaga, "la soppressione della congregazione Avellanita e la sua 
unione con Camaldoli (1569)," Fonte Avellana nella società dei secoli XV e XVI. 
(Atti del IV Convegno del centro di studi avellaniti, 1980), 161-172. 
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unworthiness, strengthened by his association with Abbot 
Guido of Pomposa, that prompted him early in his career to © 
regret his sinfulness and become involved in the reform 
movement centering about Ravenna.”® He then focused his 
attention on the various houses of his congregation and on 
the bishops and dioceses of the Marches.?? This local initiative 
did not suffice to occupy his energy, and consequently in the 
interest of reform he made contact with the Holy See, possi- 
bly as early as 1043, while Benedict IX was still pope, or cer- 
tainly by 1045 when he wrote to Pope Gregory VI, whose 
election he welcomed.*" During the time of Gebhard, arch- 
bishop of Ravenna (+1044), who had started his reforming 
career in Eichstátt, and was named to his Italian see by the 
Emperor Conrad II in 1027, Damian began his relationship 
with Henry III.?! In 1046 he lavishly praised the Emperor for 
his intervention in Rome,?? and took part in the Synod of 
Sutri (1046) and in the Roman synods held by Clement II and 
Leo IX. Long before his direct participation in the work of 
the Roman Curia, Peter took his stand on the major objectives 
of the reform movement, especially the problems of a mar- 
ried clergy% and simony.** But the general thrust of his writ- 
ings centered on the spiritual life of the individual, clerical or 
lay, a renovatio that took its inspiration from Sacred Scripture 


28. See H. P. Laqua, Traditionen und Leitbilder bei dem Ravennater Reformer 

Petrus Damiani (1042—1052). (Münsterische Mittelalter-Schriften 30, 1976), 
38-53. 
29. “He (the Emperor Henry III) requested that I inform you, both of 
what was happening in the churches of our region, and of what I deemed 
imperative for you to do.” Peter Damian, Letter 26, addressed to Pope Clem- 
ent II in April 1047. Cf. also P. Palazzini, Chiesa Marchigiana. 

30. Cf. his Letters 4, 11, and 13. 31. Cf. Letter 20. 

32. Cf. Letter 40, n. 9. For Damian's laudatio of Henry III, see Letter 40 
(MGH 501—503). 

33. On the question of celibacy, cf. J. de Chasteigner, "Le célibat sacer- 
dotal dans les écrits de S. Pierre Damien," Doctor Communis 24 (1971), 169- 
183 and 261-276. 

34. On simony, cf. P. Palazzini, “Influssi damianei ed umbertini nell’ 
azione e legislazione dei papi pregregoriani contra la simonia da papa Clem- 
ente II a Nicolò II,” Fonte Avellana nella società dei secoli XI e XII. (Atti del II 
Convegno del centro di studi avellantini, 1978), 7-41. As early as 1043 in 
Letter 3 to Archbishop Gebhard of Ravenna, Damian reveals his awareness 
of the vice of simony. 
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and the sacramental theology of Augustine. At the same time, 
his moral theology was haphazard, lacking a systematic base, 
because the majority of his letters and sermons were con- 
structed with exempla and the legends of the saints, pre- 
sented as models of imitation. 

(8) At the instigation of Hildebrand, Damian was created 
Cardinal Bishop of Ostia by Stephen IX, with the express 
purpose of engaging him more intimately in the work of the 
Roman Curia. This event is usually dated during the winter 
of 1057, shortly after Stephen became pope; but while it re- 
mains clear that Damian was elevated by Stephen,” the date 
is uncertain because his Christmas sermon (61), associated 
with this event, is problematic.” Peter frequently expressed 
his displeasure at being thrust into the thick of things, re- 
gretting the loss of his "beloved solitude," and even wrote 
lengthy letters arguing for his release." But he nevertheless 
used his new position to exhort his fellow-cardinal bishops to 
spiritual renewal, thus contributing to their self-consciousness 
as eventual electors of the pope. When Stephen IX died in 
Florence on 29 March 1058, Peter was in Rome and witnessed 
the violent intrusion and installation of the antipope Bene- 
dict X,” but was not present for the election of Gerard of 
Florence as Pope Nicholas II.*° During the short tenure of 
this pope Damian was active in curial affairs, and assisted in 
formulating the Papal Election Decree of 1059 that strength- 
ened the role of the cardinal bishops in selecting a new 


pope.*! 


35. Cf. G. M. Cacciamani, "La nomina di S. Pier Damiano a vescovo e a 
cardinale di Ostia," San Pier Damiano nel IX centenario della morte (1072—1972) 
1 (1972), 181-193. See also Damian's Letter 72, where he speaks of Pope 
Stephen IX as his persecutor for having forced him into office. 

36. See Reindel, Neue Literatur 414. 

37. His efforts at abdication are found in his Letters 57, 72, and 75, on 
which see G. Lucchesi, Vita, nos. 122 and 147. 

38. Peter Damian, Letters 48 and 97. 

39. On Benedict X, see O. Capitani, "Benedetto X," Dizionario biographico 
degli italiani 8 (1966), 366—370. 

40. Cf. Lucchesi, Vita no. 120. 

41. On this problem, see Reindel, Neue Literatur 428, n. 127; F. Kempf, 
*Pier Damiani und das Papstwahldekret von 1059," Archivum Historiae Pon- 
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(9) In the same year he was sent on mission to Milan, still 
in the throes of a violent rising of the Patarins.* In solving 
the local problems that flowed from a simonist and married 
clergy, he was able with great diplomatic skill to calm the tem- 
pers of all concerned, and at the same time to confirm the 
primacy of the Roman See over the Church of St. Ambrose.** 
In his report of this legation to Hildebrand, he spoke of that 
cardinal's request to prepare a canonical collection of privi- 
leges that belonged to the authority of the Apostolic See. At 
first he considered this request trivial and cavalierly cast it 
aside, but then had second thoughts and promised to study 
the matter." Yet, there is no evidence in his writings that he 
ever took up the project. 

(10) The new pope, elected in 1061, was his friend and 
companion on the mission to Milan, Anselm of Baggio,*6 who 
took the name Alexander II. Damian probably participated 
in this election, and with reckless abandon savagely attacked 
the antipope Cadalus, bishop of Parma (Honorius II), to 
whom he addressed two letters.“ The second of these con- 


tificiae (1964), 73-89; G. Lucchesi, Vita nos. 134—136; O Capitani, "Proble- 
matica della Disceptatio Synodalis,” Studi Gregoriani 10 (1975), 141—174; 
K. Woody, "Sagena piscatoris: Petrus Damiani and the Papal Election Decree 
of 1059," Viator 1 (1970), 33—54; on which, see G. Fornasari, Prospettive (see 
Bibliography), 476f., n. 35. 

42. Cf. P. Palazzini, "La missione di San Pier Damiani e il privilegium 
S. R. Ecclesiae," Atti e memorie della deputazione di storia patria per le Marche 8, 
7 (1971-1973: appearing in 1974), 171—195. For the dating of this mission 
to Milan, see F. Dressler, Petrus Damiani 130f. and G. Lucchesi, Vita, no. 147. 

49. See C. Somigli, "San Pier Damiano e la Pataria," San Pier Damiano nel 
IX centenario della morte (1072—1972) 3 (1972), 193—206. 

44. Cf. P. Palazzini, "Il primato romano in S. Pier Damiani,” Studi Cattolici 
17 (1973), 424-430. 

45. See Peter Damian, Letter 65: “...You frequently asked me, ... that 
as I read through the decrees and deeds of the Roman pontiffs, I should 
from here and there thoughtfully excerpt whatever specifically was seen to 
pertain to the authority of the Apostolic See, and put it all together in some 
small volume as a new collection." Cf. K. Reindel, Neue Literatur, 422f. 

46. Cf. Tilmann Schmidt, Alexander II (1061-1073) und die Römische Re- 
formgruppe seiner Zeit (Stuttgart, 1977); C. Violante, "Anselmo da Baggio," 
Dizionario biografico degli Italiani 3 (1961), 399—407. 

47. Peter Damian, Letters 88 and 89. It is quite likely that these were 
“open letters,” never actually sent to Cadalus. On Cadalus, see F. Baix, “Cad- 
alus," DHGE 11 (1949), 53-99. Letter 89 now contains the Disceptatio syno- 
dalis, which formerly appeared alone in Gaetani as Opusc. 4 (PL 145, 67-87). 
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tains the Disceptatio synodalis, the fictitious debate between the 
counsel for the German King and the attorney for the Roman 
Church. In this situation he defended the election of Alex- 
ander and condemned the intervention of Honorius, who 
claimed support from the royal court. About the same time 
he corresponded with Archbishop Anno of Cologne to pro- 
vide for a general council that would end the schism,*? for 
which he was severely rebuked by Hildebrand and the pope.*? 
Despite his reprimand, Damian continued to have contact 
with the German court, as is evidenced by his letter to the 
Empress Agnes,” whom he met in Rome, probably in 1063, 
heard her general confession, and praised her for her resolve 
to enter the convent. Acting as papal legate in 1069, he 
attended a Diet in Frankfurt where he prevented King 
Henry IV from repudiating his wife, Bertha.*? 

(11) Also in the service of the Roman Curia, he traveled to 
Cluny in 1063 to grant papal patronage to that abbey in its 
dispute with the bishop of Mâcon.: In 1066-1067 he visited 
Florence in a futile attempt to arbitrate the differences be- 
tween the bishop of Florence and the monks of Vallom- 
brosa.5* On his last mission he was in Ravenna to free the city 


48. Peter Damian, Letter 99. On which see G. Jenal, Erzbishof Anno II von 
Kóln (1056—1075) und sein politisches Wirken (Monographien zur Geschichte 
des MA 8 [1974-1975], 192). 

49. In Letter 107, Damian defended himself against this attack. On 
which, cf. Lucchesi, Vita no. 182. 

50. On the dating of her visit to Rome, see A. Wilmart, Une lettre 135; 
G. B. Borino, “Cencio del prefetto Stefano, l'attentatore di Gregorio VII," 
Studi Gregoriani 4 (1952), 373—440, esp. 396; Lucchesi, Vita no. 179. 

51. M. L. Bulst-Thiele, Kaiserin Agnes (Beiträge zur Kulturgeschichte des 
MA und der Renaissance 52 [1933], 84ff.). 

52. On the planned divorce of Henry IV, see Lampert von Hersfeld, An- 
nales zu 1069, ed. O. Holder-Egger, MGH SS rer. Germ. (1894), 109f.; An- 
nales Altahenses maiores zu 1069, ed. E. V. Oefele, MGH SS rer. Germ. (1891), 

8. 
: 53. De Gallica Petri Damiani profectione et eius ultramontano itinere, ed. 
G. Schwartz and A. Hofmeister, MGH SS 30 (1896-1934), 1034-1046; cf. 
Lucchesi, Vita nos. 171-176. Damian also wrote a life of Abbot Odilo of 
Cluny (Petri Damiani, Vita s. Odilonis, PL 144, 925-944); cf. BHL 6282 and 
Lucchesi, Vita no. 180, p. 53. On the synod of Chalon-sur-Saóne, cf. Hefele- 
Leclercq, Histoire 4, 1231f.; P. Palazzini, Dizionario dei concili 1, 278f. 

54. See Lucchesi, Vita no. 204. 
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and its archbishop Henry from excommunication, incurred 
because of their support for the anti-pope Cadalus.55 On his 
return journey, he died in the monastery of S. Maria foris 
portam at Faenza on 22 February 1072, and there found his 
first resting place. Today he lies buried in the cathedral of 
Faenza.56 


Il. The Preservation and Contents of Damian’s Letters 


(12) During the years spent on the Latin edition of Dami- 
an's writings, exclusive of his sermons and poems, it became 
evident to the editors that all of them, both short and long, 
could be classified as letters. At the present time 180 letters 
have survived, a wonder of preservation when compared with 
other letter registers of the period. Of his contemporary, 
Pope Alexander II, for example, no register exists.? Damian 
was a compulsive letter writer, and saw in these compositions 
a legacy that he could bestow on his community and on later 
generations. 

(13) Before discussing their composition, one might first 
take note of their general content. Damian suited the subject 
matter of his letter, short or long, to the person he was ad- 
dressing. But at the same time, his own theological or asceti- 
cal interests, his philosophical and legal concerns are re- 
vealed. Practical topics, such as a married man's attitude 
toward his mother living with him, and her relationship to 
her daughter-in-law, find their way into his letters.55 Yet one 
can only wonder, as he takes note of the variety of his per- 
sonal interests and of the self-imposed limits of the genre he 
had chosen, at the absence of Damian's reference to outstand- 
ing contemporary events of which he must certainly have 
been aware. 

(14) Despite his visits to Monte Cassino and his epistolary 
contact with the Abbot Desiderius, Alberic the Deacon, and 


55. See G. Lucchesi, I viaggi di S. Pier Damiani (Faenza, 1973), 78f. 

56. A. Savioli, "La chiesa di S. Maria foris portam a Faenza e la tomba di 
S. Pier Damiani,” Studi Gregoriani 10 (1975), 111—190. 

57. Cf. T. Schmidt, Alexander II, vii. 58. See Letter 85. 
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Alfanus, later archbishop of Salerno, and with the whole com- 
munity, he fails to mention the Norman presence in central 
and southern Italy. His contacts with Pope Leo IX, whom he 
chided for taking up arms*—and that against Robert Guis- 
card in 1053—fail to prompt a comment on this foreign in- 
fluence on the area. His letters are silent on the diploma- 
tic relations between the Holy See, the imperial court of 
Henry III, and the attempt to enlist assistance from the Byz- 
antine Emperor, Constantine IX, in fighting the Normans, 
and the mission of Cardinal Humbert to Constantinople in 
1054 to further this alliance. Even more striking is Damian's 
failure to mention the severe altercation between Humbert 
and Patriarch Michael Cerularius, leading to the so-called ` 
Eastern Schism, especially since Damian wrote to Constantine 
III Leichudes, the patriarch of Constantinople (1059-1063) 
in 1062 on the very subject of the Filioque.9? . 

(15) Farther afield, but still within the area of his compe- 
tence as a member of the papal curia, he is silent about the 
Norman conquest of England, even though a papal banner 
was sent to William as a token of Alexander II’s interest in 
extending the papal reform that would replace the Anglo- 
Saxon hierarchy with Norman personnel. Many marvelous 
tales are told throughout his letters, and in Letter 104 to the 
Empress Agnes, written in 1064, he refers to two lunar 
eclipses, one in 1056, and the other in April 1062. But he is 
strangely silent about the appearance of a comet in 1066, 
later known as Halley’s Comet, depicted in the Bayeux Tap- 
estry. Another blind spot for him was the Christian cause in 
Spain, where the Reconquista began during the last decade of 
Damian’s life. Despite the fact that the Christian sphere of 
influence was squeezed into the northern part of Spain, it is 


59. See Letter 87: “Now if someone should object to my arguments by 
stating that Pope Leo often became involved in acts of war, even though he 
was holy, I will tell you what I think. Peter did not obtain the apostolic pri- 
macy because he denied the Lord, nor was David found worthy of the gift 
of prophecy because he violated another man’s marriage rights.” 

60. See Letter 91. 
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noteworthy that among the 233 surviving manuscripts of his 
letters that have been gathered for the new edition, not a 
single one indicates a Spanish provenance.*! : 

(16) It is also noteworthy with reference again to Byzan- 
tium, that Damian was aware of only seven general councils 
that had been assembled from the First Council of Nicaea to 
1059. In Letter 65, his report to Hildebrand concerning his 
legation to Milan, written in December 1059, he reproduces 
the oath of Arialdus, the deacon of the chapel of the arch- 
bishop of Milan, that professes the faith “which the seven holy 
councils established on the authority of the Gospels and the 
apostles.” As a member of the college of cardinals, and as 
an authority on the canonical tradition of the Church, Da- 
mian could not have been unaware of an eighth ecumenical 
council, the Fourth Council of Constantinople (869-870), 
which condemned and excommunicated the Patriarch Pho- 
tius. Damian’s silence about this council lends credence to the 
position that in the mid-eleventh century the Roman Church 
was not aware of the ecumenicity of this council and, conse- 
quently, of the divisive fact of Photius’ condemnation.™ In 
another letter (Opus. 28 in PL 145, 515C) Damian spoke of 
eight general councils; this no longer presents any difficulty 
since this letter is today considered spurious. Consequently, 
he may also have been unacquainted with the only source for 
the eighth council, the Interpretationes Synodi VII generalis et 
Synodi VIII generalis of Anastasius Bibliothecarius. 

(17) The preservation of Damian's letter collection was not 
accidental. Writing was for him both an extension of his ef- 
forts at contemplation and a substitute for manual labor, at 
which he had no experience. It was also a means of avoiding 
tedium and acedia. His life at Fonte Avellana centered about 


61. This may have resulted from the instability of the Church in northern 
Spain, or from the incomplete cataloging of existing Spanish MS collections. 

62. See Letter 65. 

63. For a brief summary of the status of this council, see V. Laurent, 
"Constantinople IV, Council of," NCE 4 (1967), 241-242. 

64. Cf. F. Dvornick, The Photian Schism (1948), 377. 

65. Cf. J. J. Ryan, Canonical Sources 54, 70—71, 164; Lucchesi, Vita 2, 159; 
Clavis (1961), 313-314. 
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his cell, where he was surrounded by a respectable library for 
his day. From these he could cite the Scriptures and the pa- 
tristic literature of early Christian times from which his re- 
form ideas drew their inspiration. This was the atmosphere 
he created for himself and his secretary where he dictated his 
letters. The traditional practices of letter writing in the Mid- 
dle Ages here came into play, explaining why none of his 
compositions has survived in his own handwriting. All are 
copies or edited texts for the preparation of which he care- 
fully chose the personnel. And yet, despite his great concern 
for the preservation of his work, no one manuscript source 
contains all his letters. 

(18) The technique of composition was as follows. As prior, 
he chose a young monk to work with him as scribe or notary. 
The names of several of these are known to us, among them 
Ariprandus, Silvester, perhaps for a while his own nephew 
Damianus, and John of Lodi, who later wrote his biography. 
The scribe used a penna, perhaps a quill or a stylus, and wrote 
down Damian's dictation® on wax tablets. From these another 
writer called an antiquarius, transcribed the letter on to small 
sheets of parchment, called schedulae. None of these, unfor- 
tunately, have survived, so it is impossible to discover the sty- 
listic format of Damian's dictation. Did the schedulae, for 
example, already display his use of rimed prose and the var- 


66. Cf. H. Hoffmann, "Zur mittelalterlichen Brief technik," Spiegel der 
Geschichte (1964); G. Constable, Letters and Letter-collections (Typologie des 
sources du moyen áge occidental 17, 1976); Franz-Josef Schmale, "Brief, 
Briefliterature, Briefsammlungen. A. IV Lateinisches MA," Lexikon des MA 2 
(1982), 652—659. 

67. In Letter 19 Damian says: "... claims also that no common bond 
exists between the fingers with which I now write and the fingers of my left 
hand." Besides being a testimony to his right-handedness, this is his only 
reference to his personal penmanship. But not even this letter survived in 
the original holograph. His handwriting is known only from a series of his 
signatures; cf. K. Reindel, Handschriften 94f., n. 2. 

68. Damian's use of the verb dictare may have the meaning of "writing," 
but for him it means specifically "to dictate." Cf. Letter 121, where he tells 
that while he was sick in bed, he dictated to a brother scribe. See also 
A. Ernout, "Dictare, 'dicter, allem. ‘dichten’,” Revue des études latines 29 
(1951), 155—161. For the procedures whereby his dictation went from wax 
tablets to finished copy, see K. Reindel, Studien 1, 54—55. 
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ious forms of cursus which he favored? Did he automatically 
compose in these forms, or did he "process" his sentences 
only after he had his dictation before him, as it were, in "page 
proof "? That he was now in a position to improve or correct 
his composition is obvious. Once he was satisfied that all was 
as he wanted it, the schedulae were given to another scribe who 
then produced one copy that would be sent to the addressee, 
and another that was preserved at Fonte Avellana. This sec- 
ond copy, as shall be explained, is most important for the 
history of the text and its transmission. 

(19) Not a single letter of Damian's has been found at the 
site or in the archive of the addressee, not even one of the 
twenty-one letters sent to popes. If a “house copy" had not 
been preserved, it is most likely that Damian's letters would 
be unknown. From a study of Damian’s correspondents,® one 
may conclude that the subject matter of his letters was not 
always tailored to the person addressed. In many cases we 
have evidence that the letter was sealed,” but never dated, 
and that possibly an address (including the recipient's name) 
was written on the outer sheet of the letter. In some cases, as 
indicated in the body of the letter, sensitive information or 
advice was given the recipient by the bearer of the letter.” 

(20) But we may also conclude that many of his composi- 
tions were "open letters," meant to circulate among monas- 
teries or hermitages where they were copied and then sent 
forward. It is also quite likely that many of his letters were 
not sent to the recipient or circulated, but were merely kept 
in a letter file or letter book for preservation, bearing a ficti- 
tious name and address. At any event, the shorter letters, 
which he called epistola, littera, brevis, breviculus, dictamen, scrip- 


69. See K. Reindel, "Petrus Damiani und seine Korrespondenten," Studi 
Gregoriani 10 (1975), 203—220. 

70. On this matter, Damian says at the conclusion of Letter 122: "Since 
at the moment I do not have my seal, I am asking my nephew, Damianus, to 
affix the seal in my stead." On this citation, see K. Reindel, Studien 1, 59, 
n. 172. On the general practice of using letter seals, cf. C. Erdmann, “Un- 
tersuchungen zu den Briefen Heinrichs IV," AUF 16 (1939), 184-253. 

71. On Damian's frequent references to the bearer of his letters, see 
K. Reindel, Studien 1, 60. 
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tiuncula, scriptio, pagina, membranula, schedula, chartula, and pit- 
tacium;’? and the longer compositions which he referred to as 
liber, libellus, opus, or opusculum were indisputably all letters. 
All of them together seemed to satisfy a plan he had devised 
to record for posterity his position on spiritual and temporal 
problems of his time, his views on Church and State, on es- 
chatology and other fundamental branches of theology, and 
practical observations on ecclesiastical politics and monastic 
administration—fashioning, as it were, a loosely structured 
Summa in epistolary form.” 

(21) It is interesting to note that from time to time Damian 
was aware that he had exceeded the norms of epistolary brev- 
ity, for which he begged pardon of the addressee.”* Also, con- 
trary to the rules of letter writing, he occasionally inserted 
titles "to relieve the double tedium of my unpolished and ver- 
bose style."75 Or, as he stated to another correspondent: “Ob- 
viously, while I was busy promoting the edification of my 
brother, I exceeded the length that a letter should have, and 
so, contrary to epistolary practice, I inserted fitting titles to 
each of the various sections so that I might not promote dis- 
gust in the reader by my excessively long remarks."?9 Follow- 
ing Damian's precedent, the first editor, Constantine Gaetani, 
and perhaps even the appointed "censors and editors," the 
abbots Gebizo and Tebaldus, and even his own disciple, John 
of Lodi, inserted titles or headings into his longer letters.?? 
These three censors were commissioned somewhat after 1064, 
and seem to have replaced two previously appointed censors, 
Bishop Theodisius of Sinigaglia and Bishop Rodulfus of Gub- 
bio, to whom Damian had entrusted the correction and edit- 
ing of his works about 1059.7? 


72. Cf. K. Reindel, Korrespondenten 211; for the longer letters, see K. Rein- 
del, Korrespondenten 210. 

73. K. Reindel, Korrespondenten 217—219. 

74. For two such cases, see Letter 57 and Letter 102. 

75. Letter 66. 76. Letter 44. f 

77- Cf. Letter 116, in which this commission took place. Their appoint- 
ment was probably made necessary by the death of Rodulfus of Gubbio in 
1064; cf. Lucchesi, Vita 2, 153. It would seem that by 1064 Bishop Theodi- 
sius was also dead. 

78. Cf. Letter 62. 
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(22) Conforming to the usage of the times, Damian did not 
date his letters." But through the efforts of Franz Neukirch 
in 1875 and Giovanni Lucchesi in 1972,9 with occasional re-, 
finement of the procedure by those engaged in the new Latin 
edition of 1983ff., most of Damian's letters are now approx- 
imately dated. Consequently, it has been possible to provide 
a new arrangement of all but ten of his works, based on this 
dating, and to abandon the artificial grouping of letters de- 
signed by Gaetani, according to the dignity of the recipient. 
As his letters are now arranged, one can follow the growth 
and maturing of the author’s thought and become more 
aware of his life as a historical continuum. 

(23) As noted above, Damian kept a copy of his writings at 
Fonte Avellana, but the order in which they were preserved 
was not chronological. The cataloging or indexing he em- 
ployed allowed him ready access to earlier letters, to which he 
could refer in his later writings. Thus, in his vita of Rodulfus 
of Gubbio and of Dominicus Loricatus (Letter 109), he was 
able to quote from earlier letters, for example, Letter 44 to 
the urban hermit Teuzo, to the Countess Blanche (Letter 66), 
and to John, the prior of a hermitage near Mt. Suavicinum 
(Letter 53). He could repeat whole chapters of previous let- 
ters in his later works, and in Letter 107 to Pope Alexander II 
and to Hildebrand, written during Lent 1064, he included a 
copy of his Letter gg to Archbishop Anno of Cologne, written 
in the summer of 1063, which had provoked the pope and 
the archdeacon. In Letter 72, composed between January and 
March 1060, he cites from Letter 57, sent to the same Pope 
Nicholas II in the winter of 1058. On another occasion he 
could send the same letter to different addressees. Thus, he 
dispatched an almost identical account of events prior to the 
Last Judgment and the coming of Antichrist to his sister (Let- 


79. An exception to this usage is found in a letter (Reg. 1, 47) of 
SED, VII to Mathilda of Tuscany; cf. J. Autenrieth, DA 13 (1957), 534- 
539. 

8o. See F. Neukirch, Das Leben des Petrus Damiani (Göttingen, 1875); G. 
Lucchesi, Per una vita di San Pier Damiani. Componenti cronologiche e topo- 
grafiche, in: San Pier Damiano nel IX centenario della morte (1072—1972), 1 
(1972) 13-179; 2 (1972), 13-160. 
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ter 93), and also to the monk Adam (Letter 92). As attested 
in three MSS, he sent the same Letter 49 on the spiritual 
significance of the Sabbath, to cardinals Hildebrand and Ste- 
phen, and to Archbishop Alfanus and Abbot Desiderius of 
Monte Cassino,*! while Letter 160 was addressed to both Hil- 
debrand and Alberic the deacon of Monte Cassino. 

(24) The work of John of Lodi, who joined Damian's com- 
munity about 1059,9 and who was entrusted with correcting 
and editing his letter collection, is most important for under- 
standing the preservation of Damian’s letters. The commis- 
sion to the first pair of bishop-editors had been the following: 
“I beg your excellencies with all my being that in your good 
judgment, if you have the time, while I am still alive or after 
I am dead, you carefully read through whatever you can find 
of my writings. And if anything is there contained that is con- 
trary to the Catholic faith, or that is opposed to the authority 
of Sacred Scripture, delete it, if you see fit, or by correcting 
my opinion, bring it into line with sound doctrine.”* In 1064 
he instructed John and his companions in similar fashion: 
"Therefore now, my dear friends, I enjoin you in your holy 
prudence as a task under obedience, and more than that, as 
a servant and disciple I humbly beg you to restore this letter 
to the accuracy acquired through my correction, and after 
carefully reading through the other works that I dictated, you 
should quickly cut out or recast in more exact wording what- 
ever you find that fails to make sense.”® Thus, John of Lodi 
was assigned the task of first assembling all of Damian's writ- 
ings in Fonte Avellana, and then of editing or correcting 
them. 

(25) Besides being a close friend and companion of Peter 
Damian, entrusted with the preservation of his writings, John 
also wrote the biography of his prior, which, despite its pan- 


81. For the above examples and their history in the MSS, cf. K. Reindel, 
Studien 1, 60—61. 

82. See O. J. Blum, Studi Gregoriani 5 (1956), 294f. 

83. Cf. G. Lucchesi, Giovanni da Lodi “Il discepolo," in: San Pier Damiano 
nel IX centenario della morte (1072-1972), 4 (1978), 7-66; A. Caretta, 
“Giovanni da Lodi,” Bibliotheca sanctorum 6 (1965), 822ff. 

84. Letter 62. 85. Letter 116. 
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egyrical style, gives depth and focus to his career? Perhaps. 
even more important are his so-called Collectanea, or, as they 
are entitled in MS Vat. lat. 4930 (V5), Liber testimoniorum, “A, 
book of texts from the Old and New Testaments, which a 
certain disciple of his carefully excerpted from the works of 
blessed Peter Damian."?? This work gathered together selec- 
tions, sometimes rather lengthy, from Damian's writings which 
illustrated his explication of biblical texts. The Collectanea are 
important, because they contain excerpts from letters that 
were not, or are no longer contained in the great MS collec- 
tions that have been preserved, and also because they fully 
identify the recipients who are elsewhere referred to only by 
a symbol. Cardinal G. Mercati in his day (1902) had identified 
this “disciple” as John of Lodi, and E. Massa proved that 
john had himself actually written the Liber testimoniorum in 
MS V5.5? 


III. Manuscripts and Editions 


(26) The so-called Collectanea provide independent evidence 
for the authenticity of Peter Damian's letters, and on further 
investigation show an obvious relationship to the best MS of 
Damian's works, Cod. Vat. lat. 3797 (V1). The task of discuss- 
ing and explaining in detail the MS base of Damian's letters 
lies outside the purpose of an introduction to the English 
translation of these works. The manuscripts, their prove- 
nance, and transmission are most admirably described by 
Professor Kurt Reindel in the Latin edition,” and at greater 
length in his Studien zur Überlieferung der Werke des Petrus Dami- 
ani. Here, perhaps, it will suffice to say that four great co- 


86. Cf. Vita beati Petri Damiani (PL 144, 113—146). 

87. For a listing of the 294 excerpts, see G. Lucchesi, Clavis s. Petri Dami- 
ani (Faenza, 1970), 11—26. The only edition is in PL 145, 991—1010, 1010— 
1184, and 891-910. 

88. G. Mercati, "L'autore delle collectanea ex opusculis Petri Damiani," 
Studi e documenti di storia e diritto 23 (1902), 6ff. 

89. Cf. E. Massa, Manoscritti 369; idem, Giustiniani 111ff. 

9o. K. Reindel, Briefe 1, 17—39. 

gi. Cf. K. Reindel, DA 15 (1959), 23-102; 16 (1960), 73-154; and 18 
(1962), 317-417. 
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dices of the eleventh century provide the foundation for the 
present text: Cod. Vat. lat. 3797 (V1), Cod. Urbinus lat. 503 
(U1), Cod. Cassinensis 358 (C1), and Cod. Cassinensis 359 (C2). 
Each of these is an independent edition of manuscripts that 
had been collected at Fonte Avellana, the arrangement of 
which seems to have been either topical or chronological. Vi 
and U1 today are incomplete, having suffered losses of whole 
signatures of folios. C1 and Ca, like the other two MSS, de- 
pend on original material at Fonte Avellana, but were written 
in Beneventan script on the initiative of Abbot Desiderius of 
Monte Cassino, Damian's close friend, who died as Pope 
Victor III in 1087. These two MSS contain various letters, 
with only Letter 49 duplicated in each MS, and neither MS 
was the model for further copying.?? 

(27) V1, by far the largest of the eleventh-century MSS, was 
generally used by the editor to establish the definitive reading 
of the text.?? Yet in almost all cases, other contemporary or 
later MSS were also noted, with their variant readings ap- 
pearing in the critical apparatus. None of the eleventh- 
century codices contains all the letters of Damian's corpus; in 
fact, some of them, such as Letters 92 and 93 on the Last 
judgment, are found only in later manuscripts. In the four- 
teenth century MS V1 was recopied in Cod. D 206 (A), now 
in the Archivio di S. Pietro of the Vatican, only after Vi had 
suffered severe losses of folios. MS A was the model for Cod. 
Ottob. lat. 321 (O1), copied at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.?* In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries MS U1 was the 
exemplar for three other MSS, Cod. Urbin. lat. 94 (U2), Cod. 
Urbin. lat. 95 (U3), and Cod. Tusc. Q VI in Frascati (Q). Two 
smaller codices, Cod. Chigi A. V. 145 (Ch 1) from the end of 
the twelfth century, and Cod. Chigi A. VII 218 (Ch 2) of the 
eleventh century, both now in the Vatican Library, derive di- 
rectly from MS sources at Fonte Avellana. In some instances 
they present letters appearing also in other eleventh-century 
MSS, especially in U1, but Ch 1 contains two letters, Letter 


92. Cf. K. Reindel, Studien 1, 86. 
93. For a full description of this MS, see K. Reindel, Studien 1, 68—79. 
94. Cf. K. Reindel, Studien 2, 74-81. 
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128 to Ambrose and Liupard, and Letter 149, to the Empress 
Agnes, that are otherwise unknown.95 

(28) It should also be noted that a large group of some. 
eleven MSS depend on an independent archetype of the elev- 
enth century now lost, but originally deriving from sources at 
Fonte Avellana. The oldest of these, Cod. lat. 2470 (P1), now 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, is from the first half of 
the fourteenth century, and was written in Italy. P1, despite 
its later provenance, is important for establishing the critical 
text, because it contains many letters now missing in MS Vi 
and even in its copy, MS A. But when the readings of V1 and 
P1 are collated, it becomes clear that while P1 is in the same 
MS tradition as V1, it is not a copy of the latter.” 

(29) Similarly, four other groups of MSS from the twelfth 
to the sixteenth centuries show variation from the great elev- 
enth-century collections, but at the same time reflect some 
dependence on the original MS sources at Fonte Avellana. 
These MSS are especially numerous in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and seem to be the product of widespread 
reform movements, reaching from the monastery of Melk in 
Austria and the university of Vienna to monasteries in Ba- 
varia, that found inspiration from the writings of Peter Da- 
mian.” Another group, also independent of the four major 
eleventh-century codices, but showing relationship to Fonte 
Avellana sources, has its provenance in the area of northern 
France and Belgium, with characteristics that indicate their 
origin in a Cistercian milieu as well as that of the university 
of Paris. Withal, there can be no doubt from the MS evi- 
dence that Damian's writings commanded an audience from 
the eleventh century down to the age of printing. One need 
only examine the MS tradition of Letter 28 to see how fre- 


95. Cf. A. Wilmart, "Une lettre," Revue bénédictine 44 (1932), 140-146. 

96. The tradition of MS P1 is related in K. Reindel, Studien 2, 83—90. 
G. Tobacco, Vita beati Romualdi, viii f. would have P1 copied directly from 
V3, but a comparison of the two texts will not allow this conjecture. 

97. See K. Reindel, Briefe 1, 24. 

98. See K. Reindel, Studien 2, 125ff. and 3, 348ff. 
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quently some of his works were re-copied, and how widely 
they were circulated.’ 

(30) It should also be pointed out, that from the manu- 
script evidence that has survived, it is impossible to assemble 
a "family tree" that will contribute to the establishment of a 
definitive text. No one MS of the eleventh century contains 
all the letters. Some letters are found in two or more of the 
eleventh-century "editions" of the original collection at Fonte 
Avellana, and each edition in turn presents its own readings, 
showing that the original material had been subjected to 
emendation and correction after it had been assembled. 
Damian himself engaged in constant editing of his letters. 
Nor is it possible to find in the oldest MSS a consistent chro- 
nological order of letters, which might allow a modern editor 
to claim that one tradition of the text is older or more au- 
thentic than the others. One is likewise always harassed and 
intrigued by the once existing or phantom eleventh-century 
prototypes of the five groups of MSS whose origins seem un- 
clear, but which, like the four existing eleventh-century codi- 
ces, depended on the original materials which also failed to 
survive. This will explain why the editors show variant read- 
ings taken from fourteenth- and fifteenth-century MSS that 
derive from these phantom prototypes, which at the same 
time reveal the history of the text. 

(31) While manuscript copies of Damian's letters occasion- 
ally continued to appear in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, e.g., Msc. Patr. 117 (Ba) of the Staatl. Bibliothek in 
Bamberg, dated 1501, individual letters, opuscula, and vitae 
were printed in incunabula during the last quarter of the fif- 
teenth century.'? In 1514 the first edition of the Vita Romu- 
aldi appeared,'?'! while from 1551-1560 a large collection of 
Damian's letters, sermons, and lives of the saints were pub- 
lished by Luigi Lippomano.!*? In 1579 another large selection 


99. For the Latin edition of this letter, see K. Reindel, Briefe 1, 248-278. 
100. See. F. Dressler, Petrus Damiani 227ff. 

101. Cf. G. Tabacco, Vita beati Romualdi, xxxiii. 

102. Cf. K. Reindel, Studien 1, 25ff. 
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of Damian's works was printed by Canon Marguerin de La 
Bigne (1546-1589), a professor at the Sorbonne, in his Ap- ' 
pendix bibliothecae sanctorum patrum, which in 1589 was edited. 
as volume 3 of the Sacra bibliotheca sanctorum patrum. Another 
attempt at editing Damian's works was undertaken by Caesar 
Baronius (1538—1607)'** in the 11th volume of his Annales 
ecclesiastici (1605). Baronius was able to employ a greater se- 
lection of Damian MSS for his work, since he was in contact 
with Constantine Gaetani, who at the time was engaged in 
editing the opera omnia of Peter Damian, an effort that, for 
its time, was outstanding. 

(32) Gaetani's!5 work was an attempt at collecting and ed- 
iting all the writings of Damian from all existing MSS. Born 
in Syracusa, Sicily in 1568, he entered the Benedictine order 
in the monastery of S. Nicoló in Catania in 1586. Through 
the intervention of Cardinal Baronius he was called to Rome 
by Pope Clement VIII and was entrusted with the editing of 
Damian's writings. As a member of the Congregation of 
Monte Cassino, and with the Vatican MSS at his disposal, 
Gaetani was able to command a greater range of the MS tra- 
dition of Damian's works than any of his predecessors, and 
seems to have used the four major eleventh-century codices 
which were spoken of above. But at times his editing reveals 
strange lapses from the readings found in these dominant 
MSS. Occasionally, for example, he chose to be guided by MS 
A, the fourteenth-century copy of MS V1, even though the 
latter was obviously older, and, because of the vastness of the 
undertaking, depended on the work of assistants who were 
less competent to judge the quality of the MSS, and to deci- 
pher the handwriting and the abbreviations there contained. 
Nevertheless, in 1606! the first volume of Gaetani’s edition 
appeared, containing all the biographical material on Dami- 


103. Cf. A. Wilmart, Une lettre 125, n. 1; K. Reindel, Studien 1, 31f. 

104. See. A. Pincherle, "Cesare Baronio," Dizionario biografico degli italiani 
6 (1964), 470—478; H. Jedin, Kardinal Caesar Baronius, in: Katholisches Le- 
ben und Kirchenreform im Zeitalter der Glaubensspaltung 38 (1978). 

105. Cf. J. Ruysschaert, Constantino Gaetani, in: Studi e testi 237 (1964), 
261—326; K. Reindel, Studien 1, 4off. 

106. Cf. K. Reindel, Studien 1, 41ff. 
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an's life that he could unearth, and then his letters, arranged 
in eight books according to the dignity of their recipients: 
popes, cardinals, patriarchs and archbishops, bishops and 
archdeacons, priests and clerics, abbots and monks, secular 
princes, and simple laymen. The second volume, appearing 
in 1608, contained Damian's sermons and lives of the saints. 
In 1615 volume 3 was published, containing Opuscula 1-16. 
These, too, are letters, and differ only in size from the letters 
found in volume 1. In 1640 the fourth and last volume was 
published, containing prayers and poems, and the Collectanea 
in vetus testamentum of John of Lodi. 

(33) Gaetani's edition was frequently reprinted, and as 
early as 1623 the first such reprint, issuing from Lyons, re- 
vealed many changes. The most important of these was the 
alteration of 43 of Damian's letters into opuscula, added to the 
16 opuscula edited in Gaetani's volume 3. Opusculum 60 was 
then produced, entitled the Expositio mystica historiarum libri 
Geneseos, taken from thirty segments of Damian's writings ex- 
plaining excerpts from Genesis, found in the Collectanea in 
vetus testamentum. The first significant addition to the Gaetani 
corpus was the publication of Angelo Mai (1782-1854), pre- 
fect of the Vatican Library. In 1832 he printed the account 
of one of Damian's companions, describing his trip into Gaul 
to the monastery of Cluny,!® and the Testimonia novi testamenti, 
found in the Vatican MS, Cod. lat. 4930 (V5), for which Gae- 
tani had searched in vain.!°* All of Damian's writings, printed 
before the middle of the nineteenth century, were then re- 
printed by Migne, Patrologia latina 144 and 145, and since 
then several other letters have been discovered, and find their 
place in the Latin and English editions.’ 

(34) Translations of Damian's letters into English have been 
minimal. In 1959 Patricia McNulty published her St. Peter 
Damian. Selected Writings on the Spiritual Life Translated with an 


107. De Gallica profectione domni Petri Damiani et eius ultramontano itinere (PL 
145, 865-880; MGH Scriptores 30, 1034—1046). 

108. See K. Reindel, Studien 1, 48. 

109. For a summary of these later discoveries, cf. K. Reindel, Studien 1, 
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Introduction.!'? The one ape piece there contained was 
Letter 28, formerly Opusc. 11. The other selections are’ 
marred by the translator’s indusion of several spurious ser- 
mons, falsely attributed to Peter Damian. A partial translation 
of Letter 119, entitled On Divine Omnipotence, appeared in 
J. F. Wippel and A. Wolter, Medieval Philosophy (New York, 
1969), prepared by the present translator. In 1982 Pierre J. 
Payer translated the Book of Gomorrah,!!! now Letter 31, for- 
merly known as Opusc. 7 in Migne, PL 145. Payer’s work has 
a valuable introduction (pp. 3-23), but unfortunately the 
Migne text there translated is a bowdlerized version of the 
original, from which significant sections were deleted, seem- 
ingly because the first editor, Gaetani, thought them too sex- 
ually explicit. 

(35) Viewing Damian's correspondence as a whole, one is 
impressed by its volume, the high quality of its Latin rhetor- 
ical style, and the sustained moral and ascetical motivation. 
From what we know of the preservation of his writings at the 
hermitage of Fonte Avellana, there can be little doubt that 
Damian was determined to bequeath to succeeding centuries 
his legacy of theological and historical commentary. His ob- 
servations of the contemporary scene were limited in space 
and time to those of a solitary who never quite abandoned 
either his interest in ecclesiastical reform, or his zest and tal- 
ent for letter writing, of which he was strongly aware. In one 
of his letters to the archdeacon Hildebrand, for example, he 
wrote: "Certainly, there is no one alive to whom I would 
rather write, if only you would condescend to read it. But 
since there is little chance of that, notice how careful and 
polished is my style, how flowery my eloquence, how glittering 
and elegant is my diction.”!!? 

(36) Whether at home in his hermitage, surrounded by his 
library, or in Rome, or on the road, he found letter writing 


110. New York: Harper and Row, 1960. 

111. P. J. Payer, Peter Damian: Book of Gomorrah. An Eleventh-Century 
Treatise against Clerical Homosexual Practices (Waterloo, Ontario, Canada, 
1982). 

112. Letter 75. 
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an agreeable occupation. But besides giving him the satisfac- 
tion of vicarious personal contact, it also prevented him from 
idleness and boredom. Occasionally his letters were brief, but 
generally they were several pages long, at times reaching the 
length of a small book. Frequently, he excused himself for 
breaching the limits of epistolary brevity, but then inserted 
chapter headings to break the tedium of a long disserta- 
tion.!! 


IV. Précis of Selected Letters 


(37) It will, perhaps, be helpful to select from Damian's 180 
letters a group that is most characteristic of his interests and 
style. In chronological order they range from 1048 to 1069, 
and reveal the optimistic mood of a man in his maturity, and 
at length the rather pessimistic outlook of one approaching 
the end of his career. The first of these is Letter 28, which he 
entitled Dominus vobiscum (“The Lord be with you"), one of 
the more original pieces of theological writing of the Middle 
Ages. Confronted by the question of using plural formulae 
when praying or celebrating Mass alone, he suggests that in 
view of the doctrine of the mystical body of Christ and the 
communion of saints, one is never truly alone. His Letter 31, 
the Book of Gomorrah, as he calls it, is perhaps the most cele- 
brated treatise on homosexuality, "unique in the medieval 
Christian literature of the West.!* The suggestion that Da- 
mian's knowledge of the "facts" of homosexual practice might 
point to such experiences in his own youth,!!® is quite specu- 
lative. The only suggestion of his own sexual orientation is 
provided by Damian in Letter 143, addressed to the young 
Countess Guilla. There, after commenting that it is undoubt- 
edly better to be ignorant of a matter over which conflict 
might arise, than to be always struggling to forget it, he con- 
tinues: “It is safer for me to converse in writing with young 


113. On Damian’s use of subheadings, see Letter 66, last sentence. 

114. P. J. Payer, Book of Gomorrah 5. 

115. Cf. L. K. Little, "The Personal Development of Peter Damian,” Order 
and Innovation in the Middle Ages: Essays in Honor of Joseph R. Strayer (1976), 
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women in whose presence I am apprehensive. Certainly I, 
who am already an old man, can licitly and securely look 
upon the face of an old woman, lined with wrinkles, whose, 
features are moist with rheum from her watering eyes; but 
like boys from a fire, I guard my eyes at the sight of more 
beautiful and attractive faces. My heart is indeed unhappy, 
for a hundred readings of the Gospel mysteries do not suffice 
to retain them, whereas the recollection of beauty, seen but 
once, never leaves my memory." 

(38) His most celebrated work, Letter 40, which Damian 
entitled Liber gratissimus, because it was composed for those 
who had been ordained gratis by simonists, defended the 
opinion that simoniacal ordinations, while being illicit, are 
nevertheless valid, and like baptism cannot be repeated. His 
position on this question was based on earlier canonical 
sources,!6 and on patristic literature. The letter was ad- 
dressed to Henry, the archbishop of Ravenna, to whom Da- 
mian sent his work for censorship in the summer of 1052. 
But the last two paragraphs of this exceedingly long letter 
make it clear that it was finally sent to Pope Nicholas II, be- 
cause the archbishop had proven rather incompetent in the 
matter, or, at least, had shown no interest by responding. The 
edition of L. von Heinemann!" proposed the idea that the 
Liber gratissimus had appeared in three distinct redactions 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. But the MS base 
of Heinemann was too small to support such a theory, and 
when the Liber gratissimus is studied in the light of all surviv- 
ing MSS, many of which were unknown to him, it is clear that 
the entire text as we know it today belonged to the original 
format. The only change was the addition of the last two par- 
agraphs in 1061, with which the entire composition was sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the Holy See. 

(39) Of quite a different texture, Letter 66, written in the 
summer of 1059, was sent to the former countess Blanche, 
formerly thought to be the sister of Uguccio, the marquis of 


116. Cf. Ryan, Sources 36—52, nos. 47-93. 
117. MGH Ldl 1 (1891), 15-75. 
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Monte S. Maria, now a nun in Milan. Damian was proud of 
this piece of mystical theology, and referred to it in Letters 
92 and 93,!? and in Letter 109, thus confirming the authen- 
ticity of all four pieces. This letter is noteworthy in several 
regards: it provides advice for a: young noble widow, whose 
adolescent son is still alive, approving of her entry into the 
religious life; and secondly, it contains a prose counterpart to 
his poetic tetralogy on death, judgment, heaven, and hell,” 
providing motivation for her abandonment of transitory 
earthly glory. 

(40) Somewhat after 1060 he composed Letter 81 in answer 
to a request of a confrere for an introductory discussion of 
theology. This primer of Catholic belief, a fine example of 
clear exposition, stresses the importance of the virtue of 
faith, and then concentrates on the doctrine of the Trinity, 
on Christology, on Pneumatology, with passing reference to 
Mariology. Damian pays special attention to the procession of 
the Holy Spirit, basing his teaching on both Greek and Latin 
Fathers, but in no way hints at a contemporary schism be- 
tween the Greek and Latin churches over this issue. This 
piece is a splendid demonstration of prescholastic theology 
that, in the manner of patristic writers, avoids the stereotyp- 
ical formality of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century dialecti- 
cal presentation. 

(41) A year later, in Letter 86 to Desiderius, the abbot of 
Monte Cassino, he composed one of his most unusual works. 


118. Letter 92, a longer version of Letter 93, describes the events that will 
occur on the fifteen days preceding the Last Judgment. It is a curious piece 
that escaped inclusion in all the major MSS of the eleventh century. 

119. See M. Lokrantz, L'opera poetica di S. Pier Damiani (Studia Latina 
Stockholmensia 12, 1964), 80-83, 85—89. It is of further interest that Dam- 
ian's eschatology does not include a lengthy discussion of purgatory, even 
though in this letter he is one of the earliest medieval writers to use the term 
purgatorium as a substantive (ut non modo viri, sed et nobiles mulieres hoc purga- 
torii genus inhianter arriperent.) On which, see K. Rahner, “Fegfeuer,” LThK 4 
(1960), 51; Hildebert of Lavardin, In dedicatione ecclesiae sermo quartus (PL 
171, 741C); J. Le Goff, The Birth of Purgatory (1981), trans. A. Goldhammer 
(London, 1984); G. R. Edwards, “Purgatory: ‘Birth’ or Evolution?" Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History 36 (1985), 634—646, where it is stated that "the term 
purgatorium was not used substantively before about 1170." 
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While deploring the wretched condition of the contemporary, , 
world, he congratulates the monks on their good fortune in 
living in a monastic ark, prepared by the Lord for them to. 
survive the current flood. It also compares their monastery 
to a Cassiodorian vivarium, filled with fish and fowl and ani- 
mals of all kinds. These he proceeds to interpret mystically, 
adapting their natures to human vices and virtues. His chief 
sources, the Physiologus, and Bestiarius, and the Hexameron of 
Ambrose, are very much in evidence.!?? 

(42) In 1062 or 1063 appeared his Letter 89, written to 
Cadalus, bishop of Parma, the antipope Honorius II. His sav- 
age rhetoric is totally unrestrained; he will publish this piece 
as an open letter to the world, imploring all to use every 
means to forestall this intruder into the Holy See. The letter 
is noteworthy for its use of historical precedent in comparing 
and contrasting the actions and intentions of Cadalus, to 
whose greed Damian attributes most of his ambition. At- 
tached to this letter, as evidenced in the best MSS of his writ- 
ings, we now find the legal debate, the Disceptatio synodalis, 
formerly known as Opusc. 11.?' It is a procès-verbal between 
the fictitious counsel for the king and the attorney for the 
Roman Church, written to influence the coming synod of 
Augsburg, where the schism between Pope Alexander II and 
antipope Honorius II would hopefully be resolved. This work 
allows Damian to explore in depth the significance of the Pa- 
pal Election Decree of 1059, and to explain his own position 
on the relationship between Church and State. 

(43) Damian's Letter 119, known also as *On Divine Om- 
nipotence," was written to Abbot Desiderius and the monks 
of Monte Cassino in early 1065. It is perhaps his most ambi- 
tious rhetorical and dialectical production.!? While his at- 


120. For bibliography and precise references to these sources, see Letter 
86. Cf. also Cassiodorus, Institutiones 1.29.9. 

121. Cf. supra, n. 47. 

122. Cf. A. Cantin, Pierre Damien: Lettre sur la toute-puissance divine. (SC 
119 [Paris, 1972].) Here Cantin provides a lengthy introduction to his French 
translation of this letter. For a partial English translation by the present au- 
thor, see J. F. Wippel and A. B. Wolter, Medieval Philosophy (New York, 1969), 
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tempt at a philosophical solution to the problem of divine 
omnipotence may be considered naive and, in the light of 
later logical and theological developments, the work of an am- 
ateur, his chief concern is pastoral and theological. His pur- 
pose in discussing the absolutely unlimited power of God, 
defying the principle of contradiction, is to safeguard the di- 
vine revelation of Scripture, in view of which human logic is 
vain and unsatisfactory. Incidental discussions of the nature 
of God and his creative power, of the contingency of time and 
space in relation to divine necessity, are features that produce 
one of Damian's outstanding theological works. 

(44) Always true to his eremitical vocation, Damian com- 
posed Letter 153 after 1067 for Abbot Mainardus of Pom- 
posa and for his community. It is a model piece of reforming 
literature meant for monks, revealing his grasp of the spiri- 
tual life to which religious should aspire. As a contemplative 
solitary, he attempts to win over his cenobitic contemporaries 
by using passages from the Rule of St. Benedict to strengthen 
his arguments. For a reader who is not a monk, this letter 
provides insight into the motivation that would prompt a per- 
son to adopt a life-style that runs counter to that of the ma- 
jority of men and women. It is not fear, but the love of God 
that flows from compunction, and the practice of other vir- 
tues that follows from this love. A notable passage in this let- 
ter addresses the mistaken notion of many critics of Peter 
Damian who have labelled him an anti-intellectual. He de- 
plores the addiction of some monks to secular studies and 
their abandonment of theology. But his castigation is not ab- 
solute, since he admits of the ancillary use of the arts in the 
study of Sacred Scripture, '?? 

(45) And lastly, in the twilight of his career, in August 1069, 


140-152. Letter 119 was edited and translated into Italian in P. Brezzi e 
B. Nardi, S. Pier Damiani. De divina omnipotentia e altri opusculi (Florence, 
1943). For a study of Letter 119, see Irvin M. Resnick, Repentance, Forgiveness, 
and God's Power over the Past. A Study of St. Peter Damian's De divina omnipotentia. 
(Ph.D. dissertation, University of Virginia, 1983). 

123. On Damian's attitude toward dialectic and secular studies in general, 
see K. Reindel, “Neue Literatur zu Petrus Damiani," DA 32 (1976), 435, and 
the literature there cited. 
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he composed Letter 165, entitled in the MSS: On the Contempt , 
of the World. In a pessimistic mood that reflects his advancing 
years and physical infirmities, he deplores the vile condition, 
of the world that will soon come to an end. This piece has 
often been cited to depict the gloom that pervaded the “Dark 
Ages.” But now, knowing something of its provenance and 
the physical condition of its author, we can be assured that it 
is atypical even of the stern man who composed it. A certain 
note of frustration appears in this work, making it apparent 
that the old man has lost his power to influence public policy, 
even within the Church. His voice is not heeded even in sy- 
nods and councils, and consequently he advises both monks 
and hermits to desist from attempting reform in the secular 
world, as he had done, and to remain faithful in promoting 
their own sanctification. He inveighs against monks who de- 
preciate the laws, amass money in defiance of their commit- 
ment to poverty, desert their monasteries by yielding to the 
lure of wanderlust, dress in fine clothes, and associate famil- 
iarly even with those under the ban of excommunication. 
Carried away by his denunciation of these false brethren, he 
paints a picture of worldly corruption where greed and ava- 
rice are rampant, that can only be the prelude to final disin- 
tegration. The monk, Peter the rhetorician has replaced the 
monk, Peter the Sinner. 

(46) There is still much to be done in studying this letter 
collection of a man who was prominent in the society of the 
eleventh century. Damian was fond of explaining and but- 
tressing theological truths by adopting a mystical or spiritual 
interpretation of the Scriptures. In giving moral advice, on 
the other hand, he had recourse to stories or exempla that 
enhanced the point he was making. His letters and sermons 
are filled with them, and there is a need to assess the moral 
and dogmatic presuppositions of these mediaeval tales and 
legends. Scriptural citations appear in the text with such reg- 
ularity and frequency that one is tempted to suppose that the 
author knew the sacred writings (especially the Old Testa- 
ment) by heart. Damian’s scriptural quotations frequently 
vary both from the Latin Vulgate and from those of the an- 
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cient Latin versions edited by P. Sabatier, probably because 
the author was either led astray by a faulty memory or de- 
pendent upon citations quoted from the Latin Fathers.!?* 
This translation, therefore, renders the quotations as given 
by Damian. Occasional guidance has been sought from the 
Douay-Rheims Bible, and modern English translations and 
paraphrases (The New English Bible and the New American 
Bible). 

(47) As the translator wrestled with the Latin text now ap- 
pearing in the MGH, he chose to include the heavy notation 
that forms a commentary to each letter. But since this practice 
was deemed by the project's editorial staff to be a costly du- 
plication of effort, the translator was persuaded, over the ob- 
jection of the Latin editor of the MGH, to compress the 
annotation by using frequent "see" references to the notes in 
that edition. 

(48) Perhaps there is some justification for the lengthy com- 
mentary of Letter 1. The dating of this letter for 1040-1041 
recognizes it chronologically as the first of Damian's writings, 
earlier than the Vita S. Romualdi, which affects the psycho- 
historical interpretation of Prof. Lester K. Little, who saw in 
the Vita, as Damian's presumed earliest writing, the fulfill- 
ment of his quest for a father figure. Secondly, since Letter 1 
is well known in Jewish mediaeval scholarship, especially 
through the work of B. Blumenkranz, a great effort was 
made to identify the young Peter Damian's sources for his 
premiere in the literary field. Finally, the commentary took 
pains to point out that Damian's purpose was not to appear 
as a gross anti-Semite, but as a sincere, pastorally oriented 
advocate of Judaeo-Christian spirituality. 


124. The translator frequently noted that a Scripture text in question 
agreed in its reading with a Saint-Germain codex, cited in the notes of Sa- 
batier's Bibliorum sacrorum latinae versiones antique. 3 vols. (Reims, 1743—1749; 
Paris, 1751). 
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Peter Damian to Honestus, a nobleman and later a monk of Pomposa, 
in reply to the latter's request for arguments against the Jews. He re- 
sponds with a discussion, based on Sacred Scripture, of the Trinity of 
persons in one divine substance; of the divinity and humanity of 
Christ, the Messiah, who has already come into this world; and finally, 
of many other topics which Jews customarily raise against Christians. 
(1040-1041)? 


7O SIR HONESTUS,? a most illustrious man in the dark- 
ness of this Egypt, Peter, the least servant of the 
=' monks sends everlasting love in Christ. 


1. Constantine Gaetani divided this letter into two works, Op. 2 entitled 
Antilogus contra Judaeos ad Honestum virum clarissimum (3 [1615], 10-18) and 
Op. 3, Dialogus inter Judaeum requirentem et Christianum e contrario respondentem. 
Ad eundem Honestum (3 [1615], 18—22). This arrangement appears also in 
Migne PL 145, 41—58 and 57—68. G. Miccoli, "Due note sulla tradizione man- 
oscritta di Pier Damiani,” Note e discussioni erudite 8 (Rome, 1959), 9-15, has 
demonstrated that we are dealing here with only one work; D. Balboni, "San 
Pier Damiano, maestro e discepolo in Pomposa,” Benedictina 22 (1975), 88, 
agrees with this opinion. 

2. For the dating of this letter, see G. Lucchesi, "L'antilogus contra Ju- 
daeos di S. Pier Damiano e Pomposa,” Analecta Pomposiana 1 (1965), 8of. See 
also infra, n. 132. 

3. A. Samaritani, "Sui destinatari degli opuscoli 1-3, 29, 42/2, 48 di 
S. Pier Damiano," Analecta Pomposiana 9 (1967), 141—147, sought to identify 
Honestus, the recipient of this letter with the advocatus of the monastery of 
Pomposa, appointed during the tenure of Abbot Mainardus, and who later 
also became a monk there. He would likewise be the recipient of Letters 27 
and 175. Lucchesi, Vita, no. 15 supports this identification. 

4. Cf. Ex 10.21. In Letter 27, Damian compares life in the secular world 
to Egypt, and the path from it leading to the promised land, i.e., to life in 
the monastery. This further reinforces the identification of the Honestus of 
this letter with the monk of the same name in Letter 27. Here we may also 
clarify Damian's position in writing this tract against the Jews. It seems un- 
likely that he had personal contacts with Italian Jews, but was acquainted 
with at least some of the anti-Jewish literature that dated back to patristic 
times. It is especially in his mustering of Scripture texts that he reveals his 
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(2) My dear friend, by our brother Leo® you recently sent 
word to me, begging that I should write something for you' 
to use in silencing, with reasoned arguments, the Jews who 
debate with you; and that when entering a controversy con- 
cerning Christ, you could win your case with the clearest tes- 
timony from Sacred Scripture. But if you wish to be a knight 
of Christ and to fight manfully for him, as a renowned war- 
rior take up arms against the vices of the flesh, against the 
stratagems of the devil, enemies, indeed, who never die, 
rather than against the Jews who now have been almost ex- 
terminated from the face of the earth.® Still, by no means do 
I disparage this endeavor; on the contrary, I have decided 
that it is appropriate to comply with your request. Surely it is 
disgraceful for a man of the Church to hold his tongue out 
of ignorance when those outside the fold’ set things in a false 
light, and that a Christian incapable of giving an account of 
Christ? should retreat, conquered and ashamed, as his ene- 
mies vaunt over him. One may add, that often harmful in- 
eptitude and dangerous simplicity in such matters not only 
excite boldness in the unbelieving, but also beget error and 
doubt in the hearts of the faithful. 

(3) And since certainly this knowledge relates totally to the 
faith, and faith is undoubtedly the foundation of all virtues;? 
when the foundation is shaken, the whole structure of the 
building soon threatens to fall into ruin. One must know, 


dependence on the writings of Tertullian, Cyprian, Jerome and Augustine; 
on a pseudo-Augustinian work, on Evagrius, Quodvultdeus, Isidore of Se- 
ville, and on an anonymous text of the 10th century. When citations from 
the Old and New Testament appear in this letter in much the same order as 
they were used in these anti-Jewish tracts, and when his interpretation of 
these citations is identical or similar to that of his sources, we are able to 
recognize his literary dependence. Specific cases of this dependence will be 
given throughout this letter. 

5. Samaritani, Destinatari, 141, n. 3 thinks this Leo to be the same person 
referred to in Letter 142, a monk of St. Apollinaris in Classe. 

6. Miccoli, "Due note,” 10, n. 2 traces this statement to Rodulfus Glaber, 
Historiarum libri quinque 3, 7, ed. M. Prou, Raoul Glaber, Les cing livres de ses 
histoires (Collection de textes, 1886) 72. 

7. Mk 4.11. 8. Acts 19.33. 

9. Cf. Heb 11.6. Faith as the foundation of all virtues is a commonplace 
idea found in Gregory I, Moralia 35, 8, 15 (PL 76, 758). 
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however, that a Christian man should not enter this fight for 
reasons of empty glory or for the love of conflict alone, but 
rather because he hopes to be able to benefit the soul of his 
adversary through the grace of conversion. Hence also Paul 
says: “If some one seems to be contentious, we recognize no 
such custom among us.”!° And to Titus: “See to it that you 
abstain from stupid arguments and genealogies, and from all 
controversies and quarrels about the law; they are unproduc- 
tive and pointless.” And when someone starts an action in 
this matter, he should be advised not to anger his adversary 
by contentious invective or proud conceit, but with kindly love 
and most patient seriousness should attract his mind, so that 
by the modest sweetness of his words he might perhaps soften 
to the point of believing the stony heart,!? which by an excess 
of acrimony he would render more obdurate. | 

(4) And so it is that the same Apostle, when he remarked 
to Timothy: “Have nothing to do with senseless, ignorant dis- 
putations,"? immediately added: "And the servant of the 
Lord must not be quarrelsome but must be kindly toward all. 
He must be an apt teacher, patiently and gently correcting 
those who contradict him, so that when God enables them to 
repent and know the truth, they may come to their senses 
and escape from the devil's snares by which they had been 
caught and held at his will."!* But although almost all the 
books of the Old Testament bear witness to Christ, putting 
aside this abundance of words, I take pains to set before you 
a few, clear statements of the prophets, by which, however, 
with the help of God, you may win a victory over all the mad- 
ness of Jewish depravity and all their garrulous fabrications. 
And since an arrow is shot more accurately if first the target 
which it must pierce is set up for us to hit, I here bring on 
this contentious Jew, that the shafts of my words put into the 
air may not fly aimlessly, but in a well-aimed barrage, may 
rather reach the specified objective.!5 


10. 1 Cor 11.16. 11. Titus 3.9. 

12. Ez 11.19; 36.26. 13. 2 Tim 2.23. 

14. 2 Tim 2.24-26. 

15. To facilitate the reading of longer letters, this translation will insert 
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In the Name of the Lord the Debate Now Begins uL 


(5) Tell us therefore, Jew, as you deny the Trinity and con- 
sequently are unaware of unity, if, as you assert, God is one 
in person, to whom did he say: "Let us make man to our 
image and likeness'?!9 For if there were one person in the 
Godhead, he would not have said “let us make,” but “let me 
make." If there were three substances, he would not have 
used the singular "our image," but rather "our images." 
Therefore, while “let us make" asserts Trinity and "our im- 
age" indicates unity, it is clearly obvious that the essentially 
one God consists of three persons. Come then, Jew, proceed 
through the forest of God's Word, walk along with me, stu- 
diously turn the pages of your law. Do you find in them any- 
thing that disagrees with this statement of mine? Listen to 
what your Moses says once again: "This is the book of the 
descendants of Adam. On the day that God created man, he 
made him in the likeness of God. He created them male and 
female."" Why is it not said that God created man in his 
image and likeness, but that God created man in the image 
of God, if it were not to distinguish clearly the person of the 
Father and of the Son? Similar to this is the statement made 
again by the same Moses: "The Lord came down to see the 
city and the tower that the sons of Adam were building.”!® 


titles and superscriptions found in the MSS, even though most of them de- 
rive from eleventh or twelfth-century editors (unlike the practice of the MGH 
edition). 

16. Gen 1.26. On the dependence of the doctrine of the Trinity on Gen 
1.26, and on the Jewish objections thereto, cf. P. Browe, Die Judenmission im 
MA und die Püpste, (Miscellanea historiae pontificiae 6, 1942), 122. Tertullian 
uses the same text in Adversus Marcionem, 2.4, 4, ed. E. Kroymann (CC 1, 
1954), 478 and 5.8, 1: 685, but interprets it differently from Damian. Also 
Isidore of Seville, De fide catholica ex veteri et novo testamento contra Iudaeos ad 
Florentinam sororem suam, 1.3 (PL 83, 455A) and 1 -4 (PL 83, 458B), but only 
in the second case does he follow the interpretation of Damian. A similar 
interpretation is found also in the Vita sancti Sylvestri, c. 2, ed. B. Mombritius 
(Sanctuarium seu vitae sanctorum 2 [1910]), 517, line 57ff. See also Altercatio 
aecclesiae contra synagogam et synagoge contra aecclesiam, ed. B. Blumenkrantz, 
“Altercatio aecclesiae contra synagogam." Texte inédit du X“ siècle, Revue du 
moyen áge latin 10 (1954), 70. 

17. Gen 5.1-2. 18. Gen 11.5. 
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And shortly after that he added: "Come, let us go down and 
there confuse their language."!? 

(6) You see, therefore, that “the Lord came down" ex- 
presses the one divine essence; but "Come, let us go down" 
teaches that there are three persons. Also ask Abraham why 
when seeing three men he adored one? Thus it was written: 
“The Lord appeared to him in the valley of Mamre, as he sat 
in the entrance of his tent, while the day was growing hot";?? 
and then he added: "When he looked up, three men ap- 
peared to him standing nearby.”?! Notice that although he 
first said: “The Lord appeared to him"; when the event was 
described, it was not said: “a man appeared to him," but 
"three men appeared to him." It is here clearly demonstrated 
that he who appeared to him is one in divine substance and 
is threefold in person.? Abraham's words likewise give evi- 
dence of this when he says: "Sir," he said, "if I have found 
favor in your sight, do not go on past your servant. But let 
me bring a little water and wash your feet, and rest yourselves 
under the tree.”? 

(7) What was written of Lot quite aptly agrees with this, in 
that although two angels were about to take him out of 
Sodom which was soon to be destroyed, Lot said to them: "I 
pray, my Lord, because your servant has found favor in your 
sight";?* and then a little farther on he added: "Then the 
Lord rained down sulphur and fire upon Sodom and Go- 
morrah from the Lord out of heaven."?5 Since it is said that 
the Lord rained down from the Lord, it is perfectly obvious 
that both persons, namely, of the Father and the Son, are 
meant. 

(8) And so too he says to Moses: "I am the God of Abra- 
ham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob."?9 Why is it that he 
calls himself the God of only three of the fathers and not also 


19. Gen 11.7. This text is found also in Altercatio, 71. 

20. Gen 18.1. 21. Gen 18.2. 

22. Cf. Quodvultdeus, Contra Iudaeos, paganos et Arrianos, c. 5, ed. R. 
Braun, CC 60 (1976), 233. 

29. Gen 18.3—4. 24. Gen 19.18-19. 

25. Gen 19.24. Cf. Isidore, De fide 1, 3 (PL 83, 455B). 

26. Ex 3.6. In Altercatio, 55, the synagoge quotes the same text. 
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of the others? Is he not also the God of Enoch? Is he not the 
God of Noah and of innumerable other just men? What does 
it mean, I ask, that by omitting all the other fathers, he calls 
himself the God of only three men, except to manifest him- 
self, who is one in substance, to be threefold in person? The 
prophet Isaiah also clearly and thoroughly taught this Trinity 
of persons and unity of nature when he reported seeing Sera- 
phim who cried out: “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts.”?” 
To show the Trinity of persons, “holy” is pronounced three 
times. But to indicate that the substance of the Trinity is one, 
he speaks of the Lord of hosts, and not of the Lords of hosts. 
David, too, was of the same opinion when he said: "By the 
word of the Lord the heavens were made."?? And the Word 
of the Lord is the Son of the Father. 

(9) But to prove that the entire Trinity together cooperated 
in making the heavens, he at once spoke of the divinity of 
the Holy Spirit: "And by the Spirit of his mouth all their 
power."?? We read elsewhere, too, of this Spirit: "His Spirit 
adorned the heavens.” And the same David says in another 
psalm: “May God, our God, bless us; may God bless us."*! 
Since he had spoken of God thrice, to show that he was one, 
he added: “And may all the ends of the earth fear him.”*? 
And that I might point out another blessing of God, similar 
to the one of which the Holy Spirit spoke through the words 
of David, let us go back to the book of Numbers. For there it 
is written: “The Lord said to Moses, ‘Speak to Aaron and his 
sons. This is how you shall bless the children of Israel, and 
you shall say to them, The Lord bless you and keep you. The 
Lord let his face shine upon you and be gracious to you. The 
Lord look upon you kindly and give you peace.’ "5? And that 


27. Is 6.3. Cf. Isidore, De fide 1, 4 (PL 83, 459C). See also Altercatio, 74, 
where a similar usage occurs. 

28. Ps 32.6. Cf. Isidore, De fide 1, 4 (PL 83, 459C); see also Liber de variis 
quaestionibus adversus Iudaeos seu ceteros infideles vel plerosque haereticos ex utroque 
testamento collectus, c. 18, 6, ed. A. C. Vega and A. E. Anspach (Scriptores 
ecclesiastici hispano-latini veteris et medii aevi [1940]), 52; and cf. Altercatio, 
73f.; in both instances the wording is almost identical. 

29. Ps 92.6. 80. Job 26.15. 

31. Ps 66.7—8. Cf. Altercatio, 74. 32. Ps 66.8. 

33. Num 6.22—26. 
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it might become evident that this God is one, whose name is 
repeated in a threefold invocation over the people, there is 
the immediate statement: "They shall invoke my name upon 
the children of Israel, and I will bless them."** 

(10) Take note, then, Jew, as we page through almost all 
the books of your law, that we quite clearly discover the unity 
of the divine essence and the Trinity of persons. And if I 
should wish to gather in affirmation of this all the statements 
supplied in your books, my tongue would probably grow 
tired before I ran short of texts. But since every assertion of 
your faction cleverly supports the one purpose of denying 
that Christ is God or the Son of God, the thrust of my plea 
will now also directly follow this route. Do not, as is your 
custom, by using subtle dodges, turn yourself, as it were, into 
varying types of monster like a slippery snake?* when cap- 
tured, try to escape my hands; but let all your innermost 
senses be free to understand, let your heart thrust aside the 
ancient veil of ignorance, let the ears of your mind be care- 
fully attuned. Let your tongue speak, so long as it thinks it 
has something to say that is likely true; but when unable to 
oppose me, it should reasonably hold its peace; so that, if 
possible, he who grants me, although unskilled, the substance 
of arguments to support the truth, may also infuse into the 
darkness of your mind the light of his wisdom that leads to 
faith.*?7 


On Christ, Who Is the Son of God 


(11) So let us begin, and trustingly beg help from him of 
whom we speak, saying: "Let God arise, and let his enemies 
be scattered, and let those who hate him flee before him.”** 
We read, we believe, and therefore are convinced that God, 


34. Num 6.27. 

35. The books of the Old Testament. 

36. The figure "slippery snake,” used for a Jew, is found also in the Vita 
s. Sylvestri, 519, line 39; cf. Browe, Judenmission, 123. Perhaps it was also a 
common byword, for which see Rufinus, Historia ecclesiastica, 10, 3, 962, ed. 
Th. Mommsen, in Eusebius, Werke, 2, ed. E. Schwartz, Die griechischen christ- 
lichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte (1903—1909). 

37. The following title is in the MS. 38. Ps 67.2. 
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the almighty Father, begot the Word from himself before all 
ages. But if you, Jew, try to deny this, you will without doubt ' 
be proven guilty of fighting against God himself, whom you. 
claim to adore. He it was who said: "My heart has uttered a 
good word.” And another prophet says of this word: “The 
Word of the Lord is mighty and strong, who is able to grasp 
it?"* And again Isaiah speaks of it when he says: "So shall 
my Word be, which shall go forth from my mouth: it will not 
return to me void, but it shall do whatever I wish, and shall 
prosper in the things for which I sent it."*! Certainly, if he 
had said this of some passing word, he would not have spoken 
of it as returning to him, or as doing something. By the power 
of this Word the earth was created, the heavens with their 
lights were established, and the sea was poured into its 
depths. Of whom, as it was said above, we read: “By the Word 
of the Lord the heavens were made.” This Word, born of 
the Father before the ages, at the end of time wished to be- 
come man in the womb of the Virgin. Of the incarnation of 
the Word Habakkuk spoke, when he said: "The Word shall 
go before his face and shall come out into the fields."4* 

(12) But if we look carefully, a little farther on we shall find 
what this Word is, when he says: "But I will rejoice in the 
Lord and will exult in God my Jesus."** And to this point 
Isaiah most evidently exclaims: “Behold, a virgin shall con- 
ceive in her womb and bear a son, and his name shall be 
called Emmanuel,”*® which means God is with us. And else- 


.89. Ps 44.2; cf. Isidore, Liber, 18, 6, 52, where in the same context he cites 
Heb 3.5; see infra, n. 43. 

40. In its present form, this text cannot be identified. 

41. Is 55.11. 42. Ps 32.6. 

43. Hab 3.5. Cf. Isidore, Liber, 18, 6, 53, where the citation is similar to 
Damian's, but also far removed from the Vulgate. See Sabatier, 2, 967, and 
relative to the text, Jerome, Commentariorum in Abacvc prophetam libri duo, ed. 
M. Adriaen, CC 76A (1970), 626, where the text is most like Damian’s. 

44. Hab 3.18. Again the citation varies from the Vulgate and from Sa- 
batier; but thanks to Dr. Walter Thiele, it is found in the Canticum Habacuc 
(Paris, BN Cod. lat. 11553). 

45. Is 7.14. The Vulgate reads: "shall conceive," but Sabatier 2, 531 has 
"shall receive," as does Cyprian, Ad Quirinum (Testimoniorum libri tres), 2, 
9, ed. R. Weber, CC 3 (1972), 41 and Quodvultdeus, 11, 241. For the conclu- 
sion of this passage, cf. Mt 1.23. 
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where the same prophet said of him: "The Lord has loved 
him, he will do his pleasure in Babylon, and his arm shall be 
on the Chaldeans. I myself have spoken and acted: I have 
called him, I have brought him, and his way succeeds.”4° And 
then, speaking in the person of the Son himself, he added: 
"Come near to me and hear this: *Not from the beginning 
did I speak in secret, from the time before they came to pass, 
I was there: and now the Lord God sent me, and his spirit.' 
Thus says the Lord God, the Redeemer, the Holy One of Is- 
rael, ‘I, the Lord your God, teach you what is for your good, 
and lead you in the way you should go. Would that you had 
hearkened to my commandments, "*' and what follows. 

(13) Listen also to the prophet Micah's witnessing to Christ: 
"In the last days," he said, "the mount of the Lord's house 
shall be established higher than the mountains; it shall rise 
above the hills, and peoples shall stream to it; many nations 
shall come and say, ‘Come, let us climb the mount of the 
Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob, and he will instruct 
us in his ways and we will walk in his paths.' For from Zion 
shall go forth instruction, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem. He shall judge between many peoples and rebuke 
strong nations afar off.”4* And Isaiah revealed this truth, not 
only with the same meaning, but in almost the same words. 
To strengthen the position I have taken, I do not hesitate to 
write once again what the Holy Spirit wished to repeat 
through the mouths of two prophets. Therefore he said: "In 
the days to come, the mount of the Lord's house shall be 
established as the highest mountain and raised above the 
hills. All nations shall stream toward it; many nations shall 
come and say, 'Come, let us climb the mountain of the Lord 
to the house of the God of Jacob; and he shall instruct us in 
his ways and we shall walk in his paths.' For from Zion shall 
go forth instruction, and the word of the Lord from Jerusa- 
lem. He shall judge the nations and rebuke many peoples."*? 


46. Is 48.14—15. 47. Is 48.16-18. 

48. Mic 4.1-3. 

49. Is 2.2—4. Isidore, Liber 4, 2, 16 also cites Mic 4.2 and Is 2.3 in con- 
junction; for the use of Is 2.2—3 at this point, see Augustine, Tractatus adversus 
Iudaeos, c. 7 (PL 42, 57ff.). 
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And somewhat farther on he adds: “O house of Jacob, come, 
let us walk in the light of the Lord!"*? Nor should we rightly 
believe that one prophet borrowed this statement from the. 
other, since, as we know, both prophets uttered their proph- 
ecies at the same time and under the same kings. 

(14) But if all these witnesses to the truth do not yet suffice 
for you, Jew, listen to what your Jeremiah says: "This is God, 
and no other is to be compared to him; he has found out all 
the way of understanding, and has given it to Jacob his ser- 
vant, and to Israel, his beloved. Since then he was seen on 
earth and moved among men."*! But if Christ is not God, as 
you assert, show me from your books, when it was, after the 
law was given to Jacob, that God was seen on earth and 
moved among men. But since you are unable to find such a 
case, admit that in all these things you have certainly been 
proven wrong. 

(15) But lest it seem that I am deceiving you by my own 
words, rather than defeating you by texts from the prophets, 
let Daniel also take the stand and testify to Christ: "When the 
Holy of Holies has come," he says, "anointing will cease."5? 
And you state: "The Holy of Holies has not yet come; the 
Messiah has not yet come." Is he yet to come? Show me your 
anointing. If, however, which is a fact, your anointing has 
ceased, and you no longer have either temple, or king, or 
priests, admit that the Holy of Holies has come, of whom 
Isaiah says: "I am God who calls a bird from the east, and 
from a distant land a man to carry out my plan. And I have 
spoken, I will accomplish it; I have created, and I will do it. 
Listen to me, you hardhearted, who are far from justice: I 
have brought on my justice, it is not far off, and my salvation 


50. Is 2.5. 

51. Bar 3.36-38. Cf. Cyprian 2, 6, 35; Quodvultdeus 11, 241 and 13, 
244; also Euagrius, Altercatio legis inter Simonem Iudeum et Theophilum Chris- 
tianum, ed. E. Bratke, CSEL 45, 1 (1904), 5, where this text is attributed to 
Jeremiah; likewise Altercatio, 79. 

52. Dan 9.24 and 26. Damian's citation is not found in this form in the 
Vulgate. It is a conflation of two texts from Daniel, depending on the versio 
antiqua (cf. Sabatier 2, 877). The same use appears also in Quodvultdeus 12, 
242, and is similarly interpreted. 
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shall not tarry. I will put salvation within Zion and give Je- 
rusalem my glory." And let the patriarch Jacob also come 
forward: "The scepter shall not be taken from Judah," he 
says, "nor a ruler from his thigh, till he come who is to be 
sent: and he shall be the expectation of nations."5* 

(16) But if for a thousand years and more you have lived 
without a king, and have lain under the duress of nations, 
how can you now look for the expectation of nations? Since 
the day you cried out and said to Pilate: “We have no king 
but Caesar,"5 you have not had a king; and since you were 
unwilling to heed the King of Kings, you have lost your king- 
dom and your homeland. Well did Moses foresee this, when 
he said: "The Lord will raise up for you a prophet from 
among your own kinsmen; any man who will not hear this 
prophet will be exterminated from among his people."56 And 
again the same Moses says: "For the Lord will give you a 
fearful heart and wasted eyes and a dismayed spirit, and your 
life will be hanging before you. You will stand in dread both 
day and night, never sure of your existence." But when was 
your life hanging before you, if not at the moment when, 
tossing your heads before the cross, you said: *He saved oth- 
ers but he cannot save himself."5? “If he be the Son of God, 
let him come down from the cross and we will believe in 
him."59 

(17) Most clearly the Son of God himself speaks of this 
through David's mouth, when he said: "All they that saw me 


53. Is 49.9 and 11-18. The Vulgate and Jerome, Commentariorum in 
Esaiam libri duodeviginti, ed. M. Andriaen, CC 73 (1963), 519, have Israel in 
place of Damian's Jerusalem. 

54. Gen 49.10. On which, cf. Isidore, De fide 1, 8 (PL 83, 464B) and 2, 2 
(PL 83, 503B), also Isidore, Liber 28, 1, 79. In general, see Adolf Posnanski, 
Schiloh. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Messiaslehre 1: Die Auslegung von Genesis 
49, 10 in Altertume bis zum Ende des MA (1904). 

55. John 19.15. 

56. Deut 18.15; Ex 30.33. Quodvultdeus 13, 243 also correlates these two 
texts. For the wording of Deut 18.15 cf. Sabatier 1, 362. 

57. Deut 28.65-66; cf. J. Danielou, "Das Leben, das am Holze hängt. 
Deut 28.66 in der altchristlichen Katechese," Kirche and Überlieferung. Joseph 
Rupert Geiselmann zum 70. Geburtstag, ed. J. Betz and H. Fries (1960), 22-34. 

58. Mt 27.42. 59. Mt 27.40. 
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scoffed at me; they spoke with their lips and tossed their, 
heads, ‘He relied on the Lord, let him deliver him, let him 
rescue him, since he loves him.’”® Also in the same psalm, 
as clear as day, he showed the print of the nails in his hands 
and feet, when he said: "They have pierced my hands and 
my feet; they have counted all by bones.”* If you are un- 
aware, Jew, he was your ox who was then slaughtered on the 
altar of the cross before your eyes; but, considering what you 
deserve, it is not yet eaten by you. In Deuteronomy, Moses 
speaks of this to your discredit, when he says: "Your ox will 
be slaughtered before your eyes, and you will not eat of its 
flesh."*? He was the ass, of which he says again: "Your ass will 
be stolen in your presence, but you will not recover it.”6 
Rightly does he speak of our Redeemer in the figure of an 
ass who, as it were, submitted his back to bear the burden of 
our depravity, for as the prophet says: "It was our sins that 
he bore.”®t Elsewhere, too, it is aptly stated: "Your sheep,” he 
said, "will be given to your enemies, with no one to come to 
your aid."65 

(18) What these sheep were, by whom the Synagogue ought 
to have been aided, is clearly indicated when he continued: 
"Your sons and daughters will be given to a foreign nation 
while you look on and grow weak at the sight of them the 
whole day long, and there will be no strength in your hand.” 
Now the holy apostles, who are called sheep because of their 
innocence, are sons of the people of Israel, because they orig- 
inate from their offspring. And they were handed over to an 
alien nation when they said to the Jews who persecuted them: 
"The word of God was to be declared to you first of all; but 
since you reject it and thus convict yourselves as unworthy of 
everlasting life, we now turn to the Gentiles. Seeing these 
things, you have not seen them; hearing, you have not under- 


60. Ps 21.8—9. 

61. Ps 21.1718; cf. Isidore, De fide 1, 36 (PL 83, 485AB) and Isidore, 
Liber 22, 3, 66. 

62. Deut 28.91. 63. Ibid. 

64. Is 53.4. This reading differs from the Vulgate, but is found in Saba- 
tier 2, 609 and in Cyprian 2, 13, 45. 

65. Deut 28.31. 66. Deut 28.32. 
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stood."9" Even today the same Moses properly reproaches 
you, when he says: "But not even at the present day has the 
Lord yet given you a mind to understand, or eyes to see, or 
ears to hear." In the same way he also cursed you, saying: 
“The Lord strike you with madness, blindness, and panic, so 
that you will grope about in broad daylight, just as a blind 
man gropes in darkness, and you will be unable to find your 
way.”6? And Isaiah: "Listen carefully,” he said, “but you shall 
not understand! And look intently, but you shall perceive 
nothing! Blind the heart of this people, and dull their ears, 
and close their eyes, lest they see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and understand with their heart and be con- 
verted, and I shall heal them."79 

(19) Do you still wish to have further evidence about Christ 
from Isaiah? "It was I,” he said, “who raised him up to jus- 
tice, and I will direct all his ways. He shall rebuild my city 
and let my exiles go free without price or ransom, says the 
Lord of hosts. Thus says the Lord, The labor of Egypt, the 
commerce of Ethiopia, and the Sabeans, tall of stature, shall 
come over to you and be yours; and they shall follow you, 
coming in chains, and shall adore you, saying in prayer, Only 
in you is God, and there is no God but you. Truly you are a 
hidden God, O God of Israel, the Savior."?! Speak, Jew, and 
answer. Who is it that says: "It was I who raised him up in 
justice"? But if you do not know, proceed, let your eyes glance 
at the end of the previous sentence, and notice that it says: 
“The Lord God of hosts.” 

(20) But now if you are aware that God is speaking, con- 
sider also to whom he is speaking. Go down, therefore, to the 
end of the line following, and notice what is said: “Only in 
you is God, and there is no God but you. Truly you are a 
hidden God, the God of Israel, the Savior.” If, then, it is God 


67. Acts 13.46; cf. Mt 13.13 and Acts 28.26. See also Quodvultdeus 15, 
247. 
68. Deut 29.4. 69. Deut 28.28. 

70. Is 6.9-10. These citations from Deut and Is appear in the same order 
also in Isidore, Liber 13, 2, 38. 

71. Is 45-13-15. 
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himself who is speaking, and it is God to whom he says: "You 
are God,” it is perfectly obvious that the person of the Father" 
is speaking to the Son. Also, since he does not simply say, 
"You are God,” but “in you is God,” and “you are a hidden 
God," he clearly points out the humanity of our Redeemer. 
For, as our apostle says, “in Christ Jesus all the fullness of 
divinity resides in bodily form.””? But when saying: “The la- 
bor of Egypt, and the commerce of Ethiopia, and the Sa- 
beans, tall of stature, shall come over to you, and shall adore 
you," he clearly shows that all gentile nations will be con- 
verted to faith in Christ. And hence a little farther on he 
adds: “Turn to me and you will be saved, all you ends of the 
earth, for I am God and there is no other. By myself I swear, 
the word of justice shall go out of my mouth and shall not 
return; for to me every knee shall bend, and every tongue 
shall swear." And then the Father who is speaking gives 
clear evidence of the Son, when he continues: “Therefore in 
the Lord they will say, ‘Just deeds and power are mine.’ They 
shall come to him and all that resist him shall be confounded. 
In the Lord all the descendants of Israel shall be justified and 
praised.””* Similar to this is the statement of the same 
prophet when he says elsewhere: “Is it too little, he says, for 
you to be my servant, to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and 
restore the boundaries of Israel? I have made you a light to 
the nations that you may be my salvation to the ends of the 
earth.” But Christ is called a servant because he received 
the form of a servant. Thus, from the viewpoint of his hu- 
manity he prays to the Father in the psalm, saying: "Keep my 
life, for I am holy; save your servant, O my God, who trusts 
in you."$ But who is it that both firmly states that he is holy, 
and yet humbly begs to be saved, unless it be the one whom 
the Lord in the words of Isaiah promised would come, when 
he says: "My just one is near, my Savior has gone forth”??? 


72. Col 2.9. 

73. Is 45.22—24; cf. Isidore, De fide 2, 1 (PL 83, 5ooB-C). 

74. Is 45.25-26. 

75. Is 49.6. In place of “boundaries of Israel,” the Vulgate has "the rem- 
nant"; while Jerome, Esaias 536 and Sabatier 2, 600 have "dispersal." 

76. Ps 85.2. 77. Is 51.5. 
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(21) Note, that in order to show both the weakness of hu- 
manity and the power of divinity in the one mediator between 
God and man, who above required help for himself, he is 
here called Savior. Of him the same Isaiah elsewhere testified: 
"Behold, the days are coming, says the Lord, when I will raise 
up a righteous shoot to David; he shall reign as king and be 
wise, and shall do what is just and right in the land." And 
then he continues: "In those days Judah will be saved, and 
Israel shall dwell in security; and this is the name they shall 
call him: "The Lord our justice.’””? This is the just one, at 
whose coming the same prophet grows thoroughly excited in 
his eagerness, when he cries: "Drop dew, you heavens, from 
above, and let the clouds rain down the just one. Let the earth 
be opened and bud forth a savior, and let justice spring up 
also! I, the Lord, have created him."*? And elsewhere: “Oh, 
that you would rend the heavens and come down, that the 
mountains might quake before you. Like burning fire let 
them be consumed and glow with fire, that your name be 
made known to your enemies."?! And again: "For Zion's sake 
I will not be silent, for Jerusalem's sake I will not rest until 
her just one goes forth as brightness and her savior as a burn- 
ing lamp.”®? 

(22) Habakkuk also presents evidence for the coming of 
Christ, with the words: "Then the Lord answered me and 
said: ‘Write down the vision clearly upon the tablet, so that 
he who reads may understand. For still the vision awaits its 
time, and in the end it will become visible, and not in vain. If 
it delays, wait for it, for it will surely come, it will not be 
late.”®3 Let the prophet Abdias (Obadiah) also step forward 
to give yet further evidence for Christ: “As you have drunk 
upon my holy mountain,” he said, “so shall all the nations 
drink continually. Yes, they shall drink and swallow, and shall 
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. become as though they had not been. And on mount Zion 
shall be salvation, and it shall be holy. And the house of Jacob 
shall take possession of those who possessed them. And the, 
house of Jacob shall be a fire, and the house of Joseph a 
flame; the house of Esau stubble."** What is meant by the 
house of Jacob and Joseph but the Church of Christ? What 
should be understood by the house of Esau if not infidel peo- 
ple? And so the house of Jacob and Joseph became a fire, 
because holy Church, inflamed by the fire of the Holy Spirit, 
ignited the hearts of carnal men, long cold, to the love of 
God; and thus consumed the house of Esau like stubble, con- 
verting it from the concupiscence of today's world to a desire 
for the Creator. And in our Gospel, Truth says of this fire: "I 
have come to send a fire on the earth, and how I wish that it 
were kindled!"55 

(23) Tell me this also, Jew, who is the stone which the Lord 
promised to place in the foundation of Zion? Isaiah said of 
it: "See, I am laying in Zion a stone for a foundation, a tested 
stone, a precious cornerstone as a sure foundation.”® Who, I 
say, is this stone but he of whom David sang: "The stone 
which the builders rejected has become the cornerstone"??7 
But if your "heart of stone" thinks that Isaiah was speaking 
of a material stone, listen to what follows: "The man who falls 
upon that stone will be smashed to bits; and he on whom it 
falls will be crushed."*? Yet it is clearly established that a stone 
placed in a wall's foundation cannot fall on anyone. This is 
certainly the stone which Daniel saw cut out of the mountain, 
made without hands, namely, Christ, who without human 
intervention was born of the unsullied Virgin. Listen also to 
the testimony which the same Isaiah gives for Christ, when 
he says: "But a shoot shall sprout from the stump of Jesse, 
and from his roots a bud shall blossom. The spirit of the Lord 
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shall rest upon him, a spirit of wisdom and of understanding, 
a spirit of counsel and of strength, a spirit of knowledge and 
of godliness, and he shall be filled with the spirit of the fear 
of the Lord.” 

(24) And what is clearer than this, which in the psalm 
David sings of Christ: “The Lord said to me, ‘You are my 
son; this day I have begotten you. Ask of me and I will give 
you the nations for your inheritance and the ends of the earth 
for your possession.’”®! Was it possible for David to be called 
Son of God, or when his power was established on the throne 
of the people of Israel alone, was it possible that he possessed 
all the kingdoms of the earth? But since we see that this 
prophecy cannot possibly refer to David, a king who was to 
die, it follows that we must accept it as relating undoubtedly 
to Christ, the Son of God. Of him, the eternal David, Isaiah 
says: "I will make an everlasting covenant with you, my mercy 
for the faithful David, as I made him a witness to the people, 
a leader and commander of the nations. So shall you summon 
a nation you know not, and nations that know you not shall 
run to you, because of the Lord, your God, the holy one of 
Israel, for he has glorified you.”®? Had not David already died 
when the prophet said these things? How, then, was it said of 
him that he was to call the nations, and that the nations would 
run to him, who was no longer alive and living with mortal 
men? If, therefore, we know that this oracle of prophetic 
promise could in no way have been spoken of David who had 
already died, we must consequently admit that the statement 
was uttered about him who had not yet come. 

(25) Further, also, through Zechariah the Lord pro- 
nounced sentence on the rejection of the Jews and on the 
most obvious call of the nations, when he says: "I have no 
pleasure in you, says the Lord of hosts, neither will I accept 
any sacrifice from your hands. For from the rising of the sun, 
even to its setting, my name is great among the nations; and 
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everywhere they bring sacrifice to my name, and a pure of- 

fering; for great is my name among the nations, says the Lord 
of hosts."9* And somewhat farther on: “And on that day, says. 
the Lord of hosts, I will destroy the names of the idols from 

the land, so that they shall be mentioned no more; I shall also 

take away the spirit of the false prophets and the spirit of 
uncleanness from the land.” Tell me also, Jew, of whom do 

you think this was said, when you read: "O God, with your 

judgment endow the king, and with your justice the king's 

son"?95 Who is this royal father of the royal son? Is it David, 

the father of Solomon? But read through the psalm, and see 

what follows: “And he shall endure as long as the sun, and 

before the moon through all generations."*9 Can it be truly 

said that Solomon endured through all generations, when he 

scarcely had the reins of government for forty years? 

(26) Read on and finish the whole psalm, and notice how 
different he is from Solomon, especially there where it is said: 
“He shall redeem their souls from usury and wickedness."?? 
But how could Solomon redeem souls from iniquity when 
later he himself deviated toward wickedness from the holiness 
he had formerly embraced? With whom, if not with God 
alone, does this other passage agree, which reads: “May his 
name be blessed forever"?9*? The psalm continues and says: 
"In him shall all the tribes of the earth be blessed, all the 
nations shall praise him."9*? Of old God had promised this to 
Abraham, when he said: "In your descendants all the nations 
shall find blessing."!?? And elsewhere he said to David: “The 
Lord swore the truth to David, and will not disappoint him, 
‘Your own offspring I will set upon my throne.'"?! And in 
the second book of Kings we read: "These are the last words 
spoken by David the son of Jesse, Thus spoke the man who 
was appointed to speak of the Anointed of the God of Ja- 
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cob.”!? And again in the book of Chronicles: “The word of 
the Lord,” he said, “came to the prophet Nathan, saying: ‘Go 
and tell my servant David, Thus says the Lord, I declare to 
you that the Lord will build you a house. And when you shall 
have completed your days to go to your fathers, I will raise 
up your offspring after you who will be one of your own sons, 
and I will establish his kingdom. He it is who shall build me 
a house, and I will establish his throne forever. I will be a 
father to him, and he shall be a son to me, and I will not 
withdraw my favor from him as I withdrew it from him who 
preceded you; and I will maintain him in my house and in 
my kingdom forever, and his throne shall be firmly estab- 
lished forever.’ ”}0° 

(27) Who would be so foolish, who so out of his mind as to 
believe that all these things were fulfilled in Solomon? For 
how is this to be understood of Solomon, when it says: “After 
you have gone to rest with your fathers, I will raise up your 
offspring after you who will be one of your sons, and I will 
establish his kingdom."!*^* How, I say, can this relate to Solo- 
mon, who was not born or did not begin his reign after 
David's death, but reigned while his father was still alive? 
What, then, is the meaning of this statement: "After you have 
gone to rest with your fathers, I will raise up your offspring 
after you," unless it is Christ who is meant in this promise, 
who was to be raised up, not before David's death, but long 
after he had died? He, indeed, would build a house for the 
Lord, with walls, not made by hands, but of living and pre- 
cious stones, that is, of the holy and the just. Who would 
understand that this too, which follows, was said of Solomon: 
"And his house shall be faithful, and his kingdom for ever 
before me,"!95 if he reads that his house was filled with for- 
eign women? How can it be said that Solomon's house was 
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faithful to God when it was filled with Gentile women who 
adored idols? He was also seduced by them and fell into idol- ^ ' 
otry; good in the beginning, he unfortunately came to a | 
wicked end. And how can it rightly be said that his throne 
would be established forever, since it is evident that nowhere 
today do we find a king descended from Solomon? 

(28) Therefore, Jew, it is necessary for you to admit that all 
these things which you see in no way applying to Solomon, 
agree totally with Christ. Of him Zechariah also testified, 
when he said: "Thus says the Lord of hosts, 'Here is a man 
whose name is the Rising Sun (Oriens) and under him the 
temple of the Lord shall spring up, and shall be built. He 
shall build the temple, and he shall bear the glory, and shall, 
sit and rule upon his throne, and he shall be a priest upon 
his throne.'"!*6 And again: "Yes," he says, "I will bring my 
servant, the Rising Sun. For look at the stone that I have 
placed before Jesus; upon one stone there are seven eyes,”!°” 
by which eyes are meant the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

(29) But if all these citations from the prophets have not 
yet overwhelmed you, investigate the eightieth psalm and 
consider the Lord's clear promise to David concerning Christ: 
“I have sworn to David my servant,” he said, "forever will I 
provide your posterity and establish your throne for all 
ages.”108 And a little farther on: "I will set his hand upon the 
sea," he said, "his right hand upon the rivers. He shall cry 
out to me: 'You are my father, my God, and the support of 
my salvation.' And I will make him the first-born, and highest 
of the kings of the earth. Forever I will maintain my kindness 
toward him, and my covenant with him stands firm. I will 
make his posterity endure forever, and his throne as the days 
of heaven.”! And again: "Once have I sworn by my holiness; 
I will not be false to David. His posterity shall continue for- 
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ever, and his throne shall be like the sun before me. Like the 
moon, which remains forever—a faithful witness in the 
sky.”110 

(30) Look carefully, therefore, at all these promises made 
to David, and either show me the king of David’s posterity 
presiding on his throne, or be compelled to admit that all 
these things were foretold of Christ and fulfilled in him. But 
continue, and examine yet another psalm. Who is this of 
whom it is said: “Mother Zion shall say, ‘This man, and that 
man is born in her, and he, the Most High, founded her.’ "11 
Who is this Most High, who is called both man and the Most 
High? Examine, inspect, and leaf through all the pages of 
Holy Writ, if you will, and consider thoroughly that the term 
“Most High” is used everywhere of God, and is never found 
applying to a mere man. It follows then, that when “Most 
High” and “man” are brought together, we are to understand 
that God and man are called one person, of whom it is won- 
derfully said that he who was born in her, that is, in Zion, was 
indeed he who founded her. First, it is necessary for a city to 
be founded, and then later for a man to be born in it. But 
who has the power first to build a city and in it later come 
forth from his mother’s womb? Who, I say, but our Re- 
deemer, who deigned to be born in the things which he made? 

(31) What do you have to say to that, Jew? By what shame- 
less daring can you avoid such obvious, such divine state- 
ments? Even allowing what you blasphemously say, that Christ 
could invent lies about himself,!!? if he were not God, would 
he be able to prophesy about himself through the lips of oth- 
ers before he was born? I would also like to hear how you 
interpret this verse: “My heart has uttered a good word, I 
speak of my works to the king."!!? Who is this king to whom 
God speaks of his works? Perhaps you will tell me: "David." 
But read through the rest of the psalm and understand its 
true meaning. Continue on a little, and do not ask me, but 
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ask the Lord himself who this king is to whom he speaks of 
his works. Listen to what God himself says to this king: "Your 
throne, O God,” he says, “is for ever and ever, the scepter of 
your kingdom is a scepter of righteousness."!'* If, therefore, 
it is God himself who is speaking, and it is God to whom the 
speech is addressed, it follows that it is not the time-bound 
David who is meant, but the co-eternal Son of the Father, who 
is truly mighty. 

(32) This verse too, which you also refer to David, should 
not, I think, be passed over in silence: "The Lord said to my 
Lord, ‘Sit at my right hand.'"!!5 If, as you say, this is to be 
understood of David, how is it possible for the verse that fol- 
lows to be adapted to David? "Yours is princely power in the 
day of your strength, in the brightness of the saints; from the 
womb, before the day star, I have begotten you."!!5 And 
again: "The Lord has sworn, and he will not repent, 'You are 
a priest forever according to the order of Melchizedek. "!'? 
Therefore, if you are unable to bend the meaning of these 
latter words to apply to David, you are compelled to accept 
what went before as referring to Christ, with whom it clearly 
agrees. Isaiah is obviously speaking of him when he says: "On 
that day will come the root of Jesse, who stands as a signal 
for the nations; the Gentiles shall pray to him, and his tomb 
shall be glorious."!!? Surely, the root of Jesse stands as a sign 
for the nations when Christ imprints the sign of the cross on 
men's foreheads. His tomb, moreover, is glorious since, in ad- 
dition to the fact that we, redeemed by his death, give glory 
to him with all our heart, we also observe the place itself, 
resplendent with miracles, summoning all the world to him- 
self to advance his glory. 

(33) And now, amid all these pronouncements of the 
prophets, with such an array of evident testimony of the 
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saints, will you, Jesus son of Sirach, be totally silent, and 
would you also not wish to testify with the others on Christ's 
behalf? Step forward now with your most eloquent wisdom 
and introduce this more powerful Jesus, this fountain of par- 
adise with its four streams flowing throughout the whole 
world in the guise of the evangelists: "Moses prescribed a 
law," he said, "in the precepts of justices as an inheritance for 
the house of Jacob and a promise for Israel. He appointed 
David his servant to raise up from himself a mighty king, 
siting on a throne of glory forever. He overflows like the 
Pishon, with wisdom, like the Tigris in the days of the new 
fruits. He runs over like the Euphrates with understanding, 
he increases like the Jordan at the harvest time. He sends 
forth knowledge like the light, and stands ready like the Gi- 
hon at vintage time."!!? 

(34) Now, then, good Jesus, you have presented one bit of 
evidence for Christ; and so, give us yet another. "At his 
word," he says, "the wind is still, and by thinking he will calm 
the deep, and the Lord Jesus will plant it.!2° Because of him 
their journey is ended, and by his word all things are com- 
pleted.!?! We shall say much, and yet shall want for words. 
Let the last word be: He is in all things. What good shall it 
do for us to praise him? For the Almighty is above all his 
works. Awful is the Lord and exceedingly great, and wonder- 
ful is his power. If you glorify the Lord as much as you can, 
his marvelous grandeur will yet far exceed. Bless the Lord 
and extol him as much as you can; he is still beyond your 
power to praise. When you exalt him put forth all your 
strength and be not weary; you have not yet exerted yourself. 
Who has seen him and will describe what he has seen? And 
who will glorify him as he is from the beginning? There are 
many hidden things that are greater than these; only a few 
of his works do we see."!?? 

(35) If one considers the range of Scripture, how can he 
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doubt that all these statements apply to our Redeemer? Let 

Jesus testify to our Savior yet a third time so that, as I might 
put it, every case may stand on the word of two or three. 
witnesses, or rather, pieces of evidence.?* And so he says: 

"Christ forgave him his sins, and raised his horn forever; and 

he conferred on him the rights of royalty and a throne of 

glory in Israel."!?* Therefore, if it was Christ, taking his ori- 

gin from David according to the flesh, who forgave David his 

sins; if it was he who raised the horn of David forever and 

conferred on him a throne of glory, it follows surely that he 

who is the son of David is also the creator of David. Would 

the reader think that these things were said of David if he 

kept his eye focused on the whole of the previous text? 

(36) We would still like to hear Isaiah bearing witness to 
Christ. “I will bring the lion,” he says, “upon those who were 
from Moab and for those who remain in the land. Send forth 
the lamb, O Lord, the ruler of the earth, from Petra in the 
desert, to the mount of the daughter of Zion.”!?5 From this 
people of the Moabites, indeed, sprang the spotless Lamb, 
“who takes away the sins of the world,”!?6 who is Lord of the 
whole earth. He who is called the lion because of his courage, 
is also known as the lamb because of his meekness. By Petra 
in the desert we understand Ruth, who when widowed by the 
death of her first husband, gave birth to Obed by her hus- 
band Boaz, from whose line Christ also came.??? 

(37) By a mixture of the statements of the prophets, now 
presenting the evidence of one, and then turning back to the 
words of another which I had just cited, I have purposely 
tried to avoid tiring my hearer who would grow bored if 
many proofs from the same author were lumped together. I 
am also trying to give the names of the prophets associated 
with each piece of evidence, so that when something is stated, 
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and you would perhaps care to go to the source, you might 
easily discover it so as to avoid misrepresentation. 

(38) So again we might let Daniel stand forth as a witness 
and present what he knows of Christ. But first let him report 
what king Nebuchadnezzar saw after he commanded the 
three young men to be thrown into the fiery furnace. “But I 
see four men," he says, "unfettered and unhurt, walking in 
the fire, and the fourth looks like the Son of God."!?? Here, 
then, Jew, you have the Son of God; why try any further to 
deny the Son of God? Speak! Answer me! What can be said 
more sharply or more clearly of the Son of God than to call 
him the Son of God? But if you are unable to object, and can 
find no escape, surrender and humbly give yourself up to the 
winner, and admit that you have been defeated and thor- 
oughly beaten. 

(39) Now, then, let Daniel tell us what he saw of Christ, the 
Son of God: "I saw a vision during the night, and there was 
one like the Son of Man coming on the clouds of heaven, and 
he came to the Ancient of Days, and was presented before 
him. And he gave him dominion, and glory, and kingship: 
and all nations and peoples and tongues shall serve him. His 
dominion is an everlasting dominion that shall not be taken 
away, and his kingship shall not be destroyed."'?? And again 
in the eighth vision, the same Daniel said: "Know, listen, and 
understand," he says: "From the utterance of the word that 
Jerusalem was to be rebuilt, until Christ the leader, there shall 
be seven weeks, and the walls (shall be rebuilt) in dangerous 
times. And after sixty weeks Christ shall be slain, and a peo- 
ple who shall deny him shall not be his.”1%° 

(40) What can be said more clearly, more expressly con- 
cerning the death of Christ than to say: "Christ will be slain"? 
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Here no mystical figure lurks, there is no hidden meaning, 
but rather clearly narrated history, even though spoken of 
future events. Somewhat prior to this, the angel Gabriel also , 
said to Daniel: "But you, consider my word and understand 
the vision: Seventy weeks have been shortened for your people 
and for your holy city, that transgression may stop, and sin 
may end, and iniquity may be abolished, and everlasting jus- 
tice may be introduced, vision and prophecy ratified, and the 
most holy one be anointed."!?! But if you are in doubt about 
the prescribed amount of time, read Tertullian, and you will 
surely find that four hundred and ninety years had passed 
from the first year of the reign of Darius, the king of the 
Persians, to the destruction of Jerusalem, which happened 
under Vespasian, the ruler of the Roman Empire. Without a 
doubt, the seventy weeks equal four hundred and ninety 
years. But you say that Christ has not yet come and that you 
still expect his coming. Yet who can doubt that this number 
of years since Daniel's time has passed, since we know per- 
fectly well that one thousand and forty years have now been 
added to that total??? 
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(41) It is highly impudent, therefore, to assert that after 
such a long time has been added to the prophetic reckoning, 
the Savior is still to come. For at the time when the Lord lived 
among men, the perversity of the Jews could perhaps oppose 
the truth, arguing that they were in doubt whether this 
amount of time had elapsed. But now, since so many years 
have passed beyond the prescribed number, who can say that 
he is unsure of the exact number, even though he can scarcely 
compute the additional amount of time. 

(42) Again, Isaiah most aptly speaks of the passion of Christ 
and of his death, when he says: “Lord, who would believe what 
we have heard? To whom has the arm of the Lord been re- 
vealed? He grew up like a sapling before him, like a shoot 
from the parched earth; there was in him no stately bearing, 
nor grace; and we have seen him, and there was no appear- 
ance that would attract us to him. He was spurned, and the 
most abject of men, a man of sorrows, accustomed to infirmity, 
and his face is hidden, as it were, and despised, and we held 
him in no esteem. Yet it was our infirmities that he bore, our 
sufferings that he endured, while we thought of him as a leper, 
and one smitten by God and afflicted. He was pierced for our 
offenses, crushed for our sins. Upon him was the chastisement 
of our peace, and with his stripes we were healed. All we, like 
sheep, have gone astray, each one to his own way; and the 
Lord laid upon him the guilt of us all. He was offered, because 
it was his own will, and opened not his mouth. Like a sheep 
he shall be led to the slaughter, and as a lamb he shall be silent 
before the shearer, and he shall not open his mouth. Op- 
pressed and condemned, he was taken away, and who will ever 


menkranz computes this period of time from the death of Christ, and thereby 
arrives at the year 1073 as the year in which this letter was composed, which 
he then corrects as the years 1068—1072. A more probable interpretation 
seems to be that of G. Lucchesi, Antilogus (see n. 1 supra), who reckons the 
Christian era from the first appearance of Christ on earth, and thereby ar- 
rives at the year 1040 as the date of this letter. Whether Damian was right 
or wrong in estimating the elapsed time from either the birth or the death 
of Christ, he seems clearly aware that he is writing in or about the year 1040. 
Consequently, Letter 1 was written in Pomposa where he was in residence 
from 1040—1041. 
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speak of his generation? Because he was cut off from the land 
of the living: for the sins of my people I have struck him. And ' 
he shall give him the wicked for his burial, and a rich man, 
for his death, though he had done no wrong nor spoken any 
falsehood, and the Lord was pleased to crush him in infirmity. 
If he gives his life as an offering for sin, he shall see his 
descendants in a long life, and the will of the Lord shall be 
accomplished through him, because he surrendered himself 
to death and was counted among the wicked. And he took 
away the sins of many, and prayed for the transgressors that 
they not be lost."!* 

(43) Would you care to hear still more and more clear evi- 
dence for the death of Christ, set forth without the slightest 
uncertainty? Then listen to what Solomon has to say about the 
Jews who were plotting against Christ and planning for his 
death: "The wicked," he reported, "said to one another;!** 
‘Come, let us beset the just one, because he is obnoxious to 
us, and sets himself against our doings, reproaches us for 
transgressions of the law, and charges us with violations of 
our training. He professes to have knowledge of God and 
styles himself the Son of God. To us he is the censure of our 
thoughts;!?* merely to see him is a hardship for us, because 
his life is not like other men's, and different are his ways. We 
are judged by him as triflers, and he holds aloof from our 
paths as from things impure. He calls blest the destiny of the 
just and boasts that God is his Father. Let us see whether his 
words be true, let us find out what will happen to him and 
learn what shall be his lot. For if he be the true Son of God, 
he will defend him and deliver him from the hand of his foes. 
With outrage and torture let us examine him, that we may 
know his gentleness. Let us condemn him to a shameful death, 
for according to his own words there will be care for him.’ 
These were their thoughts, but they erred; for their wicked- 


133. Is 53.1—10, 12; cf. Isidore, De fide 1, 15 (PL 83, 473f.). Damian's 
concluding words, "that they not be lost," are found in no biblical version. 

134. The opening words of this citation are not biblical. 

135. "Our thoughts" used here, are from the liturgy: cf. Beuron 11, 1, 4 
(1980), 276. 
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ness blinded them, and they knew not the hidden counsels of 
God, neither did they count on a recompense of holiness nor 
esteem the honor of their own souls."!?6 

(44) And now Jeremiah: “Christ the Lord,” he said, “the 
breath of our mouth, was caught in our sins. 'To whom we 
said, In your shadow we shall live among the nations."!?? And 
through blessed Job the Lord himself, in his passion, com- 
plained when he said: “My disfigurement bears witness against 
me, and a traitor rises up against me, speaking openly against 
me. He also gathers his fury against me, and threatening me, 
he gnashes his teeth against me; my enemy looks at me with 
terrible eyes. They have opened their mouths at me, insult- 
ingly they have struck me on the cheek, they are glutted with 
my pains. God has given me over to the impious, and delivered 
me into the hands of the wicked. He has surrounded me with 
his lances, he has wounded my loins; he did not spare me, 
and poured out my bowels upon the ground."!*? All of this, 
which was completely foreign to blessed Job, was found to be 
most clearly fulfilled in Christ. 

(45) Obviously, for anyone who still needs evidence after 
such enlightening testimony, it remains for him to request a 
lighted lamp to view the radiant sun at noontime. With the 
vision of so many heavenly stars sparkling before you, Jew, I 
marvel how such deep shades of blindness can hold sway, even 
in eyes that are totally without sight. This bright light of truth 
could not even be concealed from him, who by the darkness 
of his gloomy avarice had lost the use of spiritual sight, Ba- 
laam I mean, who while providing light for other men in high 
places, himself walked in darkness.’ Therefore, Jew, if you 
do not wish to follow the lead of sighted men along the path 
of truth, at least blindly follow this blind man who goes before 
you. So listen to what he has to say: "Balaam, the son of Beor, 
has said: The man whose eye is closed has said: The hearer 


136. Wis 2.12—-22. The closing words, *of their own souls," are also from 
the liturgy: cf. Beuron 11, 1, 4 (1980), 283. 

137. Lam 4.20. This text and that from Wis are used in conjunction also 
in Isidore, De fide 1, 23 (PL 83, 479 B-C). 

138. Job 16.g—12, 14. 139. Cf. Num chapters 22—24. 
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of the words of God has said, who knows the doctrine of the. 
Most High and sees the vision of the Almighty, falling down, 
but having his eyes uncovered. I see him, but not now; I be- , 
hold him, but not nigh; a star shall come forth out of Jacob, 
and a scepter shall rise out of Israel; it shall strike the chiefs 
of Moab, and shall waste all the sons of Sheth. And he shall 
dispossess Edom, the inheritance of Seir shall fall to their 
enemies: while Israel shall do valiantly. From Jacob shall do- 
minion be exercised, and the survivors of the city be de- 
stroyed."!40 


i 
A Dialogue between a Jew Who Makes Inquiry 
and a Christian, on the Other Hand, Who Responds 

(46) But now let us have a brief discourse in dialogue form, 
using questions and answers, on certain ceremonies about 
which you often inquire in great detail, and in your wordy 
circumlocutions bring suit in these matters; so that when all 
shall be to your satisfaction, you will be compelled either to 
agree that you have lost, or to depart in confusion because of 
your shameful disbelief. 

(47) Question: If Christ did not come to abolish the law but 
to fulfill it,!*! why is a Christian not bodily circumcised? Re- 
sponse: 'Today a Christian does not submit himself to circum- 
cision because Christ carried out what had been foretold by 
circumcision. The despoiling of carnal life,^? prefigured in 
the Old Law, is now seen completed in the resurrection of 
Christ; and what we await for the future in our own resur- 
rection is presently evidenced in the mystery of holy baptism. 
As something superfluous, therefore, circumcision of the flesh 
is rightly belittled, while today its spiritual version, for which 
the former was an early figure, is observed. 

(48) Question: If Christ did not come to abolish the law but 


140. Num 24.15-19. 

141. Cf. Mt 5.17. This dependence on Mt, here and in the following ques- 
tions, is found also in Augustine, Tractatus 2—9, 52f. 

142. The symbolic significance of circumcision is confirmed by Paul in Col 
2.11 and Rom 2.25-29. Tertullian, Adv. Iud. 2, 8-14, 1342ff. and 3, 1344- 
1347 contrasts carnal and spiritual circumcision, as does Isidore, Liber 2, 3, 
9 and 53, 158-161. 
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to fulfill it, why does a Christian fail to honor the Sabbath?! 
Response: We do not observe the Sabbath because that which 
then figuratively went before, we now see accomplished by the 
presence of the thing itself. For in Christ we practice the true 
Sabbath of spiritual tranquility by placing our hope in him 
alone, and thus with all our love and devotion we rest in him, 
that we may abstain from every servile work of vice and from 
ambition for earthly things. He exhorts us to celebrate this 
Sabbath when he exclaims: "Come to me,” he says, “all you 
who are weary and find life burdensome, and I will refresh 
you. Take my yoke upon you and learn from me for I am 
gentle and humble of heart, and you shall find rest for your 
souls."!4* Therefore we conclude that the observance of an 
earthly Sabbath is superfluous, since we now celebrate the true 
and salutary Sabbath on account of which the former had 
been established. 

(49) Question: If Christ did not come to abolish but to fulfill 
the law, why is a Christian indifferent to the distinction be- 
tween foods,!55 which he is required by law to observe? Re- 
sponse: This difference in foods is not admitted by Christians 
for the simple reason that what was prefigured by it was ful- 
filled in Christ. Surely, the uncleanness from which we ab- 
stained in food is now disapproved in human behavior. For 
just as every holy or just man is transformed into the body of 
Christ, so too are condemned and wicked men rejected from 
it like unclean food. And so, once Truth itself arrived, which 
is here foreshadowed, the figurative shadow rightly ceased to 
be. 

(50) Question: If Christ came not to abolish but to fulfill the 
law, why does a Christian not take pains to offer the flesh of 


143. On the Sabbath, cf. Tertullian, Adv. Iud. 4, 1347ff., and especially 
Isidore, Liber 2, 6, 10 and 31, 89ff., who interpret the word in similar fashion. 

144. Mt 11.28—29, cited also by Cyprian 1, 13, 15, with reference to the 
old and new yoke. For further uses of the Sabbath theme in Damian's writ- 
ings, see M. Della Santa, "Il sabato giudaico nell'interpretazione di S. Pier 
Damiano,” Vita monastica 10 (1956), 68—73. 

145. On the difference between foods, cf. Isidore, De fide 2, 28 (PL 83, 
537A) and Isidore, Liber 2, 7, 10. 
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animals in sacrifice" to God? Response: Again, this sort of, 
sacrifice is not offered by Christians, because whatever was 

typified by these victims is truly fulfilled in the immolation of. 
the Lamb who takes away the sins of the world.!*? Because all 

these practices had no further salutary function than to point 

unanimously to our sacrifice, to highlight this unique offering 

by their ceremonial diversity, after this singular victim ap- 

peared, the multiple shadow that went before, vanished. Who 

is not aware that the sacrifices you mention were imposed 

upon a disobedient people to save them from debauchery in 

the service of idols, rather than as an offering to God, as if 

he desired them? 

(51) Question: If Christ did not come to abolish the law, but 
to fulfill it, why does a Christian not observe the unleavened 
bread that the law prescribes? Response: The visible and phys- 
ical unleavened bread is considered of little importance by 
Christians because when the yeast of that former life was 
thrown away, the fresh dough was spiritually fulfilled.!*$ It was 
formerly commanded by the written law, but now it serves only 
as a witness; and after what was symbolized had appeared, 
that which was the symbol passed away. 

(52) Question: If Christ came to fulfill the law, why does a 
Christian not celebrate Easter with the blood of the paschal 
lamb,!? since this is so strongly prescribed by the law itself? 
Response: Here we must reply with the same answer given 
above. For after becoming aware that the true Lamb, who was 
symbolized, had come, the symbol was judged superfluous. 
Quite clearly we no longer besmear the stone or wooden por- 
tals with his blood, but with it we rather seal the heart of the 
inner man. 

(53) Question: If Christ did not abolish the law, why does a 
Christian not celebrate the feast of the new moon!*? prescribed 


146. For the symbolic interpretation of "sacrifice," see Tertullian, Adv. Iud. 
5» 1349-1352; Isidore, De fide 2, 14 (PL 83, 521 A-B) and 2, 17 (PL 83, 
526f.); and Isidore, Liber 2, 6, of. and 29—30, 82-89. 

147. John 1.29. 148. Cf. 1 Cor 5.7. 

149. On the paschal lamb, see Isidore, Liber 2, 4, 9. 

150. Cf. Isidore, De fide 2, 28 (PL 83, 538A). 
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by law? Response: The Christian ignores this celebration be- 
cause Christ fulfilled in its entirety the objective for which it 
was observed. The solemnity of the new moon prefigured the 
new creation that would take place in man, of which the Apos- 
tle says: “Therefore, if anyone is in Christ, he is a new crea- 
tion; the old order has passed away, and now all is made 
new."151 
, (54) Question: If Christ did not come to abolish the law, why 
does the Christian not observe the ablutions!®? that the law 
prescribes? Response: 'These observances are not deemed to be 
Christian practice, because formerly they were a foreshad- 
owing of things to come,!5 of which we now possess the clear 
fulfillment. "Through baptism into his death we were buried 
with Christ, so that, just as Christ rose from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, we too might walk in the newness of 
life.”154 
(55) Question: If the law was carried out by Christ, and not 
abrogated, what reason can be advanced for Christians not 
celebrating the feast of Tabernacles?!55 Response: The taber- 
nacle of God is the community of the Christian people, and 
since the former tabernacle prefigured holy Church, the sym- 
bol is considered unimportant after that which was symbolized 
had come. It would not have been called the tabernacle of the 
testament unless it had witnessed to something which, in its 
time, was to be manifested by the truth. Thus, what formerly 
functioned by law as a symbol, is now observed as present and 
is revealed by the evidence. And since we now see what was 
prefigured, that which served as a symbol is judged totally 
superfluous. 
(56) Question: If Christ did not wish to abolish the law but 
to fulfill it, why does a Christian fail to observe the seventh 
year of relaxation of debt,’ or even the jubilee? Response: 


151. 2 Cor 5.17. 

152. On ablutions, cf. Isidore, Liber 32, 6, 94. 

153. Cf. Col 2.17. 154. Rom 6.4. 

155. Cf. Isidore, De fide 2, 28 (PL 83, 538A). 

156. Cf. Deut 15.1—9. On this relaxation of debt, cf. Isidore, Liber 62, 2— 
3, 187. It is similarly discussed also in Damian's Letter 27, infra. 
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Because the Truth and Wisdom of God, which, though he 
instructs the angels in heaven, came also to teach men on 
earth, what he had formerly commanded to be observed phys- 
ically under the shadow of allegory, he later enjoined on his 
disciples to be understood spiritually. Just as he ordained that 
the seventh day be a day of rest,'5” that it might symbolize 
eternal rest, so too in the seventh year, as also in the year of 
jubilee, which is reckoned to be the course of fifty years, mul- 
tiplying seven by seven and adding one, is suggested the quiet 
security of perpetual happiness. As the year of jubilee begins, 
trumpets blast, and everyone returns to his own property, for 
as the Apostle says: "The Lord himself shall come down from 
heaven at the word of command, at the sound of the arch- 
angel's voice, and God's trumpet; the trumpet will sound and 
the dead shall rise uncorrupted."!5? Each returning to his own 
property means that we suddenly receive our incorrupt bod- 
ies. Then shall Adam return to the ancient earth of his flesh 
in which he had dwelt of old; then their own property is re- 
stored to Noah, Abraham, Moses, and all the rest, as the body 
is re-made incorruptible for them. And so our Redeemer, who 
opened his disciples’ minds that they might understand the 
mysteries of the Scriptures, did not wish the year of jubilee, 
the seventh year of relaxation, nor the other ceremonies of 
ritual law to be observed physically after he had given them 
a spiritual significance. Obviously, the precepts of the law are 
truly fulfilled when they are carried out in accord with the 
spiritual meaning for which they were instituted. Formerly, 
while they were being carried out physically, they were empty, 
that is, a shadow or image of the thing, and not the thing 
itself. Would you like to hear in what way they were empty 
and unmeaning, and not the very truth but imitations of 
truth? Listen to what the Lord says to Moses in the book of 
Exodus: "And there shall be poles on both sides of the altar 


157. Cf. Lev 25.10. 

158. 1 Thess 4.16; cf. 1 Cor 15.52. These two texts frequently appear 
together; cf. Beuron 25, 4 (1977), 247. Here also Damian's variant reading 
“uncorrupted,” in place of “first” is noted. 
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to carry it; you shall not make it solid, but empty and hollow, 
just as it was shown you on the mountain."!59 

(56) And so, what Moses saw on the mountain is the holy 
Church, the true thing itself. But the tabernacle, built in the 
desert, is the shadow and image of this Church after which it 
was modeled. Certainly it is the man in whose image a seal is 
made; but when compared side by side, the man is said to be 
the thing, the truth, while the seal appears to be only the 
likeness and the form of the thing. But when the fulness of 
time had come, the Lord filled the things that had been mean- 
ingless and empty as he commanded their spiritual manifes- 
tation. Thus it happened that after the Lord came, the earthly 
Jerusalem with its temple was totally destroyed, so that only 
the holy universal Church might be resplendent throughout 
the world. For as the evangelist relates: "As some were saying 
of the temple that it was fitted out with good stones and 
adorned with gifts, he said, "These things which you see, the 
days will come in which there shall not be left a stone upon a 
stone that shall not be thrown down.’ "199 

(58) There was formerly the great royal city, Jerusalem, in 
which the famous temple was erected to God; but after he 
came, who was the true temple of God, and began to reveal 
the mysteries of the heavenly Jerusalem, the earthly city was 
destroyed when the heavenly one appeared, and of the former 
temple no stone remained upon a stone.!*! In former days the 
highpriest purified the people with the blood of bulls and 
goats; but when the true highpriest had come, who would 
purify the believers with his own blood, the highpriest of the 
former dispensation is nowhere to be found, nor is there any 
room for him. Previously, there was an altar and sacrifices 


159. Ex 27.78. Damian's text differs from the Vulgate and from readings 
found in Sabatier 1, 189. Here we have evidence, thanks to Dr. Walter Thiele, 
of a group of Italian bible MS whose provenance is Rome and not Milan, 
which Damian may have used. On which, see S. Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate 
pendant des premiers siècles du moyen âge (1893), 141; H. Quentin, Mémoire sur 
l'établissement du texte de la Vulgate (Collectanea Biblica Latina 6 [1922]), 384. 

160. Lk 21.5-6. 

161. Cf. Henri de Lubac, Exégése médiévale. Les quatre sens de l'écriture 1 
(Theologie 41, 1959), 627f. 
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were offered; but when the true lamb had come, who offered 
himself as a victim to God, all these things that had existed 
as something temporary, ceased to be. 

(59) Wherefore, surely, divine providence disposed that 
both the city and the temple and all that was in them would 
be overthrown, lest perhaps one who was still a babe and a 
suckling in the faith, seeing these things in existence, should 
be struck with amazement at the rites of sacrifice and the 
arrangement of services, and be carried away by the very sight 
of these divergent forms. But aware of our infirmity, and ob- 
serving that his Church was to multiply, he caused all these 
to be destroyed and utterly removed, that with the immediate 
disappearance of the shadows and typical models truth might 
survive, and that with the leveling of the physical temple, the 
Church alone might prevail throughout the world. 


Epilogue 

(60) But now, Jew, after such a cloud of witnesses I will 
compose a peroration for you. Beginning with the coming of 
the humanity of Christ and proceeding through the passage 
of time until its end, I will place before your eyes, if you are 
up to it, the evidence of the prophets, that you may view in 
summary, as it were, and in one glance everything that you 
saw me discussing above in a diffuse and scattered way. That 
the Son of God was to take up our human nature is affirmed 
by Jeremiah when he said: "The Lord will create a new thing 
upon the earth, and a woman shall encompass a man."!9? If 
he should say this of an ordinary man, the word "new" would 
be used superfluously, since it is observed happening univer- 
sally in the human race. But that this woman was to be a 
virgin, through whom the Son of God would come forth into 
our midst as through a heavenly gate from the bosom of the 
Father, Ezechiel indicates by saying: "I turned back," he says, 
“to the way of the outer gate of the sanctuary which looked 
to the east, and it was closed. And the Lord said to me, This 
gate which you see is to remain closed, and is not to be opened, 


162. Jer 31.22. 
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and no man shall pass through, but shall always be closed."!6? 
Now the blessed Virgin Mary is always closed, because both 
before and after giving birth she remained always inviolate. 
David sang of her when he says: “He pitched his tent in the 
sun, and he is like the groom coming forth from his bridal 
chamber."1e 

(61) Isaiah, moreover, declares that he would be a little one 
in the substance of humanity to make us great by the power 
of divinity, when he says: “For a child is born to us and a son 
is given to us; upon his shoulder dominion rests, and his name 
will be called wonderful, counsellor, Mighty God, Father of 
the world to come, Prince of Peace. His reign shall be multi- 
plied and of peace there shall be no end: over the throne of 
David and over his kingdom, to establish it and strengthen it 
by judgment and justice both now and forever."!65 Now, since 
he states that the one whom he first called a child would later 
be known as Mighty God and Father of the world to come, 
he certainly and with great clarity shows that he is both God 
and man. Again the same Isaiah says: "The wolf shall live with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid. The 
calf and the lion and the sheep shall remain together, and a 
little child shall lead them."!66 Now the wolf lives with the lamb 
with sentiments of holy love, for those who in the world were 
plunderers find repose in peace with the mild and gentle. The 
leopard lies down with the kid, when he who was spotted by 
the stains of his sins agrees to be humbled along with him 
who despises himself and acknowledges that he is a sinner. 
And then he continues: "The calf and the lion and the sheep 
shall remain together" because both he, who by a contrite 
heart, prepares himself as a daily sacrifice to God,” and the 


163. Ezek 44.1—2. Cf. Isidore, De fide 1, 10 (PL 83, 470B), where also the 
text from Ps 18.6 follows immediately. This also occurs in Isidore, Liber 21, 
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ants in Sabatier, 9, 842. 

164. Ps 18.6. 

165. Is 9.6—7. The same text, similarly interpreted, is in Isidore, De fide 
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one who like a lion roared out of cruelty, and the third who 
as a sheep lives on in simple innocence, have come together 
in the fold of Holy Church. Finally, a little child leads these 
animals, because he who was made a little less than the an- 
gels,’ daily and in hidden ways inflames our hearts by an 
inner desire, lest they become attached to earthly things. By 
the love he gives us he does not allow us to fix our attention 
on this world. And this special leading of his has as its purpose 
to ignite us constantly to his love, lest, on the contrary, by 
loving ourselves we remain intentionally in this land of exile. 

(62) The fact, too, that he would be brought to the temple, 
the prophet Malachi foretold when he said: "Thus says the 
Lord, Behold I send my angel, and he shall prepare the way 
before my face. And presently the Lord, whom you seek, and 
the angel of the testament, whom you desire, shall come to his 
temple. Yes, he is coming, says the Lord of hosts, and who 
shall be able to think of the day of his coming?”'® Moreover, 
that while still a child he would be taken into Egypt and re- 
turned, Hosea reveals in saying: "As the morning passes, so 
will the king of Israel pass by. Because Israel was a child, and 
I loved him, and out of Egypt I called my son.”!” Again, 
Zechariah announced that he would come to Jerusalem, 
seated on an ass, when he said: “Rejoice heartily, O daughter 
Zion, shout for joy, O daughter Jerusalem! See, your king shall 
come to you, the just one and the savior, poor and riding on 
an ass, on a colt, the foal of an ass. And I shall destroy the 
chariot from Ephraim and the horse from Jerusalem; the war- 
rior's bow shall be banished, and he shall proclaim peace to 
the nations. His dominion shall be from sea to sea, and from 
the River to the ends of the earth."'?! That he would likewise 
accuse the Jews and rebuke their malice, Isaiah stated when 
he says: "He shall not judge according to appearances, nor by 
hearsay shall he reprove, but he shall judge the poor with 


168. Cf. Ps 8.6. 

169. Mal 3.1—2; cf. Isidore, Liber 82, 21, 240. 

170. Hos 11.1; cf. Mt 2.15. 
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justice and decide aright for the meek of the land, and shall 
strike the earth with the rod of his mouth, and with the breath 
of his lips he shall slay the wicked. And justice will be the band 
around his waist, and faith a belt upon his hips.”?72 

(63) Isaiah, moreover, announced that the Christ would be 
baptized in the Jordan when he says: “Let the desert rejoice 
and the wilderness of the Jordan be glad, and my people shall 
see the glory of the Lord and the majesty of the Lord.”!78 And 
a little farther on: “And I shall cut rivers through the moun- 
tains and break through the heights, and on the parched earth 
without water I shall flow abundantly."7* The Lord himself 
testifies that he would be betrayed by his disciple, when he 
laments in David's words, saying: "Even my friend who had 
my trust and partook of my bread has boldly raised his heel 
against me.""5 And again: "If my enemy," he says, "had re- 
viled me, I would indeed have borne it; and if he who hated 
me had vaunted himself against me, I might indeed have hid- 
den from him; but you, my other self, my guide, and my 
bosom friend!”!76 Amos, moreover, testifies that he would be 
sold for silver when he says: “For three crimes of Israel, and 
for four, I will not alter him, because he has sold the just man 
for silver." That he would be sold for thirty pieces of silver, 
Zechariah recounts in saying: "And they counted out my 
wages, thirty pieces of silver.”!78 

(64) That again the silver pieces were thrown away by Judas 
after he had received them, this too the same prophet de- 
scribes exactly when he adds: “And the Lord said to me, 
Throw it into the proper mint, the price at which they valued 
me. So I took the thirty pieces of silver, and threw them into 


172. Is 11.3—5. 

173. Is 35.1-2. Here the text departs somewhat from the Vulgate and 
from the variants in Sabatier 2, 572. But thanks to Dr. Walter Thiele, our 
attention is called to the liturgical use of the passage; for which cf. J. M. 
Thomasius, Opera omnia, ed. A. F. Vezzosi 5 (1750), 324. 

174. Is 41.18; cf. Sabatier 2, 583 and Jerome, Isaias 473. 

175. Ps 40.10. . . 

176. Ps 54.13—14. This text and the one preceding are found in succession 
also in Isidore, De fide 1, 21 (PL 83, 478f.) and in Altercatio 98, followed 
immediately by Zech 11.12. 

177. Amos 2.6. 178. Zech 11.12. 
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the proper mint in the house of the Lord."!7 There also, 
somewhat farther on, he adds the following on the condem- ' 
nation by the Jews: “They shall look on me,” he says, "whom. 
they have pierced, and they shall mourn as one mourns for 
an only son, and they shall grieve as one grieves at the death 
of a first-born.”!®° There too he clearly speaks of the transfix- 
ing nails in the hands of the Lord, when he says: * And should 
they ask him, ‘What are these wounds in the middle of your 
hands?’ And he shall say to them, ‘I received these wounds in 
the house of them that loved me.'"!*! And then the text con- 
tinues: “Awake, O lance, against my shepherd, and against the 
man who is my associate, says the Lord God of hosts. Strike 
the shepherd and the sheep shall be scattered."!*? That he 
would be suspended on the cross, Jeremiah clearly states in 
saying: "Lord, you have informed me and I knew. You have 
shown me their doings, and I was like a meek lamb that is 
carried to be a victim. And I did not know that they had 
devised counsels against me, saying, Let us add wood to his 
bread, and let us cut him off from the land of the living, and 
let his name be remembered no more."!** That his garments 
were divided by lot, he himself asserted through David's 
words, saying: “They divided my garments among them, and 
for my vesture they cast lots."!** That he would be given gall 
to eat and vinegar to drink, he announced again through 
David when he says: "They put gall in my food, and in my 
thirst they gave me vinegar to drink."!** Moreover, that he 


179. Zech 11.18; cf. Isidore, Liber 21, 17, 62. The MS readings punctuate 
differently from the Vulgate, having “proper” modifying “mint.” The Latin 
substantive here is statuarium, which also has the meaning "furnace" or 
"mint." The use of the word "proper" at the end of the quotation is not in 
the Vulgate or in Sabatier 2, 998. But see Isidore, De fide 1, 20 (PL 83, 478B). 

180. Zech 12. 10; cf. Isidore, De fide 1, 36 (PL 83, 485f.) and 1, 61 (PL 
83, 498A); also Isidore, Liber 21, 17, 63. 

181. Zech 13.6. 182. Zech 13.7. 

183. Jer 11.18—19; cf. Isidore, De fide 1, 35 (PL 83, 484A—B) and Isidore, 
Liber 22, 3, 65f. 

184. Ps 21.19; also in Isidore, De fide 1, 38 (PL 83, 486B) and Isidore, 
Liber 22, 5, 66, 

185. Ps 68.22; cf. Isidore, De fide 2, 10 (PL 85, 515D) and Isidore, Liber 
22, 4, 66; also Altercatio 101. 
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would be spat upon and pierced with lances, Jeremiah indi- 
cates, saying: "Wicked men without mercy rose up against me, 
they sought to kill me, and did not forbear to spit into my 
face, and wounded me with their lances."!6 

(65) On his descent into the nether world and the deliver- 
ance of the saints he speaks through Hosea in this way: “I will 
deliver them," he says, "from the hand of death, from death 
I will redeem them: O death, I will be your death! O nether 
world, I will be your sting.”'8” Again, that he would rise on 
the third day, and at no other time than at dawn, the same 
Hosea clearly proclaims, saying: "Come, and let us return to 
the Lord, for he has seized us and he will heal us; he will 
strike and he will cure us. He will revive us after two days; on 
the third day he will raise us up, and we shall live in his sight. 
We shall know, and we shall strive to know the Lord. His 
coming forth is made ready like the dawn, and he will come 
to us like the early and the later rain to the earth.”!88 Through 
Jeremiah he promises us the law of the New Testament which 
he would proclaim throughout the world, when he says: “See, 
the days are coming, says the Lord, when I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel and the house of Judah. Not 
according to the covenant that I made with your fathers the 
day I took them by the hand to lead them forth from the land 
of Egypt; the covenant which they made void, and I showed 
myself their master, says the Lord. But this shall be the cov- 
enant that I will make with the house of Israel after those 
days, says the Lord: I will place my law within them, and I 
will write it upon their hearts, and I will be their God, and 
they shall be my people."!5? 

(66) 'That he would ascend into heaven and would send the 
Holy Spirit upon the Apostles, David briefly included in one 
verse, when he says: "Ascending on high, he has led captivity 


186. This text is not found in Jeremiah nor in any other book of the Bible. 

187. Hos 13.14; cf. Isidore, De fide 1, 52 (PL 83, 492A) and Isidore, Liber 
24, 2, 70. 

188. Hos 6.1—3; cf. Isidore, De fide 1, 54 (PL 83, 493A) and Isidore, Liber 
29, 2, 68. 

189. Jer 31.31-33. The variant readings in this text are found in Jerome, 
In Hieremiam prophetam libri sex, ed. S. Reiter (CC 74, 1960), 318. 
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captive, he has given gifts to men."'?? When Christ ascended, 
on high he led captivity captive, in that by virtue of his in- 
corruption he swallowed up our corruption; but he granted , 
gifts to men, since by pouring down the Spirit he gave to his 
disciples various gifts of heavenly charisms. And Joel says: 
“And afterwards I will pour out my Spirit upon all mankind, 
and your sons and daughters shall prophesy, your old men 
shall dream dreams, and your young men shall see visions. 
Moreover, upon my servants and handmaids, in those days, I 
will pour out my Spirit."!'?! Isaiah testifies about this pouring 
forth of the Spirit, when he says: "Fear not, O Jacob, my ser- 
vant, the most special one whom I have chosen; for I will pour 
out water upon the thirsty ground, and streams upon the dry 
land. I will pour out my spirit upon your offspring, and my 
blessing upon your descendants.”!*? Also concerning baptism, 
whose reception he would command throughout the world, 
he promised by Ezekiel, saying: "I will pour clean water upon 
you to cleanse you from all your impurities, and from all your 
idols I will cleanse you."!9?* Moreover, that he would judge the 
world, the psalmist declared, for after he had stated: “The 
Lord has reigned from the tree."'?* He then adds, at the end, 


190. Eph 4.8; Ps 67.19. 

191. Joel 2.28—29. 

192. Is 44.3. 

193. Ezek 36.25. 

194. The phrase “from the tree” is not in the Vulgate. But see Sabatier 
2, 191. Justin Martyr, Dialogus cum Tryphone 73, 1—2, ed. E. J. Goodspeed (Die 
ältesten Apologeten, 1914), 182f. accused the Jews of maliciously deleting it 
from their texts: it is in neither the Hebrew nor in the oldest Greek MSS. 
G. Q. Reijners, “The Terminology of the Holy Cross in Early Christian Lit- 
erature As Based Upon Old Testament Typology,” Graecitas Christianorum 
primaeva 2 (1965), 36f., refers to the Psalterium Veronense, saec. 6, that has the 
reading apo xylo. The phrase was taken into the Psalterium Romanum 237; also 
in Venantius Fortunatus, Vexilla regis c. 4, ed. G. M. Dreves, AH 50 (1907), 
74-75; c£. F. J. E. Raby, A History of Christian-Latin Poetry (Oxford, 1953), 89— 
go; J. Szóvérffy, Die Annalen der lateinischen Hymnendichtung 1 (1964), 196; 
Idem, "Venantius Fortunatus and the Earliest Hymns to the Holy Cross," 
Classical Folia 20 (1966), 107—122, esp. 115ff. In the anti-Jewish literature it 
first appears in Tertullian, Adv. Marc. 3, 19, 1, 533 and Tertullian, Adv. Iud. 
(see n. 132 supra) 10, 11, 1378 and 13, 11, 1386; Evagrius 43; Isidore, De fide 
"n (PL 83, 485A) and 2, 26 (PL 83, 535A); also Ps.-Augustine, Altercatio 
46. 
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in reference to this same Lord who rules from the tree, *He 
will rule the world with justice, and the peoples with his 
truth."195 


An Argument From Reason 

(67) So now, Jew, if so many pieces of evidence from Holy 
Scripture do not attract you to faith in Christ, if such clear 
and obvious sayings of all the prophets do not change you, I 
would still like to argue with you from reason, putting aside 
the statements of the prophets. I should like to raise with you 
one brief question at the conclusion of this little work, so that 
whatever might be suitable to your conversion should not be 
left untried by my efforts. 

(68) Listen then, answer me, what was the greatest sin that 
your fathers were known to have committed, whereby they 
greatly inflamed the anger of God and violently provoked his 
vengeance against them? Grumbling, you will say, idolatry, 
fornication. Now I will agree with you and consider these 
three crimes of theirs to have been quite worthy of punish- 
ment. Still all of these in the sight of the mercy-tempered 
justice of God would not bring irreparable punishment. In- 
deed, to refer to your ancient history, one reads of grumbling 
in the book of Numbers: “Therefore the whole community 
broke out with loud cries and wept that night, and all the 
Israelites grumbled against Moses and Aaron, saying, ‘Would 
that we had died in Egypt, and not in this vast desert; would 
that we were dead, and that the Lord should not bring us into 
this land to fall by the sword and our wives and little ones be 
taken captive.’ So they said to one another, ‘Let us appoint a 
leader and go back to Egypt.’ "!99 Yet because of this, the great 
sin of grumbling, to be sure, his anger visited them with noth- 
ing more than forty years of divine punishment, as we read 
of the Lord saying to them: “Your children,” he said, “must 
wander for forty years, and shall bear the crimes of their fa- 
thers, till your bodies be consumed in the desert, in keeping 
with the forty days you scouted the land. A year shall be com- 


195. Ps 95.13. 196. Num 14.1-4. 
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puted for each day, and forty years shall you suffer for your 
crimes."!97 

(69) On account of the calf that they worshiped near Mount 
Sinai, we know that no more than twenty-three thousand men 
were put to the sword, as we read in the book of Exodus. 
Moses said to them: "Every one of you, put your sword on 
your hip. Now go up and down the camp, from gate to gate, 
and each one of you slay your own kinsmen, your friends and 
neighbors. The Levites carried out the command of Moses, 
and that day there fell about twenty-three thousand men. 
Then Moses said, You have dedicated yourselves to the Lord, 
each one of you against your sons and kinsmen, to bring a 
blessing upon yourselves."!9 

(70) Similarly, because of the illicit relations that they had 
with the Midianite women, only twenty-three thousand men 
fell by the sword, as it is written again in the book of Numbers: 
"Thus the slaughter of the Israelites was checked, and twenty- 
three thousand men were slain."!9? Why is it, therefore, that 
we read of God taking such short-lived vengeance because of 
the sins of your ancestors, while this bondage of yours and 
dispersal throughout the world has lasted for so many cen- 
turies? Just read your Josephus,?? where you will find that in 
the punishment for the death of Christ, which Titus and Ves- 
pasian exacted, one million Jewish people fell by the sword 
and one million one hundred thousand were taken captive. 


197. Num 14.33-34. 198. Ex 92.27-29. 

199. Num 25.8. Here Damian has 23,000, while the Vulgate has 24,000; 
see Biblia sacra 3, 218 with reference to the Italian Bible MSS. 

200. Josephus, De bello judaico 6, 9, 3, ed. O. Michel and O. Bauernfeind, 
3 vols. (1959—1969), 2, 2, 72, describes the destruction of the Jewish people, 
but with statistics that differ from Damian's account. The numbers agree 
with the Latin translation of Josephus by Hegesippus, Historiae libri quinque 
5» 49, 4, ed. V. Ussani, CSEL 66 (1932), 404. In Landulfus, Additamenta ad 
Pauli historiam Romanam, 130, ed. H. Droysen, MGH Auct. ant. 2 (1879), 305, 
it is stated: "Josephus writes that 1,100,000 perished by the sword and from 
famine." H. St. J. Thackery, The Jewish War 6, 3 (Loeb Classical Library: 
Josephus 3, 497—498) states that 97,000 Jews were taken captive, and 1,100,000 
were slain. See also H. Lewy, "Josephus the Physician. A Medieval Legend of 
the Destruction of Jerusalem,” Journal of the Wartburg Institute 1 (1937-1938), 
221—141, esp. 229. 
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And after that, whoever of you survived the consuming sword, 
we see reduced to slavery at the feet of all mankind. 

(71) Indeed, whoever of your ancestors were taken into cap- 
tivity, were never totally deprived of an association with 
prophets, that they might continually intercede for their sins, 
always remind them of the law of the Lord, and by their pres- 
ence provide them with great comfort in their calamities, 
while announcing to them the certainty of future return to 
their native land. And so it was said through Zechariah: “The 
angel of the Lord said: O Lord of hosts, how long will you be 
without mercy for Jerusalem and the cities of Judah, with 
which you have been angry? This is now the seventieth year. 
To the angel who spoke to me the Lord replied with good and 
consoling words."?! And by Jeremiah: "Seventy years these 
nations shall be enslaved to the king of Babylon; but when the 
seventy years have elapsed, I will punish the king of Baby- 
lon,"?9? etc, 

(72) It is clear, therefore, that your ancestors, even though 
frequently struck down by divine retribution, were at times 
relieved and refreshed by abundant consolations. But from 
the time of Christ's passion until today, you who live in such 
enduring calamity, observe a prophet come among you no- 
where in the world, you hear no message of good times to 
come sent to you by God. What, therefore, is this incurable 
crime of yours? Whence is this punishment beyond all remedy 
that you must endure? What is its source, I ask, if not that 
you have killed Christ, the Son of God, and after committing 
this crime you refuse to have recourse to the fountain of life? 
This deepest hell of your iniquity exceeds every kind of in- 
famy, surpasses in barbarity every sort of crime. Surely, Moses 
foresaw this sin of yours when in anger he spoke against you: 
* Assemble all your tribal elders and learned men before me, 
that I may speak these words for them to hear, and so may 
call heaven and earth to witness against them. For I know that 
after my death you will become corrupt and quickly turn aside 


201. Zech 1.12-19. 202. Jer 25.11—12. 
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from the way which I prescribed for you, so that evil will befall | 
you in some distant age when you shall do evil in the Lord's 
sight and provoke him by your deeds.”?° 


Exhortation 


(73) Now therefore, Jew, heed my advice so that the God 
you have angered may be merciful to you. Put off the garb of 
your old self and accept the sacrament of new grace. May the 
blessings of Mount Gerizim be yours that you may avoid the 
curse of Mount Ebal.?* Abandon the errors of Jewish blind- 
ness and follow the path to the truth of evangelical grace. 
Without doubt you can be sure of forgiveness, if after turning 
to faith in Christ you are steeped in the waters of holy baptism. 
But since, perhaps, I can do more for your soul by praying to 
God than by preaching to you, may the God of your fathers 
remove the ancient veil of ignorance from your heart, and 
dispelling the darkness of error, flood you with the new light 
of his knowledge, who made this promise through his prophet, 
saying: “For though your people, O Israel, were like the sand 
of the sea, a remnant of Israel shall be saved."?95 


Conclusion 

(74) And so, dear brother Honestus, notice that as I at- 
tempted to take into account your lack of training, I did not 
try to employ the flowers of rhetorical eloquence nor the sharp 
arguments of the dialecticians. Given that I did not care to 
adopt the trappings of worldly wisdom, and that I was aware 
that you were also involved in secular affairs and were unable 
to devote yourself to much reading, I did not wish to burden 
you with wordy and extended proofs. Wherefore, in placing 
before you almost bare texts from Scripture, I have sent you, 
as it were, a bundle of arrows for your quiver. And since from 
the words of your opponent a good opportunity of replying 
is provided, I have indeed supplied the weapons. But since 
the contest is not imminent, I was unable to instruct you fully 


203. Deut 31.28-29. 204. Cf. Deut 11.29. 
205. Is 10.22; Rom 9.27. 
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as to where, when unscathed, you should let loose, and where 
you should protect yourself with your shield. But you have at 
your disposal all that is necessary for such an engagement. 
Use the means before you as you shall judge expedient. 

(75) Dear brother, may almighty God in his mercy protect 
you from the hidden snares of the enemy and bring you safely 
through the battles of this world to his heavenly kingdom. 
Amen. 


LETTER 2 


Peter Damian to the margrave Boniface of Tuscany. He advises Boni- 

face, despite all his wealth and worldly power, to think about his eternal 
future and to despise the things of this world which quickly pass away. 
He asks his excellency to protect the monasteries in his territory, es- 
pecially the monastery of St. Vincent. 


(1042-1043)! 


7O SIR B(ONIFACE)? the most excellent duke and mar- 


j| grave, Peter, the least servant of the monks, sends his 
4) faithful prayers in Christ. 

(2) I am not unaware, my most eminent lord, that if al- 
mighty God did not love you to some extent, he would not 
have committed so many thousands of people to your rule, 
placed the necks of your enemies under your feet, and so 
gloriously have distinguished you above all other powerful 
men in the kingdom.? But God's kindness has exalted you in 
the world for this reason, that if you are zealous in keeping 


1. This letter must be dated before 6 May 1052, the day on which Boni- 
face was murdered; cf. Neukirch 6of., where he dates the letter for 1048— 
1052. R. Foglietti, Sancti Petri Damiani ecclesiae doctoris autobiographia (1899), 
52f., assigns 1055 as the date by confusing Boniface with Duke Godfrey. 
Falce, Bonifacio 2, 110, assigns the letter to spring/summer of 1047, when the 
area was laid waste by the invading troops of Henry III. Lucchesi, Vita 
no. 203, however, dates this letter for 1042/1043 when Damian was in resi- 
dence at S. Vincenzo ad Petram Pertusam. 

2. Even though his name is not written out in full in any MS, it can be 
only Boniface II who is here involved, the first member of the house of Can- 
ossa, who was margrave of Tuscany from ca. 1030 to 1052. On whom, see 
Falce, Bonifacio; H. H. Anton, “Bonifaz von Canossa, Markgraf von Tuszien, 
und die Italienpolitik der frühen Salier,” HZ 214 (1972), 529—556, esp. 537; 
W. Goez, Reformpapstum, Adel und monastische Erneuerung in der Toscana, in: 
Investiturstreit und Reichsverfassung, ed. J. Fleckenstein (Vorträge und For- 
schungen 17, 1973), 205—239, esp. 212f. See also M G. Bertolini, “Bonifazio 
IL," Dizionario biografico degli Italiani 12 (1970), 96—113. 

3. The precise identity of the “kingdom” (regnum) referred to here is un- 
certain. 
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his commandments he will advance you through earthly 
goods to those of heaven, lead you through things temporal 
to those that last forever.* Wherefore, my dear friend, using 
the good sense with which your gifted nature has endowed 
you, keep heaven in perspective, focus your attention on the 
termination of this very brief life, and carefully consider who 
it is to whom you must give an account of your extensive and 
long-lasting stewardship. How can it profit a man if today he 
is decked out in gold and gems and purple attire, frequently 
surrounded by massed troops, if tomorrow perchance he be 
dragged naked, guilty, and deprived of all consolation to the 
punishment of hell? What does it avail a man if today he is 
endowed with such temporal power that he may cause the 
earth to tremble beneath his feet, and tomorrow he is forced 
to leave this world a beggar and a pauper? Listen to what 
Solomon says: "If a man should live a hundred years and 
should be happy in all of them, let him remember the evil 
days and the time of darkness which, when they come, re- 
prove the past."5 

(3) Where now are the world's many powerful men, the 
many invincible kings who were seen exalted to high heaven, 
having under the dominion of their power almost the whole 
expanse of earth? If you should examine their graves, would 
you not find that their entire body, before which the world 
was forced to tremble, scarcely weighs a single pound? There- 
fore, my dear friend, zealously consider these points, bring 
them unremittingly before your mind, and carefully ponder 
not what you are, but what you will be forever. 

(4) But now, for God's sake, I beg you and humbly request 
that you stretch forth your hand to protect the monasteries® 
that lie in your area and not allow them to be plundered or 


4. On the duties of those in authority here addressed, see G. Fornasari 
Prospettive 515f. 

5. Eccl 11.8. For Damian's use of laetus in place of laetatus and of malorum 
against the use of multorum in the Vulgate, see Biblia sacra 11, 168. 

6. It is also impossible to identify the monasteries here referred to. Ac- 
cording to C. Lilii, Historia di Camerino 1 (1833), 201f., 206, Boniface took all 
of Camerino and caused all the destruction to which Damian alludes. The 
"sources" to which Lilii refers are actually this present letter. 
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molested by the many troops under your command. Above 
all I beseech your excellency to have special regard for the 
monastery of St. Vincent.” Restore to its legal control? the. 
estates held by usurpers, and defend them with your protect- 
ing shield from all men. Let the case of this monastery show 
whether my lowliness may present with success some greater 
request in the hearing of your excellency. 


7. S. Vincenco di Petra Pertusa or also S. Vincenzo al Furlo, now known 
as Badia del Furlo (It Pont 4, 220) dates back perhaps to the 6th century. Cf. 
L. M. Tocci, Eremi e cenobi del Catria (1972) Index no. 4; P. Palazzini, Chiesa 
Marchigiana 188ff. The claim is that S. Vincenzo di Bevagna was the patron 
saint of the monastery (as C. Leonardi, Di S. Vincenzo Vescovo would have it) 
is not certain (cf. P. Palazzini, Chiesa Marchigiana 200, n.6.) See also G. Buroni, 
“I monasteri Benedettini del Metauro nel’archidiocesi di Urbino,” Studia Pi- 
cena 15 (1940), 1-34; F. Lanzoni, Le diocesi d'Italia dalle origini al principio del 
secolo VII (an. 604) in: Studi e testi 35 (1927), 434f., 503. Shortly after he 
entered the religious life at Fonte Avellana, Damian visited St. Vincent's and, 
according to John of Lodi (Vita, c. 5, PL 144, 192A), exchanged his fine attire 
for a poorer habit. Also in John's Vita, c. 6 (PL 144, 123f.) Damian again 
stayed at St. Vincent's in 1042 to assist the monks in their reform efforts, 
which Damian himself affirms in his Letter 142. Cf. also G. Cacciamani, "Le 
fondazioni eremitiche e cenobitiche di S. Pier Damiano. Inizi della congre- 
gazione di S. Croce di Fonte Avellana,” Ravennatensia 5 (1976), 5-33, esp. 
18ff. It was here also that he wrote his Vita Romualdi: "Another brother, the 
father of this monastery of St. Vincent ..." (Peter Damian, Vita Romualdi, 
c. 57, 98); and his stay must have been during the year 1042, for he says: 
“Almost fifteen years have now passed since blessed Romuald entered the 
kingdom of heaven" (Vita Romualdi, Prologue, 9). Since Romuald died in 
1027, we can therefore date Damian's work for 1042. A hymn to St. Vincent, 
composed by Damian (M. Lokrantz, L'opera 92—96), according to P. Palazzini, 
Chiesa Marchigiana 200, n. 6, was written in honor of St. Vincent the Deacon. 

8. From the context of this statement it is clear that Boniface had some 
juridical authority over the monastery of St. Vincent, but the source of this 
authority is not stated. He was the duke and margrave of Tuscany, and the 
lord of most of Emilia. The reference in Bertolini, "Bonifazio" 111 to a letter 
of Damian's cited by T G. Leporace, "Cronologia dei duchi de Spoleto (569- 
1230)," Bollettino della Regia Deputazione di Storia Patria per l'Umbria 35 (1938), 
5—68, is incorrect. Cf. Falce, Bonifacio 2, 108f. In the Chronica of Alberich de 
Trois Fontaines, ed. P. Scheffer-Boichorst, MGH SS 23 (1874), 790, Boniface 
is called prefectus Anchonitanus. Damian also speaks of the plundering of the 
monastery and of the Emperor's jurisdiction in this matter in Letter 142: "At 
no little cost the Emperor was reached in Germany, and pragmatic sanctions 
bearing imperial seals were procured. . . ." Falce, Bonifacio 2, 110 dates this 
destruction for the spring or summer of 1047, as imperial troops passed 
through the Marches; on 2 April 1047 Henry III was in Rimini; cf. Stein- 
dorff, Heinrich II, 1, 329ff. 
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Peter Damian to archbishop G(ebhard) of Ravenna. He asks to be re- 
leased from the obligation of travelling to his see because of the burden 
arising from his recent appointment as prior of Fonte Avellana. He 
praises the archbishop for his efforts in fostering monastic discipline 
and for his almost unique immunity from the sin of simony. 


(1043)! 


530 G(EBHARD),” bishop of the second see? of Italy, Peter, 
j| the hermits’ least servant,* offers the allegiance of his 
=) most devoted service. 

(2) You have ordered me to visit you, beloved father and 
lord, and your order is my command. But after assuming the 
direction of this poor little place," while previously a poor 
man in my own person alone, I have now become poorer still 
according to the number of those whose direction I have 
undertaken.® And so, I consider the onus of being charged 


1. For the dating of this letter, see F. Neukirch 25, 47, 91. 

2. This can only be Gebhard, who had formerly been a canon at Eichstätt. 
See Ughelli, Italia sacra 360; Amadesius, In Antistitum Ravennatum chronotaxim 
169-175; G. Cappelletti, Le chiese d'Italia dalla loro origine sino ai nostri giorni 
2 (1844), 107f.; Schwartz, Bistümer 156; Samaritani, Gebeardo; Laqua, Tradi- 
tionen 52ff., 110ff. Damian was ordained a priest by Gebhard; see Spinelli, 
La data. 

3. For the special ranking of Ravenna, see G. Zattoni, [l diritto storico degli 
arcivescovi Ravennati di sedere all destra del papa (secolo XI) e la bolla di Clemente II 
(1904). This bull of Clement II, dated 5 January 1047 (It Pont 5, 53, no. 170; 
PL 142, 581f.), is considered to be a forgery by G. Buzzi, "A proposito della 
bolla di Clemente II a favore della chiesa di Ravenna," Felix Ravenna 26 
(1918), 1063—1072. See also Buzzi, "Ricerche per la storia di Ravenna e di 
Roma dell' 850 al 1118," Archivio della reale società Romana di storia patria 38 
(1915), 107—213, esp. 185ff. The sources cited by Fois, Cardinali go, n. 255, 
as referring to the Church of Ravenna, relate to the Church of Aquileia. 

4. For this title, used for himself by Damian, see Lucchesi, Vita no. 15. 

5. On the poverty of the hermitage of Fonte Avellana, see F. Dressler, 
Petrus Damiani 30f. — 

6. Fonte Avellana was a priory: It Pont 4, 93; on the role of the prior, cf. 
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with the governance of many and of not having the where- 
withal to provide for their necessities. Wherefore, while car- ' 
ing for the needs of my brothers, I could not readily visit you; 
and yet, as I give careful thought to this obligation, I still ` 
consider it almost sacrilegious if for any reason I should delay 
my obedience to your holiness. Who, indeed, could safely dis- 
obey him, who certainly conforms to God's will in his good 
deeds? To you the see of Ravenna, which you rule by God's 
authority, to you all of Christ's holy Church gives thanks. 
While the dragon of simony,’ after binding the arms of those 
trafficking wretches in its intricate coils of avarice, is spewing 
forth its venom, you were almost the exception in standing 
unconquered and unshaken as the knight of Christ,’ piercing 
the throat of the evil beast with the javelin of Peter? and keep- 
ing your church free from its foul contagion. What the see of 
the teacher” lost through the fault of its shepherds, or rather, 
of its robbers, the see of his noble disciple preserved inviolate. 
(3) But among all the endeavors of your holiness this es- 
pecially is dear to me that you keep a shepherd's watch on 
the welfare of the monks and do not cease to reveal their 
long-concealed ills or to cut them away with the surgery of 


Della Santa, Idea monastica goff. Damian assumed the direction of Fonte Avel- 
lana after his return from the monastery of S. Vincenzo ad Petram Pertusam 
(It Pont 4, 220) in 1042 (cf. Peter Damian, Vita Romualdi c. 43, 85 n. 1 and 
c. 57, 98) and before the death of Gebhard in February 1044 (see Annales 
Augustani, ed. G. H. Pertz, MGH SS 3 [1839], 126; Hermann of Reichenau, 
Chron. 125). The death date varies in the necrologies between 16 and 23 
February. 

7. The fight against simony was taken up a few years later in the agenda 
of the synods, and that with the assistance of Emperor Henry III, perhaps 
as early as the synod of Pavia in October 1046 (see M. Boye, “Quellenkatalog 
der Synoden Deutschlands und Reichsitaliens von 922—1059,” NA[1930], 
45—96, esp. 82f.; Capitani, Immunità 52—74, Il Concilio di Pavia del 1046). 

8. 2 Tim 2.3. 9. Cf. John 18.10—11. 

10. In this reference to “the master’s see in the hands of hirelings or 
thieves,” it becomes obvious that the charge of simony against Benedict IX 
dates back to the year 1043, and did not originate only in the hindsight of 
later reformers. On which see R. L. Poole, “Benedict IX and Gregory VI,” 
Proceedings of the British Academy 8 (1917/18), 199—235. See also O. Capitani, 
“Benedetto IX," Dizionario biografico degli italiani 8 (1966), 354—366; Luc- 
chesi, Vita no. 65; Fuhrmann, Fälschungen 336. In trying to rescue Benedict's 
reputation, Herrmann, Tüskulanerpapsttum 166f., did not cite this letter. 
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discipline. Come then, knight of Christ, bravely gather your 
strength and with prudent circumspection fight manfully 
against all the devices of the devil. Kill avarice, trample pride, 
lift up the fallen, extend to waverers the right hand of holy 
counsel, so that while guarding your own integrity behind a 
shield of holy virtues, you may at the same time defend others 
against every attack of the ancient enemy. But I beg of you, 
my dear sir, if at all possible with your permission, do not let 
me be disturbed at this time; if however it cannot be so, en- 
join me with full authority to do whatever you may wish. 


LETTER 4 


Peter Damian to archbishop L(awrence of Amalfi). After expressing his 
deep affection, he requests that the archbishop intervene with the pope 
in the deposition of the unworthy bishops of Fano and Pesaro. He begs 
him to show favor to the abbot of St. Apollinaris in Classe. 


(1043)! 


a7] 0 SIR L(AWRENCE)? the most reverend archbishop, Peter? 
|| offers the allegiance of his devoted service. 
(2) My dear father and lord, how much I fervently 


1. This letter must be dated after the banishment of Archbishop Law- 
rence from Amalfi in 1039, and before the expulsion of Benedict IX from 
Rome (September, 1044). It is also probable that the two bishops referred to 
in this letter were also dismissed by this pope. 

2. The assumption of Gaetani, accepted by Migne, that the recipient of 
this letter was Archbishop Gebhard of Ravenna, is not supported by the MSS. 
The majority of the MSS address the letter to an archbishop L. (cf. K. Rein- 
del, Neue Literatur 408; G. Lucchesi, "Lorenzo di Amalfi e S. Pier Damiani,” 
Revista di storia della chiesa in Italia 31 [1977], 151—156), who at this point in 
time can be only Lawrence of Amalfi; on whom, see W. Holtzmann, “Lau- 
rentius von Amalfi, ein Lehrer Hildebrands,” Studi Gregoriani 1 (1947), 207— 
236; H. Hoffmann, "Der Kalender des Leo Marsicanus,” DA 21 (1965), 82— 
149, esp. 96-99; D. Třeštík, "Miscellanea zu den St. Wenzelslegenden 2: 
Laurentius aus Monte Cassino und Laurentius aus Amalfi," Mediaevalia Bohe- 
mica 1 (1969), 73—92; H. Bloch, "Monte Cassino's Teachers and Library in 
the High Middle Ages," in: La scuola nell' occidente latino dell'alto medioevo 
(Settimane di studio del Centro Italiano di studi sull'alto medioevo 19, 1972), 
563—605, esp. 578; H. M. Willard, "Abbot Desiderius and the Ties between 
Montecassino and Amalfi in the Eleventh Century," Miscellanea Cassinese 37 
(1973), 33£; F. Newton, "A Newly-discovered Poem on St. Maur by Law- 
rence of Amalfi," Benedictina 20 (1973), 99—107; idem (ed.), Laurentius mo- 
nachus Cassinensis archiepiscopus Amalfitanus. Opera (MGH Quellen zur Geistes- 
geschichte des MA 7, 1973), 1-21; U. Schwarz, "Amalfi im frühen MA (g.— 
11. Jh." Untersuchungen zur Amalfitaner Uberlieferung (Bibliothek der Deut- 
schen Historischen Instituts in Rom 49, 1978), 99-104. He became arch- 
bishop of Amalfi in 1029, and on this occasion kept his monastic name Law- 
rence, and did not assume his Christian name Leo (cf. Schwarz, Amalfi 99— 
104). Eventually, his relations with Waimar, the ruler of Salerno since 1039, 
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long for you, and with what affection for you my heart now 
glows is witnessed both by my tongue, so often complaining 
of your absence, and by my imagination that sees with such 
clarity the most benign image of your angelic face. In the 
repository of my heart, not where my father or mother, but 
where I myself reside, I seek to store you away as my other 
self.* 

(3) Wherefore I beg you in all humility, that on your part 
you show mutual love in return, and that the affection that 
goes forth simple may be doubly returned to me. Of this I 
could easily be persuaded by those who visited you from our 
area, attempting to negotiate with my most holy lord, the 
pope.® Prove yourself, therefore, dear father, to be such a one 


deteriorated and he was driven from his see. At first he took up residence in 
Florence (cf. Beno, Gesta Romanae aecclesiae contra Hildebrandum, ed. K. 
Francke, MGH Ldl 2, 1892), 376ff.; see also Davidsohn, Geschichte 171f.). 
According to the account in the Chronicon archiepiscoporum Amalphitanorum, 
ed. F. Ughelli, in: Italia sacra 7 (1721), 195, he came under the protection of 
Pope Gregory VI, who provided him residence in Rome. That he was a 
teacher of Hildebrand is reported in Beno, Gesta 376. 

9. For this unqualified use of his name, Peter, cf. Lucchesi, Vita no. 15. 

4. This expression of his high regard for Lawrence is also suggested in 
Damian's Vita Odilonis (PL 144, 944AB): "As Lent was near at hand, Law- 
rence, the archbishop of the see of Amalfi, a man of holy and blessed mem- 
ory, who was famous for his writings and adept in two languages, knowing 
both Latin and Greek, and, which was much more important, enjoyed a 
reputation for an outstanding and praiseworthy life . . . ," even though he is 
here dependent on his model, Iotsald, Vita Odilonis, ed. E. Sackur, "Hand- 
schriftliches aus Frankreich," NA 15 (1890), 120; cf. Holtzmann, Laurentius 
(see n. 2), 208f. G. Lucchesi, "Il sermonario di S. Pier Damiani come mon- 
umento storico agiografico e liturgico," Studi Gregoriani 10 (1975), 7-67, esp. 
20f., conjectures that Damian wrote his Sermon 5o (see G. Lucchesi, Sancti 
Petri Damiani Sermones, in: CC 57 (1983), 314—320), and also orationes 86—88 
(PL 145, 945A B) for the feast of the translation of S. Matthew, at the request 
of Lawrence. 

5. It could be either pope, Benedict IX or Gregory VI, to whom he here 
refers, but it is more likely to have been Benedict. It is obvious that at this 
time Damian was not yet aware of the simonist influence that surrounded 
the promotion of this pope. On Benedict, see A. Mathis, "Il pontefice 
Benedetto IX. Appunti critici di storia mediovale,” Civiltà Cattolica 66, 4 
(1915), 549—571 and 67, 1 (1916), 285-296, 535—548; Borino, L'elezione; 
Herrmann, Tuskulanerpapsttum; G. Giovanelli, "Sulla fine di Benedetto IX a 
Grottaferrata,” Bolletino della Badia Greca di Grottaferrata, N.S. 13 (1959), 65— 
109; F. Halkin, "L'abdication de Benoit IX (Théophylacte de Tusculum) et 
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in the case of the reprobate bishops of Fano® and Pesaro,’ 
that I might truly detect in you a man who fears the judgment * 
of God, who fights valiantly against the servants of the devil, | 
who clears away the brush planted by the evil one, and who 
wishes to summon the Church of Christ back from darkness 
into light. Of one thing, however, you should be aware, that 
if these notorious and guilty men should remain in the sub- 
lime office of bishop, the gleaming reputation of the lord 
pope will suffer greatly, and you who serve as his counsellor? 
and are endowed with such wisdom and erudition of every 
kind, will surely be faulted and found guilty of censure. 

(4) And so, I ask and humbly beg you to receive in my stead 
my dear father, the abbot of St. Apollinaris in Classe,’ and 
recognize that whatever favor or charity you bestow on him, 
you are actually providing for me. 


sa fin édificante parmi les moines grecs de Grottaferrata,” L'orente cristiano 
nella storia della civilta (Academia nazionale dei Lincei. Problemi attuali di 
scienza e di cultura 62, 1964), 131—138. 

6. The bishop of Fano, according to Prete, S. Pier Damiani 122, was a 
certain Albert, with a reference to P. M. Amiani, Memorie istoriche della città 
di Fano 1 (1751), 125. It is more likely that the reference here is to his suc- 
cessor, Hugo, who was present at a synod held by Benedict IX on 2 Novem- 
ber 1037 (Mansi 19, 582). For a history of this diocese, see G. Cappelletti, 
Le chiese d'Italia dalla loro origine sino ai nostri giorni 7 (1848), 321-433; R. 
Aubert, "Fano," DHGE 16 (1967), 472—484, esp. 474. 

7. 'The name of the accused bishop of Pesaro is unknown; he is almost 
always referred to as anonymous; cf. Bartoccetti, Serie 15, 115; Vernarecci, 
Fossombrone 186, n. 1 calls him Peter, but he appears on the scene only in 
1047. 

8. Since Gebhard of Ravenna is not the addressee of this letter, all refer- 
ences to him as the counsellor of Benedict IX lose their probability; Lucchesi, 
Lorenzo 153f., however, changes his opinion and states that the pope here 
cited is Gregory VI. But one should not overlook the fact that Beno, Gesta 
(see n. 2) 376ff. frequently refers to the exceptional relationship between 
Lawrence and Benedict IX. 

9. The abbot here referred to is certainly Lambert; cf. Steindorff, Hein- 
rich III 1, 249, n. 2; Laqua, Traditionen 65ff. 


LETTER 5 


Peter Damian to bishop B( — ), thanking him for an alms given him 
and his community, and exhorting him to avoid vices that might per- 
vert his obvious virtue. In conclusion he recommends two clerics for 
ordination to the diaconate. 


(1043)! 


AZO SIR BISHOP B( ),? Peter offers faithful prayers in 


© es 


S] Christ. 

=4} — (2) My dear friend, as I recall the favors which your 
generosity bestowed on me, I must acknowledge that with all 
my heart I resort to repaying your affection by the gift of my 
daily prayers. This prayer of mine, even though it is impeded 
by my sins from profiting anyone, is nevertheless made wor- 
thy of benefitting you because of your devotion. So be on 


1. Cf. Lucchesi, Vita no. 60. 

2. The bishop here addressed with the letter B, is thought by Lucchesi, 
Vita no. 60 to be the ordinary of Gubbio, since he would have the right to 
ordain clerics residing at Fonte Avellana. He must have held office either 
before or after Tebald, whose tenure Lucchesi places from 1049-1052. The 
earlier conjecture is preferred, since Damian still uses the simpler form of 
salutation, Peter, without the qualifying “the sinner,” for his first contact as 
prior of Fonte Avellana with the bishop of the diocese. But a bishop Teudal- 
dus of Gubbio subscribes to the acts of the Roman council of 1037 (Mansi 
19, 582) and as Teudaldus, bishop of St. Marianus in 1044 (Mansi 19, 608), 
and in 1049 was still in that office; cf. Sarti, De episcopis Eugubinis 26ff.; U. 
Pesci, "I vescovi di Gubbio," Archivio per la storia ecclesiastica dell'Umbria 4 
(1917-1919), 485-633, esp. 512; Schwartz, Bistümer 244. By 1057 the next 
occupant was a Bishop Guido. Neukirch 95 conjectures that Damian was 
residing at the hermitage of Suavicino (that was established, however, only in 
1048), and therefore is addressing Bishop Bernard of Ascoli, who is first 
mentioned in 1045 and is still in office in 1069; cf. Schwartz, Bistümer 226. 
In Roman Tuscany during the requisite time period there are still the follow- 
ing bishops whose names begin with B: Benedict of Bieda (Schwartz, Bistümer 
255), Benedict of Civita Castellana (Schwartz, Bistümer 257), Bonizo of Tos- 
canella (Schwartz, Bistümer 265), and Benedict of Toscanella (Schwartz, Bis- 
tümer 265). 
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your guard, my dear friend, lest the good with which the 


liberality of your almsgiving could endow you be consumed ` 
by enticements to vice, and that the edifice built by a merciful , 


hand be destroyed by the battering ram of concupiscence. 
Therefore let good deeds be done in such a way that evil may 
have no part in them. Let temporal goods be so given, to the 
end that through them eternal benefit may be acquired, lest, 
God forbid, while temporal things have the greater weight in 
the scales of the exacting Judge, the weight of good deeds be 
of no account. What does it avail a man to offer temporal 
goods to God, but deny him the most precious coin of his 
own soul? Almighty God indeed gave all created things for 
man's use, reserving only souls to himself. And thus, dear 
father, strive so to expend the things that are yours that you 
take care to bestow yourself as well. You were given the dig- 
nity of the episcopal office to nourish us who are younger at 
the breasts of holy preaching, and to devote the fulness of a 
mother's love to tender infancy that must still be nursed. I 
therefore request of your holiness that you advance to the 
diaconate these two clerics who declare that they have re- 
ceived permission from their own bishop, and that you deter- 
mine that they obtain the requisite ordination to this office 
gratis, as is only proper. 


LETTER 6 


Peter Damian to the monks of Pomposa. Damian had spent a year or 
more at this monastery and had built up lasting friendships there. He 
begs remembrance in the community's prayers, especially after his 
death. 

(ca. 1044)! 


[;*mEZO ALL THE RELIGIOUS AND HOLY MEN who serve God 
d ie at Pomposa,? Peter sends the alternative of his de- 
us| voted service. 

(2) Dearly beloved fathers and lords, I am disinclined to 
write to tell you how much my heart is inflamed by the fire 
of your love, nor with what burning affection it glows for the 
monastery of Pomposa,’ lest perhaps I appear to indulge in 
flattery. But of all this my conscience bears witness, and it is 
no secret to those who are able frequently to speak with me. 
You too, my dear friends, even though I live far removed 
from you, must not regard me as a stranger, nor consider me 
as just any friend or as some sort of companion, but without 
doubt recognize me and my entire community as your own 


1, On the date of this letter, see Lucchesi, Vita no. 15; Pio Laghi, "S. 
Guido, abbate di Pomposa,” Analecta Pomposiana 3 (1967), 7-107, esp. 6of., 
dates it for shortly after 1046. 

2. On Damian's previous residence in Pomposa, where it is most likely 
that he wrote his tract on the Jews in 1040—1041, see Letter 1 n. 132; for the 
significance of Pomposa in the reform movement in the Church, cf. R. Gré- 
goire, “Pomposa et la réforme de l'église au XI* siècle,” Analecta Pomposiana 
1 (1965), 3-19; B. Calati, “Il ‘De perfectione monachorum’ di S. Pier Dam- 
iano ed il contributo di Pomposa alla riforma monastica del secolo XI," An- 
alecta Pomposiana 1 (1965), 21—36; A. Samaritani, "Contributi di Pomposa alla 
storia del secolo XL" Analecta Pomposiana 1 (1965), 37—72; J. Leclercq, "Cul- 
tura spirituale e ideale riformatore dell' abbazia di Pomposa nel secolo XI," 
Analecta Pomposiana 1 (1965), 73-88; Lucchesi, Antilogus. 

3. On the deep relationship of Damian with Pomposa, see also L. Gatto, 
“Studi Mainardeschi e pomposiani," Collana di saggi e ricerche 4 (1969), 82ff. 
and Balboni, Maestro e discepolo. 
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legal possession, and whatever should be your wish, without 
hesitation demand of us as your subjects and servants. And ' 
so, my dear friends, prostrating myself at your sacred feet,, 
with tears I beseech you to pray always for me your servant, 
and especially after my death, that you also take care to do 
for miserable me whatever you do for a monk of your con- 
gregaton.* I also beg of you, my lords, that you kindly accept 
a small blessing? from the hand of your servant, and take note 
not of what, but by whom it is offered, not how valuable it 
might be, but of the extent of affection whereby it is be- 
stowed. 


4. Leclercq, Pierre Damien 41f.; Idem, Wissenschaft und Gottverlangen zur 
Ménchstheologie des MA (1963), 206f., classes this letter as a “friendship-let- 
ter.” But Dressler, Petrus Damiani 70f. and Laqua, Traditionen 46ff. are prob- 
ably more correct in seeing it as a request for inclusion in a confraternity of 
prayer. On Damian’s further attempts to inspire such fraternal groups, see 
H. Dormeier, Montecassino und die Laien im 11. und 12. Jh. (Schriften der 
MGH 27, 1979), 172ff. 

5. Laqua, Traditionen 4of. notes that the “small blessing” here referred to, 
could also be some material gift a guest might bestow, but that here Damian 
hints more probably at the letter itself. 


LETTER 7 


Peter Damian to W(idger), the archbishop of Ravenna. He complains, 
on the occasion of the imminent visit of the archbishop, that he has 
not heard a word from him. On the contrary, a monastery placed un- 
der his direction has suffered untold ravages, not the least of which 
are the archbishop's monetary exactions. He begs for mercy and fore- 
bearance. 

(Before Christmas 1044)! 


REO SIR W(IDGER),? the most reverend archbishop,’ Pe- 
23 ter sends his greetings. 

S$ (2) I give thanks to God, the King of Kings, that as 
the approaching feast of the nativity of Our Lord illumines 
the whole world, your illustrious coming also cheers our city.* 


1. For this dating, see Laqua, Traditionen 131—134. 

2. 'The symbol W relates better to Widger than to William, suggested by 
MS Gi (Graz), or to Wibert, used by Gaetani. Widger belonged to a noble 
family in Cologne, and after the death of Gebhard was probably appointed 
archbisop of Ravenna by Henry III in May 1044: "A certain canon of the 
church of Cologne, a man of noble birth named Wigerius, was made arch- 
bishop of Ravenna by the Emperor Henry ...” (Ex Anselmi gestorum episco- 
porum Leodiensium recensione altera c. 54, ed. G. Waitz, MGH SS 14 [1883]), 
115; see also Hermann of Reichenau, Chron. 125. 

3. For the special significance of Ravenna for the German rulers, and 
their influence in supplying the occupants of this see, cf. Borino, L'elezione 
333f.; G. Buzzi, "Ricerche per la storia di Ravenna e di Roma dall’ 850 al 
1118," Archivio della reale società Romana di storia patria 38 (1915), 107-213, 
esp. 186ff.; P. Kehr, "Vier Kapitel aus der Geschichte Heinrichs III,” Abh. 
Berlin 1930, 3 (1930), 40; C. Violante, "Aspetti della politica italiana di 
Enrico III primo della sua discesa in Italia (1039—1046)," Rivista storica Ital- 
iana 64 (1952), 157—176, 293—314, esp. 313, n. 4; on Widger himself: Stein- 
dorff, Heinrich III 1, 295ff.; Laqua, Traditionen 111f. The deposition of the 
unconsecrated archbishop-elect took place in Aachen in May 1046; cf. Ben- 
son, Bishop-elect 206ff. 

4. According to Lucchesi, Vita no. 67, this remark refers to the first visit 
of the newly appointed archbishop to Ravenna at Christmas 1044. But this 
opinion runs counter to an apparent earlier contact that Damian had with the 
appointee, in which Damian harried him about his monastery. Laqua, Tra- 
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And so one is pleased to exclaim: "Glory to God in the high- 
est heaven, and on earth peace to men of good will.”® And 
yet, venerable father, I marvel somewhat that after visiting. 
you,? after my obedient presence at your bidding (when I was 
called back from another journey), I was not deemed worthy 
to hear anything further of the mission nor to receive a single 
indication of your friendship. Certainly there are several wit- 
nesses of this matter of which I speak, namely that if I had 
been willing to comply with your predecessor? of blessed 
memory and taken up residence here, he would have con- 
firmed, as he promised, that he would accept my advice, both 
concerning the good of his own soul and also regulations on 
spiritual matters. But you, on the contrary, daily lash me, 
daily afflict me with biting blows of the scourge; and he who 
does not deserve to hear a harsh word, receives the discipline 
at your sacred hands. Indeed, while carefully thinking over 
this matter, I keep silently turning over the following words 
in my mind. My lord does this to me, I say, just as almighty 
God, as we read, treated Elias. "Go," he said, "to Sarephta of 
the Sidonians; I have commanded a widow woman there to 
feed you."5 After this widow, by God's command, had re- 
ceived the prophet, she thought that both she and her house- 
hold would be blessed by the presence of such a guest. But 
while she carefully waited on him and served him with the 
fullest devotion, her son suddenly died. Her hope had been 
that the prophet would be the cause of a long life for her son, 
but now she began to assail him as if he were the cause of his 
death, saying: "What have I to do with you, you man of God? 
Have you come to me that my iniquities should be remem- 
bered, and that you should kill my son?"? It is obvious, my 


ditionen 131-134 glosses over the difficulty by stating that the “coming” here 
mentioned was not the first, but refers to a later solemn entry of the arch- 
bishop into his city. — 

5. Lk 2.14. The Latin variant is in Sabatier 3, 267. 

6. This visit to Ravenna in 1044, at the invitation of the archbishop and 
many citizens of Ravenna, is mentioned also in Letter 8; see also Laqua, 
Traditionen 192f. 

7. Archbishop Gebhard. 

8. 1 Kgs 17.9. For this variant from the Vulgate, cf. Sabatier 1, 580. 

9. 1 Kgs 17.18. 
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most gentle lord, that all the other monasteries stand un- 
harmed under your merciful patronage and continue to serve 
God with security and immunity from harm. This house 
alone, from the moment you commanded me to take over its 
possession,!° has suffered such attack and depredation, that 
unless you immediately show an inclination to mercy on its 
behalf, it seems that it is doomed to total destruction. Thus it 
appears that on my account the house of God has been ru- 
ined by the one through whom, with God's help, it was our 
hope it would be exalted to the highest heaven. Wherefore, 
my most illustrious lord, with tears in my eyes I fall at your 
feet and implore the compassionate side of your nature that 
in your wisdom you seriously consider withdrawing the lash 
and curbing your excessive persecution, as the Lord said by 
the prophet: "In the midst of your trouble, in your wrath 
remember compassion." Do not continue to oppress this 
holy place by taking away its income, since you are aware that 
it has already suffered enough loss of its ecclesiastical prop- 
erties. 


10. According to the generally accepted conjecture of Mittarelli-Costa- 
doni, Annales Camaldulenses 2, 100, he alludes to S. Apollinare in Classe. This 
house had passed from imperial to archiepiscopal authority; cf. W. Kólmel, 
*Die kaiserliche Herrschaft im Gebiet von Ravenna (Exarchat und Penta- 
polis) vor dem Investiturstreit (10/11. Jh.)," HJb 88 (1968), 257-299, esp. 
287ff. 

im Hab 3.2. This variant reading is in Sabatier 2, 966. 


LETTER 8 


Peter Damian to the priest G., treasurer in Ravenna. After an unsuc- 
cessful mission to his native city at the request of Archbishop Gebhard, 
his successor Widger, and many of the citizens, he is uncertain of his 
future course. He turns to the treasurer for advice, setting forth ar- 
guments for both the active and the contemplative life. Coming to no 
conclusion, but favoring the former state, he awaits the decision of his 
counsellor. 


(Early 1045)! 


GO THE DEVOUT PRIEST, Sir G., the treasurer of the 
I Ys] Ark of acacia-wood,? Peter, the monks’ least servant,? 
2) sends the homage of his fervent devotion. 

(2) Dear sir, you are not unaware that I was often impor- 
tuned years ago by Archbishop Gebhard,* and more recently 
by the new archbishop* who was installed because of zeal for 
the spirit of God, and also by many citizens of Ravenna, and 
that finally I consented to leave the hermitage and come to 


1. For the date assigned, see Lucchesi, Vita no. 67. 

2. “The treasurer for the Ark of acacia-wood (Sethim)" seems to be the 
title for this office; cf. Exod 25.10; Deut 10.3. The Latin word used here, 
cymiarcha, is a short form of cymiliarcha, for which cf. Du Cange 2, 328; it 
also appears in the Codex Justinianus 7,72,10, ed. P. Krueger, Corpus iuris 
civilis 2 (1906), 130. For the establishment of the office of treasurer in the 
curia of Ravenna, cf. G. Buzzi, "La curia arcivescovile e la curia cittadina di 
Ravenna dall'850 al 1118," Bullettino dell'istituto storico italiano 35 (1915), 7— 
187, esp. 14f. The following note is found in Mittarelli-Costadoni, Annales 
Camaldulenses 2, 163f.: "That he calls G., the treasurer, the Ark of Seth in 
the treasury, means that this was a title and dignity in the Church of Ravenna 
that continued down to the last century." The symbol G. in MS G1 was made 
to read Gaudencius, but without further evidence. Samaritani, Gebeardo 125, 
notes evidence that a Gysebertus was camerarius and cyriarchus of the Church 
of Ravenna in 1038. On the role of a Giselbertus in the administration of the 
Church of Ravenna, see Laqua, Traditionen 115. 

3. On this title, see Lucchesi, Vita no. 15. 

4. He declined Gebhard's invitation; cf. Letter 9. 

5. Widger's invitation he accepted; cf. Letter 7. 
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live in the city with the hope of saving souls. But when I saw 
this man? accomplishing not what he was sent to do, but 
rather, what he was permitted to do, and that the people had 
neither the zeal of charity for me nor a concern for their own 
salvation, I suffered regret, I confess, that I realized clearly, 
if belatedly, that while I trusted in human vanity I had 
strayed from the track of God's will. For while eagerly fishing 
in a well-stocked pool, I frustratedly lost those few I used to 
catch in the broad waters of the sea. Meanwhile, however, I 
was enjoying a certain amount of consolation in that even 
though I was unable to exert myself for the salvation of souls, 
I was not oppressed with the heavy burden of popular adu- 
lation. Both issues have received equal consideration as I bal- 
anced them in my judgment, as I weighed the loss of my 
sterile effort against the profit of a denial of applause. Pop- 
ular favor for an inadequate person is indeed a dangerous 
thing because it either propels the smug into the whirling 
vortex of vainglory, or transfixes those who resist with the 
terror of a reward already received. 

(3) On the occasion of a certain celebration to which a 
group of clerics had invited me, sending a horse for me, after 
I had returned to the province of Urbino,® such a flood of 
friends, both monks and laymen, engulfed me that it was im- 
possible to steer my way to a safe port. And as my progress 
to the open sea was impeded on all sides, and not finding any 
other path, I was witness to the badgering affection of my 
friends. But it seems to me that almighty God permitted me 
to come here for this purpose, where he had not destined me 
to remain, so that while discerning the rocky outcroppings, I 
should esteem the field of a sparser harvest, not entirely be- 
neath my notice, and, as a matter of fact, quite arable. And 
so, in noting the stony field, a land of thirty-fold yield might, 
by comparison with it, be judged to be the most fertile virgin 
soil of Africa. 


6. For the significance of the “hope of saving souls,” see Della Santa, Idea 
monastica 44f.; Palazzini, Chiesa Marchigiana 178ff. 

7. Widger. 

8. On the dating of this visit to Urbina, see Neukirch 48; Dressler, Petrus 
Damiani 31; Laqua, Traditionen 119f. 
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(4) At length, being formerly anxious about where I might 
reap a more plentiful harvest of souls, and compelled by zeal 
for my neighbor, I travelled extensively with a devoted pur- 
pose throughout various parts of Italy; and while striving to 
recall others to an upright life, I myself was barely able to 
avoid the blame of wanderlust. But now, as I might put it, it 
seems as if a certain ballast has stabilized the swift cutter of 
my mind, or rather that it is restrained as if by the three-ply 
cable of perseverance of an anchor attached to the bottom of 
the sea. Only one anxiety still bothers me, dear Father, com- 
pelling me to importune your counsel. And if, by your re- 
sponse this scruple is removed from my mind's shoe, I have 
no doubt that by the mercy of God it will steadily proceed 
along the right path. In your wisdom, therefore, tell me which 
is more useful for me: whether I should live in a place where 
a harvest of souls can be reaped and where popular respect 
is shown me; or rather should I live in a place where I must 
endure a life equally without the harvest and the honor? Both 
seem dangerous to me. And while I am apprehensive of the 
one, the other, for opposing reasons I dread.? For if I should 
live unprofitably, I flinch at the gospel's ax applied to the 
roots of my tree, concerning which Truth itself proclaims in 
terrifying words: "Cut it down. Why should it go on using up 
the soil?"!? If, however, while gaining results, I am at the same 
time honored, I barely avoid the judicial rebuff which states: 
“T tell you this: you have already had your reward.”" So this 
is the problem I wish you to solve; this alone is why I decided 
to write to you all that has gone before. But since I know that 
you are busy, being myself charged with the ecclesiastical of- 
fice of prior, and can perhaps not easily find the leisure to 
reply, I myself am writing for the moment what I think about 
the subject; not, to be sure, as a student who would instruct 
his teacher, but that I may learn whether my decision is ten- 
able. Thus, by choosing according to your prudent judgment, 
you may curb what should be rejected with your own pen, or 


9. For Damian's clear choice of the active life in the cure of souls, see 
Laqua, Traditionen 119ff. 
10. Lk 13.7; cf. Mt 3.10. 11. Mt 6.2. 
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establish what deserves approval by the authority of your 
judgment. 

(5) Clearly, all the statements of Sacred Scripture were writ- 
ten in its many books for no other reason than for the salva- 
tion of souls. For whatever is there commanded or forbidden 
is all certainly for the promotion of spiritual welfare, as Paul 
states when he says: "Everything that was written was meant 
for our instruction, so that by the patience and encourage- 
ment of the scriptures we might have hope."? If, therefore, 
because of scriptural threats one should sidestep high honor 
in such a way as to neglect the welfare of souls, it is perfectly 
clear that the intention for which the scriptures should be 
observed is not being maintained. For if all of sacred Scrip- 
ture is to be referred to one end, the quest for the salvation 
of souls, we do not observe this most important objective for 
which Scripture was written if by fleeing honor we disregard 
the winning of souls. Thus, while striving incorrectly to con- 
form to the sacred books we are struggling against these same 
sacred works. For he who says: “Do not take your seat in the 
place of honor," also commands: "Let everyone who listens 
answer, 'Come'."'* And he who forbade his disciples "to be 
called teachers,"!5 commanded them: “Go, teach all nations."!6 
Therefore, it is proper that while seeking the welfare of souls, 
one should not intend to seek human praise, nor popular es- 
teem, or any reverential honor. But if spontaneously extended 
honor should be heaped upon us against our will, it is imper- 
ative that it be trodden down by the stern foot of discipline 
on the floor of the heart, and that like a poisonous serpent!” 
it feel the blow at the very head of its temptation, so that, 
God forbid, it should not dare at the end to strike at the heel 
of our good deeds. Nor for this reason should one desert the 
cure of souls; but, in fact, as eager combatants, while protect- 
ing ourselves with the shield of humility from the thrust of 


12. Rom 15.4. 13. Lk 14.8. 

14. Rev 22.17. 15. Mt 23.10. f 

16. Mt 28.19. For the textual change from “going” to “go,” see Sabatier 
3, 180. 


17. Cf. Gen 3.15. 
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the javelin of pride, we should arouse our neighbor with 
shouts of holy encouragement to deeds of bravery. Indeed; 
the shield of our discretion should so protect our neighbor, 
that an enemy lying to our rear might not inflict an invisible 
wound from his concealed ambush. We should so fight 
against our opponent that we are able also to assist our com- 
rades. Fraternal charity should so guard our comrades that 
our own flank be not laid bare to hostile swords. And so, 
indeed, we obtain a double reward, in that the hardships of 
war which we overcome by resistance take their origin from 
our dutiful exertion out of love for our neighbor. 

(6) Yet, lest I appear to pursue debate rather than hard 
truth, it will not annoy you, I hope, if I demonstrate what I 
have proposed with examples from Sacred Scripture. Joseph, 
who was indeed a holy man, in order to alleviate the perilous 
hunger of the people, did not refuse the dignity of the vice- 
regency;!? and he who had previously known the confinement 
of a narrow prison, was now made the ruler of all Egypt. And 
thus his brothers eagerly said to Jacob: “Joseph your son is 
still alive, and he is ruler over all the land of Egypt."!? Moses, 
who had formerly tended his kinsman's flock quite humbly in 
the desert?? that he might later become the leader of a better 
flock, did not flee from the allegiance of the entire people of 
Israel. Indeed, he reached such heights of honor that the 
whole Hebrew nation was dependent upon his command and 
submissively obeyed his laws. But it is obvious just how 
meekly both of them stood firmly at the height of their power, 
when the former voluntarily revealed himself to his foreign 
brothers while he could have hidden his identity, and when 
the latter modestly disclosed his humility as if speaking of 
another, saying: "Moses was by far the meekest man on the 
face of the earth."?! Joshua, too, who served as Moses’ assistant, 
did not refuse to accept the burdens of command at the lat- 
ter's death.” Clearly, if for reasons of humility he had turned 
down the rights of commander, he would have been guilty of 


18. Cf. Gen 39-41. 19. Gen 45.26. 
20. Cf. Ex sff. 21. Num 12.3. 
22. Cf. Josh 1.1-9. 
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exposing his entire people to annihilation at the hands of the 
numerous kings whom he destroyed. While avoiding an oc- 
casion for self-display, he would have been negligent of the 
danger to the life of his brethren. What shall I say of Samuel, 
who before he was deposed from the office of ruler by the 
people themselves, appeared exalted in his public image but 
humble in his private life. In fact, after accepting the office 
of leader he abandoned his position so unwillingly that scrip- 
ture immediately says of him, after the elders of Israel peti- 
tioned for a king: "The word was displeasing in the eyes of 
Samuel, that they should say, ‘Give us a king, to judge us.’ ”?3 
And what of Elijah or of Elisha, who, that they might benefit 
their neighbors by their preaching, were never afraid to daz- 
zle them with many miracles and to appear worthy of respect 
before kings and before all the people? 

(7) Turning now to the Gospel, omitting many fathers of 
the Old Testament, could the Lord's precursor wholly avoid 
reverence and esteem when, by his denial he could barely 
convince the crowd, bent on believing it, that he was not 
Christ??* Was popular regard wanting to Peter who healed 
many sick people by the merest brush of his shadow??* Was 
honor not shown to Paul when once at Lystra, just as a crip- 
pled man arose at his command and the crowd in wonder 
shouted at once in his praise: "The gods have come down to 
us in human form.”*6 And so, as is said in what follows: "The 
priest of Jupiter who was just outside the city, brought oxen 
and garlands to the gates and he and all the people were 
about to offer sacrifice."?" But both Paul and Barnabas showed 
how inflexibly he stood at the summit of his humility when, 
after rending their tunics in grief, they cried: "Men, what is 
this that you are doing? We are only human beings no less 
mortal than you.'?3 John the Evangelist, moreover, the Lord's 
favorite, was unable to escape altogether the honor and rev- 
erence accorded him by the crowds of men and women who 
met him with hymns and songs as he returned from exile. 


29. 1 Sam 8.6. 24. Cf. John 1.20. 
25. Cf. Acts 5.15. 26. Acts 14.10. 
27. Acts 14.12. 28. Acts 14.14. 
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For him also they sang that commendation peculiar to Christ, 
not presumptuously, but out of the sheer excess of their de- 
votion: “Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord."?? 
Did Andrew the apostle, moreover, want for the people's fa- 
vor, do you think, when the citizens of Achaia rioted to free 
him as he hung on the cross, and also tried to kill the provin- 
cial governor??? But to strengthen our contention by referring 
to the very chief of all the saints, unless he had withdrawn to 
the hills, the Jews were on the point of proclaiming our Re- 
deemer king.?! 

(8) Therefore, if the mediator between God and men”? had 
wished so to cast aside human deference to demonstrate the 
virtue of humility alone, that he neither showed the power of 
his miracles nor engaged in preaching, of what value for sal- 
vation, I ask, would he have been to a human race that was 
dead in sin? It was for this very reason that he wished to 
appear as one revered and admired that he might convert 
the hearts of his admirers to himself and to recall those so 
converted to our homeland by the road on which he had 
walked. Why, therefore, should we so much fear the rever- 
ence of men, when as a result our virtue is tested and profit 
accrues to the devotion of those who show their reverence? If 
even this reverence grumbles with the wind of vainglory be- 
fore the door of our mind, one immediately wards it off with 
the shield of humility. And the more violently it strikes, the 
more generous will be the reward accumulated for us after 
we have won. Moreover, unless the presence of the preacher 
appears somehow worthy of respect to the audience, his mes- 


29. Mt 23.39; 21.9. 

30. On the origins of the apocryphal legends of Andrew, see Jerome, 
Epistula 59, c. 5, 546. Further developments are in Gregory of Tours, Liber 
de miraculis b. Andreae apostoli c. 36, ed. M. Bonnet, MGH SS rer. Merov. 1 
(1885), 845; in the "Passio s. Andreae apostoli," ed. M. Bonnet, Analecta 
Bollandiana 13 (1894), 376f.; also in the "Passio s. Andreae apostoli," ed. M. 
Bonnet, in: R. A. Lipsius and M.B., Acta apostolorum apocrypha 2, 1 (1898), 
28ff.; cf. J. Flamion, Les actes apocryphes de l'apótre André (Université de Lou- 
vain, Recueil de travaux 33, 1911), 89ff.; F. Dvornik, The Idea of Apostolicity in 
Byzantium and the Legend of the Apostle Andrew (Dumbarton Oaks Studies 4, 
1958),181ff. 

31. Cf. John 6.15. 82. 1 Tim 2.5. 
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sage, ignored, fails to move their spirit. For if the person of 
the speaker is despised, it only follows that his address will be 
equally held in contempt by the audience. Not even Paul 
could labor among those who despised him and said of him: 
"His epistles are weighty and powerful, but his appearance is 
weak, and as a speaker he is of no account.” And yet he 
achieved much good among them, and gratefully said to 
them: "You welcomed me as if I were an angel of God; I can 
say this for you, you would have torn out your very eyes and 
given them to me, had that been possible."** Did the apostle 
wish to be held in the contempt of which he complains? Did 
he avoid the zealous service for which he is thankful? But 
neither occurred on his own account. “For he did not seek 
benefits for himself but worked only in the cause of others."55 
And so it is clear that he wished to be honored by his follow- 
ers that he might also receive their earnest attention; he ob- 
jected when despised by his audience because he feared that 
his message would also be despised. For this reason he said 
to the Thessalonians: "We beg you, brothers, to acknowledge 
those who are working so hard among you, and in the Lord's 
fellowship are your leaders and counsellors. Hold them in the 
highest possible esteem and affection for the work they do.” 
With the same purpose he spoke to the Philippians about 
Epaphroditus: "Welcome him," he said, "in the fellowship of 
the Lord with wholehearted delight. You should honor men 
like him."57 

(9) If, therefore, the apostle determined without exception 
that honor should be avoided and still enjoined his audience 
to show honor to their teacher, he advised them on the other 
hand to expell from their midst those who had sought after 
him for the sake of honor. Of this, moreover, the celebrated 
preacher seems to caution us, that a prudent man should on 
the one hand outwardly accept an honor tendered him for 
the welfare of the brethren; but on the other, in his humility 
should inwardly disdain the same honor, so that with all cir- 


33. 2 Cor 10.10. 94. Gal 4.14-15. 
35. 1 Cor 10.24. 36. 1 Thess 5.12—13. 
37. Phil 2.29. l 
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cumspection he might provide for the welfare of others while 
at the same time not yielding to the vice of pride. Nor must 
we deny our brothers the help that preaching affords so that 
we may the more safely avoid this vice, since Moses said: 
“Alas, O Lord; this people has committed a great sin in mak- 
ing a god of gold for themselves! Either forgive them this sin, 
or if you will not, strike me out of the book that you have 
written."?? How, therefore, can we in good conscience neglect 
the welfare of the brethren out of love for ourselves, when 
Moses did not hesitate to suffer total removal from the book 
of God's memory on behalf of the salvation of his neighbor? 
Hence Paul also says: "For I could even pray to be outcast 
from Christ for the sake of my brothers, my natural kinfolk, 
who are Israelites."*? Therefore, when holy men do not fear 
to face danger to their own souls to provide for the brethren, 
what else are they doing but imitating the example of their 
head? He indeed laid down his life for his sheep,” and did 
not shrink from undergoing the torments of death that he 
might redeem us from death. God forbid that we should be 
compelled to deprive our brothers of the words that edify 
because of the honor that is shown us; rather, to achieve their 
salvation we should be pleased to tolerate such honor with 
composure. 

(10) All these things I have made bold to say, venerable 
father, not following my own judgment, nor presuming to as- 
sert them with certainty; but that you, according to the talent 
that God has given you, might either intimate another point 
of view, or confirm what I have said with the authority of 
your sound judgment. Please extend my greetings to my be- 
loved father and teacher, Mainfred the priest! and to my 
dear brother Gerard of Blanche.*? May almighty God reward 
them for all the good things that they have done for me for 
his sake. 


38. Ex 32.31~32. 39. Rom 9.3-4. 

40. Cf. John 10.15. 

41. Nothing further is known of Damian's teacher. The reference to him 
in PL 144, 358D as Mainfrenus is not borne out in the MSS. 

42. An early example of the use of matronymics. 
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Peter Damian to the monk Peter. In answer to the monk's inquiry con- 
cerning certain opinions of St. Gregory the Great, Peter discussed the 
eternal punishment of the rich man in the Gospel, explaining that his 
fate was determined by the law of the New Testament. He also defined 
the meaning of "curiosity." 

(Before June 1045)! 


P)O PETER,” my beloved brother, Peter? sends greetings. 
|| (2) My dear son, you ask me for the meaning of 

=) blessed Gregory's statement in his homily on the rich 
man, when he said: "Some think that the precepts of the Old 
Testament are more severe than those of the New, but these 
people are in error because they interpret rashly. In the Old 
Testament it is not niggardliness that is punished, but plun- 
dering; and when something is taken unjustly it is penalized 
by fourfold restitution.* Here, however, this rich man is not 
censured for having taken things that belonged to others, but 
for not having given what was his."5 In these words the cele- 
brated doctor seeks only to establish that if the rich man had 
lived in Old Testament times he would not have been con- 
signed to the punishment of hell. Therefore, according to this 
statement, he perished because in living under the new dis- 
pensation of grace, he refused to observe the Gospel. But on 
the other hand, in objecting you say: How is it possible to 
maintain that already in his time the New Testament had 
dawned since Christ had not yet hung on the cross, had not 


1. On the dating here assigned, cf. Lucchesi, Vita no. 15. 

2. Whether this letter is addressed to Petrus Cerebrosus, to whom Da- 
mian wrote Letter 56, as Lucchesi, Vita no. 15, 29 n. 3 would suggest, is not 
quite certain. Cf. Neukirch 117. 

3. On the unqualified use of his own name, cf. Lucchesi, Vita no. 15. 

4. Cf. 2 Sam 12.6. 

5. Gregory 1, Homilia 40 (PL 76, 1304D). 
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yet been exalted by the glory of the resurrection and the as- 
cension? And what is more, the Gospel which we are com- 
manded to observe, had not yet been spread throughout the 
world by the preaching of the apostles. And lastly, the Holy 
Spirit, who gives strength to men's souls to observe the Gospel 
precepts, had not yet filled the hearts of men. So it is written: 
“For the Spirit had not yet been given, because Jesus had not 
yet been glorified."6 

(3) With all due respect to the doctors, let me reply briefly 
to this question, using the ideas that now come to mind. The 
Lord says in the Gospel: "The law and the prophets obtained 
until John appeared." But John commanded: "The man with 
two shirts must share with him who has none, and anyone 
who had food must do the same."? But as there are two pre- 
cepts in this statement of John, so there are two sins commit- 
ted by the rich man. John indeed said: "The man with two 
shirts must share with him who has none,"? but the latter “was 
dressed in purple and the finest linen.”!° John added: “Any- 
one who has food must do the same,"!! but the rich man 
"feasted in great magnificence every day," and in both cases 
he was clearly shown to be insensitive and inhumane by not 
clothing the naked Lazarus, whom the dogs licked, and by 
absolutely denying food to him who would have been glad to 
satisfy his hunger with the crumbs that fell from the table.'? 
This is an important matter, and one need not wonder that it 
had extensive antecedents. And so the New Testament, at 
least as it referred to human conduct, had already begun, 
even though it had not as yet been brought to completion. 
Therefore, we are led to believe that the rich man lived at 
the time of John, but refused to obey his commands. And the 
Savior says of this period: "Ever since the coming of John the 
Baptist the kingdom of heaven has suffered violence and vi- 
olent men are seizing it."!? Therefore it is obvious that since 


6. John 7.39. 7. Mt 11.13. 
8. Lk 3.11. 9. Ibid. 
10. Lk 16.19. 11. Lk 3.11. 


12. Cf. Lk 16.20-21. 
13. Mt 11.12. In this citation several variants from the Latin Vulgate can- 
not be found elsewhere. 
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that time of which it is said that the kingdom of heaven has 
suffered violence, the Gospel had already superceded the 
Law, and we are correct in believing that in place of the Old, 
the New Testament was now splendidly in possession. Rightly 
then this rich man was condemned to hell with the damned 
because he was unwilling to join the chosen in subjecting the 
kingdom of heaven to violence. 

(4) If one were to object to my explanation by stating that 
Abraham said to the rich man: "They have Moses and the 
prophets, let them listen to them,”!* but did not say, they have 
Christ, they have John, but said: "They have Moses and the 
prophets," this would work in my favor. For since John was 
not only a prophet, but far more than a prophet,!5 whatever 
is reported of John can doubtless be referred to a prophet, 
especially since this statement of John's is not out of line with 
the pronouncements of the earlier prophets. Something sim- 
ilar is often found in their works: "Share your food with the 
hungry, take the homeless poor into your house, clothe the 
naked when you meet them.”!® Moses also says: "God will 
raise up a prophet for you, one of your own race, to whom 
you should listen as you would to me." And the Lord him- 
self says: "If you believed Moses you would believe what I tell 
you, for it was about me that he wrote.”!® Therefore whatever 
is written of Moses and the prophets can surely also be said 
of John and of Christ. 

(5) In addition, you also ask about the vice of curiosity that 
is found in another homily of the aforesaid doctor. In an at- 
tempt to be brief in treating his somewhat vague statement, I 
will use the words of St. Augustine to explain the knotty 
problems contained in this question. As he was explicating 
the epistle of blessed John the apostle, he said: "The concu- 
piscence of the eyes includes every curiosity. And yet how 
widespread is this curiosity: in shows, in theatres, in devil 
mysteries, in the magic arts, in sorcery, all this is curiosity. At 


14. Lk 16.29. 15. Cf. Lk 7.26. 

16. Is 58.7. 

17. Deut 18.15; for the variant readings used here, cf. Sabatier 1, 362. 
18. John 5.46. 
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times it tempts the servants of God to wish that they might 
work some kind of miracle, trying to discover whether God 
will hear them. In miracles there is curiosity, and this desire 
is not from the Father."!? 

(6) Having solved your questions, I beg in return the favor 
of enjoying a small portion of your holy prayers. The wages 
due are paid with interest, if a sinner's obedience is compen- 
sated by the prayers of a holy man. 


19. Augustine, In epistolam Joannis ad Parthos tractatus decem 2.13 (PL 35, 
1996). 
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Peter Damian to the hermit William. The latter had promised to enter 
the hermitage of Fonte Avellana, but could not bring himself to re- 
nounce the use of wine, which was forbidden there. Using a rhetorical 
tour de force, Damian allows water to speak for itself and to recount 
all its benefits for mankind. He answers objections and advises William 
to arm himself with the Pauline weapons of the spiritual life. 

(Before June 1045)! 


s. 


O DEAR BROTHER WILLIAM,? Peter? sends everlasting 
love in Christ. 

(2) I marvel, dear brother, that you have not come 
to the hermitage* as you promised, and what is more, that 
you have not fulfilled what you pledged to me, not by mes- 
senger, but by your own agreement under oath. Tell me, I 
ask, what has frightened you away from the austerity of er- 
emitical life? Why has base fear seized the heart of a warrior 
of Christ? Has the taste of wine with feminine charm kept 
the hardy knight within the confines of his house, and not 
permitted him, already helmed and fully armed and impa- 
tient to perform valiant deeds, to go forth to battle? O, what 
ignominy will overwhelm the soul of such a pliant man, what 
blushing shame will appear on his face when he sees others 
burdened with the spoils of war, returning victorious from 
battle, enriched by abounding wealth, and after the triumph 


1. For dating this letter, see Lucchesi, Vita no. 15. 

2. This hermit, William, is hardly the same as the disciple of Romuald 
(Peter Damian, Vita Romualdi c. 21, 46), and is otherwise unknown. 

3. In these early letters Peter still uses his name without further qualifi- 
cation; cf. Lucchesi, Vita no. 15. 

4. Damian here refers to Fonte Avellana. In the superscripts found in 
various MSS (such as V1 and P1) William is called a hermit, but must have 
resided in some hermitage where the use of wine was not so strongly forbid- 
den as in the early years of Fonte Avellana. 
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crowned with such great glory. Compared to this, what will a 
little wine be worth to him, when later he will keep wishing 
that he had drunk poison? Listen to what the wise man Sol- 
omon says: "Whose is the misery? Who is a burden to his 
father? Whose are the quarrels and the pitfalls? Who gets the 
bruises without knowing why? Whose eyes are bloodshot? Is 
it not those who linger late over their wine and are always 
eager to drain their cups?” For if they who linger over wine 
are threatened with woe, a word we use for lamenting, joy is 
surely promised those who for the love of God drink water. 
And here the text aptly continues: "Do not admire a wine 
that glows like gold, when its color sparkles in the glass. It 
goes down gently, but in the end it will bite like a snake and 
will spread its poison like a cobra." I do not say these things 
of this beverage to belittle one of God's creatures which is 
certainly good, but because I judge that wine, meat, mar- 
riage, and many similar things must be denied themselves by 
monks, so that abstaining from creatures, they may the more 
closely please the Creator. 

(3) But since you detest water, perhaps water itself should 
address you, attacking you in its own words, clearly demon- 
strating by the proof that it presents how little you appreciate 
its many favors." 

(4) Well now, good man, it says, why do you despise me 
with such total disdain? Why do you wrinkle your brow in 
disgust and angrily spit me out of your mouth? Why are you 
so ready to have nothing to do with me? If this is what I 
deserve from you, I will not resist or complain, and will, in- 
deed, justly accept this indignity at your hands. But tell me, 
what evil have I ever done you, or rather what favor have I 
not bestowed? It was I, you know, by the power of the Holy 
Spirit who hallowed me, who changed you from a slave of the 
devil into a son of God. From a proprietor of Gehenna I con- 


5. Prov 29.29—-30. 6. Prov 23.31—32. 

7. A direct source for this prosopopoeia, in which water speaks on its own 
behalf, could not be found. But in general one might see Isidore, Etym. 
13.12.3, where the element water is preferred to all others, and the good 
qualities of water are recommended. 
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verted you into an heir of the heavenly kingdom, from an 
inhabitant of hell into a citizen of heaven. From darksome 
stubble, feeding the everlasting fire, I have changed you into 
the new light of grace. "You were darkness once, but now you 
are light in the Lord."* From a person deserving God's wrath, 
I have made of you an object of his mercy. I removed from 
you the cloak of age-old damnation and clothed you in the 
light of the new man. I freed you from the ancient bonds of 
sin, and after causing your rebirth, numbered you among 
God's adopted sons. You are my witness, for when you were 
submerged in me, stained with those seven primal vices? you 
were quickly purified and emerged gleaming without a single 
taint of sin. Finding you soiled and filthy, I did not hesitate 
to wash you body and soul. And now you will not condescend 
to touch me even with your lips. I have placed you on the 
guest list of God, and you are not ashamed to banish me from 
the tables of men. Yet be that as it may: let other objects be 
given their due and I alone, as I deserve, be deprived of my 
honored prerogative. But just because I am younger than the 
other elements,!? must I perforce be considered less than all 
the rest in dignity? You might inquire of Moses and ask him 
which element the Holy Spirit chose for his dwelling at the 
beginning of the world. Was it earth, or air? Was it fire? 
Clearly, unless I am deceiving you, he will quickly reply: 
"God's Spirit hovered over the water."!! 

(5) What is more—I have said enough about spiritual 
things—I wash your body, your clothes, and everything else 
that you use; I continuously water your fields so they might 
bring forth crops; I furnish routes for your ships, I refresh 
all life on earth, and produce an abundance of fruit and veg- 
etables which you eat. I will say nothing about the birds and 
the fish that are daily begotten in my realm and are never 
ashamed to admit that they are the offspring of the home 
that I provide. Those very grape vines, moreover, of which 


8. Eph 5.8. 

9. See J. Gross, Geschichte des Erbsündendogmas 2 (1963), 481f. 
10. Here Damian is probably alluding to Gen 1.1. 

11. Gen 1.2. 
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you are so madly fond as you have nothing but scorn for me, 
if they did not strike root and grow with my help, they would 
quickly wither and become fuel for the fire instead of glutting 
the bellies of drunks sitting at their overflowing cups. 

(6) But why do I linger over unimportant things when the 
mighty earth itself, where all visible things come into being, 
in association with the air, rests on my support as its very 
foundation, and by my power is kept in existence. And while 
maintaining the earth, I am not content with lower things, 
but even claim as my right the heavenly heights themselves.!* 
As we read in Genesis: "God also divided the waters which 
were under the firmament from the waters which were above 
the firmament."? Fire from heaven would surely consume 
the entire earth unless, by watering it, I constantly moderated 
the fury of that fire.’ 

(7) But perhaps, because you regard water as not being 
potent, you believe that I am weak. But if my strength were 
not at your service, who, I ask, would turn the great mill 
wheels that grind your grain? And so, you should not despise 
the power of water which so easily moves hard stone. What is 
more, so that you do not overlook the wondrous power that 
is in me, fire itself, which in the words of the dialecticians, is 
said to be my opposite,!5 comes forth from me and is created 
from my very substance. For if crystal, which without ques- 
tion, is hardened ice, is placed in relation to the rays of the 
sun, it will at once certainly produce fire.!* You will notice, 
moreover, that stones which are cooked in the furnace to 
make quicklime, if after a certain lengthy period they are 


12. For the view that the earth is resting in the oceans of the world, see 
Isidore, Etym. 14.1.2 and Isidore, De natura rerum 45, ed. G. Becker (1875), 
75- 

13. Gen 1.7. 

14. On this heavenly fire, see Macrobius, In somnium Scipionis 1.14.17; on 
a zone of water above the earth, cf. Ambrose, Hexameron 2.9—10, 47f. Further 
reference to Gen 1.7, see Isidore, De natura rerum 14 (see n. 12 supra), 30: 
"that there be sufficient water within the celestial orb to temper the heat of 
the flaming axis." 

15. See Ovid, Met. 1.432: "And since fire is repugnant to water." 

16. Cf. Isidore, Etym. 16.13.1 and Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos 
147.2, 2139. 
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touched by me, they will suddenly smoke and burn; that while 
hitherto they were cold, after experiencing the force of my 
touch they are restored to their former heat." 

(8) I ask you, if you know, why it is that in almost all rivers 
you see me swell with the waxing of the moon and fall back 
when the moon wanes?!? What is it, moreover, if you have 
ever learned about this, that causes me to grow warm and 
steam in wintry springs while all else is mostly frozen hard, 
and that makes me cold in summer time?!? Or do you per- 
haps believe the vain opinions of the philosophers who think 
that it is now summer at the antipodes, while in the upper 
regions the receding sun brings on winter??? But if you ex- 
amine this idea carefully you will find it entirely false and 
contrary to established truth. So you should diligently inves- 
tigate these matters, and when you are unable to explain 
them with certainty, you must conclude that the innermost: 
forces of my nature are unfathomable. 

(9) But in an effort to be brief, as I quickly pass over my 
majestic powers, I would not have you unaware that in the 
liberal arts?! my role is not a meager one. For, indeed, when 
the geometrician or the astronomer strives to construct a 
clock to determine the interval of the hours, for comparing 
the orb of the sun with the sphere of the heavens? or the 
dimensions of the zodiac and all the signs, for discerning the 
orbits of the planets and comparing the magnitude of the 


17. Cf. Isidore, Etym. 16.8.10. 

18. On the relationship of the tides to the phases of the moon, see Bede, 
De temporum ratione c. 29, ed C. W. Jones, Bedae opera de temporibus (Publica- 
tions of the Mediaeval Academy of America 41 [1943]), 232ff. 

19. See Macrobius, Saturnalia 7.8.10: "when water is drawn from springs, 
it steams in the winter and grows cold in the summer." 

20. On the antipodes, see Isidore, Etym. 9.2.133 and 14.5.17; Martianus 
Capella, De nuptiis philologiae et Mercurii, 6. 602—608 (ed. A. Dick, Bibliotheca 
Teubneriana [1925], 298ff.). Here also he refers to the variation of seasons. 
See also Macrobius, In somnium Scipionis 2.5; Bede, De natura rerum c. 46 (PL. 
go, 264f.); H. Lówe, Ein literarischer Widersacher des Bonifatius. Virgil von Salz- 
burg und die Kosmographie des Aethicus Ister, Abh. Mainz 1951 (1951), 903-988, 
esp. 938ff. 

21. See Cantin, Sciences séculiéres 542ff. 

22. While studying in Parma, Damian became aware of a silver astrolabe 
that belonged to one of the clerics. Cf. Letter 117. 
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earth with the parts of the heavens, they at once have re- 
course to me. 

(10) Why, moreover, should I say anything about music, 
since it is evident that in its very name it is dependent on my 
laws and is born of me as from its source? For since in the 
Greek language musa means water,?? music is obviously given 
its title by my name. Nor does the author Pythagoras?* dis- 
agree with my claim since, in blazing a path for this disci- 
pline, he carefully designed certain vessels for measuring the 
quantity of water, and thus by my guidance and direction, to 
his satisfaction finally achieved a comprehensive skill in the 
field of harmony, and even today whatever is sweetly played 
on a water-organ is also supported by my power.?5 

(11) And now, if I may point to the most outstanding pre- 
rogative that I have enjoyed, when the Lord hung on the 
cross, it was I who flowed from the side of my Creator and, 
in association with his precious blood, hallowed the earth and 
the heavens.” In consequence the apostle John says: “This is 
He who came by water and blood, Jesus Christ." And a bit 
later he adds: "There are three witnesses: the Spirit, the 
water and the blood."** After giving close attention to every- 
thing included above, moreover, you should regard all the 
other elements that depend on me. 

(12) But while enumerating my praises, perhaps I can show 
my nature and power better if I remind you of yourself, so 
that in seeing how my powers are exercised over you, you can 
have no doubt about my other qualities. And so, you are not 


23. For this bit of etymology, cf. Papias, Vocabularium latinum 214, "Musa, 
that is, water in Greek, in that musical sound is composed chiefly of water 
and air." See also Isidore, Etym. 8.11.96. 

24. On Pythagoras as the discoverer of music, see Isidore, Etym. 3.16.1, 
and Boethius, De institutione musica 1.10., ed. G. Friedlein, Boetius. De insti- 
tutione arithmetica libri duo. De institutione musica libri quinque (1867), 196ff.; in 
general, see also K. G. Fellerer, Die Musica in den Artes liberales, in: Artes lib- 
erales. Von den antiken Bildumg zur Wissenschaft des MA, ed. J. Koch (Studien 
und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des MA 5, 1959), 33—49; W. Vetter, “Pytha- 
goras,” Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart 10 (1962), 179of. 

25. Cf. Boethius, De institutione musica 1.3, 189. 

26. Cf. John 19.34. 27. 1 John 5.6. 

28. 1 John 5.8. 
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unaware that you consist of four elements,?? but that while 
three of them are settled in other members of the body, the 
all-powerful Creator conferred on me a greater dignity, grant- 
ing as it were a certain eminence of control among the others, 
as He decided that I reside in the head itself. For while it is 
obvious that mucus is produced from the aqueous humor,” 
and that mucus is in the head, there is no doubt that water 
can be observed as presiding in the head. Hence it is quite 
wonderful that the liquid humor, held up with such authority 
in the highest part, never escapes into the lower areas except 
by gently flowing through the arteries of the brain, and seeks 
to vent itself through the mouth, so that it may escape as 
through its door. By this, indeed, your pride is obviously con- 
founded. For while it disdains to drink of me when I am 
offered externally, it is constantly compelled to turn me about 
within the confines of the mouth. And, if I may put it so, you 
flee from me while taking me with you, and wherever you 
turn you cannot live without me. As a watermill can never 
grind grain without a constant stream of water, so must I 
continually flow through both mill stones in the human 
mouth, making it possible for the tongue while speaking to 
form its words. If, therefore, you need my help in all these 
things and find my functions so necessary, why do you dis- 
dain my company only in the drinking cup? Therefore, you 
fugitive, return to me; come back, you ungrateful man, so as 
not to appear nauseous with disgust over that on which you 
are totally dependent for your well-being. 

(13) But perhaps you will say: I have a headache, I suffer 
from stomach disorders.?! These are the bandages which the 
weak parade, the palliatives of monks who live according to 


29. See Hrabanus Maurus, De universo 18.3 (PL 111, 490D): “... to the 
four elements of the world, of which the human body is composed." Cf. also 
Ambrose, Hexameron 6.55. 246. 

go. On mucus (phlegm), cf. Macrobius, Saturnalia 7.10.6. and Isidore, 
Etym. 4.5.9. . f MN 

31. On the salutary effects of wine, see Isidore, Etym. 20.3.2: "Wine is so 
called, because when it is drunk it quickly fills the veins with blood." In 
Damian's Letter 18 he allows wine for the sick, and moderated his prohibi- 
tion of wine because it hindered recruits from entering his hermitages. 
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the flesh. This excuse appears to be rather thin, since water 
refreshes the sick and wine often kills them. Was the Lord's" 
precursor, who never drank wine or any intoxicating bever- 
age, ever indisposed by sickness? Have you ever read that 
James, the son of Alphaeus,? sought medical care, of whom 
we know that from his birth he never used such drinks? 
Surely, if we go back to the beginning of time, the world knew 
nothing of wine until Noah was six hundred and three years 
old, during which span of time men certainly died, but no 
one is reported to have been sick. But when it is said in Gen- 
esis: "Noah, a farmer, began to work the land and planted a 
vineyard, "5? it is immediately stated, as if in praise of water: 
"He drank wine, became drunk and lay naked inside his 
tent."** This was like saying: He whom water had so long re- 
strained to live soberly and fully clad, wine suddenly caused 
to expose himself. Solomon agrees nicely with this judgment 
when he says: “Wine robs the wise of their wits.” Lot, too, 
who lived continently among the Sodomites, later when in the 
hill-country he had drunk some wine, unknowingly slept with 
his two daughters,” and in one night in the wilderness wine 
caused him to lose the chastity which Sodom could not violate 
when he lived for years among adulterers. And so it hap- 
pened that Lot, who up to then had been a just man in all 
respects, subverting the law in this one matter, became both 
father and grandfather to Moab and Ammon. Hence Solo- 
mon observes quite properly: "Wine is a wanton thing, and 
drunkenness makes an uproar; no one addicted to their com- 
pany grows wise."57 

(14) Yet our invalid replies to these objections: *But the 
apostle,” he says, “instructed his disciple in these words: ‘Stop 
drinking nothing but water; take a little wine for your diges- 
tion, for your frequent ailments.'** How I wish, brother, that 
we could have memorized the other passages from Sacred 
Scripture that praise fasting, just as we do this one, which 


32. Cf. Mt 10.3; Mk 3.18; Lk 6.15; Acts 1.13. 

33. Gen 9.20. 34. Gen 9.21. 

35. Sir 19.2. 36. Cf. Gen 19.36. 
37. Prov 20.1. 38. 1 Tim 5.23. 
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with discretion softens the rigors of abstinence? Why do we 
not likewise remember what the same Paul says elsewhere: 
"Do not become drunk on wine, giving way to the dissipation 
that goes with it"? Why do we not also recall what Isaiah 
says: "Shame on you, you mighty wine-tipplers, you valiant 
indulgers in drunkenness"?*? Why do we not likewise call to 
mind the words of Solomon: "Do not give wine to kings, O 
Lamuel, not to kings, for nothing remains secret where 
drunkenness rules, lest by their drinking they forget the 
rights and customs and twist the law against the sons of the 
poor."*! But Paul makes clear elsewhere the artful discretion 
of his advice, both in this statement which you so gladly quote 
for me, and in others like it, when he says: "I say this by way 
of concession, not command.”4? 

(15) Now in those things which are allowed by way of 
concession, it is often more satisfactory if the disciple humbly 
disregards the order than if he promptly obeys. This we can 
understand at once if we remember what Jeremiah relates. 
He says: "The word which came to Jeremiah from the Lord: 
'Go to the house of the Rechabites, and speak to them, and 
bring them to one of the treasure rooms in the house of the 
Lord and offer them wine to drink.’ "^? Here then was a com- 
mand of God, and a little further on he adds: "I set bowls 
full of wine and drinking cups before the sons of the house 
of the Rechabites and said to them, Drink the wine."** Notice 
here that we never find out whether what was commanded by 
God, and what was made known through the intervention of 
the prophet was ever accomplished. For Scripture continues 
and says: “But they replied, ‘We do not drink wine, for our 
forefather Jonadab son of Rechab laid this command on us, 
You shall never drink wine, neither you nor your children.’ "45 
But was God offended by their refusal? Was this action con- 
sidered disobedience? Listen to what the voice of God later 
said to them: "Because you have kept the command of Jon- 


39. Eph 5.18. 40. Is 5.22. 
41. Prov 31.4—5. 42. 1 Cor 7.6. ^ 
43. Jer 35.1-2. 44. Jer 85.5. 


45. Jer 35.6. 
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adab your ancestor and obeyed all his instructions, therefore 
these are the words of the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel: 
Jonadab son of Rechab shall not want a descendant to stand 
before me for all time."*9 O blessed disobedience, that was 
found worthy of commendation by such a judge, that was 
rewarded by everlasting enrollment in God's service. O 
blessed disobedience, I repeat, that was not sentenced to bear 
punishment, but that carried off the prize of God's reward. 

(16) It would please me very much, my dear friend, were I 
able, with proper decorum, to continue sportively conversing 
with you with such familiarity, but as you know, one can only 
discuss things briefly in a letter. But still I exhort and beseech 
you: Break through slow delays and shatter the chains that 
benumb you.*' Do not allow the flying javelins of the enemy 
to terrify you, the coaxings of hearth and home to undo you, 
the loud blast of trumpets to frighten you, nor the dense for- 
est of weaponry to keep you locked in your room. But like a 
famous warrior who has put aside all fear, come out and 
break into the ranks of the enemy like lightning sent from 
heaven. Take up arms like a man, and bearing the banner of 
Christ, eagerly charge where the battle rages hand to hand. 
Be quick to cut down with your sword whatever is near you, 
and always remember to protect yourself by covering up on 
all sides with the shield of faith. And lest your heart grow 
fearful at inflicting wounds, listen to what wisdom in the 
words of Solomon promises you: "Do not be afraid when with 
sudden terror the powers of evil strike at you; for the Lord 
will be at your side, and he will keep your feet clear of the 
trap.”48 

(17) But that no one may accuse me of inventing this kind 
of attack by some novel imagining of my own, let kim take 
note of what Paul, the spiritual drillmaster, says: “For my part 
I run with a clear goal before me; I do not fight like one who 
beats the air.” And again: “Put on the whole armor which 
God provides, so that you may be able to stand firm against 


46. Jer 35.18-19. 47. Vergil, Geor. 3.42f. 
48. Prov 3.25—26. 49. 1 Cor 9.26. 
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the devices of the devil. For our fight is not against flesh and 
blood, but against cosmic powers, against the principalities 
and powers of this dark world, against the spiritual forces of 
evil in the heavens." And then he continues: "Therefore take 
up God's armor." For those whom he advises with such 
vigor to take up arms, he then clearly enumerates what sort 
of arms these might be: “Stand firm," he says, “fasten on the 
belt of truth; for breastplate put on integrity; let the shoes on 
your feet be the preparation of the gospel of peace; and with 
all these, take up the shield of faith, with which you will be 
able to quench all the flaming arrows of the evil one. Put on 
the helmet of salvation; take up the sword of the spirit, which 
is the word of God."5! 

(18) Nor was Solomon ignorant of this kind of battle, since 
he said: "Look, it is Solomon, carried in his litter; sixty of 
Israel's chosen warriors are his escort, all of them skilled 
swordmen, all trained to handle arms, each with his sword 
ready at his side to ward off the demon of the night.”>? And 
in telling of the swords with which the enemy is cut down, he 
also speaks of shields that protect us, when somewhat further 
on the bridegroom says to the bride: "Your neck is like Da- 
vid's tower, which is built with embrasures; a thousand buck- 
lers hang upon it, and all are warriors’ shields."55 But in the 
book of Proverbs, Solomon clearly stated what he meant by 
these shields, when he said: "All of God's word is a fiery 
shield for all who hope in him."** 

(19) For a long time, dear brother, I have thirsted to speak 
to you with the parched lips of my longing. So, since I have 
removed wine from the table of the monks, I have seized the 
opportunity to slake my thirst at the copious stream of my 
words. 


50. Eph 6.11-13. 51. Eph 6.14-17. 
52. Cant 3.7-8. 53. Cant 4.4. 
54. Prov 30.5. 
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Peter Damian to Peter, the papal chancellor. He asks for his friendship 
and notes the lamentable condition of the Roman church. (1045)? 


FO SIR PETER,? chancellor of the sacred palace,* Peter, 
2x servant of the servants of the cross of Christ, offers 
a» the homage of his ardent devotion. 


1. Lucchesi, Vita 2, 150 sees this letter, not as a request to participate in 
the work in Rome, but as an assurance that he is already involved. 

2. For the dating of this letter, see Neukirch 91. 

3. While Benedict IX was still pope, a certain Peter had been in office 
since 1036 as "deacon of the holy Roman Church," and in 1042 was ad- 
dressed as "chancellor and librarian"; see L. Santifaller, "Saggio di un elenco 
dei funzionari, impiegati e scrittori della cancelleria pontificia dall'inizio 
all'anno 1099,” Bullettino del'Istituto storico italiano per il medio evo 56 (1940), 
1-865, esp. 140ff., 145ff., 150, 154, 157f., 346-352. His later titles become 
clear when we recall that after the death of Archbishop Pilgrim of Cologne 
in 1056, the office of librarian of the Roman Church, held by him, was trans- 
ferred to the Bishop of Silva Candida (JL 4110), who had previously been 
the director of the papal chancellory. With the newly established office of the 
"librarian and chancellor of the Apostolic See," Peter the Deacon, who had 
in practice directed operations, was now recognized as the permanent agent 
of the head of chancellory; cf. H. Bresslau, Handbuch der Urkundenlehre für 
Deutschland und Italien 1 (1912), 222ff.; P. Kehr, "Scrinium und Palatium. Zur 
Geschichte des päpstlichen Kanzleiwesens im XI. Jh." MIÓG Ergdnzungsband 
6 (1901), 70—112, esp. 73ff., treating probably of the addressee of this letter. 
Peter's background is unknown; his brother, a judge named Andrew, partic- 
ipated with him at the Lateran Council in May 1050 (It Pont 2.92, no. 27); 
cf. P. Kehr, Die áltesten Papsturkunden Spaniens (Abh. Berlin 1926, 2 [1926], 
30); that in 1046, when Damian wrote to him, he was no longer a young 
man, is reflected in a poem discussed by P. Kehr, "Diplomatische Miscellen 
1: Zu Petrus Diaconus," Nachrichten Göttingen 1898 (1898), 496—505. On his 
association with Benedict IX, see G. Giovanelli, "Sulla fine di Benedetto IX 
a Grottaferrata,” Bollettino della badia Greca di Grottaferrata N. S. 13 (1959), 
65-109, esp. 69, and Herrmann, Tuskulanerpapsttum 89. He was still in office 
under Clement II and Leo IX, and died in 1050 at Langres, where he had 
accompanied Leo IX; cf. Clarius, Chronicon S. Petri Vivi Senonensi, ed. G. 
Waitz, MGH SS 26 (1882), 32. 

4. On the reorganization of the Sacrum Palatium Lateranense in the 11th 
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(2) Dear Sir, while I am aware of what Rome is like at this 
time, and have also frequently heard of you, this one idea 
keeps recurring to me that he who is able to grow the whitest 
lily among a crush of thorns,’ has also chosen to display you 
as such amid the maneuverings in Rome. Wherefore you 
should surely know that I wish to enjoy your love and desire 
with no little fervor to be joined to you with the bonds of 
friendly and harmonious agreement. Nor can distance pre- 
sent an obstacle to my desire. For while not seeing the eye 
that grants me sight, I still enjoy its service, and since it is the 
eye which has occurred to me by way of giving an example, 
you be my eye and my teacher in this matter, so that through 
you I may be able to perceive what advice I might give this 
pope, his apostolic holiness. For it is certain that unless the 


century, see R. Elze, "Das Sacrum Palatium Lateranense im 10. und 11. Jh.," 
Studi Gregoriani 4 (1952), 27—54, esp. 4off. 

The office of chancellor of the Lateran palace, previously unknown in the 
Roman Church (cf. Kehr, Scrinium [supra n. 3], 73) was created by 
John XVIII, and the direction of the chancellory was definitively brought 
under control of the papacy by Benedict IX. 

5. The hermitage of Fonte Avellana was dedicated to the Holy Cross; see 
A. Fortunius, Vita beati Petri Damiani (PL 144, 166). For Damian's hymn in 
honor of the Holy Cross, see M. Lokrantz, L'opera 114f. 

6. The reference to the wretched conditions in Rome, repeated once 
again later in this letter: "unless the Roman See returns to its former integ- 
rity,” is treated of also in Letter 40: "For since the Roman See .. . was under 
the power of venality." The concept of “its former integrity," used also in 
Letter 8, is discussed by Fois, La sede 323f. On the practice of simony as the 
grounds for censuring Rome, see Meier-Welcker, Simonie 85f. and J. Benzin- 
ger, "Invectiva in Romam. Romkritik im MA vom g. bis zum 12. Jh," Histo- 
rische Studien 404 (1968), 64f. 

7. Cf. Cant 2.2. 

8. It is not quite clear to which pope Damian here refers. Borino, L'ele- 
zione 171 and Idem, "Quando e dove si fece monaco Ildebrando," Miscellanea 
Giovanni Mercati 5 (Studi e testi 125, 1946), 218—262, esp. 235 identifies him 
as Benedict IX; also Fois, La sede 323 and Herrmann, Tüskulanerpapsttum 89; 
Mittarelli-Costadoni, Annales Camaldulenses 2, 103 thinks it is Clement II. 
Neukirch gi and Dressler, Petrus Damiani 88 opt for Gregory VI, while Luc- 
chesi, Vita 2, 150 vacillates between Gregory VI and Clement II. In any 
event, he misunderstood the letter's proposal: Damian was not yet in a po- 
sition to call this to the attention of the Pope, but only hoped soon to do so. 
Laqua, Traditionen 267f. makes the point that Damian here had the new Pope 
Gregory VI in mind, but the reference to "this pope" is subject to other 
interpretations. At this time Damian was also a "new man” in Rome. If one 
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Roman See returns to its former integrity, the whole world 
will remain forever in its fallen state. Certainly it is urgent 
that today she should become the principle of renewal, just as 
once she had been the visible foundation in the earliest days 
of human salvation.? But since a word suffices to a man of 
your good judgment, may my lack of sophistication not be 
offensive to one so urbane as you if I should ask the reader's 
indulgence in replying to me in writing. Please accept this 
overly short little document as a token of the overflowing li- 
brary of my heart. 


— 
accepts Benedict IX as the pope here addressed, the dating of this letter is 
thereby affected: it must then have been written before 1 May 1045, the date 
on which Gregory VI began his pontificate. On this chronology, see R. L. 
Poole, “Papal Chronology in the Eleventh Century,” English Historical Review 
32 (1917), 204—214, esp. 210 and Hauck, Kirchengeschichte 570f., 583—590; 
H. Kromayer, “Uber die Vorgánge in Rom im Jahre 1045 und die Synode 
von Sutri 1045," HV 10 (1907), 161-195. 

9. Here we have evidence that early in his career Damian was aware that 
the Roman Church was the pivotal center from which the reform movement 
must emerge. Ryan, Canonical Sources no. 3, 23f. sees this statement as an 
echo of the decree of Innocent I to Decentius: “it behooves them to follow 
(the legacy of the apostle Peter) which the Roman Church preserves, from 
which, to be sure, they received their foundation." See also Leclercq, Pierre 
Damien 66. 


LETTER 12 


Peter Damian to Bishop John. He seeks the bishop's friendship and 
sends him several of his works. He suggests that the purpose of this 
relationship is not worldly gain, but common spiritual benefit arising 
from mutual advice. 

(ca. 1045)! 


2210 JOHN, the most reverend bishop,? Peter the least ser- 
j| vant of the monks, sends the service of the reverence 
he owes. 

(2) My dear friend, he who desires to scale a lofty moun- 
tain, must necessarily climb to its summit by gradual stages. 
Wherefore, since I wish to come to the attention of your high- 
ness, as to a man of the Church, who by the hand of God was 
raised to the ecclesiastical heights of Mount Sion,’ I dispatch 
a small gift in advance, as one would use a ladder. For it is 
indeed not from any desire to appear ostentatious, nor for 
any physical convenience that might ensue that I both address 
my small pieces to you and seek your favor. Him rather do I 
please, whom certainly I acknowledge as the judge of my in- 
nermost secrets.* 

(3) Consequently, my dear father and lord, you are aware 


23 


1. On the date assigned, see Neukirch 2. Since Damian is here concerned 
with broadening his contacts, it seems quite likely that this letter was com- 
posed early in his career. See also Lucchesi, Vita 2, 151; Clavis 37; Laqua, 
Traditionen 235, however, dates it for 1044. 

2. It is possible that he is addressing Bishop John of Cesena (1031—1053), 
as suggested by Mittarelli-Costadoni, Annales Camaldulenses 2, 129, but the 
evidence is not compelling. Cf. Schwartz, Bistümer 167f.; F. Lanzoni, "Crono- 
tassi dei vescovi di Cesena," in: Appendice al sinodo diocesano di Cesena di Mons. 
G. Cazzani, vescovo di Cesena (1912), 7—9; Burchi, Cronotassi 161f. On the sig- 
nificance of this new contact, see Laqua, Traditionen 235—243. 

9. Cf. Rev 14.1. 

4. The translation follows occultis (found in g later MSS) rather than oculis 


(MS C1). 
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that all temporal things pass away; that our worldly posses- 
sions cannot long remain with us. Like smoke, earthly honors 
and dignities return to nothing the higher they rise, and none 
of the things of this world can escape the world's destruction 
at the end of time.5 We too, who begin these projects so ea- 
gerly, seized by a sudden fever, quickly abandon them all; and 
then without doubt we learn that the things we judged to be 
important were as nothing. Only our deeds, whether good or 
evil, will not perish, but will survive to be examined in the 
severe court of the dreadful judge of all. Therefore, my dear 
friend, go back within your conscience and while you can, 
diligently ponder the answer you must give to such over- 
whelming majesty. Consider who it is who is coming to settle 
your account with you, and how great and varied a harvest 
he will require of your vast stewardship. Finally, my dear fa- 
ther, you should be certain that I desire always to enjoy your 
favor and your good will, and with all my heart wish for the 
well-being, not only of your soul but also of your body. 
Wherefore, do not hesitate to demand anything of me in serv- 
ing you, and know certainly that I will gladly obey you. 

(4) And so, since I am without worldly gifts to offer, I send 
you a wretched present of my little works? not to seek 


5. The concept that mankind was nearing the end of time, and that the 
world had grown old, was broadly held; see E. Wadstein, Die eschatologische 
Ideengruppe: Anti-christ —Weltsabbat —Weltende und Weltgericht, in den Hauptmo- 
menten einer christlich-ma. Gesamtentwicklung (1896), 7ff.; N. Tamassia, "La for- 
mola ‘appropinquante fine mundi’ nei documenti del medio evo,” Il Filangieri 
12 (1887), 257-264; reprint in idem, Scritti di storia giuridica 2 (1967), 97— 
105. It also appears here and there in Damian's other writings: cf. Letter 20 
and Letter 165. For examples of the spread of these ideas in other writings 
of the 11th century, see Miccoli, Chiesa Gregoriana 301ff.: Excursus ‘mundus 
senescens’; for eschatological observations during the years 1044—1046, see C. 
Violante, La pataria milanese e la riforma ecclesiastica 1 (Studi storici 11, 1955), 
45f., Capitani, Immunità 22 n. 45. 

6. Larger works of Damian that belong to this period, would be Letter 1, 
written most likely in 1040-1041, and his Vita Romualdi, composed in 1042. 
Laqua, Traditionen 140—173 suggests that Sermo 17.1 (for the feast of St. Vi- 
talis) in Lucchesi, Sancti Petri Damiani sermones, CC CM 57 (1983), 85—94, is 
also a possibility. Later, Damian sent his treatise "On the Degrees of Rela- 
tionship" (Letter 19) to John of Cesena, and according to the conjecture of 
Mittarelli-Costadoni, Annales Camaldulenses 2, 129 he composed the Vita s. 
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thereby the patronage of your protection, but to clear for my 
words an approach to the recesses of your heart; not that you 
might be of assistance to me, but that my counsel may be of 
benefit to you. There are certain matters that I must, in all 
humility, bring to your attention, matters of urgent impor- 
tance to you, not merely for the life to come, but also for the 
present time.” Some of these I would have written even in this 
letter, were it not that I fear the curious eye of him who might 
intercept it. Therefore, please set a date after Easter and 
with the authority your holiness wields, direct that I visit you. 
If it pleases you, moreover, take careful note of what the 
bearer of this letter has to say. 


Mauri episcopi Caesenatis et confessoris (PL 144, 945—952) at John's suggestion. 
St. Maurus had been bishop of Cesena in the first half of the 10th century; 
see P. Burchi, “Il vescovo di Cesena s. Mauro e il monastero della Madonna 
del Monte," Rivista di storia della chiesa in Italia 11 (1957), 95—106; Idem, Crono- 
tassi 157ff. 

7. John introduced the common life for his cathedral clergy on 21 June 
1042 (Burchi, Cronotassi 161f.), and, in the opinion of Mittarelli-Costadoni, 
Annales Camaldulenses 2, 130, endorsed by Samaritani, Gebeardo 125 and Pa- 
lazzini, Chiesa Marchigiana 168, with the cooperation of Peter Damian. But 
the evidence of this letter, in which he was just now seeking the bishop’s 
friendship, would oppose this opinion. 

8. The sender was often concerned for the security of information con- 
tained in his letter, frequently discussing only matters of lesser moment, 
while the bearer delivered the real message orally. On which, see Hoffmann, 
Brieftechnik 145ff. 


LETTER 13 


Peter Damian to Pope Gregory VI. He welcomes the election of this 
pope and requests that he discipline the bishops of Castello, Fano, and 
Pesaro. 

(1045)! 


27/0 HIS HOLINESS, the lord Pope? Gregory, the monk 
4 Peter the Sinner? offers the devotion of his responsi- 
J ble service. 


1. For the dating of this letter, see Neukirch 91; Lucchesi, Vita no. 68. 

2. Damian was ecstatic over Gregory VI's accession, and had possibly 
tried through the efforts of chancellor Peter to make contact with the newly 
consecrated pope (cf. Letter 11). It was most unlikely that Damian was orig- 
inally aware that Gregory VI had "paid off " Benedict IX for his office. At 
the synod of Sutri the Emperor Henry III had Gregory deposed and sent 
him to exile in Germany; see G. B. Borino, "Invitus ultra montes cum domno 
papa Gregorio abii," Studi Gregoriani 1 (1947), 3-46. Here it is probable that 
Damian had his first inkling of the financial arrangements while he was in 
Rome at Christmas 1046, when Gregory VI was deposed and Clement II 
was crowned. Cf. Letter 70; R. L. Poole, "Benedict IX and Gregory VL," Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy 8 (1917-1918), 199-235, esp. 212. (Damian 
comments on the deposition of Gregory VI in his Letter 72: "Later, with the 
Emperor Henry present, when the council had debated these events, because 
payment had intervened ... he was deposed”; cf. Borino, “Invitus,” 6). For 
a general discussion of these events, see H. Zimmermann, Papstabsetzungen 
des MA (1968), 120ff.; Herrmann, Tuskulanerpapsttum 154ff.; F. J. Schmale, 
"Die ‘Absetzung’ Gregors VI in Sutri und die synodale Tradition," Annuar- 
ium historiae conciliorum 11 (1979), 55-103, who speaks of Gregory's self- 
condemnation. 

3. Here for the first time Damian used the self-depreciating title, "the 
monk, Peter the Sinner,” that would become standardized in his later letters; 
see Lucchesi, Vita no. 11; this formula was used also by others, as Otloh of 
St. Emmeram (Regensburg), cf. B. Bischoff, "Literarisches und Künstler- 
isches Leben in St. Emmeram wáhrend des frühen und hohen MA,” 
StMGBO 51 (1933), 102-142, esp. 118; Kurt Reindel, "Petrus Damiani bei 
Dante," Deutsches Dante-]b. 34/35 (1957), 153-176, esp. 157ff. Elsewhere 
Damian plays with this nickname chosen for himself: "Unknown to David, 
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(2) 1 give thanks to Christ, the King of Kings, most rever- 
end lord, that I who am aflame with thirst to hear nothing 
but good things of the apostolic see, should now in the com- 
pany of many well-wishers drink a generous toast to your 
great deeds. To be sure, the imbibing of such sweet news has 
restored my mental digestion so that my spirit within rejoices 
and my tongue straightway proclaims this song of praise: 
"Glory to God in the highest heaven and on earth peace to 
men of good will."* Truly, as it is written, it is he who “con- 
trols the procession of times and makes and unmakes kings."5 
Indeed, he now marvelously fulfills for all the world to see 
that which long ago he foretold by his prophet, "that the Most 
High rules over the kingship of men and confers it on whom 
he pleases.”® Therefore, "let the heavens be glad, let the earth 
rejoice,"? and let holy church exult that she has recovered her 
ancient charter of liberties. May the head of the poisonous, 
deceptive serpent now be crushed, let trafficking in this 
wicked business be ended, let the counterfeiting Simon now 
quit his minting of money in the Church,’ and in the present 
absence of the circumspect master, may Gehazi carry away no 
clandestine gifts.!? May the dove presently return to the ark 
and with fresh olive leaves announce the recovery of peace 
on earth.! May we now restore the golden age of the 
apostles!? and under your discreet leadership may ecclesias- 
tical discipline be revived.!? Repress the avarice of those as- 


Saul was slain; and the 'sinful monk' also, not through any effort of his own, 
but by the will of God alone, was freed from the snares of the bishop of 
Fossombrone" (Letter 34). 

4. Lk 2.14. 5. Dan 2.21. 

6. Dan 4.14. 7. 1 Chr 16.31. 

8. It is not clear whether under "her ancient charter of liberties" Damian 
would also include the canonical right to papal elections. Cf. Letter 16. 

9. Note the relationship of Simon the Magician, the buyer, to Gehazi, the 
seller of spiritual consecrations as the active and passive elements of simony. 

10. Cf. Acts 8.18—23; 2 Kgs 5.19-26. 11. Cf. Gen 8.10—-11. 

12. In Letter 20, addressed to Emperor Henry III, Damian speaks of the 
golden age of David; on a golden age of the apostles, see M.-H. Vicaire, 
L'imitation des Apótres. Moines, chanoines, mendiants IV*—XIIT siècles (1963); Mic- 
coli, Chiesa Gregoriana 25,7f.; Laqua, Traditionen 268ff. 

1g. See H. P. Laqua, "Refloreat disciplina: ein Erneurungsmotiv bei Pe- 
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piring to episcopal dignity and overthrow the seats of the 
money-brokers selling doves.'* 

(3) Yet, whether the world may rightly expect to enjoy the 
delights I have just described, the church of Pesaro!* will give 
the first clear indication of our well-founded hope. For unless 
that see be torn from the hands of its adulterous, incestuous, 
and perjured plunderer, every hope that the people had en- 
tertained for the world’s renewal will be cast to the ground. 
Everyone focuses on this one objective, all eagerly await the 
news of this event. But let this man, so burdened with crimes, 
be restored to the episcopal dignity, and all will deny that 
anything worthwhile can be achieved by the apostolic see. For 
my part, there are three who will testify,’® the sees of Cas- 
tello,” Fano,!? and Pesaro, "so that all facts may be duly es- 


trus Damiani," San Pier Damiano nel IX centenario della morte (1072—1972) 2 
(1972), 279-290. 

14. Cf. Mt 21.12; Mk 11.15; Lk 19.45; John 2.14-16. 

15. The name of the bishop of Pesaro is unknown, always referred to as 
anonymous; see Bartoccetti, Serie 15, 115. Vernarecci, Fossombrone 186 n. 1 
calls him Peter, but his name appears only in 1047 (Bartoccetti, Serie 15, 
115); in support of his proceeding against the bishops of Fano and Pesaro, 
Damian had sought help from Archbishop Lawrence of Amalfi as early as 
1043 (cf. Letter 4, n. 6—7). 

16. Cf. John 4.7. 

17. It is likely that he here refers to the bishopric of Città di Castello on 
the Tiber, directly subject to Rome (It Pont. 4, 98ff.); R. Van Doren, "Città di 
Castello,” DHGE 12 (1953), 1001f.; on Bishop Peter, who is probably the 
person of whom Damian disapproves, see Schwartz, Bistümer 279. G. Muzi, 
Memorie ecclesiastiche e civili di Città di Castello 2 (1842), 24, falsely reports on 
another "anonymous" bishop referred to in Damian's letter. This error was 
adopted by P. B. Gams, Series episcoporum ecclesiae catholicae 1 (1873), 683. 

18. On the bishop of Fano, see Letter 4, n. 6. Whether Gregory VI took 
up Damian's request is not quite clear. In a letter to Clement II Damian 
speaks of a deposition: "But when we see the thief of Fano, cursed and 
excommunicated even by those who were called apostolic, but were not . . ." 
(Letter 26); according to It Pont 4, 185 Gregory VI was included among 
"these apostolic" men. Schwartz, Bistümer 243 thinks that both Gregory VI 
and Sylvester II were meant. Borino, L'elezione 251 involves Benedict IX and 
Gregory VI, while Prete, S. Pier Damiani 122 understands Damian's "cursed 
and excommunicated" to mean that the bishop was expelled by the people. 
In any case, as far as the letter to Clement II is concerned, the bishop of 
Fano remained in office; only in 1048 does one hear of his successor, Har- 
duin (cf. Bartoccetti, Serie 13, 69), with whom Damian corresponded. Gibelli, 
Monografia 96 n. 5 refers to an entry for "Arduinus the bishop," in the ne- 
crology of Fonte Avellana on 14 January. 
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tablished on the evidence of two or three witnesses."'? In 
these three cases it will become apparent what hope one may 
entertain for the rest. 

(4) May almighty God guard you, exalted father, in main- 
taining the laws of his church and allow his people, not un- 
deservedly, to rejoice under the tutelage of such a pontiff as 
you. 


19. Mt 18.16; Deut 19.15. 


LETTER 14 


Peter Damian to an unnamed neighboring bishop. Writing away from 
his monastery while on a journey, he admonishes his friend, whom he 
has frequently met, to refrain from accepting gifts from unworthy 
men. He fortifies his advice with marvelous tales told to him by Gerard, 
a canon of the cathedral of Florence. 

(Before 1045)! 


O THE LORD BISHOP? of estimable holiness, the monk 
Peter the Sinner sends greetings. 

£4 (2) My dear sir, although I am travelling? and can- 
not write anything elaborate, I still think it more proper to 
point out to you, in one way or another, something that is 
urgent, than to pass over it in utter silence. That which I 
frequently warned you of face to face, I now repeat in writ- 
ing, utterly enjoining you not to defile yourself with gifts 
from any unworthy men. For it is written: "Offering a sacri- 
fice from a godless man is a blemished sacrifice and the 
mockery of the wicked is not pleasing."* Why are we not 
ashamed to accept things that we know God rejects? Hence it 
is again written: "The Most High does not approve the offer- 
ings of the godless, neither does he look with favor on the 
sacrifices of the wicked, nor do their endless sacrifices win 
forgiveness for their sins."5 And elsewhere it is said: “Wicked 
men's sacrifices are abominable to the Lord."9 And the psalm- 
ist writes: "He will not give God an appeasing gift nor the 


1. For the dating here used, see Lucchesi, Vita 2, 151. 

2. The symbol N, used for this bishop by Neukirch 11, and also by Luc- 
chesi, Clavis 37 and Vita 2, 151, is not found in the MSS. 

8. On Damian’s travel, see Lucchesi, / viaggi. Is it, one may ask, because 
this letter was written while Damian was on the road, that it is found only in 
one Monte Cassino MS? 

4. Sir 34.21. 5. Sir 34.29. 

6. Prov 15.8. 
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price of redeeming his own soul."" Why do we not also call to 
mind that Gehazi was covered with the scabs of lifelong lep- 
rosy when he lusted for the gifts of Naaman, the Syrian?? But 
that you might avoid this mischief, let me add yet another 
case. 

(3) Gerard? it was, the religious canon of the church of 
Florence, who recently told me what I now relate. Hilde- 
brand,” count of Tuscany, who was known as the count of 
Capua, was so rich and powerful that he boasted of having 
more manors and fortified towns than there are days in the 
year. He had a certain priest, a religious and upright man as 
his spiritual father, to whom it was his custom to go to confes- 
sion. Another priest by the name of Rainerius!! saw this vi- 
sion of the other priest, in which a loud voice was heard 
calling him to come up: “Peter,”!? it cried, for if I recall cor- 
rectly that was his name, "priest, come up here." The voice 
was said to be so loud that at its sound others were roused 
from their sleep. At the command of this voice the priest 
climbed to a certain promontory that was hard to reach. Now, 
the person who had called, appeared to be St. Benedict." 


7. Ps 48.8-9. 8. Cf. 2 Kgs 5.27. 

9. Even though Mittarelli-Costadoni (Annales Camaldulenses 2, 96) admit 
that several canons in Florence bore the name Gerard, they nevertheless 
identify this man with the later Bishop Gerard of Florence. Neukirch 111, 
however, states that there is no certainty in the matter. Yet Lucchesi, Vita 2, 
151 accepts the identification. 

10. Hildebrand, who belonged to the Gherardesca family, can be traced 
in the records for the years 989-1015: G. Ciacci, Gli Aldobrandeschi nella storia 
e nella ‘Divina Commedia,’ 2 vols. (Biblioteca storica di fonti e documenti 1, 
1935) 2, nos. 105, 118, 121, 125. For a genealogy of the family, see Repetti, 
Appendice 46—54 and in Ciacci, Aldobrandeschi 1, 24; his father Rudolf had 
married Willa, the daughter of Landulf of Capua and Benevento. For fur- 
ther coverage of the Gherardesca family, cf. E. Cristiani, "Per l'accertamento 
dei più antichi documenti riguardanti i conti della Gherardesca (secolo XI— 
1347)," Bollettino storico Pisano 24/25 (1955—1956), 8-21; Schwarzmaier, 
Lucca 210ff. 

11. The priest, Rainerius, cannot be found in the records. 

12. Also the priest, Peter, is otherwise unknown. The cry to him is from 
Rev 4.1. 

1 s On the appearance of St. Benedict on this occasion, see W. Goez, 
“Reformpapsttum, Adel und monastische Erneurung in der Toscana,” Inves- 
titurstreit und Reichsverfassung, ed. J. Fleckenstein (Vorträge und Forschungen 
17, 1973), 205-239, esp. 214f. n. 54; on this vision see also Miccoli, Chiesa 
Gregoriana 58f. 
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After climbing up the mountain, the priest suddenly noticed 
that his whole body was covered with leprosy, and he at once 
cried out: “Alas,” he said, “why have I been blasted by this 
terrible plague?" St. Benedict said to him: "The mantle that 
you got as alms from count Hildebrand"—for this Hilde- 
brand had just recently died'*—“has been converted into lep- 
rosy for you. Wherefore return this impermanent garment if 
you wish to get rid of the itching of this enduring leprosy. As 
you can see, this hateful and pernicious cloak has done you 
harm, but to him it was of no use at all." So why do we seek 
the gifts of any of these evil men, since any offering of theirs 
is unable to wash away their sins, and for us is turned into 
leprosy? 

(4) But to continue with the rest of the vision, St. Benedict 
brought him directly down from the mountain and led him 
into the depths of a valley that lay below. In the meantime 
the priest saw a horrible river that was foul, pitch-black, and 
filled with sulphur, and as he walked along with the saint as 
his guide, a voice spoke from the river calling him. At once 
he stood still and asked who it was that called him. “I am that 
most unhappy count Hildebrand,” it said, “on whom you 
used to impose a penance, even though it proved to be use- 
less." Then the priest said to him: "How can you be count 
Hildebrand since your body is so wasted away and mutilated 
that you seem not to have human form, but rather the ap- 
pearance of a deadly tree?" To whom the count replied: “I 
am subjected to such torture and daily afflicted with such new 
and exquisite punishments that it is no wonder that my body 
has lost its appearance, and yet my essential quality endures. 
I was so cruel while I was alive, that now all the saints loathe 
me, and in their righteous severity so unanimously despise 
me that none of them will still pray God to have pity on me." 

(5) A vast number of birds!5 could be seen in this river. 


14. Count Guido, mentioned later in this account, was already dead in 
1034 (see n. 17), so that Hildebrand must have died even earlier. 

15. For souls of the dead appearing in the form of birds, cf. also Letter 
72; on which see A. H. Krappe, "An Italian Legend in Pierre Damian," The 
Romantic Review 15 (1924), 94—99, esp. 96f., with reference to G. Weicker, 
Der Seelenvogel in der alten Literatur und Kunst (1902). 
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They looked like doves with various kinds of feathers, so that 
they seemed to be partly white and partly black, and all of 
them appeared very sad and dejected and out of sorrow 
turned their bills back upon their wings. When I asked my 
companion what these birds were, he replied: “They are souls : 
assigned to various stages of purgatory in these waters. Since 
they are not totally white, but bear here and there various 
shades of black, they are now partly purified, while in part 
they are still liable for their sins." I was led to believe that the 
more whiteness appeared in the variety of their feathers, the 
greater had been the remission of their sins; but in the mea- 
sure that blackness was seen to remain, to that degree they 
were still considered covered with the stains of sin. 

(6) After a while as the priest walked along, he saw count 
Lothar! who had died a short time before. He was still tor- 
tured in the waters almost waist high, almost half way ex- 
posed. When the priest asked him how he fared, he answered 
that at first he was totally submerged in the sulphurous 
stream, but that gradually his condition improved and day by 
day his great punishment had lessened. "But I beg you," he 
said, "tell my people to return the land of St. Mary's which I 
stole, so that I might perhaps be freed from these torments 
in which I find myself." But the priest was not aware of the 
church of St. Mary to which he referred, and so could not be 
specific in describing it to the man's survivors. Moreover, the 
priest turning his attention to the nearby scene, saw a terrible 
and dreadful house and many servants attached to it, all of 
whom were equally fierce and savage and formidable in ap- 
pearance, who rushed about in a great hurry, panting in their 


16. A Count Lothar of Pistoia appears in the records in 1006: see C. 
Manaresi, I Placiti del ‘Regnum Italiae’ (Fonti per la storia d'Italia 96, 1957— 
58), nos. 270, 491—494. For his inclusion in the genealogy of the Kadolingian 
counts, see Repetti, Appendice 34-37, with corrections in L. Chiappelli, "I 
conti Cadolingi, i conti Guidi ed il comitatus Pistoriensis," Bullettino storico 
Pistoiese 34 (1932), 117—134, esp. 132 and Schwarzmaier, Lucca 209. For a 
general coverage of this family, see R. Davidsohn, "Die Kadolinger-Erb- 
schaft" in: Forschungen zur älteren Geschichte von Florenz 1 (1896), 83—91; E. 
Coturri, "Ricerche e note d'archivio intorno di Conti Cadolingi di Fucecchio," 
Bollettino della accademia degli Euteleti della città di San Miniato 36 (1964), 109— 
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effort to prepare for some great and distinguished guest, un- 
known to me, whom they expected. When the priest I spoke 
of asked in stunned surprise what was going on, they replied 
that on the following Wednesday they were awaiting count 
Guido." For as one prepares a rich supply of excellent food 
for arriving guests, these evil spirits were providing nothing 
but a banquet of suffering and torture for this poor man. 
After this vision, the priest Rainerius awoke and told what he 
had seen. As predicted, the count died the next Wednesday. 

(7) But to get back to what I was saying, brother, do not be 
accessible to gifts. Do not open your doors to everything that 
is offered, but accept some that they might provide for you 
in your necessity, and refuse others lest they burden you with 
another's guilt. When we accept presents, we must first decide 
on the character of the donors.’ Our hand should not be 
open to accept indiscriminately everything that is given, and 
by careful examination beforehand we should be aware not 
so much of what is offered, but rather of him who grants the 
gift. For Scripture says: "If you offer properly, but do not 
rightly distribute, you have sinned."!? And I say, what is like- 
wise necessary for us, if you accept what is offered and do 
not take note of the quality of the giftgivers, your offense is 
still more serious. 

(8) Would you care to hear what recently happened to me 
over a gift that was offered? A certain nobleman named Ro- 
dulfus,? a quite powerful and prudent man, while I was at 
his monastery reverently gave me a liturgical vestment, which 
because of its appearance was known as a triblathon.?! It is 


17. On Count Guido II, of the Guidi family, see Repetti, Appendice 38ff.; 
Chiappelli, "I Conti"; Schwarzmaier, Lucca 197ff. Guido II, who was ex- 
pected in these preparations, must have died by 1034, since in this year his 
two sons, Guido III and Teudegrimus III made an offering for the repose 
of the soul of their father; cf. Reppetti, Appendice 39. 

18. See H. de Lubac, “Exégése médiévale. Les quatre sens de l'écriture," 
1 Théologie 41 (1959), 9o. 

19. Gen 4.7. For this variant from the Vulgate, see Sabatier 1, 21. 

20. This nobleman, Rodulfus, cannot be identified. 

21. On this vestment, see H. M. Willard, “Abbot Desiderius and the Ties 
between Monte Cassino and Amalfi in the Eleventh Century," Miscellanea 
Cassinese 37 (1973), 43 n. 61. 
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tricolored, and the vestment is called a blathon, and so it is 
known as a triblathon because it has three colors. Now this 
man while offering it to me, went on his knees and prostrate 
on the ground requested with all the humility he could mus- 
ter: "My lord, take this little gift to your holy brothers, of 
whom I ask only that they earnestly beg the merciful God 
that he take from my heart the darkness with which it is af- 
flicted. Love of the world has blinded my heart and heaped 
darkness upon me, which through their blessed prayers may 
God expel, so that I may be worthy of enlightenment, at least 
by a spark of divine light." But when I promised him our 
prayers, yet by word and gesture refused the gift he offered, 
such a flood of words emerged from both of us, that I think 
best to leave to your imagination and will not put it in writing. 
What further can I say? I brought the gift to my brothers, 
but found them displeased; I served as ambassador, but was 
not graciously received. They assailed me rather than thank 
me, they found fault rather than flatter me, and thought that 
the offering from such a man was not a gift but a pollution 
and infection of the soul. In no way could they be quieted 
until I at once returned the gift so inconsiderately received 
to him who gave it, and was to promise him our prayers gra- 
tis, using such words of excuse, however, as if I were not re- 
turning the gift. I confess that I was much pleased at my 
reprimand, at being corrected, and at being sprayed with bit- 
ing words. l 

(9) My brother, be on your guard against gifts from evil 
men, so that while avoiding sin yourself, you recoil also from 
association with the sin of another. For according to Paul's 
words: *Do not become responsible for other people's mis- 
deeds;"?? and free from such things, you can say with him in 
good conscience: “No man’s fate can be laid at my door."? 


22. 1 Tim 5.22. 29. Acts 20.26. 


LETTER 15 


Peter Damian to senator Amelric and his wife Ermilina. A letter of 
condolence on the recent death of their infant son. He consoles them 
with the reminder that their child has gone to heaven, spared the spir- 
itual combat and fatiguing labor that are the common lot of other mor- 
tals. The good God who loved their son so much as to take him to 
himself, is able also to give them more children in the place of him 
they have lost. So let their tears be turned into spiritual joy. 
(After 1045)! 


350 SIR AMELRIC,? a gentleman of senatorial rank,? and 
#381 to his noble wife Ermilina, the monk Peter the Sinner 
4 sends greetings in the Lord. 

(2) You should be aware,* my dear friends, that when I 
learned that your son had departed this world at almighty 
God's command, I was overcome with instant sorrow, and bit- 
ter pangs of compassion pierced my heart. But when after 
some consideration I began to think over the situation, I 
found that I was at fault, and with humble prayer I urge your 
excellencies to lay aside your grief. For how precious was your 


1. On the date here assigned, see Lucchesi, Vita 2, 156. 

2. In the editions of Gaetani and Migne the addressee is named Alberic, 
but this finds no support in the MSS. Yet the name Amelricus was subjected 
to various MS corrections, so that some doubt still persists about the name. 
If the letter is addressed to Alberic of the house of Tusculum, there are 
chronological difficulties, and Neukirch 117 rejects this ascription. But no 
trace is found of a senator Amelric. 

3. On the Roman senate in the MA, see O. Gerstenberg, Die politische 
Entwicklung des römischen Adels im ro. und 11. Jh, Ph.D. dissertation, Berlin 
(1933), 47-52; A. Solmi, "Il senato romano nell'alto medio evo (757—1143)," 
Miscellanea della reale deputazione Romana di storia patria 15 (1944), 151ff.; P. E. 
Schramm, Kaiser, Rom und Renovatio (1 962), 359 and passim. 

4. On the genre of condolence letters in the MA, see P. von Moos, Con- 
solatio. Studien zur mittellateinischen Trostliteratur über den Tod und zum Problem 
der christlichen Trauer, 4 vols. (Münstersche Mittelalter-Schriften, 3, 1971-72), 
1, 190f. and 2, 124f. 
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devotion in the sight of the omnipotent God that in his justice 
he should grant you such a favor? He has brought a child of 
your flesh to the kingdom of heaven, placed him among the 
angels, clothed him with a garment of immortality, and 
crowned him with a diadem of everlasting glory. He has gath- 
ered him into his own arms, kissed him like a loving father, 
and as his own son took him with joy into his own eternally 
restful bedchamber. 

(3) How unhappy and miserable we are, and I speak not 
only for myself but for fellow-sinners like me, for that which 
we can hardly hope to attain by fasting and constant, un- 
remitting engagement in battle against the evil spirits, he re- 
ceived freely without the slightest sweat or labor, arriving at 
the wedding feast of those blessed souls in the city of God 
without any fatigue or effort in battle. To this I may add that 
he who took your son from your midst, loved him more for 
his own sake than for yours, and made him his adopted son, 
is powerful enough to grant you something much better, and 
in the place of one child cause you to bear many others. 

(4) Remember that Hannah the wife of Elkanah brought 
her only son to the tabernacle where he would constantly 
serve in performing the ceremonies God had commanded, 
and, as Scripture attests, lent him to the Lord as if on inter- 
est.5 And so it was that this holy woman said to the high priest 
Eli: “I prayed and the Lord has given me what I asked. And 
now I lend him to the Lord for his whole life during which 
he is lent to the Lord.”® And the high priest Eli said to El- 
kanah: “The Lord grant you children by this woman in place 
of the one which you lent to the Lord."? But in return for 
what one lends at interest, one receives not merely the exact 
sum, but the increment as well. And so Scripture at once con- 
tinues: “The Lord showed his care for Hannah, and she con- 
ceived and gave birth to three sons and two daughters."? 

(5) If he, therefore, granted such a wealth of children in 
place of one son, how much more able is he to bless you with 


5. Cf. 1 Sam 2.20. 6. 1 Sam 1.27—28. 
7. 1 Sam 2.20. 8. 1 Sam 2.21. 
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children born of your conjugal love, he who did not press 
your son into the service of an earthly tabernacle, but rather 
assigned him to reign forever in the heavenly Jerusalem in 
the presence of his majesty? 

(6) And so, my dear friends, away with tears, restrain your 
groans and sighing. May every sign of sorrow vanish from 
your face, and may festive joy totally replace the dejection you 
once experienced. Let your blessed good sense prompt you 
to say with king David: "While the boy was still alive I fasted 
and wept for him, thinking, 'It may be that the Lord will be 
gracious to me and the boy may live.’ But now that he is dead, 
why should I fast? Can I bring him back again? I shall go to 
him; he will not come back to me."? 

(7) Wherefore, my dear friends, put aside all signs of sor- 
row and bereavement, restore to your home the accustomed 
gayness of spiritual joy, lift your spirit in the hope of celestial 
consolation, and bear the blows of the Lord not only patiently 
and calmly, but even with eagerness. May almighty God who 
deigned to take your son from your embrace, and with a fa- 
ther's love removed him to his own beloved arms, grant you 
many children to replace this child, offspring, moreover, who 
because of their good works will never die. 


9. 2 Sam 12.22-23. 


LETTER 16 


Peter Damian to Pope Gregory VI. He here nominates one of the arch- 
priests, chosen by himself and the clergy of the diocese, and presents 
him to the Pope for appointment to the see of Fossombrone. 

(Winter 1045-1046)! 


ERO HIS HOLINESS, the lord Pope Gregory? the monk 
: [3 Peter the Sinner offers the homage of devoted ser- 
Ej vice. 

(2) Your blessedness should know, my devout lord, that be- 
cause of our sins clerics worthy of the episcopal office are not 
to be found in our sector. “All are bent on their own ends, 
not on the cause of Christ Jesus."? Kindled by avarice and 
pride, they campaign for the office of bishop but are not con- 
cerned with being worthy of the episcopate. 'They crave pre- 
eminence, but care nothing for service. Yet because time is 
pressing and the supply of candidates is short, it seems to me 
that this archpriest might be promoted to the episcopal dig- 
nity if your holiness should authoritatively so decide, except 
that he is avaricious for preferment and is overeager to as- 
cend the heights of the pastoral office. But this should be 
your decision. However, if this be not considered out of place, 
as I mull over the roll of clerics in the diocese of Fossom- 
brone,* this man appears to be somewhat better than the oth- 


1. Date: in any case, Letter 16, addressed to Gregory VI, was written after 
Letter 13. Whether it was sent shortly afterwards, as Neukirch 91 would have 
it, dating it for August 1045, is not certain. Lucchesi corrects his previous 
dating for August 1045 (Lucchesi, Clavis 31) by using the more likely date of 
1045-1046. Lucchesi, Vita no. 69. 

2. See F. J. Schmale, “‘Die Absetzung’ Gregors VI. in Sutri und die syn- 
odale Tradition,” Annuarium historiae conciliorum 11 (1979), 55-103, esp. 57. 

9. Phil 2.21. 

4. On Fossombrone, see Ughelli, Italia sacra 826—840; G. Cappelletti, Le 
chiese d'Italia della loro origine sino nostri giorni $ (1845), 265—283; It Pont 4, 
214—217; M. Sensi, “Fossombrone,” DHGE 17 (1971), 1228-1235. 
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ers.5 Wherefore, if it should please your holiness in your 
discretion, following his election by the clergy and people, 
and after many others have somehow judged him fit for this 
office, let him do penance for his ambition and receive the 
benefit of consecration. Nevertheless, may almighty God 
make known by the grace of his spirit what you should do in 
this matter, and may he pronounce clearly in your heart the 
ordinances of his will. There is one thing, however, for which 
I make earnest request of your mercy, that if you should not 
consecrate this man, you not bestow the honor of this see on 
anyone until you have consulted me, your servant. 


5. Damian had visited the dying Bishop Adam in Fossombrone (Letter 
70), who was still able to participate in a synod held by Benedict IX in April 
1044 (JL 4114); cf. Palazzini, Chiesa Marchigiana 164ff. That the successor, 
recommended by Damian, is the same as Benedict who held the office begin- 
ning on 22 April 1049 (JL 4163), is assumed by Vernarecci, Fossombrone 
191ff., Bartoccetti, Serie 14, 136, Schwarz, Bistümer 243, and Capitani, Im- 
munità 139. Ughelli, Italia sacra 827, has yet another bishop N preceding 
Benedict, recommended by Peter the Deacon [sic] to Pope Gregory IX [sic]. 
In any event, Benedict later was an opponent of Damian (cf. Letter 94). 

6. The reference to the canonical right of election is obvious; see, e.g., 
the decree of Pope Leo I to Rusticus, the bishop of Narbonne: "No consid- 
eration would allow anyone to become a bishop, who was not chosen by the 
clergy, presented by the people, and consecrated by the consent of the bish- 
ops of the province together with their metropolitan" (JK 544), taken up by 
Burchard, Decretum 1.11 (PL 140, 552D). Damian introduces another proof 
of aptitude, in addition to a penance for his ambition, viz., "that the candi- 
date be judged worthy,” a notion that reflects Gratian, Decretum D.23 cc.2,3 
or D.63 c.56; cf. Benson, Bishop-Elect 97. 


LETTER 17 


Peter Damian to T., a nobleman of Ravenna. With the purpose of rec- 
ommending the daily recitation of the canonical hours to all Christian 
faithful, Damian explains the origin and mystical significance of each 
hour. He notes the differences between clerical and monastic offices, 
and exhorts his correspondent by citing examples of lay devotion to the 
divine office. He further recommends the daily recitation of the office 
of the Blessed Virgin. 
(1045-1046)! 


ZO SIR T.?,the illustrious gentleman,’ the monk Peter 
the Sinner sends his prayers in Christ. 

=% (2) While speaking with you in the bishop's resi- 
dence in Ravenna, my dear friend, I suggested to you a num- 
ber of rules of life and exhorted you a bit to religious 
devotion. Finally our conversation came around to this, that 
I asserted that the canonical office, consisting of seven hours, 
should be performed by all Christian faithful as a daily task 


1. For the dating of this letter, see Lucchesi, Vita 2, 158. 

2. Lucchesi, Vita 2, 158 resolves the symbol T. by reading Tetgrimus, 
whom he considers one of the Counts Guidi, benefactors of the congregation. 
A member of that family had been personally associated with Romuald (cf. 
Peter Damian, Vita Romualdi, c. 38, 78), and the family had also been credited 
with the founding of the monastery of S. Giovanni di Acereta (Letter 63); 
see F. Lanzoni, San Pier Damiano e Faenza (1898), 5—27, reprinted in F. Lan- 
zoni, Storia ecclesiastica e agiografia Faentina dal XI al XV secolo (Studi e testi 
252, 1969), 1—97, esp. 15—33; Della Santa, Idea monastica 134ff. The family 
also held properties in Ravenna as Lucchesi (Vita 1, 172—78) demonstrates 
by a record dated for 963. They were certainly involved in a suit in 967, in 
which under Otto I they were charged with being supporters of Kings Ber- 
engar and Adalbert, and forfeited many of their holdings. See Schwarzmaier, 
Lucca 200f. It should also be recalled that Damian assigned a member of this 
family to hell (Letter 14). 

3. Tetgrimus was called inlustrissimus in the document referred to above. 

4. The possibility of meeting him in the episcopal residence in Ravenna, 
presented itself during the winter 1044—1045, when Damian was present at 
the command of the new bishop Widger (see Letter 7). 
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of service to God. But I decided that it was necessary to put 
down in writing what then we spoke about, so that what you 
heard as simply passing speech might not easily slip away, but 
might remain more firmly in your memory if placed before 
you in written form. 

(3) As we know, there are seven principal vices from which 
all other infectious forms of vice derive, namely: pride, ava- 
rice, vainglory, anger, envy, lust, spiritual torpor. These, 
moreover, since they are the cause and origin of all evils, are 
known to have the same number of effects, namely, the seven 
mortal sins, that is, adultery, murder, theft, perjury, false wit- 
ness, plunder, and blasphemy.’ In each of these the death of 
the soul is so clear and certain that if anyone should die guilty 
of any of them, he could not possibly avoid the sentence of 
eternal damnation. There are also seven slight or minor sins 
into which not only the sinner but also every upright man 
falls daily, even though he might appear to stand at the very 
peak of perfection. These, accordingly, are sins of thought, 
ignorance, inconstancy, necessity, infirmity, forgetfulness, sur- 
prise. Because of these, surely, we always fail in our everyday 
living, and so against the wounds of sin we need some daily 
remedy for their cure. Hence it is written: "The virtuous man 


5. On the distinction between the principal vices and the criminal sins 
encountered here, see M. W. Bloomfield, The Seven Deadly Sins: An Introduc- 
tion to the History of a Religious Concept with Special Reference to Medieval English 
Literature (1952), 83, 364 n. 135. In general, see S. Wenzel, “The Seven 
Deadly Sins: Some Problems of Research,” Speculum 43 (1968), 1-22; L. K. 
Little, “Pride Goes before Avarice: Social Change and the Vices in Latin 
Christendom,” The American Historical Review 76 (1971), 16-49. In other 
works also, Damian speaks of the deadly sins but at times changes their num- 
ber and evaluation. He comes close to stating that avarice is the foundation 
of all other sins; cf. his Letters 96 and 97. In Letter 86 he perceives the 
animal kingdom, both in the mythical world as well as in reality as providing 
a prototype for the various sins. He alludes to the number seven in Sermon 
74 (Lucchesi, S. Petri Damiani sermones, CC CM 57 [1983], 442—448), where 
he compares the number of sins with the number of nations the Israelites 
were instructed to destroy (cf. Deut 7.1—2). For further insight into these 
problems, see Blum, St. Peter Damian 81ff.; on the use of the number seven, 
see G. Fornasari, "Celibato sacerdotale e ‘autocoscienza’ ecclesiale," Università 
degli studi di Trieste, Facultà di Magistero (3* serie 7, 1981), gof. n. 64. 
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falls seven times and stands up again.”® He falls seven times 
and is still described as virtuous, because in sinning he does 
not cease to be virtuous since he fails, not from intention but 
out of human frailty. 

(4) Therefore, because of these seven slight and small sins 
which we cannot avoid because of the weakness of human 
frailty, the kindly doctors of the Church under instruction of 
the Holy Spirit arranged that every day we offer our prayers 
to God seven times.” Like seven baptismal baths these seven 
sessions of the canonical hours were established at the center 
of Holy Church, so that by the same number of daily floods 
of prayer, so to speak, we might take pains to purify the seven 
stains of our failings contracted in the course of our daily life. 
In so doing, the breeze of reparation scatters the ever present 
dust of this corruptible life, and the frequent waves of our 
abundant prayer wash away the filth of earthly living. 

(5) The hours? of which I speak are the following: morning 
Lauds, which should be started between daybreak and dawn; 
then Prime, Terce, Sext, None, Vespers, and Compline. We 
must now tell how many psalms make up the office for each 
hour and why each has no more or no less than the pre- 
scribed number. The morning Lauds consists of five prayers 
of praise, namely, four psalms and one canticle. It is proper 
that we give praise to God as daylight breaks, because under 
the figure of external light we expect Christ, the sun of jus- 
tice,? to dawn in our hearts, and the whole Church celebrates 
with joy as she goes to meet her approaching bridegroom. 
And thus with five songs of praise, as if adorned with as many 


6. Prov 24.16; cf. Lk 17.4. 

7. On the seven slight sins, see Blum, St. Peter Damian 88; on their relation 
to the canonical hours, see ibid. 153f. 

8. On the canonical hours in general, see Robert Taft, The Liturgy of the 
Hours in East and West (Collegeville, 1986); R. Biron, Histoire du bréviaire, 2 
vols. (1905); on the monastic office, see Benedicti Regula, c. 8-18, 58-81; La- 
qua, Traditionen 1'*76ff. 

9. On Christ as the sun of justice, see F. J. Dólger, Die Sonne der Gerechtig- 
keit und der Schwarze. Eine religionsgeschichtliche Studie zum Taufgelébnis (Litur- 
giewissenschaftliche Quellen und Forschungen 14, 1971), 100-110. 
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lamps, and hearing with her heart, so to speak, the sound of 
that last call: "The bridegroom is here! Go out to meet 
him,”!° she then figuratively fulfills the Gospel precept: “At, 
this, all those bridesmaids arose and trimmed their lamps."!! 

(6) That a canticle is daily added to the psalms in the office 
of Lauds, seems to be redolent with mystery, namely, the mys- 
tery of both the contemplative and the active life. For the 
psaltery, an instrument made in the shape of a delta, vibrates 
through its ten strings when struck by the plectrum;,a song, 
however, is produced only by the voice.!? Wherefore, the for- 
mer, because it needs the use of the hands, denotes work and 
hence the active life, while the latter, because it relates to a 
song of joy, indicates the contemplative life.'* And because we 
are able to experience contemplation only briefly and inter- 
ruptedly, and that, scarcely for a moment, but are always en- 
gaged in the business of the active life, it is proper that we 
employ several psalms but only one canticle. Just as we rise 
from the exercise of good works to the heights of contempla- 
tion, and after the briefest moment of interior insight descend 
to the affairs of the active life—for our contemplation begins 
with the active life and necessarily ends with it; so too, we do 
not place the canticle before the psalms, nor completely after 
them, but with psalms on both sides, we always place it second 
to last. 

(7) Moreover, because by active work throughout the four 
seasons!* of the year we tire our bodies, composed also of 
four elements, we therefore sing four psalms in celebrating 
the morning office. But since in the rapture of contemplation 
we seek only one thing, which undoubtedly is God, we like- 


10. Mt 25.6. 11. Mt 25.7. 

12. On the delta shape of the psaltery, see T. Gérold, La musique au moyen 
âge (Les classiques francais du moyen âge 73, 1932), 376. 

13. For Damian's distinction between the active and the contemplative 
life, viewed under new and changing symbols, see A. Giabbani, "Il desiderio 
della contemplazione in San Pier Damiano," Vita Christiana. Rivista ascetico- 
mistica 10 (1938), 290—307; Blum, St. Peter Damian 164ff. 

14. On the relationship between the four seasons and the human body 
composed of four elements, see Jerome, Ezekiel 12f.; Julianus Pomerius, De 
vita contemplativa 3.18 (PL 59, 501B). 
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wise properly chant one canticle. The canticle of Zechariah!5 
is also added at the end of the service, because, as we know 
it was composed as the Old Covenant was ending and the 
New beginning, it also bears mystical witness, by the very time 
at which it is sung, that, as the Apostle relates, the night of 
the vices has passed and the day of the virtues is drawing 
near.!® This, then, in a few words will suffice as an introduc- 
tion to Lauds. 

(8) The offices of Prime, Terce, Sext, and None each con- 
tain three psalms, but in recent times an addition was made 
to the hour of Prime, namely, the Catholic creed, which is 
known to be the genuine work of Athanasius, the bishop of 
Alexandria, done at the prompting of the Holy Spirit. For 
since faith is the foundation and origin of all virtues, it is 
right that a canticle of faith, joined to the hour of prime, 
somehow preside over the whole day. We know, moreover, 
that the three hours of Terce, Sext, and None come down to 
us from the teaching of the prophet Daniel who, as his sacred 
history relates, turned to Jerusalem in his room and prayed 
to the Lord three times a day.!? 

(9) Regarding the hour of Terce there is an additional fea- 
ture which is much more important, that at that hour, as we 
read in Mark, our Redeemer was crucified,!? and at the same 
hour of the day the coming of the Holy Spirit wonderfully 
refreshed the hearts of the Apostles.? We know that the 
sixth hour has this distinction that then Peter prayed on the 
housetop and in the symbol of various animals and reptiles 
recognized by a mystic revelation that all nations are to be 
saved.?! And at the same hour, as the other evangelists testify, 
our Savior hung on the cross for the salvation of all men.?? 


15. Cf. Lk 1.68—79. 16. Cf. Rom 13.12. 

17. The creed, known as the Quicumque, was considered to be the work of 
Athanasius until the seventeenth century. Since then, however, it has been 
variously attributed to other prominent authors; see G. Owens, "Athanasian 
Creed,” NCE 1 (1967), 995f.; B. Altaner and A. Stuiber, Patrologie (1978), 


253f., 599. 
18. Cf. Dan 6.11. 19. Cf. Mk 15.25. 
20. Cf. Acts 2.15. 21. Cf. Acts 10.9-17. 


22. Cf. Mt 27.45; Lk 23.44. 
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(10) But lest someone suspect that the holy evangelists are 
in disagreement in what they mean, as they seem to be in 
what they say, I will briefly explain. Mark asserts that at the 
third hour the Lord was crucified amid the shouts of the 
Jews, while the other evangelists report that at the sixth 
hour he was hung, with the nails put in place. At the third 
hour, indeed, they cried: “Crucify him! Crucify him!"?* And 
so the Jews passed judgment of crucifixion, but afterwards 
the soldiers nailed and hung him on the cross. The ninth 
hour, moreover, is distinguished in its own right in that at 
that hour the Lord is described as having completed the mys- 
tery of his passion, and died.?5 

(11) Now these three hours, among the others of the day, 
are considered special, each with its own privilege and like 
nobles in a crowd adorned, as it were, with signs of special 
dignity, are separated from one another by the interval of 
three hours. And so, as in each of them we perform our pray- 
ers of praise, we show by this passage of time that we worship 
him who remains one in Trinity. But in these four hours iden- 
tical psalms are not said by various orders in the Church. 
Among clerics, Psalm 118 is said, divided into its several 
parts, while in monasteries they observe the custom of recit- 
ing the gradual psalms.”¢ If we look carefully into this matter 
we find that both practices are apt. For while the aforemen- 
tioned long psalm not only gives the direction for travelers 
in a special mysterious and sacramental manner, but often 
points the way by its very words, the gradual psalms by their 
very name propose the same route, with all due respect to 
their profound mystery. And thus each practice seems to be 
in harmony with the performance of the daily office insti- 
tuted by the Church. And because one does not vary from 
the other in having a different significance, neither, as it is 


23. Cf. Mk 15.25; John 19.14. 24. Lk 23.21; John 19.6. 

25. Cf. Mt 27.46-50; Mk 15.34-37; Lk 23.44—46; John 19.90. For the 
symbolic meaning of the canonical hours, see P. Salmon, "Das Stundenge- 
bet," Handbuch der Liturgiewissenschaft 2, ed. A. G. Martimort (1965), 324— 
422, esp. 333; Laqua, Traditionen 176ff. 

26. The fifteen psalms from Ps 119 through Ps 133. 
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chanted, departs from the correct and harmonious path. Ex- 
cept on Sunday, monks' Prime suitably starts at the beginning 
of the psalter so that the evening of the new day may aptly 
agree with the beginning of the book. 

(12) Vespers, however, does not have the same number of 
psalms among the various groups; for with the clerics five 
psalms are here included, but among the monks the office is 
made up of only four. Neither lacks a good reason, if only we 
make an effort to find it. Concerning the five psalms of Ves- 
pers we may, without speaking incongruously, give the same 
reason as that stated above for Lauds. For, from his own 
words we are aware that the Judge of the human race will 
come at night? but whether it will be in the middle of the 
night, at cockcrow, or near morning, we do not know, since 
he says that he will come like a thief. Therefore, it is proper 
that also at Vespers, as in the office of Lauds, the holy Church 
of the elect, which is rightly symbolized by the number of the 
five prudent bridesmaids, should await its bridegroom, while 
adorned with good works, singing the five psalms to him, has- 
tening gladly to meet him as if with the same number of 
lamps. But he who established four psalms can be thought to 
have had in mind, if I am not mistaken, that as there are four 
military watches, so also we recognize that there are four 
principal virtues, namely, justice, fortitude, temperance, and 
prudence.? With these, indeed, we must constantly keep 
watch throughout the dark night of this mortal life, to be 
ready for action in the spiritual soldiery in which we have 
sworn to take up arms, and to stand without rest and bravely 
fight for our camp. Therefore, in the office of Vespers the 
four psalms that we chant teach us to keep watch in guarding 
these four virtues. 


27. Cf. 1 Thess 5.2. l 

28. On the cardinal virtues, see P. Schulze, Die Entwicklung der Hauptlaster- 
und Haupttugendlehre von Gregor dem Gropen bis Petrus Lombardus und ihr Einfluß 
auf die frühdeutsche Literatur, Ph.D. Diss. Greifswald (1914). On the number 
four, see Mähl, Quadriga virtutum. In his Letter 49 Damian compares the four 
cardinal virtues to the four rivers of paradise. This figure, first used by Am- 
brose, De paradiso, ed. C. Schenkl, CSEL 32.1 (1897), 272ff., was taken from 
Philo; cf. Mähl, Quadriga virtutum 11, 48. 
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(13) Quite fittingly, moreover, we add the canticle of the 
Blessed Mother of God? to the office of Vespers. For when 
the long day of ages past was coming to a close, just as the. 
evening of the world was falling,” as soon as she conceived 
the Light of the eternal Word in the flowering of her fertile 
womb, she suddenly cried out in a voice filled with praise of 
God: “My soul magnifies the Lord."*! Therefore, like her who 
is the mother of Christ, the whole universal Church, who is 
indeed the mother of Christians, who bears the same Light 
in her soul that Mary once bore in her womb, as day draws 
to its close, proclaims God's greatness with proper praise and 
with thanks for favors received, her spirit joyfully exults in 
God her Savior. 

(14) Compline also has this difference that with the monks 
it is made up of three psalms, while among clerics it has four. 
Concerning the four psalms we may propose the same reason 
that we gave for the office of Vespers, namely, that by the 
fourfold number of psalms we are taught to arm ourselves 
with a like number of virtues. Thus equipped, we are able to 
pierce the backs of marauding vices and to repulse the attack 
of wily spirits. Scripture tells us of this sort of watch, when it 
says: "See, it is the litter of Solomon. Around it are sixty 
champions, the flower of the warriors of Israel. Each man has 
his sword at his side, against alarms by night."* The Holy 
Trinity helps us give a proper reason for the three psalms, 
for under its protection Compline brings the day to a close. 
For just as Prime, as indicated above, is dedicated to faith in 
the Blessed Trinity, so Compline, too, concludes with an as- 
sertion of belief in the Trinity. And as the course of the whole 
day is dedicated to serving in its honor, so too with reverence 
to the Trinity we close the day when light has fled. 

(15) Thus we have succinctly put together some ideas on 
the daytime service of the hours that it might become clearer 
why they were instituted and why they are said with their 


29. On which, see P. Palazzini, "San Pier Damiani s. Mariae virginis ca- 
merarius," Tabor. Revista di vita spirituale 24 (1958), 900—918, esp. 913 n. 35. 
30. For Damian's thought on the end of the world, see his Letter 20. 

31. Lk 1.46. 32. Cant 3.7-8. 
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fixed number of psalms. Therefore, whoever daily devoutly 
offers to God these seven offices of the canonical hours, if he 
be altogether free from grave sin and, so far as human frailty 
allows, has with the help of God's grace abstained from the 
seven slight sins mentioned above, he will, I am sure, be ab- 
solved in the scrutiny of the dread Judge from those which 
he cannot avoid. And because he has not now neglected to 
offer his Creator the service enjoined on him, he will then be 
able with a clear conscience and a ready plea to sing along 
with the blessed David: "Seven times daily I praised you, O 
Lord my God, do not destroy me."5* 

(16) Since the trumpet of the Gospel calls us to persever- 
ance in continual prayer with the words: “We should pray 
continually and never lose heart”;* and since the apostle says: 
"Pray constantly";*5 so that ecclesiastical discipline might ful- 
fill this command not only by day but also throughout the 
night, it was carefully provided that nightly Vigils be kept 
with 12 psalms. It would have been difficult for the sick or 
the pregnant, or for everyone of various ages or sexes to rise 
at stated hours of the night and hasten to the Church, as is 
done during the day. Therefore, that the Church in her pru- 
dent teaching might temper the burden, she carefully de- 
creed by a dispensation of high wisdom that the recitation of 
the psalms during Vigils should run to twelve in keeping with 
the number of hours in the night. So, after a fashion, the 
whole night seems to be spent in prayer as we recite the same 
number of psalms as the night has hours. The prophet re- 
ferred to the night office when he said: "At midnight I arise 
to praise you.” And still, all of these eight offices which we 
have described may be distributed equally well so that four 
seem nicely adapted to the night and four to the day. In this 
sense Vespers, Compline, the night office, and Lauds are ap- 
propriately referred to nighttime, Prime, Terce, Sext, and 
None agree to daytime. The very names of Vespers and 
Prime seem to agree with this statement, since Vespers is 


39. C£. Ps 119.164; Ps 28.3. 34. Lk 18.1. 
35. 2 Thess 5.17. 36. Ps 119.62. 
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named for the evening star that shines at the beginning of 
nighttime,? while Prime, by the very fact that it is so entitled, 
means the first hour of the day. And since Vespers signals the 
beginning of night, and Prime the day, it follows that the one 
serves as the start of the night offices and the other, the of- 
fices of daytime. 

(17) This, then, is the double chariot in which holy Church 
now rides as she speeds toward the heavenly kingdom. In this 
chariot she pursues her journey by night and by day, joined 
now in the praise of God with those who are called: “The 
chariots of God, more than ten thousand." 5? Later, she will 
see him face to face and enjoy the society of those of whom 
the prophet speaks: "For they never stop day and night in 
singing: Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord God of Hosts; he who 
is, who was, and who is to come, the almighty."?? 

(18) Therefore, although the whole life of the virtuous man 
may reasonably be called a prayer; still, even we who are weak 
are rightfully confident that we fulfill the command of always 
praying if we daily perform these canonical offices instituted 
by the Church. In France, as I learned from a certain man's 
report, it happened that certain zealous fathers among the 
monks, seeing that many of the brethren were exceeding the 
rule of eating set down by St. Benedict,*° and were not able 
to confine themselves to the daily measure prescribed by the 
Rule, took care to provide that additional psalms were added 
to the established hours of the office, so that by increasing 
the number of psalms, the monks might compensate for 
being remiss in their excessive eating.*! 

(19) But here, perhaps, you will say with some irritation: 
"What have I to do with the Rule of the monks? How does it 
benefit me to learn of things that are not worth knowing?" 
Yet he who undertakes to examine a certain subject must sat- 


37. Isidore, Etym. 3.71.19. 38. Ps 68.18. 

39. Rev 4.8; Is 6.3. For the several variants from the Vulgate in Rev, see 
Sabatier 3, 1000. 

40. Benedicti Regula 39.108. On Damian’s critical remarks about the prac- 
tice of fasting at Cluny, see PL 145, 859A. For Damian’s awareness of mon- 
astic practices in France, see Capitani, L’istituto eremitico 128. 

41. Such provision is not found in the Regula Benedicti. 
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isfy not only the individual to whom he is writing, but must 
explain the matter by examining all its parts, lest while one 
finds the food he desires, another, in frustration, leaves the 
table with an empty stomach. Therefore, my noble and pru- 
dent man, never allow yourself to forget these offices insti- 
tuted by the Church, and do not in your preoccupation with 
any of the affairs of this world pass up this certain remedy 
for your soul. For if you can attend the office in church, or 
when chanted by a priest, all is well; otherwise, if you are 
riding on horseback, or perhaps are engaged in work in the 
fields or in any other enterprise, while you work, in your 
travel, pay in kind your dues to the Lord with that commodity 
which is at hand. Thus, if there are psalms to say, say them; 
if only one, repeat it as the law prescribes. But if you are 
illiterate, you can satisfy your desire by merely reciting the 
Lord's prayer.? Therefore, my dear friend, do not consider 
these offices of Christian service as an onus, but as a duty, 
and do not judge them as something voluntary, but as com- 
pletely necessary. And as you profess to be a Christian, sign 
yourself with the cross and do not cease from daily calling on 
the name of the Lord, do not dare to omit these practices 
even though obstacles should stand in the way. 

(20) But that you might more readily comply with this help- 
ful advice, I will tell you briefly what I heard while recently 
on my way to visit you. A certain man was living in the out- 
skirts of Fano, at the third mile stone from the walls, a man 
of middle class fortune. Hearing by chance that I was in the 
vicinity, he hurried over and, among other things, privately 
told me that he and his wife were living in chastity. Now a 
certain monk, indeed it was his uncle, told him that his wife 
had once belonged to him. The monk, however, in his utter 
simplicity used also to call many strangers his relatives. At 
that, the man gladly received this news and said thoughtfully: 
“It is really better to shine with the brightness of chastity than 
to be always trembling in fear of doubtful incest." And so, 


42. Perhaps an anticipation of the norm for lay brothers in the Regula 
bullata S. Francisci 3, ed. H. Boehmer (1961), 21. 
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this man, whenever possible, never readily omitted the can- 
onical hours and the Church's services. For many years it was 
his custom on the principal feasts to visit the monastery of St. 
Paternianus which was located near the city walls, and there 
to attend the night offices.** He is so constant in this practice 
that neither heavy rainstorms would hold him back nor would 
harsh winters restrain him. Often, moreover, evil spirits shout 
at him when he is on his way, trying to terrify him, and they 
bellow forth horrible sounds, but never appear in any bodily 
form. 

(21) But about a year ago, one night as he was walking to 
the monastery 1 mentioned, wolves and dogs and various 
monstrous wild animals suddenly came at him in a pack, and 
howling and barking all around him, tried to seize him with 
their rabid mouths. But finally, just able to avoid their teeth, 
he escaped without his coat and hat. The bells for the night 
Vigils had not yet sounded, and when he arrived and found 
the door of the monastery still locked, he threw himself at the 
entrance and prayed. After quite some time in prayer, he at 
length got up and was greatly surprised to find his coat and 
hat he had lost lying there beside him. Whether this was done 
by the angels, or whether that cruel robber, the devil, had 
been forced to return what he had taken, is not certain. But 
I believe, and not without reason, that the evil enemy was 
compelled to restore what he had taken and, to add to his 
chagrin and confusion, was forced to serve him whom he had 
harmed. 

(22) Another time, this same man of whom I speak, was 
going to the same monastery in the dead of night, and com- 
ing to a stream that intersected his way, called the Argilla, 
could not cross because the river was then in flood. At once 
he began to pray, and when he was finished a marvelous thing 


43. On this exemplum, see G. Miccoli, "Per la storia della pataria mila- 
nese,” Bullettino dell'istituto storico italiano per il medio evo 70 (1958), 43—123, 
esp. 109f. n. 5; Palazzini, Chiesa Marchigiana 169f.; Laqua, Traditionen 186. It 
is generally thought that the monastery of St. Paternianus was erected in 
1047, but since Damian states that for years this layman had visited the mon- 
astery, its founding must have been earlier than 1047. 
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happened: he found himself transported to the opposite 
bank. I have related these events in turn, my prudent friend, 
that it might be quite evident how provident Almighty God is 
to those who reverently attend the Church's offices. Your pru- 
dence should be ashamed to neglect saying the canonical 
hours after hearing how this holy rustic took part in them 
with such honor. Moreover, he whose spirit burns a little more 
fervently with the love of God will also go so far as to find 
time daily to attend the hours of the Blessed Mother of God. 
And since this seems to be the right occasion, I will not be 
adverse to writing what I also learned from the account of 
one of my brethren, if it does not displease you to listen. 

(23) There was a certain clerk who was guilty of many sins, 
having especially defiled himself with sins of the flesh. At 
length, overcome by sickness and being near death, he began 
to be afraid as he suffered from fits of trembling, and as his 
conscience accused him, was filled with fear of God's judg- 
ment. Finding no hope for himself from any good works, he 
suddenly turned to the Blessed ever-virgin Mary and begged 
for help, taking refuge under her protection, and begging her 
with an anxious soul in words something like the following: 
“I know very well, O blessed Queen of Heaven” he said, “that 
in many ways I have offended you, and in my body have vio- 
lated the seal of chastity and virginity, of which you are the 
mother. I have also involved myself in countless kinds of sin, 
and am not worthy to call on you, the sovereign of all purity, 
with my polluted lips. But, O gate of heaven, window of par- 
adise, and true Mother of God and man, you are my witness 
that 'seven times a day I praised you,'** and although I am a 
sinner, although I am unworthy, I did not cheat you of any 
of the canonical hours in your honor.*® 


44. Ps 119.164. 
45. On the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary, see Letter 166. Its 


beginnings reach back to the middle of the tenth century; see E. Bishop, 
Liturgica historica (1918), 225, 230-237; J. Stadlhuber, "Das Laienstunden- 
gebet vom Leiden Christi in seinem ma. Fortleben,” Zs. für katholische Theo- 
logie 72 (1950), 282—325; Blum, St. Peter Damian 158, with additional litera- 
ture. Damian himself composed hymns and prayers for this office: Carmina 
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(24) Just as the cleric had finished his prayer, the loving 
Mother of God appeared as he lay there, and gently comfort- 
ing him, declared that through the generosity of God's mercy. 
his sins had been forgiven. I tell this story with some trepi- 
dation because I am not sure from my source that it really 
happened. But of this I am certain, that whoever strives to 
recite these hours daily in her honor will have the mother of 
the Judge as his helper and advocate in his day of need. 

(25) And so, my dear friend, often read through this awk- 
ward and unlettered little piece, and observe its message 
rather than how it was delivered. Or, rather, if I might put it 
so, do not look for pleasure in the stem or the leaves of my 
words, but look rather to their pithy meaning. Always dem- 
onstrate your devotion to God by reciting these hours and 
strive to be diligent as you try in other ways to lead a holy 
life. If now you bend the neck of your heart like a slave bear- 
ing God's light yoke, you will later in glory enjoy your share 
of the heavenly inheritance among God's sons. Blessed be the 
name of the Lord. 


48-60 (PL 145, 935ff.); without the readings, the office is edited also in 
Lokrantz, L'opera n. 37—42, 124ff. See also J. Leclercq, "Fragmenta Mar- 
iana,” Ephemerides liturgicae 72 (1958), 292-305; Roschini, La Mariologia. 
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Peter Damian to the members of his community at Fonte Avellana. 
With a fine historical sense, Damian records for later generations of 
his monks the rules and customs in vogue while he was prior. He 
thereby stimulates the present community to continue their fervor and 
attempts to forestall future laxity which ignorance of former obser- 
vance might engender. He appends a valuable list of improvements in 
the physical plant of the hermitage, especially the enlargement of the 
holdings of the library. 
(1045-ca. 1050)! 


[IzEmES]S I CAREFULLY NOTE the fervor of your way of life,? 
BEC dear brothers, I attribute it to no amount of human 
V] effort, but rather I give thanks to him, who for his 
own loving purpose, "provides both the will and the action 
within you."? He, indeed, is the source and origin of virtue, 
it is he who inspires good will. And who should wonder that 
he gives strength to the frail vessels of your bodies that you 
might bravely carry the cross after him, since it is he who 
wondrously balances the contents of all the world's granaries 
in fragile ears or stalks? See how mighty buildings made of 
weighty stone often fall to the ground, and yet the winged 
sheaths that hold each grain, supported on their fine stems, 


1. On the date, see Neukirch 94; Woody, Damiani 197, dates this work for 
ca. 1058. 

2. A study of this work, especially comparing it with the later Letter 50, 
was undertaken by Della Santa, Idea monastica. For a critical review of this 
work, see S. Boesch Gajano, Studi medievali 3? serie 3 (1962): 626—632 and 
Pierucci, La vita eremitica 108-122. In general, see Blum, St. Peter Damian 
104ff.; Leclercq, Pierre Damien 43ff.; also Petrocchi, Note; Miccoli, Théologie; 
A. Giabbani, "L'insegnamento monastico di s. Pier Damiano,” Vita monastica 
64 (1961), 3-18; G. Zimmermann, Ordensleben und Lebensstandard (Beitrage 
zur Geschichte des alten Mónchtums und des Benedictinerordens 32, 1973), 
563. f 

3. Cf. Phil 2.13. 
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do not succumb. Why should we marvel, I say, that he gives 
stamina to the limbs of his servants, since it is he who sus- 
pends the wines of every region in the world within the thin 
skin of grapes? And that which often overflows after much 
hard labor had confined it in casks, is held without loss in a 
very thin membrane like some trustworthy container. And 
what is more, the j juice that often escapes drop by drop from 
the cask is preserved in the grape and does not diminish, but 
rather increases through daily growth. 

(2) Who can properly describe the greatness of God's work, 
when in both a stand of grain and a cluster of grapes he 
seems to hide the granaries of the great and the storehouses 
of kings? Notice the leaf on the tree, trembling in the winter 
cold, and having consumed all the green it once had during 
the fine days of autumn, is now about to fall.* It is scarcely 
attached to the branch on which it hangs and shows all the 
signs of its gentle downfall. The winds howl, gusting this way 
and that, and the winter cold grows deeper under the pres- 
sure of the dense air. And to add to our wonder, the ground 
is strewn with all the other fallen leaves, and the tree, having 
lost its foliage, stands shorn of its beauty. But this leaf alone 
remains with all its companions gone, and like a last heir suc- 
ceeds to the fraternal inheritance. What are we to understand 
from this meditation, but that not even a leaf on a tree dares 
fall to the ground but that God wills it so? 

(3) So why should we marvel that while most of the mon- 
astic order is decaying,^ Almighty God, who fixes the leaves 
of his choice to the tree while others are falling, should 
strengthen some of his servants to bear the burden of various 
afflictions? And so blessed Job, that observer of divine power, 
had every right to say: "His works are great, beyond all reck- 
oning, his marvels, past all counting."* Wherefore, I give 


. On Damian's reference here to the ‘ 'eschatological foundations" of the 
a and eremitical life, see Capitani, L'istituto eremitico 129. 

5. On Damian's lament over the decay of monastic life, see Palazzini, S. 
Pier Damiani eremita 72; the same work appeared somewhat earlier under a 
slightly different title: "Spiritualità eremitica di S. Pier Damiani e dei suoi 
discepoli a Fonte Avellana,” Divinitas 16 (1972), 358-388, esp. 354. 

6. Job 9.10. 
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boundless thanks to my Creator who wished me to have this 
office of unworthy service in a community small in number 
but one that counts good men.’ It is not necessary that I lead 
the way for such men in returning to our fatherland, but only 
to rejoice if I am able to keep up with the footsteps of my 
brethren. Thus does the fruit of a straitened abundance seem 
to repay me with a harvest that I could not gather anywhere 
else in this wide world. 

(4) But now, my brothers, I should like to relate briefly a 
few things about the type of life you lead, so that what one 
can now? read in your living deeds may also be handed down 
in writing for the information of those who will come after us 
in this place. If it should not be that they will climb to higher 
things, they may at least learn the rule of life that you ob- 
served and may faithfully strive to follow it. Indeed, those 
who will come after us in this home of ours will also be heirs 
of our way of life. What a shame it would be if what they see 
written down in detail about the regular observance of their 
home should at some time be lost through their failure to 
imitate it. Now in this place that is called Hazelnut Spring,’ 
there are usually twenty of us monks, more or less,!° dwelling 
in cells or in livings assigned to each, so that altogether, 
counting the lay brothers and servants,!! the number comes 
to about thirty-five. The way of life in our time is the follow- 
ing. 

m From the octave of Easter until Pentecost you fast!? four 
days a week, except Sunday, about whose dignity no one 
doubts, and Tuesday and Thursday, when two meals a day 
are taken. As you know, at that time monks are not forbidden 


7. On this observation, see Della Santa, Idea monastica 9; Palazzini, S. Pier 
Damiani eremita 76. 

8. On the significance of the word “now,” used here, see Della Santa, Idea 
monastica 10 n. 41. 

9. The place name given by Damian is Fons Avellani, having the literal 
meaning used in the text. The modern place name is Fonte Avellana. 

10. On this number, see Della Santa, Idea monastica 65ff. 

11. See K. Hallinger, "Woher kommen die Laienbrüder?" Analecta sacri 
ordinis Cisterciensis 12 (1956), 1-104, esp. 32-37; Tabacco, Vita beati Romualdi 
16 n. 1. 

12. See Capitani, L'istituto eremitico 160. 
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to fast by authority of the sacred canons. From the octave of 

Pentecost to the feast of St. John,’ the fast is observed on five 
days with this arrangement: on Tuesdays at 3:00 P.M. you. 
have a warm meal, and on Thursdays you take a second meal. 

But from the feast of St. John to 13 September two meals a 

day are had on Tuesdays and Thursdays, but on the other 

four days the fast is observed in the usual way. From the mid- 

dle of September, however, until Easter the fast is observed 

five days a week without interruption, except that, when nec- 

essary, compassionate relief is always provided for brothers 

who are sick and suffer from irregular humors. No one 

should rashly accuse me of lying, for he should bear in mind 

that I am not speaking to strangers, but relate these things to 

those who are present and know the facts first-hand. I would 

certainly be properly ashamed were I, with their knowledge, 

devoted to the fabrication of deceit in the midst of the disci- 

ples of truth. 

(6) For even though I must tell the whole story and not 
cheat those who will later hear of these things, I would rather, 
with due regard for the truth, leave them an account of what 
actually is, than boast with idle persuasion about things non- 
existent. So now, regarding the two 40 day fasts that precede 
both the birthday of the Lord and the holy feast of Easter, 
even though I say nothing about them, you know, however, 
that there are some here who, except on Sundays, are accus- 
tomed to pass the period of these two Lents!* in total fast, 
excluding the three solemnities, namely, of St. Andrew," St. 
Benedict,!5 and the Annunciation of the Lord." On other 
feasts, however, that are great but are not so important, 
whether they occur in Lent or during the rest of the year, the 
cellarer may, with some discretion and the approval of the 
prior, dispense extra food to those who live near the church, 
on feasts that have twelve lessons. Otherwise, those who live 


13. 24 June. 

14. Cf. Della Santa, Idea monastica 83. 
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in cells and recite only three lessons, since they never go out, 
observe the usual fast. 

(7) We consider those to be fasting!? who take bread with 
salt and water; when something beside these is added, the fast 
is not thought to be complete. Formerly!? there were some 
here who would not eat a warm meal even on Sundays during 
both Lents, but out of reverence for the holy day I decided 
to forbid this practice. The servants?? who live with us, how- 
ever, usually observe the fast three days a week throughout 
the year. But during the two Lents they normally fast on four 
days, except for those who are sent on rather long trips. As 
you know, for some time we abstained from wine,”! so that 
neither the lay brothers nor those who came here as guests 
drank anything but water, even on Easter. We had wine here 
only for Mass. But when those who were here began to grow 
weak from illness and some who wished to enter the hermi- 
tage were wholly deterred by this rigorous practice, I agreed 
to yield and granted relief to the brothers', or to be more 
truthful, to our common weakness, and allowed wine to be 
drunk here in moderation. Thus, since we could not totally 
abstain along with John, we might at least strive with Paul's 
disciple Timothy to minister soberly and humbly to a sick 
stomach;?? and since we are unable to practice total absti- 
nence, we should at least try to be sober. Still, during the two 
Lents I mentioned it remained the custom?* that neither 
monks nor lay brothers are permitted to drink wine or eat 
fish. During these same Lents, moreover, only one warm 
meal?! is allowed, excepting these four feasts, that is, St. An- 
drew’s and St. Benedict’s Day, Palm Sunday, and Maundy 


18. See Della Santa, Idea monastica 52; Tabacco, Vita beati Romualdi 28 n. 1, 

29 n. 6. 
i 19. See Della Santa, Idea monastica 118; Capitani, L'Istituto eremitico 142. 

20. Della Santa, Idea monastica 66f. 

21. On the use of wine, see Della Santa, Idea monastica 117f.; Capitani, 
L'istituto eremitico 140f. 

22. Cf. Lk 1.15; 1 Tim 5.23. 

23. See Della Santa, Idea monastica 69. 

24. Cf. Capitani, L'istituto eremitico 160, where he compares these remarks 
with Letter 50. 
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Thursday, on which sacred days fish and wine are gratefully 
taken. i 

(8) On Holy Saturday, however, and on the vigil of Christ- 
mas, that the burden of liturgical duties might be lightened, 
those who wish may eat the full measure of bread;?5 but both 
lay brothers and monks abstain totally from all other food. 
Only three octaves in the year are celebrated during which 
no one is compelled to fast, namely, those of Easter, Pentecost, 
and Christmas. But some, since they are not accustomed to it 
and find it difficult to eat twice a day during the entire week, 
often humbly request and are granted permission to fast a 
little at their discretion. It is customary, however, for the 
brethren on all Sundays, except during the two Lents, to have 
two warm meals,” but on other days only one. And now this 
will suffice on matters of fasting. 

(9) In the practice of other spiritual exercises, I fear to 
speak of the ever constant fervor, of the solicitude, and of the 
alert and laborious frequency, lest I appear irksome to those 
who, like me, are slothful and negligent, and incite them to 
some resentment against me. But this much I can say, that 
such diligence is displayed in genuflections, in blows with the 
discipline, and in other such practices, that when any penitent 
is enjoined out of fear of an untimely death to perform a 
given penance in this fashion, he finishes a long penance in 
a brief time with this customary proviso, that if he lives on 
for many years he is not to abandon the fast. For one year of 
penance we usually prescribe three thousand blows of the dis- 
cipline, or twenty-five psalters, or twenty-five Masses. 

(10) Concerning the recitation of psalms, it is the custom 
here that when two of the brethren live together in a cell, 
they recite two psalters daily, one for the living and the other 
for the dead. The psalter said for the living is accompanied 
by additional prayers which blessed Romuald prescribed;? 


25. One pound, as noted in Benedicti regula, c. 39. 

26. Cf. Della Santa, Idea monastica 23, 120. 

27. See Tabacco, Vita beati Romualdi 20 n. 5; and generally on the depen- 
dence of Damian on Romuald, see Pierucci, La vita eremitica goff. and G. 
Tabacco, "Privilegium amoris. Aspetti della spiritualità romualdina," Jl Sag- 
giatore 4 (1954), 324-343. 
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but that for the dead is recited together with nine lessons, 
namely, three for each fifty psalms. But when one lives alone, 
he daily recites the entire psalter for the living and a half or 
whole psalter for the dead as his strength will allow. The psal- 
mody of the canonical hours is also recited here in its entirety 
just as in the monastery. 

(11) Among other things, this should not be omitted: that 
it is our custom to observe continual silence?! in the cells just 
as in the chapel. Nor is anyone allowed to speak there, even 
for confession, except it seem good to the prior, that the nov- 
ices and their directors be allowed some little time for talk. 
But if the monks need to speak, they can make known their 
necessity on the way to the church. 

(12) This too is a significant part of the penitential life:?? 
that all year round, both in summer and winter, neither shoes 
nor stockings are worn in the cells; but it is the custom to go 
with bare feet and legs, except for those who suffer from 
more serious illness. 

(13) In the monasteries?? it is the rule that those who are 
commissioned to travel do not eat on the way if they hope to 
return the same day. To this observance we have added the 
following: if one should be out for one or two days, he is 
always to return fasting to the hermitage. 

(14) In regard to other monastic practices, however, what- 
ever is done in monasteries of strict and regular observance 
is also observed with careful attention and facility here: 
namely, the promptest obedience, that whatever is commanded 
is done most eagerly; of not giving or receiving anything 
without permission of the prior; not owning personal prop- 
erty; that when they are in the cloister near the church the 
monks observe silence, both on feast days and at all unsuita- 
ble hours; that in the chapter room, in the chapel, and in the 


28. On the rule of silence, see Della Santa, Idea monastica 88ff. 

29. On which, see Palazzini, S. Pier Damiani eremita 79. 

30. Cf. Della Santa, Idea monastica 87; on this agreement with the precepts 
of the Benedicti Regula, c. 51, ed. R. Hanslik, CSEL 75 (1977), 133f., see 
Capitani, L’istituto eremitico 138 n. 32; also Giabbani, Lo spirito; Pierucci, La 
vita eremitica 102ff. 
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refectory they should not neglect regular custom; that they 
not speak with guests; that when going or coming from their 
cells to the church they do not violate the rule of silence; and 
many other such items which I omit lest I bore you with re- 
dundant detail. I will, moreover, pass over in silence the vol- 
untary poverty, the rough clothing, the rigorous austerity of 
the cells, the strict rule of silence, and the love of perpetual 
claustration. 

(15) One item that seems to exceed all the rest, one thing 
that may be said to surpass all the virtues of those who live 
here in holiness, is that there is such love among the brethren, 
such unanimity of will forged by the fire of mutual charity, 
that everyone considers himself born to serve all and not him- 
self. What another has, is his possession; and what is his, he 
lovingly shares with all. This too, my brothers, is the source 
of no little joy for me, that if one of you appears to be ill, all 
will at once inquire about his condition so that he will not 
delay giving up his accustomed rigor, not only prompt in fur- 
nishing all his necessities, but also taking joy in offering your- 
selves as willing nurses. 

(16) This too I should not pass over in silence,? that when 
one of our brothers dies, everyone fasts seven days for him, 
takes the discipline seven times, each with a thousand blows, 
performs seven hundred prostrations, chants thirty psalters 
in the usual manner, and celebrates Mass for him in particu- 
lar for thirty days running. This regulation of our hermitage 
is never subject to any suggested variation, and this custom 
for the dead is always strictly observed as something that can- 
not be changed. Moreover, if any novice is perhaps prevented 
by death from completing a penance howsoever enjoined, as 
soon as this comes to the attention of the brothers, with great 
fervor they accept the whole penance and equally divide it 
among themselves, and no matter how large it may be, gladly 
finish it in a short time, using various methods of mortifica- 
tion. Blessed, indeed, are the riches of charity which they 


31. See Palazzini, S. Pier Damiani eremita 91; on the notion of meta- 
nea = genuflexio, see Blum, St. Peter Damian 115 n. 31 and 157 n. 79. 
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freely offer not only for the living, but which they also expend 
for the dead. Blessed, I say, are the deeds by which we are 
here assisted through the bountiful generosity of others when 
our own efforts are insufficient; and when we are strictly re- 
quired to discharge a debt without the means of doing so, the 
balance is paid from the abundance of fraternal charity. 

(17) So let these few remarks suffice on the way of life that 
now prevails at this hermitage, so that one may gather from 
the things I have briefly discussed what should be thought of 
those that I passed over in silence. But now, my dear brothers, 
as I speak somewhat of your virtues while you are present, I 
am in fact fearful and at the same time I blush. I fear cer- 
tainly to offend you; I blush lest I seem to have engaged in 
flattery. But by my conscience, I was led to write these things 
with every good intention and out of loving concern for the 
welfare of my brethren, writing what I did not only out of 
regard for you, but that I might also provide beforehand for 
those who will come after you. It was done that when you 
read these remarks you might strive to persevere in the good 
work you once began, and that the latter might learn from 
my writing what they must retain in imitating your example. 
For since, unless Divine Providence should think otherwise, I 
do not hope to have a grave for long in this place, I am no 
less solicitous for the future religious life of this hermitage 
than I am concerned for those who live here now. Wherefore, 
O prior, however many there may be of you who succeed me 
in the governance of this house, with tears I beseech you, by 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ and by the terror of 
divine judgment I beg you in the name of God's majesty, that 
with those who are your subjects you do not deviate from the 
rule here now observed nor wander from the high road we 
now walk in this place. You should be ashamed to live degen- 
erate lives and depart from the nobility of those whose suc- 
cessors you have become in this hermitage. God forbid that 
the wealth of divine service which was formerly paid from 
the revenue of this place appear reduced in your time, for he 
who at the ancient rate of payment leases his land to new 
farmers will demand an equal amount of work as his due. 
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(18) Therefore, take no delight in following the wide and 
spacious road, since you were commanded to enter by the 
narrow gate that leads to life.’ The way that leads to heaven 
is indeed confined, but broad the road that plunges into hell. 
Do not choose to sink from the strict eremitic life into the 
laxity of the monasteries,? and abandoning the law of the 
spirit, give in to the enticements of bodily pleasure. The one, 
indeed, is good, but the other is better. To descend from bet- 
ter things to those that are good is to turn away from some- 
thing higher in favor of that which is lowly, to retreat from 
the right road, to cool down from the ardor of one's spirit to 
a harmful tepidity, and thus little by little to fall from the 
heights into the depths of ruin. 

(19) You who succeed me, should carefully inspect these 
few things that I have written here as a seal with which to 
stamp your manner of life and that of those that follow you. 
In your hands may its image never be defaced,** may its sal- 
utary form never wear away in your time from lack of care, 
lest, which God forbid, it issue in worthless counterfeit in 
place of proper coins. Certainly you are not unaware that a 
forging monnier,” convicted of producing false coins, is usu- 
ally sentenced in court to the amputation of his hand.56 

(20) But that there be no opportunity for excuse?” in not 
observing these rules, I attempted, in keeping with the nar- 
row limits of this little place, to acquire property that you 


32. Cf. Mt 7.13. 

393. On which, see Petrocchi, Note 248; Pierucci, La vita eremitica 71; G. 
Tabacco, "Eremo e cenobio," in: Spiritualità Cluniacense (Convegni del Centro 
di studi sulla spirtualità medievale 2, 1960), 326—335. 

34. On an image serving as a model, see Laqua, Traditionen 17. 

85. On the concept of the “forging monnier,” see Woody, Damiani 264ff., 
with reference to the pejorative use of the word in Damian, whose usage is 
found in only one dictionary, the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae 8 (1936-1966), 
1416, and in John Cassian, Conlationes viginti quattuor, ed. M. Petschenig, 
CSEL 13 (1886), 33, as Woody (270) has shown; see also Laqua, Traditionen 
274 n. 31. 

36. See H. Fuhrmann, "Konstantinische Schenkung und abendlandisches 
Kaisertum," DA 22 (1966), 63-178, esp. 132 n. 187, with reference to the 
appropriate provisions of penal law in force in Italy. 

57. Cf. Della Santa, Idea monastica 104; Palazzini, S. Pier Damiani eremita 
95- 
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might be able to support the number of brothers I previously 
mentioned, unless you fail to care for its administration. I 
have also left behind a goodly number of books?! so that our 
brothers, who I hope will pray for me, will have ample matter 
for meditation. In some haste, and therefore not too exactly, 
I strove to correct for you all the books of the Old and New 
Testament. By God's good pleasure and through our efforts 
there are many volumes for your free time, the Acts of the 
blessed martyrs, homilies of the holy Fathers, commentaries 
of those allegorically explaining passages of Sacred Scripture, 
namely, of Gregory, Ambrose, and Augustine, Jerome, Pros- 
per and Bede, Remigius and Amalarius, Haimo and Pas- 
chasius, that your holy spirits may grow not only by prayer 
but may also be enriched by reading. I corrected a number 
of these codices, according to my capacity, that I might open 
up for you the way to an understanding of the study of sacred 
theology. 

(21) I also had a cloister®® built by the church with this 
purpose, that if anyone is still delighted with the deep-rooted 
customs of the monastic order, he might have a place for the 
usual solemn processions on the principal feasts; and I also 
obtained a fine silver cross for processions there. With the 
same idea in mind, bowing to the weakness of the frail, I 
acquired bells,” and lavers, and various utensils for the house 
of God. I provided you with two silver chalices, beautifully 
gilded, that when you wished to receive the sacred mysteries 
of the Lord's body and blood it would never be necessary to 
put pewter or some baser metal to your lips. I also procured 
attractive coverings for the sacred altar?! and precious vest- 
ments for celebrating solemn masses. 

(22) All of these things I sought, my brothers, not without 


38. See Vitaletti, Inventario 21 (1920), 119; Pierucci, Struttura 137; idem, 
Inventari 163f. 

39. The reference here is not to a monastery; on which see Della Santa, 
Idea monastica 70ff.; see also Pierucci, Struttura 139. 

40. On the sacristy at Fonte Avellana, see Pierucci, Struttura 136. 

41. Pierucci, Struttura 136 notes that there had been only one altar in the 
church throughout its existence. 
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some effort,?? that I might save you laborious exertion, and 
that your souls might be the freer to rise to greater heights, 
not burdened by a want of necessities and the need of provid- 
ing for lowly things. Thus it is, dear brothers, whoever you 
may be who succeed me in living in this holy place, that I 
implore you as one who has provided for you even before you 
gained entry to this way of life; that in loving exchange you 
also assist me with your prayers after I am dead; and as I 
prepared for you a place suited to the religious life, may you 
supply me with the means of obtaining generous forgiveness. 
See, my brothers, I was once what you are now; I have com- 
pleted the journey through which you are passing. What I 
have left behind is now at hand for you; you are now near to 
where I have come. Therefore, run through the short space 
of your mortal life, so that after frivolous things that are pass- 
ing have disappeared, you may arrive at the good that follows 
and will last forever. 


42. See Della Santa, Idea monastica 78. 
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Peter Damian to John, the bishop of Cesena, and to Amelric, the arch- 
deacon of Ravenna. He argues against the opinion of the civil lawyers 
who contend that marriage between relatives in the fourth degree of 
consanguinity is legitimate. Citing Roman law and conciliar decrees, he 
inveighs against their opinion as one that encourages incest.! 

(Early 1046) 


The disputation of the humble monk, Peter 
Damian, on the degrees of relationship. 


O THE MOST REVEREND GENTLEMAN in Christ, John 
the bishop of Cesena,’ and Amelric, the archdeacon 
4) of Ravenna,* the monk Peter the Sinner sends the 
homage of his proper service. 

(2) As you know, I was recently a visitor in Ravenna,’ which, 
I learned, was just then much disturbed by a scruple born of 
a dangerous error. There was, it seems, a great dispute over 
degrees of consanguinity, and the argument had gone so far 


1. Later Damian somewhat modified his views in Letter 36. 

2. On this date, see Neukirch 92. The dating for 1063, relying on R. 
Foglietti, Sancti Petri Damiani ecclesiae doctoris autobiographia (1899), 101f. n. 1, 
was accepted by Gaudenzi, Svolgimento 75f., and later by A. von Hove, Pro- 
legomena ad codicem iuris canonici (Commentarium Lovaniense in codicem iuris 
canonici 1.1, 1945), 419, who depends on a document of Pope Alexander II, 
sent to the bishops and judges of Italy in 1063 (JL 4500). But this opinion 
must be rejected because the addressee, John of Cesena, held office only till 
1053, and his successor, Desiderius, had already been appointed in 1057; see 
Schwartz, Bistümer 167f. Mittarelli-Costadone, Annales Camaldulenses 2, 128ff. 
date this letter for 1052, but there is no record of Damian's visits to Ravenna 
at that time. 

3. On John of Cesena, see Letter 12. 

4. The symbols D.D., used by Gaetani for the second addressee, are not 
found in the MSS. The name Amelric appears in MS Ch2 (Chigi) and could 
refer to the archdeacon Amelric, to whom Letter 77 was addressed. 

5. On Damian's visit to Ravenna in 1044, see Letter 7, n. 6 and Letter 8, 
n. 5; also Lucchesi, Vita no. 67. 
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that the learned men of the city? came together and collec- 
tively replied to the request of couriers from the people of 
Florence,’ stating that the seventh degree prescribed by the 
authority of the canons should so be understood, that mar- 
riage might now legally be contracted by counting four de- 
grees in one descending line and three in the other. In 
bringing forward this preposterous and absurd allegation, 
they produced in evidence this statement that Justinian in- 
cluded in his Institutes: “A man may not marry his brother's 
or his sister's granddaughter, though she is in the fourth de- 
gree."? Now from these words they construe certain mislead- 
ing arguments by saying: If my brother's granddaughter is 
separated from me in the fourth degree, it follows also that 
my son can be said to be in the fifth degree of relationship to 
her, my grandson in the sixth, and my great-grandson in the 
seventh degree. I argued verbally with those who were pon- 
tificating in these matters, and so far as I was able to make 
my point, demolished what I consider to be a budding heresy, 
using arguments from canonical authorities? But since you 
were not quite satisfied with my effort, you thought it wise 
that I should set down in writing what I had orally stated, 
and that in a convenient abridgement I should answer, not 
just a few, but all of those who were swayed by this error. 


That among those who are bound by the law 
of inheritance there exists no right to marry. 


(3) As in all other affairs, so also in this case I happily 
comply with your wishes. But it seems to me that in this dis- 


6. To this apparent reference to the law school in Ravenna, see Gaudenzi, 
Svolgimento 75ff.; for Damian's competence in canon and civil law, see Con- 
rat, Geschichte 6o1ff.; N. Tamassia, "Le opere di Pier Damiano. Note per la 
storia giuridica del secolo undecimo," Atti del Reale Istituto Veneto di scienze, 
lettere ed arti 62 (1902—1903), 881—908; reprint in idem, Scritti di storia giuri- 
dica 2 (1967), 649—670; Palazzini, Note 248ff. 

7. Conrat, Geschichte 601 supports the opinion that the jurists of Ravenna 
actually replied in writing to the request of the Florentines. 

8. Iustinianus, Institutiones 1.10.3. 

9. According to Conrat, Geschichte 602 n. 2, Damian first presented his 
arguments from Roman Law in this letter; see also J. Gaudemet, "Le droit 
romain dans la pratique et chez les docteurs aux XI* et XIIe siècles,” Cahiers 
de UU médiévale 8 (1965), 365—380, esp. 370; Cantin, Sciences séculiéres 
5osff. 
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pute nothing further need be added but what I consider to 
have been handed down by the elders. To all intents they have 
handled the issue so satisfactorily that if one look at the mat- 
ter humbly, he need not investigate it any further. For what 
could be more clear than the statement made by Pope Calix- 
tus: "We consider those related by blood whom the laws of 
God and of the state call blood relations, and accept them as 
heirs, who cannot be rejected."!? Let us now inquire of judges 
who sit in court, who adjust affairs at law, and who devote 
themselves to scrutinizing legal decrees, whether failing closer 
relations, relatives in the seventh degree are admitted as 
heirs, or whether they are granted a guardian?!! How do you 
allow the marriage with this presumed non-blood relative 
whose inheritance, however, you will admit by right of blood 
relationship? Why, moreover, is such an elaborate diagram 
described in the sacred canons,?? in which not only above and 
below, but also from either side it ends at the sixth degree, if, 
as my opponents assert, the seventh degree is arrived at by 
enumerating three degrees in one line and four in the other? 
For it was not the framers of the canons who forbade that a 
great-grandfather's great-grandfather be joined in marriage 
with a grandmother, who would be his female descendant in 
the fifth degree; nor the son to such a female descendant, to 
whom he would be a great-grandfather's great-grandfather. 
Indeed, the very nature of things does not allow the most 
distant person to be married with the lowest, even if it were 
not forbidden. 

(4) But the holy doctors number the lineage of human 
blood relationship to so many degrees, in an effort to prevent 


10. Burchard, Decretum 7.1: Ex epist. Calist. papae (PL 140, 779C); cf. 
Fuhrmann, Fälschungen 808. Ryan, Sources 24, no. 4 refers also to Regino, De 
synodalibus causis 3.60, 490f.; Berschin, Bonizo 87, n. 393. 

11. Palazzini, Note 242 sees this reference to a legal guardian directed to 
Damian's own situation, when as a baby he was taken from his own mother. 

12. Burchard, Decretum 7.28 (784f.); see Isidore, Etym. 9.6.28 Stemma II; 
on which see E. Champeaux, "La parenté fraternelle at la ‘prima stemma" 
d'Isidore," Revue historique de droit francais et étranger 4, série 16 (1937), 1-19; 
idem, “Jus sanguinis: trois facons de calculer la parenté au moyen áge," Revue 
historique de droit français et étranger 4, série 12 (1933), 241—290; Ryan, Sources 
25, NO. 5. 
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persons collaterally related from marrying within a predeter- 
mined degree. Otherwise, after one has in an orderly fashion 
reached the great-great-grandson, who indeed is the fourth 
person down from the son, and the great-grandson, who is 
the third, why does the list vainly proceed to enumerate fur- 
ther degrees if the authorities were aware that they were not 
related among themselves? Moreover, it would have been a 
waste of time and quite superfluous while describing the de- 
grees of genealogy to include these extraneous persons who 
are not generally affected by the consequences arising from 
their close relationship. But since we notice that the lower 
degrees are named from the same point from which the 
higher degrees also obtain their names, namely, that the for- 
mer are called son, grandson, great-grandson, and great- 
great-grandson, while the latter are named great-grandson's 
grandson and great-grandson's great-grandson; just as it is 
not permitted to detach generations from their progenitor, so 
also we consider it unlawful to separate blood descendants 
from one or the other side. For example, just as a great- 
grandson's great-grandson cannot be called a non-relative of 
the father, who is his great-grandfather's great-grandfather, 
neither also is he a non-relative to his great-granddaughter's 
great-granddaughter, who is a descendant in the same de- 
gree. 


That after the example of the human body, 
consanguinity ends at the sixth degree. 

(5) Now, all these degrees are related to their ancient origin 
so that they do not lose the new kinship with those who come 
from them in either direction, but that the process not go on 
ad infinitum, the holy fathers set an appropriate limit, namely, 
that so long as there are titles of succession, relationship 
should still endure. Hence, it became customary that the por- 
trayal of consanguinity follow the form of the human body.' 
For as the body of man is endowed with six members below 


13. According to Champeaux, Jus sanguinis 251 n. 1, 275, the lack of clar- 
ity in Damian's description is explained by his dependence on a picture of 
the human body. 
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and the same number above,'* both of which are also named 
after their sides [sc., right and left]; hence also the sex, which 
is on neither side, is as it were the sixth, which indeed can 
easily be determined from the second fingers of the hands or 
from the second toes of the feet; so likewise this diagram of 
human succession comes to an end with six degrees, both 
above and below, and with those that are related, although 
for the sake of greater precaution a seventh generation is 
added to them. Hence, whoever would wish to abrogate the 
rights of those who descend from one on either side down to 
the last degree of relationship, must also admit that the mem- 
bers on the righthand side of a man do not belong to the 
members on his lefthand side. 

(6) To illustrate more clearly what we have just said, who- 
ever decides that a grandson in the fifth degree is free of the 
bonds of relationship with a granddaughter in the fifth de- 
gree, claims also that no common bond exists between the 
fingers with which I now write and the fingers of my left 
hand.!5 But the Apostle cries out against this false assertion, 
when he says: "For just as the body is one and has many 
members, nevertheless all the members of the body, though 
many, are one body."!5 Therefore, just as many members 
combine by participation in their total being, so that without 
blame they may be called one body; so also divers persons, 
who in common descend from a single progenitor, are with- 
out doubt of one stock. 


Why in the beginning God created only one man. 


(7) Under the direction of the Church, matrimonial law!” 
was composed with such technical skill that the essential bond 
of mutual love among men might be preserved, that is, so 
that to whatever length the order of descent might be ex- 


14. This observation on the diagram and on sex determination seems to 
be Damian’s personal opinion. It is not based on Isidore. 

15. Damian was right-handed, and contrary to his custom wrote this trea- 
tise without dictation. 

16. 1 Cor 12.12. 

17. Damian speaks of "matrimonial law" also in Sermon 17.1 (Lucchesi, 
CC CM 57 [1983], 92). 
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tended, a mutual love of neighbor should be provided from 
the very connection of relationship. But since in the absence 
of technical terms it is impossible to determine the nature of 
relationship, the laws of matrimony immediately step in and 
call back the one who has gone afar as if he were a fugitive 
and restores the rights of ancient love between new men.” 
Nor should we marvel that love be brought into the discussion 
of begetting men,!? since at creation God, the maker of all 
things, seems to have provided for this. For at the very dawn 
of nature's beginning when of each living thing he created 
not one but many, as it is written: "God created the great sea 
monsters;"?? and a little later it says: "Let the earth bring 
forth cattle, crawling creatures, and beasts of the earth ac- 
cording to their kinds;"? he then made man, not many of 
them but only one, and from his side took a rib from which 
he formed a woman.?? 

(8) But why was almighty God content while creating sev- 
eral of other kinds of living things, to make only one man 
from whom, indeed, like a potter in want of clay, he decided 
to generate the female sex, except to demonstrate the value 
of love and to join them in the bond of mutual love, so that 
in keeping with their very origin, they who are demonstrably 
from one and the same body should never go their separate 
ways. And to this point Paul says: "There is one body and one 
spirit, just as you were called to the one hope that belongs to 
your call."?? But as the race was extended and the bonds of 
relationship grew weaker, the flame of love, deprived, as it 
were, of its kindling, grew cold as the result of human de- 
pravity. Therefore, to restore the flickering fire of mutual 
love, the contract of marriage was thereupon introduced. For 
since earthly time evolves through six ages and the life of 


18. Burchard, Decretum 7.10 (781CD): Ex dictis sancti Isidori, using the 
Poenitantiale Martenianum, c. 29: Dicta Isidori, ed. F. W. H. Wasserschleben, Die 
Bussordnungen der abenlündischen Kirche (1851), 288. The source is Isidore, 
Etym. 9.6.29; see Ryan, Sources 25, no. 6. 

19. Damian here gives evidence that his theology considered mutual love 
to be one of the primary purposes of marriage. 

20. Gen 1.21. 21. Gen 1.24. 

22. Cf. Gen 2.21—22. 29. Eph 4.4. 
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man is also so bound, the very force of nature provides that 
familial love asserts itself up to the sixth degree of kinship 
and gives forth, as it were, an odor of an innate association 
among them.* But where the power of blood relationship 
which drew the captive it had taken fails, the grappling-hook 
of marriage is at once at hand to retrieve the fugitive. 


That those who possess the rights of inheritance 
are also the subjects of blood relationship. 

(9) Passing over other topics in silence, I marvel that law- 
yers can be so foolish that, with the diagram before them, 
they should seem half blind in counting degrees of kinship. 
Indeed, while construing the fourth degree of relationship 
into the eighth, they are not aware of what their own laws 
dictate in this matter. But that we might more readily con- 
clude what we have been saying, let us compare the sacred 
canons with these same secular laws. The council of Meaux 
has this to say: "We decree concerning kinship by blood that 
it be observed throughout the degrees of relationship down 
to the seventh generation. For the inheritance of property 
also has been declared by law to extend to the seventh degree 
in the succession of heirs. They would not indeed succeed 
unless it was due them by reason of their descendance by 
blood."?5 

(10) Therefore, according to the express decree of this 
synod, to him who has the rights of inheritance belongs also 
close relationship by blood. They would not, as it is said, suc- 
ceed to inheritance unless they belonged to the blood line. 
But here, perhaps, someone might respond that what is com- 
manded in these words concerning the observance of the 
seven degrees pertains in no way to those who are in collateral 


24. For a comparison of the six degrees of kinship with the six ages of 
the world, see Augustine, De civitate Dei 15.16; Isidore, Etym. 5.38 and 11.2. 

25. Burchard, Decretum 7.16: Ex concilio Meldensi, c. 7 (782BC). Also in 
Gratian, Decretum C 35 qq. 2, 3 c.1: Gregorius papa in concilio Meldensi (but 
actually of unknown origin); P. Fournier, "Études critiques sur le décret de 
Burchard de Worms,” Nouvelle revue historique de droit Frangais et étranger 3 
(1910), 41-112, 213—221, 289-331, 564-585, esp. 322; JE 1977; Ryan, 
Sources 26, no. 7. 
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relation, but rather to those who descend by direct line from 
the original progenitor. But if in advance written law were to 
fix the limits of inheritance or of marriage for such persons, 
it would surely be defining an infinite process within its nar- 
row limits, according to the testimony of Justinian, who says: 
"Marriage cannot be contracted by persons related as ascen- 
dants and descendants; for instance, father and daughter, 
grandmother and grandson, and so on ad infinitum.”? There- 
fore, it remains for us to understand that for persons who 
derive collaterally, we must observe seven generations. 


An assault on the lawyers whom he sues at their own law. 


(11) So now? let us inquire about the descendants from two 
full brothers. At what degree can they succeed one another 
as heirs? Judges, I again address you and sue you at your 
own law. And now I speak to you lawyers and inquire of you 
who scrutinize the laws and plead at court: can one who is a 
descendant of one brother in the sixth degree rightly succeed 
to the inheritance of him who is related to the other brother 
also in the sixth degree? Surely, to this question it is impos- 
sible to reply in the negative, since in our case, if one of the 
two dies intestate and no closer relative is living, the other by 
law is declared his heir. And that you yourselves may be com- 
pelled to approve what I say, may I again produce evidence 
from your Institutes. For there it says: “Male agnates have re- 
ciprocal rights of succession, however remote the degree of 
relationship."?? And a little further on: “Males, however, 
could succeed to their female agnates, however distant the 
connection."?? If, therefore, reciprocal rights obtain, no mat- 
ter how remote the degree not only linearly but also collater- 
ally; and, as was said before, since one cannot succeed to a 
deceased person unless it be evident that he is related, it is 


26. Institutiones 1.10.1, 4. 

27. Palazzini, Note 248f., makes the point that Damian in this discussion 
confuses cognates and agnates. 

28. Institutiones 3.2.3, 30; on this and the following references to the In- 
stitutiones, see Palazzini, Note 259. 

29. Institutiones 3.2.3, 30. 
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quite absurd and disconcerting to state that those who are 
related to true brothers in the fourth degree may marry, since 
those who come after them do not as yet lose their rights of 
inheritance. One right cancels out the other; so that it would 
be illegal for a man to marry her whom he can succeed as 
heir, and on the other hand, one ceases to be an heir to her 
whom he may legally marry. 

(12) But perhaps you are maintaining that even the fourth 
degree, which in your calculation is the eighth, can properly 
be termed a very distant degree. On this point, please go back 
to your books and refresh your memory on whether descent 
is bound by this limitation because, perhaps, you have for- 
gotten. For in the above mentioned work the same Justinian 
says: "In this place too we should observe that a person who 
claims as an agnate can be admitted to the inheritance, even 
though ten degrees removed from the deceased."*? Since, 
therefore, it is obvious that no one is admitted to succeed to 
an intestate unless he is legally related, how does one ten de- 
grees removed rightly succeed to the inheritance of an agnate 
since, as you say, even one in the fourth degree may legally 
marry a person of like degree, just as if a person in the tenth 
degree were a close relative, while one in the fourth were a 
stranger? Even though it is evident from what was said above 
that those who are collaterally in the fourth degree are re- 
lated by blood and are close relatives, let us also hear what a 
Roman council has decreed on relationship: "If a person 
marries one of his own relatives or one whom his relative has 
had as wife, let him be anathema."*! 


That generations which proceed from a person 
in both directions must be counted only once. 

(13) These few remarks, I hope,.ought to have been 
enough, if those with whom I am dealing, men accustomed 
to legal actions, knew how to be brief in debate. Therefore, 
let us review what we have reported above concerning the 


30. Institutiones 3.5.5, 32. 
31. Burchard, Decretum 7. 24 (783D); Regino, De synodalibus causis 2.187, 
286f.; JE ante 2159; Ryan, Sources 26, no. 8. 
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lawyers' allegation from their laws against us, namely, that 
one may not marry his brother's or sister's granddaughter, 
even though he is related in the fourth degree. While heap- 
ing up their arguments they often repeated these words and 
then by the process of deduction, assumption, and inference 
constructed various arguments that were pure sophistry. Being 
pressed, I replied with what at the moment came to mind. As 
you so often insist, I said, public law may allow this reckoning, 
which places a brother's or a sister's granddaughter in the 
fourth degree from her uncle or great-uncle, or a son of this 
uncle or. great-uncle, as you claim, in the fifth, and a grand- 
son in the sixth, while his great-grandson is reckoned to be 
in the seventh degree from the aforesaid granddaughter. But 
the sacred canons do not allow this. Indeed, divine law never 
counts twice those offspring that come from one progenitor 
in the family by different lines. But even though many de- 
scendants issue in various directions, if they are to be consid- 
ered together, they are to be included in a single generation. 

(14) But since our elegantly urbane contention is with law- 
yers, let us also bring forward a lawyer to testify for us. I call 
on Moses, who is an irreproachable legal specialist and one 
uncommonly learned, whether in arriving at judicial decisions 
or even in promulgating the law itself. From the master, in- 
deed, we learn what we should think about not despising the 
talents of the student. Let him come forward, therefore, and 
decide the dispute in which we are engaged. He says of Jo- 
seph: "He lived one hundred years," and then adds: "He saw 
Ephraim’s children to the third generation."*? If in reckoning 
generations he had agreed with our judges, with respect to 
Manasse, he would have counted Ephraim's descendants, not 
as the third but rather as the sixth generation. For this state- 
ment follows immediately: "The sons of Machir too, the sons 
of Manasse, were born on Joseph's knees."** Therefore, since 
the third generation of Ephraim and also the third genera- 
tion of Manasse is not extended because of their relationship 


32. Gen 50.22-23. 33. Gen 50.23. 
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to one another, but on the authority of Sacred Scripture each 
is simply called the third, by what authority and by what in- 
novation in doctrine is modern affinity so divided that one 
may maintain that the great-grandsons of two brothers are 
eight degrees removed from one another? Also on the evi- 
dence of Moses, the Lord says to Abraham about his sons who 
would later depart for Egypt: "In the fourth generation they 
shall return here."** But if after the fashion of our judges the 
word of God had counted all the generations which returned 
under Moses' leadership from Egypt to the land of Chanaan, 
it would have spoken, not of the fourth generation, but rather 
of the thousandth, or certainly of some higher figure. This 
statement, moreover, taken from the Psalmist: "He has been 
mindful of the covenant of his holy one, which he made bind- 
ing for a thousand generations,"?5 does not refer to the vast 
number of generations which live at the same time, but rather 
to those which succeed one another down the long ages. For 
if the prophet in this text meant us to understand the gen- 
erations of one set of parents, there would be no day on 
which a thousand generations of the people of God could be 
found; and thus making his covenant binding for a thousand 
generations would be nothing more than giving the law to 
that people in which there were a thousand fathers. 

(15) Of blessed Job, moreover, we read that "he saw his 
sons and his sons’ sons to the fourth generation."?9 Now since 
Scripture does not say that Job saw his son's sons, that is, a 
single line descending from one progenitor, but his sons' sons, 
and that while he yet lived, all of them reached not to four 
generations but in the singular, to the fourth generation; it is 
perfectly clear that, by the authority of the Word of God the 
generations which derive from brothers are not to be divided 
but are counted as one. Similarly of Tobias it is also said: 
“And Tobias saw his sons’ sons to the fifth generation"? 

(16) Take note therefore, you judges, of what is said, 


34. Gen 15.16. 35. Ps 104.8. 
36. Job 42.16. 37. Tob 14.15. 
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namely, of the words "generation" and "his sons' sons." And 
observe, in consequence, that from sons' sons there are sev- 
eral descending lines, and in what is called a generation of 
which we speak, all are enumerated as if they were in just one 
line of descendants. It is clearly in accord with the idiom of 
Sacred Scripture that the offspring of several brothers are 
included together in this manner, as if the sequence of succes- 
sion were composed of those descending from one man. But 
if I should wish to collect every reference here that can be 
found in the Sacred Books, it would be sundown before I ran 
out of examples. Take note, therefore, judges, that in count- 
ing incorrectly you oppose numerous witnesses from Sacred 
Scripture that file a counterclaim against you; and that in the 
process of introducing the filth of incest under the title of 
marriage, you are attempting to defile the stainless chastity of 
the Church. The vanity of worldly wisdom should blush and 
stop spreading the nettles of error in the pastureland of the 
Church; but by checking the arrogance of an evil disposition, 
you should humbly subject it to sacred authority. Nor should 
one forthwith believe that whatever the mind in its wanton 
desire for pleasure might suggest should in all circumstances 
be considered as sound interpretation, but rather what has 
been determined by the holy doctors. 


In which he refutes his opponents with inevitable arguments. 


(17) But after that inextricable statement of Justinian, by 
which a brother’s granddaughter is said to be in the fourth 
degree,’ a certain quick fellow, hot-tempered and glib, one 
keen of wit, cutting speech and fierce in argument, a Flor- 
entine, I think, insolently pressed me with the words of St. 
Gregory in which he ordered that the Angles be allowed to 
marry precisely in the fourth or fifth degree.*? Even though, 


38. Institutiones 1.10.9. 

39. Greg. I, Reg. 11.56a, vol. 2, 335 (JE 1843); on the question of the 
authenticity of the so-called Responsiones Gregorii I, see H. Fuhrmann, Fäl- 
schungen 190 with further literature; Burchard, Decretum 7.19 (782f.); Hra- 
banus Maurus, De consanguineorum nuptiis (PL 110, 1093C); John the Deacon, 
Sancti Gregorii magni vita (PL 75, 101C); Regino, De synodalibus causis, Appen- 
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he said, the saint allowed this as a dispensing concession to a 
recently converted people, still if it were so very important to 
avoid consanguinity in marriage, the permission for such a 
union would never have been granted to such close relatives. 
It is obvious, therefore, that in this aspect of marriage he was 
of moderate opinion, for he did not deny these uncultured 
people permission to marry in the fourth generation. But let 
us compare both statements, that of Justinian with that of 
Gregory, and let us strike them together like two stones 
hurled at us from the enemy battle-line, so that from their 
impact a small flame may be ignited that might give light, I 
will not say, to our blind adversaries, but, with deference to 
the judges, to our dim-sighted and misty-eyed opponents. 

(18) Listen, therefore, judges, and pay close attention to the 
words of both doctors and here in the church forbid the noise 
of the crowd to which you are accustomed in the public 
square or in the courts. Let the disordered chatter of factions 
not increase our dispute, rather, let it be resolved by the ra- 
tional mediation of the attentive heart. Let us together call 
upon the Lord and let both parties say to him: "Arise, O God, 
judge your cause."*? And now to proceed. Your authority Jus- 
tinian states, as was frequently said above: "Your brother's 
granddaughter is four degrees removed from you,”*! that is, 
you are first, your brother is second, his son is third, and his 
granddaughter is removed from you in the fourth degree. 
Therefore if this is the way it is, let us not weary ourselves 
any longer, in that we can find more closely at hand what we 
judge to be necessary in this instance. 

(19) Consequently, as was said, since you are related to your 
brother's son in the third degree, it follows also that your 
daughter is related in the fourth degree to the same brother's 
son, with this proviso, as you insist, that degree and genera- 


dix 2.2, 424; Ryan, Sources 26f. no. 9; on the source tradition in Bonizo, cf. 
Berchin, Bonizo 84 n. 363. Damian and Burchard vary from all other texts, 
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tion are one and the same. If this, indeed, be true, the whole 
matter of Gregory's permitting marriage in the fourth degree 
is nothing more than saying that the sons and daughters of 
two full brothers or two full sisters can marry. But where is it 
stated, which Gregory totally forbids, that a son and daughter 
of two brothers or sisters cannot marry? Or should we think 
that he contradicted himself by at once giving his permission 
for something he had just forbidden? Yet who but a madman 
would believe such a thing of Gregory? But let Gregory's style 
itself come before the court so that from his very words it 
may become clear whether he is consistent. "A certain law of 
the Roman republic," he says, "permits the union of the son 
and daughter of either a brother and sister, or of two full 
brothers or sisters. But by experience we are aware that off- 
spring cannot issue from such a marriage. Whence it is nec- 
essary that the faithful may be lawfully married only in the 
fourth or fifth generation."*? Notice that the very word order 
proves that the sons of full brothers are not in the fourth 
generation at the same time that they are legally forbidden to 
marry; and that by the same law they who are in the fourth 
generation are permitted to enter the bonds of matrimony. 
For if the sons of full brothers were in the fourth degree, 
what difference would there be in saying that children of full 
brothers should not marry, and on the other hand, people 
should come together in the fourth degree, except to say that 
cousins may marry one another and not marry one another? 
Indeed, this would be ridiculous rather than true to the orig- 
inal author's words. And so, after the venerable doctor states: 
“It is necessary that the faithful be given permission to marry 
only in the fourth or fifth generation," he added at once: “For 
one must absolutely abstain from marriage in the second de- 
gree, as we said above." 

(20) So now we have caused the stones hurled at us by an 


42. See supra, n. 39. 

43. This text is found in all the sources cited in n. 39, with the exception 
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enemy hand to strike one another, we have drawn sparks, and 
now have light. Let us go on our way by the light of the Lord 
so that darkness may not overtake us.** But if you should 
perhaps ask me how this statement of Justinian can be dis- 
missed, it is of no interest to me. I leave you with your prob- 
lems, for I do not presume to possess another's official skill.45 
But this much at least, as it pertains to me, I will not hesitate 
to say, that lower things do not always agree with higher, nor 
worldly affairs with those that are sacred, nor the human with 
the divine. For while Justinian asserts that a brother's grand- 
daughter is related in the fourth degree, St. Gregory, as in 
the citation before us, calls the sons and daughters of two 
brothers or sisters, which indeed is a more distant and further 
removed relationship, the second generation. 


That the seventh generation is not had in great-grandchildren. 


(21) This also is of no little force, that the seventh and 
eighth generation is not attained, as you assert, by great- 
grandchildren of full brothers, because the sacred canons for- 
bid "that so long as the line of blood relationship is known, 
or is remembered, no one may presume to take a wife from 
his own relationship.”* And indeed we see some still living 
today who rejoice at being blessed with offspring from their 
grandchildren. You are of the opinion, therefore, that the old 
man whose offspring now run to great-grandchildren, may 
negotiate a marriage agreement with his full brother, also a 
great-grandfather, and give the latter's great-granddaughter 
in marriage to his great-grandson. Surely there is no need to 
exaggerate the absurdity of an idea that is so horrible and so 
contrary to nature itself. What line of descent lurks in such 
obscurity that at least among their kinsmen memory does not 
go back to the great-grandfathers, especially if the father of 
both brothers is still alive, the very circumstance we have 


44. Cf. John 12.35. 

45. See Palazzini, Note 236. 

46. Burchard, Decretum 7.2; Regino, De synodalibus causis 2.263; Ryan, 
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seen, he can have power over all these persons and by right 
can call them all his sons? i 

(22) Who ever heard of such a thing, that a father, no mat- 
ter how far removed, should arrange a marriage among his 
children, and should join in matrimony those who are related 
to one another by brothers of whom he is the father? You 
should now take note that although you are children of the 
Church, you injure your mother by introducing rites of the 
synagogue; and while professing to be Christians, you antici- 
pate the heresy of Antichrist. For it is known that when Anti- 
christ comes he will teach men to observe Jewish rites and to 
prefer the ceremonies of the old man to the new laws of the 
gospel dispensation.*? But you should not act in this way, and 
though the darkness of ignorance for a time surprised you, 
hasten back at once to the word of Sacred Scripture as a shin- 
ing light, humbly divest yourself of the error of your opinion 
and as quickly as possible return to the road of correct under- 
standing; that you who brandish the rod amid the multitude 
of pupils at school should not be ashamed to subject your- 
selves to ecclesiastical discipline; and that you, who as learned 
men argue cases in court, should be satisfied, as students, to 
listen to wisdom in the lecture hall of Christ. It is, indeed, an 
honorable thing for men who are accustomed to preside as 
judges in human affairs to appear unpretentious in mystical 
and spiritual cases. Wherefore, whoever you may be who 
wishes to reckon the degrees of relationship, do not add line 
to line lengthwise, as if you were joining warp to warp, but 
add persons descending in various lines in one count only; 
that is, you should not say that the four generations on this 
side and the four on that make eight generations, but rather 
that these persons are related to one another in the fourth 
degree. 


47. On this reference to Antichrist's use of Jewish rites, see the passages 
in Adso Dervensis, De ortu et tempore Antichristi, ed. D. Verhelst, CC CM 45 
(1976), 24 and 27; see also E. Lohmeyer, "Antichrist," Reallexikon für Antike 
und Christentum 1 (1950), 450—457; J. van Ess, "Antichrist," Lexikon des MA 1 
(1980), 705. : 
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That common relationship is to be computed 
according to the degree of the preceding person. 

(23) If, however, the lines are unequal, that is, if he is in 
the sixth degree and she in the seventh, and so forth, it seems 
to me that we must immediately go back to the preceding 
degree and by this examination determine that such persons 
cannot be married. For although one may himself exceed the 
limits of relationship, he does not seem to be free to marry 
her who is still bound by the degree-count in her own line. 
First, indeed, fulfill by all means the whole system of relation- 
ship and then we can talk about marriage contracts. But if 
someone should question this opinion, let him consult the 
Apostolic See. For I consider it more suitable by inquiry to 
learn along with others, rather than to teach in isolation from 
my own ignorance. In these matters, moreover, of which I am 
not sure, I judge it rash to encourage others. However, that 
we are to number a generation according to the preceding 
degree in the lines, is hinted at by the statement referred to 
above where the Lord promised to Abraham that in the 
fourth generation his sons were to be freed from Egyptian 
slavery.*® If we are to consider the outstanding lines of the 
Israelites, namely, the royal and the priestly lines, the line of 
Levi was the fourth, while that of Juda was reckoned as the 
fifth. But since the word of God ordained the shorter line 
and not the longer, in my opinion he established, as it were, 
by his authority a rule for us in calculating generations; so 
that one should consider himself to stand with another in the 
degree in which the elder of his line is found. 


That in counting degrees there must be more than one person. 

(24) It should also be noted that in counting generations of 
relatives there must always be more than one person, for a 
generation cannot consist of one person. Only then can one 
speak of a generation when a child proceeds from its parent. 


48. Cf. Gen 15.16. 
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And so that we may not have to seek further, that which we 
have at hand will suffice. Now Levi was the father of Caath; 
Caath of Amram, Amra of Aaron; Aaron was the father of 
Eleazar, Eleazar of Phinees.:9? With his father Levi, Caath 
went into Egypt, whereas Phinees entered the promised land. 
So, if you count from Caath to Phinees, you will find five 
persons: Yet, on the evidence of Sacred Scripture, we must 
say that there were four generations. 

(25) Moreover, since Moses states in Exodus that the chil- 
dren of Israel departed from Egypt in the fifth generation, 
we may note the order of the Jewish tribe: "Juda was the 
father of Phares, Phares of Esron, Esron of Aram, Ara of 
Aminadab, Aminadab of Naason, and Naason was the father 
of Salmon.”*° Phares went to Egypt with his father, Juda, but 
Naason is described as the head of the tribe of Juda in the 
desert; his son Salmon entered the promised land. If we 
should therefore count back from Phares to Salmon, we no- 
tice that there are six persons, but according to Moses we 
count out only five generations. However, if one should object 
that the Mosaic number does not agree with that of which the 
Lord spoke because it refers to another matter, unless some 
higher mystery is involved, it suffices for the moment to know 
that both may be said to be true in reference to the various 
tribes spoken of above. 

(26) Moreover, what we have said, namely, that persons ex- 
ceed the degree, is clearly indicated in the diagram found in 
the canons, where it is stated that father and mother are con- 
tained in the first degree of the ascending line, son and 
daughter of the descending line.5! Therefore, since father 
and son are placed in one degree, it undoubtedly follows that 
in the table of relationship persons exceed degrees. Since in 
this statement it is also said that "to these persons none others 
may be added, "*? it is the same as stating: they do not derive 
from a collateral line. For to the grandfather and grandson, 


49. Cf. Num 26.57—58. 50. Mt 1.34. 
51. See supra, n. 12. 52. See supra, n. 39. 
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who are in the second degree, they are indirectly or collater- 
ally related. Brother and sister are similarly not directly re- 
lated to the great-grandfather and great-grandson, son and 
daughter of brother and sister, and in this way, all others. To 
these persons, namely father and son, others are not to be 
joined, since both form one degree and because of this no 
other persons like them can be found. The Psalmist also tes- 
tifies to this when he says: “May his posterity meet with de- 
struction; in one generation may their name be blotted out."5? 
For him whose children he curses with destruction, he dooms 
their name to destruction in one generation. In these words 
he clearly stated that father and son are not two, but one 
generation and one degree. After these, however, there are 
certainly as many degrees as there are persons. Wherefore, 
in contracting marriage whoever wishes completely to avoid 
the seventh generation, must, I think, at the same time count 
nine persons on both sides: the eight namely who constitute 
the seven generations, and the ninth, the person who is to be 
married. 

(27) But if, according to another plan, one chose to be sat- 
isfied with the sixth generation, we do not judge that a new 
authority be introduced into the ancient canons. But since 
some learned men* indicate that the sixth, while others state 
that the seventh generation is to be observed, this distinction 
in such matters is to be observed: if one begins with the sons, 
the count ends in the sixth generation; if from grandsons, it 
continues to the seventh. And thus the opinions of several are 
reduced to one, which, because of their literary form, seem 
to be in opposition. 


53. Ps 108.13. 

54. Burchard, Decretum 7.10; Isidore, Etym. 9.6.29; on Burchard's altera- 
tion of Isidore's text, see P. Fournier, "Le décret de Burchard de Worms," 
RHE 12 (1911), 451-473, 670—701, esp. 681; P. Séjourné, Le dernier pere de 
l'église, Saint Isidore de Seville, son rôle dans l'histoire du droit canonique (1929), 
457£.; cf. supra, n. 18. Damian later changed his view on the notion that 
parents and children represent only one generation; see Letter 36. On his 
agreement with Bonizo, see Berschin, Bónizo 89 n. 390. 
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That at times the degree may differ from the generation. 


(28) This moreover should not be left out, that in writings. 
that discuss relationship, degree is not always the same as 
generation. Otherwise, Justinian would never have stated, as 
was said above, that a grandson of a brother is related in the 
fourth degree, especially since four generations can abso- 
lutely not be had when there are only four persons. A brother 
to brother relationship, moreover, does not constitute a gen- 
eration since neither of them is born of the other. Hence it 
seems to me that the disputants whom we noted above are 
deceived by the ambiguity of the term, which at some times 
is found to mean generation, and at other times means only 
the place of a person. For it is just the same to say that a 
grandson of a brother is related in the fourth degree as to 
say that he is in the fourth place. Now these disputants of 
mine, as if even then they did not know how to calm down, 
were not ashamed to repeat with renewed invective the objec- 
tion they were undertaking to make (not without a certain 
pompous spirit of contention), saying: You who draw such 
lengthy lines of relationship, tell us also whether a great- 
grandson's great-grandson has, as you assert, the right of kin- 
ship to a great-granddaughter's great-granddaughter by di- 
rect descent and are thus thought to be closely related. Are 
they cousins on the mother's side, or are they descended from 
a father's brother or from a father's sister? But if they are not 
to be joined by any such name, how are they relations at all 
if they are apparently not related to one another in name? To 
which I answered: If it is a matter of names, I said, it is often 
found that in some cases there is both closeness of relation- 
ship and a lack of a term for it. 

(29) Now that we may prove what we say by the evidence 
of sacred authority, it is commanded in Leviticus: "You shall 
not have intercourse," it says, "with your wife's sister or with 
her daughter. Nor shall you take her son's daughter or her 
daughter's daughter, because they are her flesh, and such in- 
tercourse is incest."55 Note that a step-father is restrained by 


55. Lev 18.17; cf. Biblia sacra 2, 424. 
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divine law from having relations with the daughter of a step- 
child of either sex, and still we do not have a name for the 
relationship they bear to one another. Do you think, there- 
fore, that such persons should be allowed to marry contrary 
to divine law just because we cannot find a name to describe 
their relationship? Notice, moreover, that at the end of the 
sentence it is said that such intercourse is incest. Also in the 
decree of Pope Innocent we read the following: *No one may 
marry the widow of his wife's father, the widow of his wife's 
brother, the widow of his wife's son, or the widow of his wife's 
blood relatives through the third generation."59 In all of these 
persons, moreover, titles of relationship are wanting, and still 
marriage with them is forbidden. 

(30) But if you are still not satisfied with these arguments 
and are yet in a mood to oppose, from your own debating 
chambers I will snatch a defense to oppose your charges. 
Your Justinian again, after enumerating all six degrees of re- 
lationship, then added: “From what has been said it is easy to 
understand how we ought to calculate the remoter degrees 
also, namely, that as each person is born a degree is added; 
so that it is far easier to say in what degree anyone is related 
to some one else than to indicate his relationship by the 
proper specific term.”5’ If, therefore, the lawgiver himself in 
this text reckons degrees of relationship while stating that 
proper titles are wanting, who should wonder that we do the 
same and assert that a bond of kinship exists between those 
for whom, nevertheless, terms descriptive of relationships are 
not available. But now let these remarks of mine about rela- 
tionship suffice, so that my impoverished pen not exceed the 
limits of due brevity. Even so, I think, if one reads this care- 
fully, the whole dispute which recently arose over this matter 
has now been laid to rest. 


56. The same position is taken by Pope Julius: Burchard, Decretum 7.7: 
Ex decretis Julii papae (781A); also found in Gratian, Decretum C. 35 qq. 2, 3 
c.12, Julius papa; JK 206; Ryan, Sources 28, no. 14, citing Anselm, Collectio 
canonum 10.95, ed. F. Thaner (1915), 503 n. 3, where Innocent's statement 
is found; see also Bonizo, Liber de vita christiana 9.24, ed. E. Perels (Texte zur 
Geschichte des rómischen und kanonischen Rechts in MA 1, 1930), 286. 

57. Institutiones 3.6.7, 32. 
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An apology for the length of this little treatise. 


(31) Someone might charge me with an undue extension 
of remarks, but the salvation of my neighbor is of such con- 
cern to me that I do not consider it wasteful to light a mighty 
bonfire to kill even a tiny venomous lizard if that were nec- 
essary for the people's safety. Nor do I think it useless to 
lavish water to extinguish a glowing ember by which a city 
might be burned to the ground. It may be inexpensive, to be 
sure, to pierce a warrior's chest with an arrow, but itisa 
difficult matter to extract it. Moreover, he who would accuse 
me of composing a redundant work should take into account 
those with whom I am engaged in dispute, and he will at once 
attribute to necessity what previously he ascribed to verbosity. 
Obviously I judged it imperative to write these things so that 
the cancer which daily grows larger as it creeps along may not 
spread its contagion through the vitals of the Church. 

(32) But you, most worthy and venerable gentlemen in 
Christ, the very ones who commanded me to undertake this 
work, resist this stubborn error with all the authority at your 
command. Withstand this deadly disease like men lest its 
deadly leprosy spread through the body of the Church. Chas- 
tity, indeed, is a kind of special virtue that flourished among 
those faithful to God at the very beginning of the world, and 
with the passage of time always gradually expanded. Now, 
however, with the divine judgment close at hand, when men 
should be persuaded wholly to renounce the pleasures of the 
flesh, they are wantonly encouraged to enter incestuous mar- 
riages. Let episcopal authority, therefore, rouse itself against 
plagues of this kind and may the force of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline oppose this heinous temerity. Do not encourage the sin- 
ner, and allow no daring to remain to his pride. May the 
serpent of Moses'? still continue to live in the Church of 
Christ, that it may swallow up the serpents of the sorcerers. 
Long live that prudence of the spirit that consumes the poi- 
son of carnal ingenuity, so that the severe judgment of the 


58. Cf. Exod 7.9-12. 
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canons may restrain those whom an unbridled use of free- 
dom has indulged; that the weight of the arguments pre- 
sented may overwhelm those whom the vanity of reputation 
has exalted; that the breach in doctrine may not scatter those 
united in the faith. And so, indeed, by your effort may they 
return to the harmony of sound understanding, and after 
showing proper humility, may they make their peace with the 
Church in the spirit of unity. That done, may the old serpent 
forbear from spewing forth his poisonous doctrine that the 
Church of Christ may be able in the future to live intact in 
the splendor of her purity. 


LETTER 20 


Peter Damian to the emperor, Henry III. He praises the emperor for 
having deprived Widger, the former archbishop of Ravenna, of his see. 
The emperor should not heed the petitions emanating from Ravenna, 
inspired by Widger, asking for a restoration of the latter to his prelacy. 
(After Pentecost 1046)! 


E GIVE BOUNDLESS PRAISE to Christ, the King of 
d K kings, because of your royal majesty’s holiness and 
Lm | virtuous gifts? of which we were aware from many 
reports and of which we have proof as evidenced not only in 
words but also in living deeds. Truly, in reference to the ex- 
pulsion of Widger,? everyone lifts his voice in praise of his 


1. For this date, see Lucchesi, Vita no. 7o. Pentecost in 1046 was on 
18 May. 

2. The opinions expressed by Capitani, Immunità 20ff. n. 44, suggested 
by Damiani's use of “invincible emperor" in elsewhere addressing Henry III 
before he was crowned, are unsupported because no MS contains an address 
for this letter. In the conclusion, however, Damian calls him "king." 

3. Widger was deposed on 18 May 1046 at an imperial diet in Aachen. 
According to the excellent report of the judicial process by Anselm, a canon 
of St. Lambert in Liége, this action followed because Widger had for two 
years functioned as archbishop without having been consecrated; see Ex An- 
selmi gestorum episcoporum Leodiensium recensione altera c. 54, ed. G. Waitz, 
MGH SS 14 (1883), 115; G B. Borino, "Invitus ultra montes cum domno 
papa Gregorio abii," Studi Gregoriani 1 (1947), 3-46, esp. 11 n. 20, tries to 
weaken the evidence of Anselm by referring to the present letter, a view 
opposed by F. J. Schmale, "Die Absetzung Gregors VI. in Sutri und die syno- 
dale Tradition,” Annuarium historiae conciliorum 11 (1978), 55-109, esp. 62 
n. 32. Borino, L’elezione 333ff. conjectures that Gregory VI had not conse- 
crated Widger because the latter had been placed in office by Henry III. But 
opposing this position, see C. Violante, "La pataria milanese e la riforma 
ecclesiastica," 1 (Studi storici 11, 1955), 47f. and Capitani, Immunità 20 n. 44. 
In addition, Hermann v. Reichenau (Chron. 126) cites Widger's wretched 
administration, an opinion supported also by Damian in Letter 7. That this 
was a deposition and not a free decision to retire, is held by the Annales 
Augustani, ed. G. H. Pertz, MGH SS g (1839), 126. That the king's action, 
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creator, the church is rescued from the clutches of a wild 
plunderer, and your well-being is hailed as the salvation of all 
the world.* "Let the heavens therefore be glad, let earth 
rejoice”? that Christ is recognized as truly reigning through 
his king? and that the golden age of David is restored just as 
the world is coming to an end.’ It was he, indeed, I say, and 
no other, who, after making a whip of cords drove the dove- 
sellers from the temple,® and in the person of his king over- 
turned the chair of Widger who was trafficking in the church. 
He, moreover, who once rejected the arrogance of the willful 
Saul? has now crushed malice not unlike that of that ac- 


about which Damian had no qualms, was not unopposed by contemporaries, 
is evident in the reaction of Wazo of Liége; on which see P. Funk, "Pseudo- 
Isidor gegen Heinrich III. Kirchenhoheit,” HJb 56 (1936), 305-330, esp. 
316ff., G. Tellenbach, Libertas. Kirche und Weltordnung im Zeitalter des Investi- 
turstreits (Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Geistesgeschichte 7, 1936), 124ff., 
and H. Hoffmann, "Von Cluny zum Investiturstreit,” Archiv für Kultur- 
geschichte 45 (1963), 165—209, esp. 182ff. See also Steindorff, Heinrich III. 
1,295ff. and P. Kehr, "Vier Kapitel aus der Geschichte Heinrichs III.,” Abh. 
Berlin 3 (1930), 31f. On the process involved, see Benson, Bishop-Elect 206ff. 
and Schmale, Absetzung 61 ff. 

4. On Damian's "laudatio" of the reforming initiative of this "imperial 
king," see Laqua, Traditionen 134ff., 277ff. 

5. Ps 96.11; cf. Capitani, Immunità 22 n. 45. 

6. On this engaging relationship of the king with Christ, see C. Schneider, 
Prophetisches Sacerdotium und heilgeschichtliches Regnum in Dialog 1073—1077 
(Münstersche Mittelalter-Schriften 9, 1972), 47 n. 132. 

7. Damian also speaks of the end of the world in Letters 12 and 128. On 
applying the David-figure to a reigning prince, see H. Steger, David Rex et 
Propheta. König David als vorbildliche Verkórberung des Herrschers und Dichters im 
MA, nach Bilddarstellungen des achten bis zwülften Jh. (Exlanger Beitráge zur 
Sprach-und Kunstwissenschaft 6, 1961), 121ff., with extensive literature. On 
the golden age, see Laqua, Traditionen 269f.; on David's kingship, ibid. 277ff. 
The application of the David-model to Henry III is also found in a letter of 
Bern of Reichenau to Henry III at the end of 1044 or early 1045: Brief 27, 
ed. F. J. Schmale, Die Briefe des Abtes Bern von Reichenau (Veróffentlichungen 
der Kommission für geschichtliche Landeskunde in Baden-Württemberg A 
6, 1961), 58. The association of the golden age with David seems to be un- 
usual; see P. E. Schramm, Kaiser, Rom und Renovatio (1962), 236. Repeatedly 
in revisions of the sibylline prophecies that look to the end of the 11th cen- 
tury for fulfillment, Henry III is represented as the Reformer who will ap- 
pear at the end of the world; see C. Erdmann, "Endkaiserglaube und 
Kreuzzugsgedanke im 11. Jh.,” ZKG 51 (1932), 384—414, esp. 400. 

8. Cf. Mt 21.12; Mk 11.15; Lk 19.45; John 2.15. 

9. Cf. 1 Sam 13.14; 1 Chr 10.13-14. 
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cursed man. Even so, I would not wish my lord King to be 
unaware that this pernicious man has forwarded his preten- 
tious letters to Ravenna; some, indeed, sent secretly to indi- 
viduals, and others addressed to the whole church, in which 
he pledged himself to do everything they wished regarding 
church property. If they were disinclined to believe his words, 
he instructed his messenger to swear that his words were true. 
Consequently, I have no doubt that certain citizens of Ra- 
venna will suggest to your majesty that he be permitted to 
return to his former see. Obviously, secular spoilers who seek 
to plunder the goods of the church wish for a bishop of a 
type that cannot stand in the way of their plundering. 

(2) Most excellent lord, turn a deaf ear to their venomous 
advice and do not, for the sake of one man, tarnish the splen- 
dor of your reputation that is known throughout the world. 
If this man were again to function as a bishop, all hope that 
the people had built up will collapse, the joy of God's servants 
will be dissipated, and the wickedness of evil men that had 
begun to be afraid will gain confidence to dare still viler 
deeds. And so, invincible king, conclude what you began for 
the glory of God and the salvation of men, and in removing 
this thief promote a pastor in whom the church will rejoice.!? 
May Almighty God, who granted you the governance of an 
earthly empire, guard you in promoting his justice all your 
days, and after the course of this mortal life bring you to the 
heavenly kingdom. Amen. 


10. Hunfried, Widger's successor, had been a canon in Strassburg and 
chancellor for Italy. He was made archbishop by Henry III on the occasion 
of his coronation as emperor (Hermann v. Reichenau, Chron. 126), and was 
consecrated by Pope Clement II on 25 December 1046; see Schwarz, Bistümer 
156f. 


LETTER 21 


Petrus Damiani to B(onushomo) of Cesena, a judge. He exhorts the 
judge not to be overwhelmed by the good things of this world, but to 
meditate on eternal realities that will follow his death. Of special value 
is the thought of the last judgment with all its terrors, which he dis- 
cusses with full reference to Sacred Scripture. His concern for the sen- 
tence of the divine judge will be a remedy for the faults he may have 
committed in this life. 
(Before 1047)! 


FO SIR B(ONUSHOMO),? the most prudent judge,’ from 
|| the monk Peter the Sinner, the bond of fraternal love. 

(2) I am quite aware that when my letter gets into 
the "Bands of secular grammarians, they at once try to dis- 
cover whether it contains the grace of an artistic style or the 
lustre of rhetorical elegance, and they search carefully for a 
necessarily deceptive chain of syllogisms and enthymemes.* 
Indeed, they look for the knowledge that breeds conceit and 
do not admire the love that builds,* yet according to Solomon: 
“The sayings of the servants of God must be like goads, and 


1. On the dating of this letter, see Lucchesi, Vita 2, 157. 

2. The name of the recipient appears in the superscription of MS Vi, 
but not in the address. Lucchesi, Clavis 45f. and gof., believes this recipient 
to be the same person addressed in Letter 23, in that the beginning of both 
letters is similar. Cantin, Sciences sécluiéres 118 and 512, however, thinks that 
this similarity suggests rather the opposite. MS Gi identifies the B. in the 
address as Benedict. The Collectanea of John of Lodi identifies him as Bon- 
ushomo, and calls him a judge or advocate (causidicus). The content of this 
letter is similar to the unfinished Letter 22 that follows, addressed to a Bishop 
G. That Letters 21, 22, and 23 bear some relationship to one another is noted 
by Bultot, Pierre Damien 128 with n. 321. 

3. On the title “judge,” see Cantin, Sciences séculiéres 71 n. 62. 

4. On Damian's attitude toward rhetoric and dialectic, see J. Gonsette, 
Pierre Damien et la culture profane (Essais philosophiques 7, 1956): 11f.; Can- 
tin, Pierre Damien 188ff., and idem, Sciences séculiéres 7off., 216f. 

5. Cf. 1 Cor 81. 
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like nails driven home."5 And hence these sayings are prop- 
erly compared to nails and goads, because they usually prick 
the life of carnal men with sharp invective, and do not caress 
it improperly with the seductive ointment of soothing adula- 
tion. And so Christ? is my literature, he who for men's sake 
became man, and thus my letter is able to exude only that 
fragrance which promotes the edification of my brothers. 

(3) Wherefore, my dear brother, while the world still smiles 
on you and you are still in good health, while earthly pros- 
perity favors you, think about those things that will follow all 
this, and, as if the present were already past, this is what your 
prudence ought carefully to ponder, namely, what things are 
to succeed the present in time to come. With your closest 
attention consider all things transitory as having already 
passed away, and regard them as you would a deceptive and 
illusive dream. Your thoughts should revert to this point and 
should be carefully focused on the fact that whatever will 
happen later cannot pass away. What is more, you should now 
place before your eyes the terrible day of the last judgment, 
and consider in fear and trembling the suddenness of the 
coming of God's great majesty. Nor should you think that this 
day will be long in coming, since the prophet proclaimed it 
to be already at hand for an age long before ours, as if it were 
already at the door: "The great day of the Lord is near, it is 
near and comes with speed; the voice of the day of the Lord 
is bitter, there the warrior will be afflicted. That day is a day 
of wrath, a day of anguish and affliction, a day of calamity 
and misery, a day of darkness and gloom, a day of fog and 
whirlwind, a day of trumpet and battlecry."$ 

(4) Weigh carefully, my dear friend, with what severity the 
prophet sees this last day of judgment, growing in bitterness 


6. Eccl 12.11. The Vulgate here has "the wise." 

7. On the meaning of this usage, see Blum, St. Peter Damian 132 and Dres- 
sler, Petrus Damiani 176. The Latin text has grammatica, but it is surely used 
here in a wider sense. See also Leclercq, Pierre Damien 176. Cantin, Sciences 
séculiéres 117 states that Damian's use of the word “grammar” would include 
the whole trivium. Similarly, Augustine, De ordine 2.12, ed. W. M. Green, CC 
29 (1970), 127f., identifies literature and grammar. 

8. Zeph 1.14-16. 
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about the hearts of the damned, an event he was hardly able 
to express with all his descriptive terms. For even if we were 
now to be silent regarding the pains of eternal damnation 
that will never end, and were only to examine the terror and 
the horror of this last day, the entire false and deceitful hap- 
piness of this world would be seen as mud and worthless sea- 
weed lying on the shore. Who is not terrified, who is not 
shaken to his very roots by that statement of the Lord himself 
in the Gospel: "Like lightning flashing from the east as far as 
the west, so will the coming of the Son of Man be."? Who, I 
say, does not experience great fear when Truth itself again 
says: "The sun will be darkened, the moon will not give her 
light, the stars will fall from the sky, and the celestial powers 
will be shaken."!? Of this day Peter also speaks: “But the Day 
of the Lord will come unexpectedly, as a thief. On that day 
the heavens will disappear with a great rushing sound, the 
elements will disintegrate in flames."! And again he says: 
"The present heavens and earth, again by God's word, have 
been kept in store for burning; they are being reserved until 
the day of judgment when the godless will be destroyed.”! 
And so the apostle Jude also says: "Behold, the Lord will 
come with his myriads of angels, to bring all men to judgment 
and to convict all the godless of all the impious deeds they 
have committed, and of all the defiant words which wicked 
sinners have spoken against him.” 

(5) O, if only our heart could savor the bitterness found in 
those words of John: “Behold, he is coming with the clouds! 
Every eye shall see him, and those also who pierced him; and 
all the peoples of the world shall lament in remorse."'* Then 
will those who now live fearlessly shake with fear, then will 
those who now rest peacefully in the luxury of carnal plea- 
sures find their whole being filled with bitterness. Shedding 
bloody tears, they will then start saying to the mountains, 
“Fall on us,” and to the hills, “cover us."!5 


9. Mt 24.27. 10. Mt 24.29. 
11. 2 Pet 3.10. 12. 2 Pet 3.7. 
13. Jude 1.14-15. 14. Rev 1.7. 


15. Lk 23.30; cf. Rev 6.16. 
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(6) There will then be no place to which one can flee, there 
will be no refuge where one can hide, for then the gates of 
hell will be thrown open, our enemy death will be destroyed, 
and dust that had decayed, namely, human flesh will come to 
life as it hears the sound of the trumpet. Now will all those 
whom the earth has received, whom the waters have swal- 
lowed, whom devouring flames have consumed, all will be 
given up by that to which they were consigned, and will be 
restored to life without any reduction of their former selves. 
For then will the earth be shaken, the air will be disturbed 
by sudden storms, thunder will crash and lightning flashes 
will terrify the hearts of men. "Our God will come and reveal 
himself; our God will not keep silence. Before him fires will 
burn, and round about a mighty storm will wreathe him. He 
will summon heaven on high and earth to the judgment of 
his people."!5 

(7) On that dreadful day he will appear with the angels and 
archangels, with thrones and dominations, with principalities 
and powers," with the heavens flashing and the earth aflame, 
and with all the elements moved with terror in obedience to 
him. Isaiah, the most celebrated of the prophets, well de- 
scribes this day when he says: "Behold, this hopeless Day of 
the Lord is coming, this day of wrath and fury, to make the 
land a desolation and exterminate sinners from it. The stars 
of heaven shall give no light, the sun shall be darkened at its 
rising, and the moon will not give forth its light. I will bring 
disaster upon the world and upon the wicked for their sins, 
and I will destroy the violence of the wicked and will bring 
low the haughtiness of the proud. And those who are left will 
be more precious than gold assayed by fire, and man will be 
more precious than a sapphire. Then the heavens will shud- 
der, and the earth will be shaken to its foundations at the 
furious anger of the Lord of Hosts, on the day his anger will 
fall upon it."!5 The prophet Malachi also speaks in similar 
words: “Behold, the Lord almighty will come, and who will 


16. Ps 49.3—4. 17. Cf. Col 1.16. 
18. Is 13.9-13. 
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endure the day of his coming? Or who can bear the sight of 
him? For he will enter like the refiner's fire, and the chaff of 
the winnowers, and he will sit, refining and purifying gold 
and silver.”! And again he says: “Behold, the Day of the Lord 
is coming, glowing like a furnace to cure them, and all will 
be strangers and all who work iniquity he shall burn like stub- 
ble on that day when it comes, says the Lord almighty, and 
neither root nor branch will remain."?? 

(8) Elsewhere, moreover, the man of desires has this to say: 
"And I kept looking, and thrones were set in place and the 
Ancient of Days took his seat, his robe was white as snow and 
the hair of his head like cleanest wool. Flames of fire were his 
throne, a flowing river of fire streamed out before him. The 
court sat, and the books were opened."?! And a bit further 
on he said: "And I beheld in visions of the night, and behold 
the Son of Man came amid the clouds of heaven; he ap- 
proached the Ancient of Days and was presented to him. Sov- 
ereignty and glory and kingly power have been given to him, 
all peoples and nations of every language shall serve him; his 
sovereignty is an everlasting sovereignty which shall not pass 
away, and his kingly power will never be impaired. My spirit 
within me was troubled, and I, Daniel, was dismayed by my 
dulness and by the visions which came into my head.”” 

(9) When, therefore, these events begin to happen, the 
gates of the heavens will certainly be opened, or rather, the 
heavens themselves will be removed as if the flaps of a tent 
were being drawn, so that they might be restored or trans- 
formed into something better. Then fear and apprehension 
will grip all things, all will begin to tremble when he comes 
in judgment who needs no witnesses, who seeks no evidence, 
who requires no attorneys. But with all these put aside, he 
judges deeds and words and thoughts and places them before 


19. Mal 3.1-3. 20. Mal 4.1-2. 

21. Dan 7.9-10. 

22. Dan 7.13-15. In both citations from Daniel, Damian wanders away 
from the Vulgate, at times using the versio antiqua, reported in Sabatier 2, 
870-871, or texts found in Cyprian, Ad Novatianum, Augustine, De trinitate 
and De civitate Dei, or in Rufinus, Expositio symboli. However, the variants af- 
fect the English rendering only minimally. 
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us, and, as if they were displayed in writing, holds them up 
in the sight of those who committed them and of others who 
are present. How deeply will every creature then be shaken 
and be afraid? Hence Isaiah says: "For the Lord has a day of 
vengeance, Zion a year when it will requite, and its torrents 
shall be turned into blazing pitch, which night and day shall 
never be quenched."?* All of this blessed Job also describes 
when he says: “A land of gloom, a land shrouded in the dark- 
ness of death, a land of misery and obscurity and the shadow 
of death, a place of disorder where everlasting horror dwells."?* 
And the prophet also adds: "And they shall come out," he 
says, "and see the dead bodies of those who have rebelled 
against me; their worms shall not die nor their fire be 
quenched."?5 

(10) What can be said or imagined that is more horrible 
than to be subjected to the wounds of damnation, and the 
pain from these wounds that will never end? And so the 
prophet says: "They have gone down to hell with their weap- 
ons."?$ The weapons of sinners are those parts of the body 
by which the evil desires that they have conjured up are car- 
ried out. So, to go down to hell with their weapons means to 
suffer the torments of eternal fire together with their bodily 
members by which they fulfilled the desires of the flesh. Paul 
also adds: "When our Lord Jesus Christ is revealed from 
heaven with his mighty angels in blazing fire, then he will do 
justice upon those who refuse to acknowledge God and upon 
those who will not obey the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
They will suffer the punishment of eternal ruin, cut off from 
the presence of the Lord and the splendor of his might."?7 
And again: "A kind of terrifying expectation of judgment 
and a fierce fire which will consume God's enemies.”28 

(11) Now then, when we arrive at that last judgment to be 
hauled before the bench of the judge who cannot be deceived 
by the concealment of crimes, nor corrupted by some bribe 
to win impunity; when he begins to reveal all secrets and dis- 
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play not only our deeds and our words, but also our very 
thoughts, what will we do in the presence of the majesty of 
such a judge? What excuse can we offer? With what kind of 
defense can we clear ourselves? What sort of repentance can 
assist us, since when we were still in the flesh we held repen- 
tance in contempt? Which good works will protect us, since 
there were none in this life that we performed? To which 
apostles or to which other saints can we turn for protection, 
whose words and example we despised? Perhaps some bodily 
weakness will excuse them. But the example of all the saints 
will cry out against such an excuse, who while alive conquered 
the weakness of the flesh, demonstrating that what they did 
we also could do, especially since it was not by their own 
strength that they resisted sin, but by the help of a merciful 
God. For God both showed himself to those who were not 
seeking him that he might be sought and believed, and de- 
fended with his invincible protection those who believed in 
him that they would not be overwhelmed by sin. What answer 
will they give if the Lord should say to them: "If you were 
able, why did you not resist the allurements of sin? If you 
were not able, why did you not seek my help against sin? Or, 
when you were wounded, why did you not use the remedy for 
your wound by' doing penance?" Will they not be silent at 
these objections? Whatever excuse they may give, he will say 
to those who are found wanting: "Bind them hand and foot; 
turn them out into the dark, the place of wailing and grind- 
ing of teeth."?? It follows, then, that they who here rejoiced 
in gluttony will there be grinding their teeth. 

(12) One must therefore carefully weigh and with the 
greatest diligence consider from all sides what sort of terror 
this day will bring, when even in punishment there will be no 
relief. What confusion for him who, because of his guilt, will 
be shamed in the presence of all men and angels. What dread 
to behold God angry, whom the human mind cannot compre- 
hend even when he is benign. In speaking of him, Isaiah puts 
it well: “The Lord alone shall be exalted on that day. For the 
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Day of the Lord of Hosts is above everyone who is proud and 
lofty and above everyone who is arrogant, and he will be 
brought low; above all the cedars of Lebanon, lofty and high, 
and above all the oaks of Bashan, and above all lofty moun- 
tains and above all high hills, above every high tower and 
above every fortified wall, and above all the ships of Tarshish, 
and above all that is beautiful to behold. Then man's pride 
will be brought low, and the loftiness of man shall be hum- 
bled, and the Lord alone shall be exalted on that day, while 
the idols pass away. They shall go into caves in the rocks and 
crevices of the ground from the dread of the Lord and the 
splendor of his majesty, when he rises to smite the earth."?o 
Now he observes the sins of transgressors and keeps silence, 
"but then he will rebuke them in anger, and will threaten 
them in his wrath."*! as he said through the prophet: “I kept 
silence," he said, "I always kept my peace, I was patient, but 
I shall cry out like a woman in labor."*? 

(13) It follows that whoever now longs for earthly pleasures, 
whoever feasts on the desires of lustful flesh will then be con- 
sumed by eternal fire and wasted by the sword of divine fury. 
And as the prophet says: "By the fire of God's jealousy the 
whole land shall be consumed, and all flesh shall be destroyed 
by his sword."** There he will no longer be able to obtain 
from the Lord what he asks, if here he was unwilling to listen 
to his commands. For they who in this life despised the word 

‘of God, will then not be heard when in false humility they 
come to the door with their requests. But he will say to them: 
“I do not know you. Depart from me, you cursed, to the eter- 
‘nal fire that has been prepared for the devil and his angels."** 
And the Lord speaks again through Solomon: "When I 
called, you refused to listen, when I stretched out my hand 
no one attended. You spurned all my advice and would have 
nothing to do with my reproof. I in my turn will laugh at 
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your doom and deride you when what you feared comes to 
pass, when sudden calamity strikes you, when destruction 
bears down on you like a hurricane, when anguish and dis- 
tress come upon you. They will then call upon me and I will 
not hear them; they will rise at dawn and shall not find me."*5 

(14) In whom, therefore, can we trust, in what can we hope 
to attain salvation? Can it be in the hoard of money we have 
hidden in a safe? Can it be in affluence which is empty within, 
and which outwardly we possessed improperly? But listen to 
the apostle James, telling us how much riches profit a man, 
and what value he attaches to the possession of worldly 
things. ^Well then, you who have great possessions," he says, 
“weep and wail over the miserable fate descending on you. 
Your riches have rotted; your fine clothes are moth-eaten; 
your silver and gold have rusted away, and their very rust will 
be evidence against you and consume your flesh like fire. You 
have piled up wrath for yourselves in the final days."*9 And 
a little further on: "You have feasted wantonly on the earth, 
and in luxury you have nourished yourselves to your heart's 
desire."?7 

(15) Let this unhappy man go on now, weakly yielding to 
the current of carnal desires, and later the fiery pit of hell- 
fire like the plague will swallow him; let him now arrogantly 
exalt himself with the symbols of pride, that he may then live 
undying, confined by eternal death. What will it profit him if 
today he belches after stuffing himself in feasting, and to- 
morrow he decays disgustingly in the grave? How will it ben- 
efit him if today he is clothed in purple, and tomorrow goes 
down to hell, poor and naked? Alas, alas, what will these 
wretched men say when they see that they have irreparably 
lost their temporal goods and when everlasting evils unavoid- 
ably await them? What will they then think when they become 
aware that the acceptable time and the day of salvation?? have 
vanished, and the time is at hand when they cannot perform 
good deeds, and they are unable to find a remedy for their 
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damnation? How bitter will be their conscience, how tearful 
will be their lament! “For then,” as Solomon acknowledges, 
*weeping,?? groaning, and filled with remorse they will say: 
‘How far we have strayed from the road of truth! The lamp 
of justice never gave us light, the sun of understanding never 
rose upon us. We exhausted ourselves along the paths of 
wickedness and ruin, wandering on wretched roads and ig- 
noring the Lord’s highway. What good has our pride done 
us? What can we show for all our wealth and arrogance? All 
those things have passed by like a shadow, like a messenger 
galloping by; like a ship that runs through the surging sea, 
and when she has passed, not a trace is to be found, no track 
of her keel among the waves; or as when a bird flies through 
the air, there is no sign of its passing, but there is only the 
sound of its pinions as it lashes the insubstantial breeze and 
parts it with the whirr and the rush of its beating wings and 
so passes through it, and thereafter it bears no mark of its 
journey; or as when an arrow is shot at a target, the air is 
parted and instantly closes up again and no one can tell 
where it passed through. So we too ceased to be, as soon as 
we were born; we left no token of virtue behind, and in our 
wickedness we consumed our lives.’ Such things were said in 
hell by those who had sinned, for the hope of a godless man 
is like down borne on the wind, like spindrift swept before a 
storm and smoke which the wind whirls away, like the mem- 
ory of a guest who stayed for one day and passed on."49 

(16) My dear friend, I place before you not my own words, 
but selections from Sacred Scripture for this reason: so that 
even though in your judgment you rightly disdain my rustic 
speech, you would not deem it improper to listen to the di- 
vinely inspired testimony of the saints. Therefore, my dear 
brother, treasure up in your mind these and many other 
statements of Holy Scripture, which, among the false riches 
of the world, are able to produce in you a salutary fear. For 
as Solomon says: “Happy the man who is always accompanied 
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by fear, but he who hardens his heart falls into misfortune.”*! 
For, as we read, no one can correct him whom God has de- 
spised.*? Man, indeed, speaks to another to no effect if God 
through himself does not inwardly speak to him. But you, my 
dear brother, in keeping with the talent for prudence which 
God has given you, examine your life with great subtleness, 
always hold up your deeds before your eyes, fear the judg- 
ment of God, and with full precaution look about you in all 
directions, so that when the judge arrives he will not find you 
asleep but on guard, not among the foolish but among the 
wise virgins.? As you are now the judge of your own deeds, 
may you later not need to be judged, and then you will never 
need to be afraid, since now you have never ceased to fear. 
(17) But since I can perhaps be of greater assistance to you 
by my prayers to God than by preaching to you, may almighty 
God in his mercy direct you now, dear brother, on the way to 
justice, and on his fearful day of judgment grant that you 
may be among the elect who stand at his right side. Amen. 


41. Prov 28.14. 42. Cf. Eccl 7.14. 
43. Cf. 1 Cor 11.31-32; Mt 25.1-13. 
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Peter Damian to G. He exhorts the bishop not to be overwhelmed by 
the good things of this world, but to meditate on the eternal realities 
that will follow his death. Of special value is the thought of the last 
judgment. This letter is incomplete, suggesting, perhaps, that it was 
never sent. 

(Before 1047)! 


O SIR G.,? the most reverend bishop, Peter sends the 
allegiance of the service that is his due.? 

J| (2) Dear father and lord, while the world still smiles 
on you and while you are in robust health, while earthly pros- 
perity caresses you, think about those things that will follow 
all this. As if the present were already past, you should pru- 
dently ponder the things that are to succeed them in the time 
to come. With your closest attention consider all things tran- 
sitory as having already passed away, and regard them as a 
deceptive and illusive dream. Your thoughts should revert to 
this point and should be carefully focused on the fact that 
whatever will happen later cannot pass away. What is more, 
you should now place before your eyes the terrible day of the 
last judgment, and consider in fear and trembling the sudden 
appearance of God's great majesty. Nor should you think that 
this day will be long in coming, since the prophet in an age 
long before ours proclaimed it to be already at hand, as if it 
were already at the door: "The great day of the Lord is near, 


- The date is suggested by Lucchesi, Vita no. 40 and 2, 151. Even if the 
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it is near and comes with speed; the voice of the day of the 
Lord is bitter, there the warrior will be afflicted. That day is 
a day of wrath, a day of anguish and affliction, a day of ca- 
lamity and misery, a day of darkness and gloom, a day of fog 
and whirlwind, a day of trumpet and battlecry."4 

(3) Weigh carefully, my dear friend, with what severity the 
prophet sees this last day of judgment, growing in bitterness 
about the hearts of the damned, an event he was hardly able 
to express with all his descriptive terms. For even if we were 
now to be silent regarding the pains of eternal damnation 
that will never end, and were only to examine the terror and 
the horror of this last day, the entire false and deceitful hap- 
piness of this world would be seen as mud and worthless sea- 
weed lying on the shore. Who is not terrified, who is not 
shaken to his very roots by that statement of the Lord himself 
in the Gospel: "Like lightning, flashing from the east as far 
as the west, so will the coming of the Son of Man be."5 Who, 
I say, does not experience great fear when Truth itself again 
says: “The sun will be darkened, the moon will not give her 
light, the stars will fall from the sky, and the celestial powers 
will be shaken."9 Of this day Peter also speaks: “But the Day 
of the Lord will come unexpectedly, as a thief. On that day 
the heavens will disappear with a great rushing sound, the 
elements will disintegrate in flames."" And again he says: 
"The present heavens and earth, again by God's word, have 
been kept in store for burning; they are being reserved until 
the day of judgment when the godless will be destroyed.”® 
And so the apostle Jude also says: “Behold, the Lord will 
come with his myriads of angels, to bring all men to judgment 
and to convict all the godless of all the impious deeds they 
have committed, and of all the defiant words which wicked 
sinners have spoken against him."? 

(4) O, if only our heart could savor the bitterness found in 
those words of John: "Behold, he is coming with the clouds! 
Every eye shall see him, and those also who pierced him; and 
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all the peoples of the world shall lament in remorse."!? Then 
will those who now live fearlessly shake with fear, then will 
those who now rest peacefully in the luxury of carnal plea- 
sures find their whole being filled with bitterness. Shedding 
bloody tears, they will then start saying to the mountains, 
“Fall on us,” and to the hills, “cover us."!! 

(5) There will then be no place to which one can flee, there 
will be no refuge where one can hide, for then the gates of 
hell will be thrown open, our enemy death will be destroyed, 
and dust that had decayed, namely, human flesh will come to 
life as it hears the sound of the trumpet. Now will all those 
whom the earth has received, whom the waters have swal- 
lowed, whom devouring flames have consumed, all will be 
given up by that to which they were consigned, and will be 
restored to life without any reduction of their former selves. 
For then will the earth be shaken, the air will be disturbed 
by sudden storms, thunder will crash and lightning flashes 
will terrify the hearts of men. “Our God will come and reveal 
himself, our God will not keep silence. Before him fires will 
burn, and round about a mighty storm will wreathe him. He 
will summon heaven on high and earth to the judgment of 
his people."!? 

(7) On that dreadful day he will appear with the angels and 
archangels, with thrones and dominations, with principalities 
and powers,” with the heavens flashing and the earth aflame, 
and with all the elements moved with terror in obedience to 
him. Isaiah, the most celebrated of the prophets, well de- 
scribes this day when he says: “Behold, this hopeless Day of 
the Lord is coming, this day of wrath and fury, to make the 
land a desolation and exterminate sinners from it. The stars 
of heaven shall give no light, the sun shall be darkened at its 
rising, and the moon will not give forth its light. I will bring 
disaster upon the world and upon the wicked for their sins, 
and I will destroy the violence of the wicked and will bring 
low the haughtiness of the proud. And those who are left will 
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be more precious than gold assayed by fire, and man will be 
more precious than a sapphire. Then the heavens will shud- 
der, and the earth will be shaken to its foundations at the 
furious anger of the Lord of Hosts, on the day his anger will 
fall upon it."* The prophet Malachi also speaks in similar 
words: “Behold, the Lord almighty will come, and who will 
endure the day of his coming? Or who can bear the sight of 
him? For he will enter like refiner’s fire, and like the chaff of 
the winnowers, and he will sit, refining and purifying gold 
and silver."!5 And again he says: “Behold, the Day of the Lord 
is coming, glowing like a furnace to cure them, and all will 
be strangers and all who work iniquity he shall burn like stub- 
ble on that day when it comes, says the Lord almighty, and 
neither root nor branch will remain."!6 

(8) Elsewhere, moreover, the man of desires has this to say: - 
“And I kept looking, and thrones were set in place and the 
Ancient of Days took his seat, his robe was white as snow and 
the hair of his head like cleanest wool. Flames of fire were his 
throne, a flowing river of fire streamed out before him. The 
court sat, and the books were opened." And a bit further 
on he said: “And I beheld in visions of the night, and behold 
the Son of Man came amid the clouds of heaven; he ap- 
proached the Ancient of Days and was presented to him. Sov- | 
ereignty and glory and kingly power have been given to him, 
and all peoples and nations of every language shall serve him; 
his sovereignty is an everlasting sovereignty which shall not 
pass away, and his kingly power will never be impaired. My 
spirit within me was troubled, and I, Daniel, was dismayed by 
my dulness and by the visions which came into my head." 

(9) When, therefore, these events begin to happen, the 
gates of the heavens will certainly be opened, or rather, the 
heavens themselves will be removed as if the flies of a tent 
were being drawn, so that they might be restored or trans- 
formed into something better. Then fear and apprehension 
will grip all things, all will begin to tremble when he comes 
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in judgment who needs no witnesses, who seeks no evidence, 
who requires no attorneys. But with all these put aside, he 
judges deeds and words and thoughts and places them before 
us, and, as if they were displayed in writing, holds them up 
in the sight of those who committed them and of others who 
are present. How deeply will every creature then be shaken 
and be afraid? 

(10) Now then, when we arrive at that singular judgment 
to be hauled before the bench of the judge who cannot be 
deceived by the concealment of crimes, nor corrupted by 
some bribe to win impunity; when he begins to reveal all se- 
crets and display not only our deeds and our words, but also 
our very thoughts, what will we do in the presence of the 
majesty of such a judge? What excuse can we offer? With 
what kind of defense can we clear ourselves? What sort of 
repentance can assist us, since when we were still in the flesh 
we held repentance in contempt? Which good works will pro- 
tect us, since there were none in this life that we performed? 
To which apostles or to which other saints can we turn for 
protection, whose words and example we despised? Perhaps 
some bodily weakness will excuse them. But the example of 
all the saints will cry out against such an excuse, who while 
alive conquered the weakness of the flesh, demonstrating that 
what they did we also could do, especially since it was not by 
their own strength that they resisted sin, but by the help of a 
merciful God. For God both showed himself to those who 
were not seeking him that he might be sought and believed, 
and defended with his invincible protection those who be- 
lieved in him, that they would not be overwhelmed by sin. 
What answer will they give if the Lord should say to them: 
“If you were able, why did you not resist the allurements of 
sin? If you were not able, why did you not seek my help 
against sin? Or, when you were wounded, why did you not 
use the remedy for your wound by doing penance?" Will they 
not be silent at these objections? Whatever excuse they may 
give, he will say to those who are found wanting: "Bind them 
hand and foot; turn them out into the dark, the place of 
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wailing and grinding of teeth,” “where the worm shall not 
die nor their fire be quenched."?o 

(11) One must therefore carefully weigh and with the 
greatest diligence consider from all sides what sort of terror 
this day will bring, when even in punishment there will be no 
relief. What confusion for him who, because of his guilt, will 
be shamed in the presence of all men and angels. What dread 
to behold God angry, whom the human mind cannot compre- 
hend even when he is benign. In speaking of him, Isaiah puts 
it well: “The Lord alone shall be exalted on that day. For the 
Day of the Lord of Hosts is above everyone who is proud and 
lofty and above everyone who is arrogant, and he will be 
brought low; above all the cedars of Lebanon, lofty and high, 
and above all the oaks of Bashan, and above all lofty moun- 
tains and above all high hills, above every high tower and 
above every fortified wall, and above all the ships of Tarshish, 
and above all that is beautiful to behold. Then man's pride 
will be brought low, and the loftiness of man shall be hum- 
bled, and the Lord alone shall be exalted on that day, while 
the idols pass away. They shall go into caves in the rocks and 
crevices of the ground from the dread of the Lord and the 
splendor of his majesty, when he rises to smite the earth."?! 
Now the Lord observes the sins of transgressors and keeps 
silence, “but then he will rebuke them in anger, and will 
threaten them in his wrath,"? as he said through the proph- 
et: "I kept silence," he said, "I always kept my peace, I was 
patient, but I shall cry out like a woman in labor."?* 

(12) It follows that whoever now longs for earthly pleasures, 
whoever feasts on the desires of lustful flesh will then be con- 
sumed by eternal fire and wasted by the sword of divine fury. 
And as the prophet says: "By the fire of God's jealousy the 
whole land shall be consumed, and all flesh shall be destroyed 
by his sword.”*4 There he will no longer be able to obtain 
from the Lord what he asks, if here he was unwilling to listen 
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to his commands. For they who in this life despised the word 
of God, will then not be heard when in false humility they 
come to the door with their requests. But he will say to them: 
“I do not know you. Depart from me, you cursed, to the eter- 
nal fire that has been prepared for the devil and his angels."?5 
And the Lord speaks again through Solomon: "When I 
called, you refused to listen, when I stretched out my hand 
no one attended. You spurned all my advice and would have 
nothing to do with my reproof. I, in my turn, will laugh at 
your doom and deride you when what you feared comes to 
pass, when sudden calamity strikes you, when destruction 
bears down on you like a hurricane, when anguish and dis- 
tress come upon you. They will then call upon me and I will 
not hear them; they will rise at dawn and shall not find me.”*6 

(13) In whom, therefore, can we trust, in what can we hope 
to attain salvation? Can it be in the hoard of money we have 
hidden in a safe? Can it be in affluence which is empty within, 
and which outwardly we possessed improperly? But listen to 
the apostle James, telling us how much riches profit a man, 
and what value he attaches to the possession of worldly 
things. "Well then, you who have great possessions," he says, 
“weep and wail over the miserable fate descending on you. 
Your riches have rotted; your fine clothes are moth-eaten; 
your silver and gold have rusted away, and their very rust will 
be evidence against you and consume your flesh like fire. You 
have piled up wrath for yourselves in the final days."? And 
a little further on: "You have feasted wantonly on the earth, 
and in luxury you have nourished yourselves, leading your 
hearts to the day of slaughter."?* 

(14) Alas, alas, what will these wretched men say when they 
see that they have irreparably lost their temporal goods and 
when everlasting evils unavoidably await them? What will they 
then think when they become aware that the acceptable time 
and the day of salvation?? have vanished, and the time is at 
hand when they cannot perform good deeds, and they are 
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unable to find a remedy for their damnation? How bitter will 
be their conscience, how tearful will be their lament! “For 
then," as Solomon acknowledges, "weeping, groaning, and 
filled with remorse they will say: ‘How far we have strayed 
from the road of truth! The lamp of justice never gave us 
light, the sun of understanding never rose upon us. We ex- 
hausted ourselves along the paths of wickedness and ruin, 
wandering on wretched roads and ignoring the Lord's high- 
way. What good has our pride done us? What can we show 
for all our wealth and arrogance? All those things have 
passed by like a shadow, like a messenger galloping by; like a 
ship that runs through the surging sea, and when she has 
passed, not a trace is to be found, no track of her keel among 
the waves; or as when a bird flies through the air, there is no 
sign of its passing, but there is only the sound of its pinions 
as it lashes the insubstantial breeze and parts it with the whirr 
and the rush of its beating wings and so passes through it, 
and thereafter it bears no mark of its journey; or as when an 
arrow is shot at a target, the air is parted and instantly closes 
up again and no one can tell where it passed through. So we 
too ceased to be, as soon as we were born; we left no token 
of virtue behind, and in our wickedness we consumed our 
lives.' Such things were said in hell by those who had sinned, 
for the hope of a godless man. . . ."?? 


go. Wis 5.3, 6—15. Here the MS suddenly ends. 
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Peter Damian to the judge Bonushomo: he distinguishes between spir- 
itual and worldly wisdom, and warns him against placing too high a 
value on earthly knowledge; he should use the latter only in the service 
of spiritual wisdom. 

(Before 1047)! 


gJO THE WISE MAN,” B(onushomo),? the monk Peter the 
Sinner expresses the unbreakable bond of his affec- 
tion. 

(2) I am not unaware, brother, that when one of my letters 
is delivered to laymen, it is at once carefully searched for el- 
egance of speech. The logic of the arrangement of subjects is 
investigated, whether it gives evidence of rhetorical color, 
whether the contents involve propositions of dialectical sub- 
tlety, or whether, finally, categorical or other hypothetical syl- 
logisms demonstrate the propositions with incontestable ar- 
guments. 

(8) But those who live in the spirit of God, despise these 
and similar elegant buffooneries as something truly frivolous 
and vain, and as the Apostle says, count them as so much 
garbage.® Paul also asserted that he had not spoken to his 
disciples in the language of worldly wisdom, so that the fact 
of Christ on his cross might have its full weight. How fine, 
indeed, how useful, how honorable is the discourse that, while 
pretentiously inflating its author's ego with long-winded vain- 
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glory, annuls the value of the cross of Christ, which is the 
salvation of the world! 

(4) Now, my friend, you should not expect to find in my 
letters the frequent bite of wanton sarcasm, nor should you 
look for the graces of studied style. May you rather take plea- 
sure in the simplicity of the lamb that leads one to God, than 
in the cunning of the serpent whose venom deals death. “The 
serpent," says Scripture, "was more cunning than any beast 
of the field."? For the Lord who had placed implacable enmity 
between the woman's seed and that of the serpent, claimed 
to be the shepherd, not of serpents, but of sheep, and did not 
say: "My serpents," but "My own sheep listen to my voice, and 
I know them and give them eternal life.”® 

(5) The wise of this world, moreover, consider the simplicity 
of the servants of God to be something despicable. And to 
this point Moses said: "The Egyptians may not eat with the 
Hebrews, and think such feasting an abomination."? But why 
is this so? He explains it elsewhere when he says: "All shep- 
herds are an abomination to the Egyptians.”!° For as Truth 
itself says: "The worldly are more astute than the other- 
worldly in dealing with their own kind."!! And so, the clev- 
erness of the serpent pleases them, but they abhor the 
guileless simplicity of sheep. But the Lord said to Peter: "If 
you love me, feed my sheep, feed my lambs.”!? Do you think 
he said: “Feed my little foxes, feed my dragons”? 

(6) I wished to teH you this, my good friend, so that you 
too might be on your guard against the raw cunning of the 
serpent, and that your holy prudence might steer a middle 
course between folly and craftiness. So it was that the apostle 
James, when precluding the wisdom of the serpent by saying: 
“This is not the wisdom that comes from above; it is earth- 
bound, sensual, demonic,”!’ shortly after pointed out the kind 
of wisdom we must possess: “But the wisdom from above,” 
he said, “is in the first place pure; and then peace-loving, 
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considerate, and open to reason; it is in harmony with good 
things, rich in mercy and good fruits, judging without dissim- 
ulation."4 Therefore, also Paul says: "You should not think 
of yourself more highly than you ought to think, but to think 
with sober judgment."!5 Indeed, in speaking of intemperate 
wisdom Isaiah says: “The wisdom of their wise men shall per- 
ish, and the discernment of their prudent men shall be hid. 
Woe to you who are profound of heart and would hide your 
plans from the Lord! Woe to those who work in the dark, 
saying: ‘Who sees us, or who knows of us? "6 Again, the same 
prophet ridicules this kind of knowledge: “Where is the man 
of letters? Where is he who ponders the words of the law? 
Where is the teacher of the little ones? No more will you see 
the insolent ones, the people of obscure speech, so that you 
cannot understand the learning of their language, in which 
there is no wisdom.”!” 

(7) How great the gulf, moreover, between spiritual wisdom 
and earthly prudence was indicated elsewhere when he says: 
"Because the world failed to find God by its wisdom, God 
chose to save those who have faith by the folly of our preach- 
ing."* And again: “The prudence of this world is hostile to 
God: it does not submit to God's law, indeed it cannot."!? For 
this reason, as was said in the book of Genesis, the five kings 
who refused to submit to Kedorlaomer were conquered by 
four kings.?° And where? In a wooded valley which is now the 
Salt Sea. What, indeed, is meant by the four kings?! if not the 
four virtues, which Sacred Scripture considers the principal 
ones? What is here meant by the five kings, but the same 
number of bodily senses, and by them secular knowledge? 


14. Jas 3.17. 15. Rom 12.3. 
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But as these four virtues proceed, as it were, from the same 
source, namely, from reason which is their mother, so the 
senses tarry in the vanity of earthly knowledge, as in the val- 
ley of brackish waters, and there are felled by their enemies. 
This takes place because it is proper that all spiritual wisdom 
should have the upper hand in the soul, and that the cunning 
of carnal prudence should perish. 

(8) And so we read of David, that “he made a great name 
for himself when he returned after taking Syria in the Valley 
of Salt and killing twelve thousand men."?? For Christ was the 
true David, strong and forceful and handsome to behold, as 
he slew twelve thousand men in the Valley of Salt when, 
through his apostles, he triumphed over the facetious, indeed 
the fictitious wisdom of this world. By having these twelve 
warriors in the spiritual combat at his side, he destroyed with 
their help just as many thousands of men by persuading wise 
fools to abandon the vanity of frivolous wisdom. One such 
warrior said to the Corinthians: "For we live in the flesh, but 
not according to the flesh are we soldiers. The weapons we 
wield are not those of the flesh, but are divinely potent to 
demolish strongholds and destroy the devices of the flesh; we 
lay low sophistries and all that rears its proud head against 
the knowledge of God; we compel every human thought to 
surrender in obedience to Christ."?? 

(9) Moreover, just as heavenly wisdom causes the sons of 
the Church to become heavenly and legitimate, so also earthly 
prudence makes them earthbound and bastards. Jeremiah 
says of them: "The sons of Hagar who sought earthly knowl- 
edge from the merchants of the earth and of Teman, from 
the mythmakers and the seekers after knowledge, these have 
not known the way to wisdom, nor have they remembered her 
paths.”*4 Therefore, they who are eager to acquire secular 


22. 2 Sam 8.14. For Damian's use of "twelve thousand" as against the 
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knowledge and despise the wisdom of the spirit, are the sons 
of Hagar, and not of Sarah. And since they are bastards, they 
should rightly be considered Ishmaelites, and not Israelites. 
And since Hagar means foreigner,” they are not sons of wis- 
dom, but foreigners and strangers; nor do they belong to 
those, to whom the Apostle spoke: "Thus you are no longer 
aliens in a foreign land, but fellow citizens with the saints, 
members of God's household."?e 

(10) Now you, my dear friend, if I may speak to you in the 
words of the same prophet, "learn where wisdom and power 
and prudence reside."?' They are found essentially in God, 
and certainly one must ask him for them.?* But since you fill 
a position of some importance in the world, and cannot com- 
pletely avoid using the language of the world in your contact 
with your associates, or at times devoting yourself in some 
degree to literary studies, you should follow this norm, that 
is, make yourself rather listless about your secular studies. 
But in your studies regarding the spirit you should exert all 
the vigor of your mind; in the former you should appear 
indifferent, but in the latter full of vitality. Therefore, be- 
cause on your own it is not possible to be totally lacking in 
the adroitness of the serpent regarding the affairs of this 
world, see to it at least that the wisdom of the spirit totally 
swallow up your earthly talents, that is, convert it, so to speak, 
into the hidden parts of its own body, as Scripture relates of 
the Pharoah's magicians: "Each one threw down his staff and 
it was changed into a snake; but Aaron's staff swallowed their 
staffs.” The staff of Aaron, in fact, swallowed the staffs of 
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the magicians, because the wisdom of Christ which it prefig- 
ured, annulled all the learning of this world and united its 
scholars with the flesh of his body, which is the Church. 

(11) It is absurd and completely improper, moreover, to use 
the same prudence and the same exactness in human affairs 
as one might expend on those which are spiritual and divine. 
Consequently, the Lord said to Moses: “Take fragrant spices: 
gum resin, aromatic shell, sweet-smelling galbanum, and pure 
frankincense. Make it into incense blended by the art of the 
perfumer, expertly prepared and pure."*?^ We, indeed, make 
incense composed of aromatic substances every time we dif- 
fuse the odor of many virtues on the altar of good works. It 
is prepared and pure, because the more virtue is joined to 
virtue, the more authentically one displays the incense of 
good works. And so, he continues to the point: “And when 
you have beaten all into very fine powder, put part of it before 
the testimony of the tabernacle."?! We crush all the aromatic 
substances into very fine powder when, as it were, by a secret 
inquiry we grind all that is good in us in the mortar of our 
heart, and accurately determine whether it is truly good. 
Therefore, by reducing the aromatics to dust is meant that 
we rub our virtue to bits by reflection, and subject it repeat- 
edly to a detailed examination of conscience. 

(12) You should further note what is said of the aforemen- 
tioned power: "Put part of it before the testimony of the ta- 
bernacle": because only then are our good deeds truly pleas- 
ing in the sight of the heavenly Judge, if the mind by 
reflection grinds them fine and, as it were, turns the aromatic 
substances into powder. Nor should the good, of which we 
speak, be coarse and hard; for if the firm hand of correction 
does not crush it, it will not give forth its subtle odor. Such 
care, to be sure, and such attention to details are not to be 
applied to earthly affairs, but are to be adopted only in sat- 
isfying the wishes of the Creator. Nor are we to use them to 
achieve distinction in the world, but that by self-scrutiny we 
may be wise in the sight of God. Consequently, in the same 
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context the Lord continues: "You may not make incense of a 
like mixture for yourselves, for it is sacred to the Lord.”*? 
And immediately he adds: "Whoever makes an incense like 
this for his own enjoyment of its fragrance, shall be cut off 
from his kinsmen."?? Whoever, therefore, devotes himself to 
secular learning, or to any other earthly affairs, with the in- 
tensity one should reserve only for inner scrutiny to please 
God, deserves to perish because he dissipates the incense, re- 
served for God alone, on temporal and perishable things. 

(13) In fact, what we are saying about learning, must also 
be equally applied to any other enjoyment of this life. Indeed, 
it would make more sense if earthly wisdom should wither in 
us, and that only spiritual wisdom should flourish, as the 
Apostle exhorts us, when he says: "If then you were raised to 
life with .Christ, aspire to the realm above, where Christ is, 
seated at the right hand of God, and let your thoughts dwell 
on that higher realm, not on this earthly life.”*4 It were, in- 
deed, better had this life not flourished in our heart, and that 
having totally died out in us, it had no attraction at all for us 
who are dead, as the same Apostle says: "By baptism we were 
buried with him, and lay dead, in order that as Christ was 
raised from the dead by the splendor of the Father, so also 
we might set our feet upon the new path of life."?* But since 
these conditions are impossible for some, especially for lay- 
men, who find themselves totally unable to excel in the affairs 
of both worlds, they should be admonished to attempt at least 
to subordinate those things which they cannot completely de- 
spise. 

(14) And since this life delights a great many laymen almost 
as much as marital intercourse, they must strive, even though, 
because of weakness of spirit, they cannot hate it, as should 
be done, at least not to begin loving it unduly. And so, if they 
are not forceful enough to give it a note of divorce, they 
should be ashamed to yield the permanent place in their af- 
fection to it rather than to eternal life. 
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(15) Hence it is commanded in the Law: “If a man with two 
wives loves one and dislikes the other; and if both bear him 
sons, and the firstborn is of her whom he dislikes: when he 
comes to bequeath his property to his sons he may not con- 
sider as his firstborn the son of the wife he loves, in prefer- 
ence to the son of the wife whom he dislikes. On the contrary, 
he shall recognize as his firstborn the son of her whom he 
dislikes, giving him a double share of whatever he happens 
to own, since he is the first of his sons, and to him belong the 
rights of the firstborn."*e 

(16) Man's two wives are virtue and sensual pleasure, at 
variance with one another as a result of jealousy born of envy 
and hate. Pleasure, obviously, relates to this life, virtue to 
eternal glory. The former, indeed, is loved because she ca- 
resses her husband, that is, the fragile spirit of every man, 
with seductive delights; the latter, however, is called the dis- 
liked wife, because she prompts men to travel the straight and 
narrow path and always suggests hard and difficult tasks. But 
the son of the wife who is disliked is for us the firstborn, 
because our Creator originally endowed us with virtue, while 
sensual pleasure and every carnal gratification emerged from 
the corruption of our depraved nature. 

(17) But since this is not the time to interpret plainly, word 
for word, the figurative sense of this command, it will suffice 
to abridge my remarks. Thus, while being unable to break off 
cohabitation with the wife we love, who without doubt is 
harmful to us, we should at least try to grant the right of 
primogeniture to the wife we dislike, who is wholesome and 
respectable, in the sense that if it is difficult for us to avoid 
feeling at least some degree of the sweetness of this life, the 
preeminent role should be given to virtue, and that of servi- 
tude to sensual pleasure. The former's son should be af- 
forded the dignity of being the firstborn, while the son of the 
latter should remain subservient and under disciplinary re- 
straint. 

(18) Do you wish, perhaps, to learn about the sons of the 
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beloved wife? Ask the apostle Paul: “Anyone can see,” he says, 
“the kind of behavior that belongs to the lower nature: for- 
nication, impurity, lewdness, and indecency; idolatry and sor- 
cery; quarrels, a contentious temper, envy, fits of rage, wrath, 
dissensions, party intrigues, jealousies, and homicide; drunk- 
enness, orgies, and the like. I warn you, as I warned you 
before, that those who behave in such ways will never inherit 
the kingdom of God."*7 Would you also like to hear about the 
offspring of the offensive wife? Listen to what he said next: 
“But the harvest of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, patience, 
forbearance, goodness, kindness, gentleness, fidelity, modesty, 
continence, and chastity."5? Therefore, as the firstborn this 
son should have a double share of the property, namely, that 
the harvest of the spirit should direct both body and soul, 
and that he have rights to both fortunes, that is, to the inner 
and to the outer man.*? 

(19) Hence, if it is difficult for you to be satisfied with one 
wife, and if you do not have the heart to give a bill of dis- 
missal to the wife whom you love, but who should be hated, 
act so, at least, that the offensive one, who should be em- 
braced with total affection, obtains the place of honor in the 
house of your heart. She, however, who now is loved impro- 
perly, should continue to occupy the last place, until gradually 
you become rightly disgusted with her ugliness, and disgust 
changes completely into hatred. Consider the son of the of- 
fensive wife as the firstborn, and let the multitude of your 
other sons show deference to him. 

(20) So it was that Joshua, after the destruction of Jericho, 
swore in these words: “Cursed before the Lord be the man 
who attempts to revive and rebuild this city, Jericho; the lay- 
ing of its foundation shall cost him his eldest son, the setting 
of its gates shall cost him his youngest."*? Now, since by the 
word, Jericho, which in translation means "moon,"^! we can 
understand this life? he who excessively loves the good 
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things of this present life rebuilds the city of Jericho on his 
firstborn. And since Truth commanded in the Gospel: "Set 
your mind on God's kingdom before anything else, and all 
the rest will come to you as well."* he who is guilty of reject- 
ing this precept rightly deserves the curse of damnation, as 
the prophet attests, when he says: “Accursed be they who 
turn away from your commands."* 

(21) On the other hand, he sets up the gates of Jericho on 
his youngest son, when he uses temporal goods in such a way 
as not to possess them with infatuation, but that he might 
ardently desire the reward of heavenly glory. He, who in his 
love subjects the goods of this world to heavenly things, holds 
transitory things in low esteem. By so acting, he at once rec- 
ognizes the son of the offensive wife as the firstborn in con- 
formity with the law, and, according to the judgment of 
Joshua, sets up the gates of Jericho on his youngest son. Cain, 
on the contrary, founded a city on his firstborn, Enoch,* be- 
cause he despaired of future offspring; and because he de- 
voted himself overhastily, so to speak, to the Jericho of this 
world, he incurred the sentence of eternal malediction. Con- 
sequently, it was written: "Possessions gained hastily at the 
outset will in the end not be blessed."45 

(22) If, therefore, my friend, you are as yet unable to be 
content with only the spiritual life, as with bedding down with 
only one wife, but are still bound fast to the pleasures and 
false enticements of worldly living, then let the love of eternal 
life be preeminent as the firstborn in the home of your heart, 
while your interest in temporal affairs becomes subservient 
and plays a subordinate and restricted role. And so we read 
in Canticles: "His left hand is under my head and his right 
arm embraces me."^' The left hand is said to be under the 
head when the present life is despised and rejected by the 
mind, which is the source of our thoughts; but he is held in 
the embrace of the right arm, if in all respects he delights 
only in a desire for eternal life. Therefore, since Solomon 
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says: "Give a portion to seven or even to eight,"*$ you should 
hurry through this present life, which is indicated by the 
number seven, in such a way that you are striving with all 
your heart to dwell even now in the love of the future life, 
which, by means of the number eight, represents the glory of 
the resurrection.*? For the former, show a concern that is per- 
functory and fleeting; for the latter, since it is eternal, direct 
a constant and everlasting expression of unfailing love. 

(23) Moreover, what I have been saying about this passing 
life, I also, in consequence advise with regard to worldly pru- 
dence, namely, that your interest in both this temporal life 
and in secular learning subside, as if the mind had trampled 
it underfoot. On the other hand, the love of eternal life and 
the study of spiritual wisdom should be of paramount con- 
cern, as if it stood surveying all from the heights of our af- 
fection, so that while despising this fragile life and its wisdom, 
you may come by this happy exchange to be filled with the 
Spirit of God, who invites you to eternal glory. 
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Peter Damian to abbot Mainard of Pomposa.! He admonishes the new 
abbot of Pomposa for his longstanding interest in fine clothes. Many 
examples from both the Old and New Testament prove that God is not 
well served by rich ornament or luxurious clothing. 


(1047-1054) 


the Sinner sends greetings in the Lord. 

= (2) If a sick man should die after the physician has 
ied and professionally applied all sorts of medicines, there 
is no reason why the doctor's conscience should accuse him. 
He did everything possible if he attempted all manner of 
cures that would have done Archigenes* justice. And there- 
fore at the death of a man who was ill of a fever, the physician 
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who attempted his cure is not held guilty of crime. For, ac- 
cording to his ability, he applied the art of healing diligently, 
and will thus not be liable to false accusations. It has now 
been a long time, my brother, since the passion for fine 
clothes has inflamed you, and, if I might use the phrase, like 
the heat of a deadly fever has scorched the flesh of your am- 
bition. Like a physician, even though an unskilled one, I have 
applied to you the oil of sweet and gentle admonition, and 
have often poured on the wine of severe correction. Nor 
were the drugs of Sacred Scripture wanting to you, whose 
statements I formerly explained and like aromatic spices con- 
tinually pounded for you.® And since, with the other breth- 
ren, I was always satisfied to appear in your presence in 
ordinary garb, and thus practiced what I preached, I thus 
first tried the antidote myself and so challenged you to drink 
of what I had already swallowed. But finally I applied the 
searing cautery by bringing the threat of hell fire to bear on 
luxurious garb. Did not James apply the hot iron to the rich 
when in showing that clothes are subject to moths and that 
Hesh is in danger of fire, he said: "Come on, you rich. Start 
crying, weep for the miseries that are coming to you. Your 
wealth is all rotten, your clothes are all eaten up by moths. 
All your gold and your silver are corroding away, and the 
same corrosion will be your sentence and will burn into your 
body like fire." Metal that is now avariciously hoarded will 
then be turned into red-hot plates, and the flesh, now adorned 
with colored garments, will afterwards roast in a crackling 
fire. Did not the Savior also apply the medicinal iron to those 
ambitious for clothes when he presented the rich man attired 
in purple and fine linen burning in the flames of hell?! As 
Scripture affirms, nothing else was found reprehensible in 
this rich man but what we read of him, clothed in splendor 
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and reclining mercilessly at his exquisite banquet, although 
one also certainly detects in the wearing of stylish clothes the 
desire for vain glory. Surely a man is not eager to appear in 
costly attire if no one is likely to see him. Everyone, on the 
other hand, wishes to shine in his brilliant clothes so that 
smartly attired he might delight the eye of his admirers and 
indulge the visual pleasure of others. But while caressing the 
eyes of onlookers, he is offensive in the sight of the judge 
who looks within. 

(3) Indeed, the great of this world are accustomed to be 
charmed by the jeweled attire of those who wish to please 
them, especially if they are admirably adept at providing hos- 
pitality and if those who lead the way appear outstanding in 
their varied clothes and grooming. But let us observe John 
who arranged for the coming of Christ, let us note the great 
precursor of the eternal King, “who went before him with the 
spirit and power of Elijah to turn the hearts of fathers toward 
their children and unbelievers to the wisdom that the vir- 
tuous have."? We should, therefore, consider the ruler of 
heaven and earth and the sort of garb that pleased him in 
his forerunner. But according to the Gospel we know that his 
vesture bristled with camel's hair, and of him the Savior said: 
“What did you go out into the wilderness to see? A man 
dressed in fine clothes? 'Those who wear fine clothes are to 
be found at the court of kings.”!° It seems as if he were clearly 
stating that those who affect the adornment of fastidious 
dress for the sake of vainglorious display are judged worthy 
of serving earthly kings and not the King of heaven. 

(4) The royal court, then, is flattered by fine clothes, but 
the church is pleased to see rough and unadorned attire. “All 
the glory of the daughter of kings is within." For the 
church, or every faithful soul, which is the very daughter of 
the holy apostles, does not delight in external display, but is 
happy to appear dressed for the eye of the hidden judge. She 
is not pleased by the false beauty of clothes, but glories in the 
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variety of shining virtues. Of this variety Scripture states: 
“She is dressed in a variety of attire with golden fringes."!? 
Shall I tell you of the variety of garments that pleases the eye 
of the heavenly bridegroom? The soul that glows with the 
brightness of snow-white chastity appears in the sight of Al- 
mighty God to be clothed in a spiritual tunic of fine linen. 
While it also burns with the flame of ardent charity, it is cov- 
ered with scarlet cloth of twice-dyed cochineal. Since, more- 
over, it wished either to be completely mortified to this world 
or was avid to be consumed by martyrdom, it is then, as it 
were, dyed with the blood of the shell fish and thus ap- 
proaches the appearance of royal purple. Nor should we 
think that the green of sincerity will long be wanting, for 
while the soul firmly hopes for the pleasant joys of the fields 
that are ever green, it takes on the never-fading aspect of 
emerald beauty. Therefore Peter also says: "Because God has 
given us a new birth by raising Jesus Christ from the dead, 
so that we have a lively hope, and an inheritance that can 
never be corrupted or soiled, and never fade away, kept for 
you in the heavens."!? The Lord clearly stated that he has 
clothed the soul in such garb when he spoke through Ezekiel, 
saying, "I gave you embroidered dresses and blue-violet shoes; 
and I girded you with fine linen, with a cloak of silk, and 
adorned you with jewels."!4 Peter also required of women the 
same adornment and the same fine clothes of the spirit when 
he forbade them the use of alluring ornaments that smacked 
of a bawdy house: “Do not dress up for show,” he said, "doing 
your hair, wearing gold and silver bracelets and fine clothes; 
all this should be inside, in a person’s heart, imperishable: 
the ornament of a sweet and gentle disposition—that is what 
is precious in the sight of God.”!5 Unseen adornment is surely 
pleasing to the unseen bridegroom, and when he beholds the 
holy soul shining with virtue, he quickly rushes to embrace it, 
saying: “You are beautiful, my love, sweet and fair as Jerusa- 
lem.”! “As Jerusalem,” he says, and not as Babylon, which 
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John saw “dressed in purple and scarlet, glittering with gold 
and jewels and pearls, and she was holding a winecup filled 
with the disgusting filth of her fornication.”!? The devil, in- 
deed, dwells in Babylon, but Christ lives in Jerusalem. The 
former dotes on vain and luxurious attire, while Christ takes 
his delight in rough and lowly garb and a heart not lacking 
in humility. 

(5) Splendid clothes, moreover, often incite the author of 
pride, but rough attire beckons Christ to show mercy to one 
who appears lowly. In this regard, the sacred history of the 
Kings relates the following: “The king of Israel and Jeho- 
shaphat king of Judah were both sitting on their thrones in 
full regalia, at the threshing-floor outside the gate of Sa- 
maria, with all the prophets raving and lying in front of 
them.”!® The author of lies was taking delight in the attrac- 
tion of this false dress, and at the sight of this counterfeit 
splendor turned the lips of prophets into instruments of 
lying. But on the other hand, when the same Ahab heard the 
harsh words and the threats of Elijah that were his due, fear- 
ing that the sword of God’s terror was poised above his neck, 
as Scripture states, he “tore his garments and put hairskin 
next his body and fasted; he slept in sackcloth; he walked 
with head bowed down. Then the word of the Lord came to 
Elijah the Tishbite: ‘Have you seen how Ahab has humbled 
himself before me? Since he has humbled himself before me, 
I will not bring the disaster in his days.’”!® 

(6) Notice: how Ahab, when clad in imperial purple, was 
deceived by a false and lying spirit; but when he put on hair- 
skin he turned back the sword of God’s rage. When crowned 
with regal splendor, the halter of deception was round his 
neck; but when covered with sackcloth he won reprieve from 
disaster. Let a monk, therefore, indulge in vainglory; let him 
dress in splendid garb, and by the brilliance of his clothes 
feast the eyes of onlookers. But while strutting thus in his fine 
attire, he opens the door to the deceits of evil spirits and calls 
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down upon himself the sentence of God's anger. While con- 
cerned only with external things, playing to the crowd, and 
seeking their admiration, he becomes the more contemptible 
in the sight of God, who despises pride, as he appears before 
the eyes of men dressed in his conspicuous finery. Job, on the 
other hand, who lay naked on the ground, scraping away the 
oozing sores with a potsherd; while he sat rotting in the ash- 
pit, the food of worms, despised by his wife, he was rewarded 
by words of consolation from God himself.?? For God is not 
squeamish about the filth of bodily ulcers when he finds pu- 
rity in the clean of heart. Does not the apostle say, moreover: 
“Having food and something wherewith to cover ourselves, 
let us be content with that"??' Why, when saying “having 
food," does he not immediately say, "and clothes"? Instead, 
after the words, “having food," he merely adds, “wherewith 
to cover ourselves." Why does he speak so, unless he wished 
to make it clear that we must clothe ourselves with garments 
so vile that they hardly deserve the name of clothes? 

(7) King David, too, naked except for a linen loincloth, 
danced in public, whirling round before the ark of the 
Lord.? And the evangelical prophet Isaiah walked around 
naked for three years, going unshod in the presence of men 
and women.? And should a monk who has professed to be 
dead and buried to the life of the flesh, still strive for the 
pomp of fancy attire? We might also mention that the same 
Isaiah, before he went naked, did not pamper himself with 
soft garments, but was covered with a hairshirt. For unless he 
had gone about wearing a hairshirt, the voice of God would 
never have commanded: “Go and undo the sackcloth round 
your waist.”*4 As Scripture shows, when Esau went hunting 
he left his fine clothes at home, but when his twin brother put 
them on he received his father’s principal blessing.?* For Ja- 
cob, who lived as it were in keeping with the teaching of the 
Gospel, did not beforehand own two tunics, and later begged 
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in prayer for a simple garment and something to eat: "If God 
goes with me and keeps me safe on this journey I am making, 
if he gives me bread to eat and clothes to wear, then the Lord 
shall be my God."?' Therefore, he who for honor's sake had 
an extra change of clothes, was eclipsed; while he, who was 
content with only one, gained the glory of divine election. 
(8) Herod, also, as we read in the Acts of the Apostles, ap- 
peared grand when clothed in his regalia. But when making 
a speech to the people, and they acclaimed him as one speak- 
ing with the voice of God and not of men, at that moment an 
angel struck him down. Because he was overwhelmed by vain- 
glory and would not give to God the honor offered to him, 
he became the victim of instant justice and died eaten away 
with worms.” And so, in the same way, he who arrogantly 
wishes to be borne aloft before the eyes of men for the bril- 
liance of his fine clothes, deserves to be cast down by the judg- 
ment of God. The Creator of the angels himself when he lay 
crying in the manger, was not attired in purple or in spar- 
kling dress, but, as we know, was wrapped in common swad- 
dling clothes.?? Worldly pride should therefore blush, and the 
arrogance of humanity that was granted redemption should 
be confounded and stand in wonder at the radiant humility 
of the newborn Redeemer whose light is about to break forth 
before men. For also when he was preparing to undergo his 
life-giving passion, Herod clothed him in a garment of white, 
and thus garbed in ridicule, he was then sent to Pilate.” And 
on that account the apostle says: "Let us go forth to him out- 
side the camp, and share his degradation."?! He is guilty of 
not wishing to bear the degradation of Christ who in his ar- 
rogance disdains to wear commonplace clothes. And finally, 
he who after entering upon a way of life dedicated to morti- 
fication, despises white or vile attire, rejects the outrage suf- 
fered by the Savior who died for us. 
(9) So, my dear friend, discharge the poisonous filth of this 
deadly disease, and dispel from the stomach of your sluggish 
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soul the desire for precious clothes. Indeed, it is no light ill- 
ness of the soul to rejoice in the useless splendor of bodily 
attire. He who dissipates himself by indulging his attraction 
for external adornment has, indeed, shut out the grace of the 
Holy Spirit in which he should delight. Surely, if he were 
aware of the sweetness of that grace in the soul, he would 
never desire the empty vanity of pampering his body. The 
wise man admonishes us to avoid this disaster, saying: "Do 
not preen yourself on your fine clothes, nor be swollen 
headed on your day of glory."*? Strive for that beauty of dress 
that will add to your esteem forever before the eyes of God, 
and not for that which helps you pass the time of this decep- 
tive and frivolous life. Appear now in gloomy attire so that 
later you may exchange your rough garb for one of unfailing 
brightness. 

(10) Zechariah spoke of both types of dress when he said: 
"Now Jesus was dressed in dirty clothes as he stood before 
the angel. The angel answered and said these words to those 
who stood before him: “Take off his dirty clothes’; and he said 
to him: ‘Look, I have taken away your iniquity from you and 
have clothed you with a change of garments.’ And he said: 
‘Put a clean turban on his head.’ "55 Whom does Jesus, namely 
the high priest, prefigure if not the mediator between God 
and men? Certainly, just as the people of Israel, through the 
efforts of Zerubbabel, the son of Shealtiel, who came forth 
from the royal line of Judah, and Jesus, the son of Jehozadak, 
who administered the priestly office, after seventy years cast 
off the yoke of the Babylonian captivity and completely re- 
structured the temple of Jerusalem that had been destroyed,*4 
so also the number of the elect, after the time of this life, 
which passes with the flow of each seven days, is ended, will 
be snatched from the slavery of this mortal life by Jesus 
Christ, the true king and priest, and the temple of God, 
which is holy church, will be restored in the heavenly Jeru- 
salem. The apostle says of this slavery: “For creation itself will 
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be freed from its slavery to decadence to enjoy freedom and 
glory as the children of God.”*5 

(11) Then finally Jesus in his body, which is the church, will 
divest himself of his soiled garments and will then put on the 
attire of honor and glory, because the whole choir of the elect 
is freed from the mournful squalor of the sadness of time 
and is clothed in a robe of immortality in the splendor of 
everlasting happiness. The church also clearly sings of this in 
the psalm for the dedication of the house (of David): "You 
have turned my mourning into joy; you have stripped off my 
sackcloth and wrapped me in gladness, that my glory may 
sing to you and I may not feel regret."*9 A clean turban is 
also put on his head, because he is crowned with the glory of 
eternal happiness. Therefore, my brother, at the sight of this 
blessed garb disdain every alluring charm of clothes that will 
rot away, despise all the ludicrous and passing frills of stylish 
dress; and content with lowly and simple attire, compel your- 
self to live by the dictates of the holy Rule. “Rather than act- 
ing proudly, you should be afraid."*? Seek the lowest place at 
the spiritual wedding,” and tremble at the thought of doing 
harm to humility. And if through negligence you should in- 
advertently offend, correct your fault through penance. Re- 
member, moreover, what Solomon says: "With the anger of 
the ruler mounting against you, do not leave your post";?? or, 
to put it another way, if you should think that the spirit of 
the tempter were about to overcome you in any way, do not 
desert humility that goes with penance. You should therefore 
glory in being humbly clothed with Christ in a white gar- 
ment,? rather than be irrevocably buried in the avenging fire 
with the proud rich man attired in his purple.*! 
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Peter Damian to the lawyer, Atto, who had promised to become a monk 
but changed his mind and argued that his action was allowable. Dam- 
ian proposes the sacredness of a vow made to God, the breaking of 
which must be held as much more reprehensible than violating a prom- 
ise made to man. After citing Scripture for his position, he then quotes 
Pope Gregory I, the councils of Chalcedon and Toledo, and Pope Leo I 
to strengthen his argument. He is especially disturbed, not so much by 
the lawyer's action, as by his defense of that action, which approximates 
heresy, making him liable for all the punishment attendant on that 
crime. 
(1046-1067)! 


EEXZO THE ADVOCATE? ATTO,’ the monk Peter the Sinner 
sends greetings in the Lord. 

4} (2) It is well known, my illustrious man, that you 
freely entrusted yourself into the hands of the lord abbot, 
Mainard,* and because of your desire for heaven vowed to 
become a monk. But now, having changed your mind, as it is 
reported, you propose not only to violate your vow, but with 
many cunning arguments you sophistically claim that this is 
possible. Thus it was that you are reliably reported to have 
angrily spat out these words to the abbot: "Show me," you 
said, “a text of the canonical Scripture on the basis of which 
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you can either properly accuse me of leaving the world, or 
legally declare that I am subject to the monastic rule." 

(3) Now, in replying to a lawyer, let me first refer to civil 
jurisdiction. In Roman law it is stipulated that once some- 
thing is granted by the donor, it may in no way be revoked.* 
But since this norm of action is to be observed in regard to 
men, how much more inviolably must it be safeguarded in 
respect to God? A man does not lose what he once received, 
and is God to be cheated of his right to possess? Military 
commanders here on earth lay claim to those who enlisted in 
the army; we swear to bear arms in God's forces, we stamp 
ourselves with the mark of his heavenly militia, and have we 
no fear of branding ourselves as deserters? You have not 
given God gold, or a horse, or anything else that lies outside 
yourself. You have given him your very self, and do you now 
attempt to take it back? What can you give God in exchange 
for yourself, for “what can a man give in exchange for his 
soul?"$ Although Moses ordained in the law: “When a man 
makes a vow and promises himself to God, he shall pay the 
amount at which he is valued,”’ we should carefully note that 
a little further on he added: “Nothing which a man devotes 
to the Lord, whether man or beast or land may be sold or 
redeemed. Everything that is once so devoted is most holy to 
the Lord.”8 

(4) Hear too, my son, what a terrible sentence the wise man 
plainly levels at you: “The beginning of pride is to forsake 
the Lord, for his heart is in revolt against his Maker; since 
pride is the origin of sin, so persistence in it brings on a del- 
uge of maledictions and brings him at last to disaster.”® 

(5) Therefore, my brother, following the advice of the same 
man of wisdom, “turn to the Lord and have done with sin; 
make your prayer in his presence, and so lessen your of- 
fense.”!° And then he adds: “Come back to the Lord, re- 
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nounce your wrongdoing, and hate intensely what he abhors 
and recognize the laws and commands of God and stand by 
the calling which the Most High has designed and requested 
of you.”!! This saying also of the wise man should not be 
passed over by you: "Let nothing hinder your constant prayer, 
and do not wait till death to be absolved, for the reward of 
the Lord will remain forever.”!? Nor should you forget these 
words: “Come back to the Lord without delay; do not put it 
off from one day to the next, for suddenly the Lord's wrath 
will be upon you, and you will perish at the time of reckon- 
ing."!? Ecclesiastes also says: "Remember your Creator in the 
days of your youth, before the time of trouble comes and the 
years draw near when you will say, 'I have no pleasure in 
them.’”!4 

(6) You have offered yourself to God, and have you with- 
drawn by becoming a runaway? And so you make God out to 
be a boy and you an egg. For as in play you attempt to take 
back what first you offered him, namely yourself, you seem 
to want him to yelp like a boy. “Make no mistake about this: 
God is not mocked; a man reaps what he sows.”!® You are 
making sport of the Creator, by your lie you offend Truth 
itself. Moreover since God is certainly Truth, there is no 
greater offense against him than lying. Listen to what the 
Lord says through Moses in Deuteronomy: “When you make 
a vow to the Lord your God, do not put off its fulfillment, 
for the Lord your God will demand it of you. If you delay 
you will be guilty of sin. If you choose not to make a vow, you 
will not be guilty of sin. But what has once come from your 
lips you must observe, and you must do what you promised 
the Lord your God and have freely spoken.”!® 

(7) What is more, consider what a fearful judgment the 
Lord proclaimed in the Gospel when he said: “No one who 
sets his hand to the plough and then keeps looking back is fit 
for the kingdom of God." You have made a promise and 
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have you no fear in breaking your promise? You have made 
a vow, and do you neglect to carry it out, when the psalmist 
says: "Make vows and pay them duly.”!® And Solomon says in 
the book of Proverbs: "My son, if you pledge yourself for 
your friend and stand surety for a stranger, you have been 
caught by your own words and trapped in your own speech.”!9 
(8) If a man stands surety for a stranger and makes himself 
liable for a pledge made to his friend, how much more ac- 
countable you are to God, since in this case you have not 
pledged yourself for a stranger or an outsider, but specifically 
have offered yourself to God? You began to burn with the 
fire of divine love when you decided to serve in the heavenly 
army. Through the spirit, indeed, you began to take fire, but 
because of the base listlessness of the flesh you grew luke- 
warm. And so God's word spoken by John in the Apocalypse 
is meant for you when your sluggish spirit reneges on its sa- 
cred promise: "How I wish you were either hot or cold! But 
because you are lukewarm, neither hot nor cold, I will spit 
you out of my mouth."?? Obviously, after food has been vom- 
ited we say that it is good for nothing. Like some delightful 
repast you passed into the body of Christ when you gave 
yourself as evidenced by your assent and commitment to keep 
watch in his service. But now, alas, as something unpleasant 
you are spit out because you are trying to break and negate 
the vow you have made, not heeding what the Lord says 
through Moses in the book of Numbers: "When a man makes 
a vow to the Lord or swears an oath and puts himself under 
a binding obligation, he must not break his word. Every thing 
he has promised, he must make good.”?! Indeed, in the sight 
of men you are a layman because of your military cloak and 
secular dress; but to the eye of the omnipotent God you are 
a fallen monk for having broken your sacred promise. Before 
men you seem to stand, but in the sight of the Lord you have 
fallen. For that which before your commitment you were al- 
lowed to do is no longer permitted, because you deliberately 
abandoned your purpose of doing something better. 
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(9) But perhaps since you do not believe me and take my 
words lightly, at least listen to St. Gregory the pope who in 
his third homily on Ezekiel says the same in the words which 
I quote: “There are some,” he says, “who indeed do good 
things of which they have become aware, and doing that, re- 
frain from carrying out the better things they had planned. 
They perform the good deeds that they began, but give up 
the better that they had in mind. Such people in the judg- 
ment of men seem to be successful in their work, but in the 
eyes of the omnipotent God they fail in what they planned. 
And so it often happens that even their good works are less 
pleasing to God, for since their planning to act at a higher 
level is marked by inconstancy, their good deeds, too, are 
found blameworthy because of their capricious thinking. But 
because irreproachable men usually view their circumstances 
with great subtlety and discretion so as not to lapse into less 
worthy conduct in thought or in deed, and never cease from 
introspection, however much they progress each day, it is 
rightly said of them: *They did not turn as they moved, but 
each creature went straight forward.’ "?? 

(10) But you, my brother, on the contrary, have gone back- 
wards, not going straight forward with these holy creatures, 
but have ridiculously tried to move in reverse. Nor do you 
pay attention to what the Lord says through Isaiah: “O sinful 
nation, people loaded with iniquity, race of evildoers, wan- 
tonly destructive children who have deserted the Lord, spurned 
the holy one of Israel and turned your backs on him.”?3 Of 
such Jeremiah also says: "They went backwards and not for- 
wards.”4 

(11) Consider, therefore, that he who turns his back on him 
is numbered among the race of evildoers, among wantonly 
destructive children, that is, among those who do not come 
into the inheritance along with those who deserve a blessing, 
those to whom it was said: “For a blessing is the inheritance 
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to which you have been called;”25 but among those rather who 
incur a sentence of everlasting damnation, to whom also it is 
said: “Cursed are those who turn from your command- 
ments."?$ My brother, you began to extricate yourself from 
the snares of this evil and deceptive world and to hurry to- 
ward that sweetness which is God; and now do you propose 
to abandon God and again entangle yourself in the snares of 
the world? In opposition to this Peter says: “If they who had 
once escaped the world’s defilements through the knowledge 
of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, have entangled them- 
selves in these all over again, and are mastered by them, their 
plight in the end is worse than before. How much better 
never to have known the right way, than, having known it, to 
turn back and abandon the sacred commandments delivered 
to them. For them the proverb has proved true: “The dog 
returns to its own vomit,’ and ‘the sow after a wash rolls in 
the mud again.’ ”?7 

(12) Again as the prophet says: “How grim a thing it is and 
how bitter to forsake the Lord your God."?? And again he 
speaks of you and of those like you: "They have forsaken 
me,” he says, "the spring of living water, and they have hewn 
out for themselves cisterns, cracked cisterns that can hold no 
water."? And against such action Paul advises when he says: 
*See to it, brothers, that no one among you has the wicked 
heart of a deserter from the living and true God."* A man 
does not desert God with his feet, but by performing evil 
deeds. And when it falls from the heights of a more eminent 
purpose, then is the unhappy soul separated from God who 
is the pivot and pole around which all good things revolve. 
You are not satisfied in attempting in bad faith to break your 
vow of entering religious life, but you also seek by the audac- 
ity of perversely defending your action to entice others by 
your pitiful arguments. For you keep insisting, as I see it, that 
even though a man commends himself into the hands of the 
abbot and promises to enter this sacred way of life, he should 
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not be deterred from violating such a promise. From such 
assertions, obviously, heresy is begotten unless you at once 
desist from this effort of yours. But one is not properly la- 
belled at once with the term heretic just as soon as he falls 
into heresy. For he only is rightly called a heretic who keeps 
to his error and defends this abominable and perfidious evil.?! 

(13) Moreover, it is not out of place, I believe, if I cite a few 
examples from the sacred canons, so that it will become evi- 
dent by quoting various authorities, what a wall of opposing 
law stands in the way of your apostacy, and that those follow- 
ing in the footsteps of your inconstancy will find no means of 
escape. For wherever you turn, the reins of authority will re- 
strain you and will correspondingly, and therefore, stoutly op- 
pose your base efforts. And so, as you try to wander off 
through circuitous routes of legal intricacies, through obsta- 
cles placed everywhere before you, and even against your 
own will you will return to the right path. Therefore, give 
your attention to what the council of Chalcedon decided: "For 
those who aspired to the monastic life, we decree that they 
shall not enter the army nor occupy any secular office. But 
those who attempt to do so and are not repentant are to be 
excommunicated, since they have not returned to that which 
for God's sake they had previously chosen."5 

(14) You should also note the decree of pope Leo: “Mon- 
astic vows freely and voluntarily taken cannot be abandoned 
without sinning. For what one has vowed to God he must 
fulfill. Hence, one who has deserted the monastic life and has 
chosen a less worthy life in the army or in marriage, must be 
cleansed by performing public penance, since, while an army 
career can be blameless, and marriage can be virtuous, to 
have turned one's back on a better choice is a transgression 


31. For the notion that persistence in heresy is true heresy, see Isidore of 
Seville, De haeresibus liber, ed. A. C. Vega (Scriptores ecclesiastici hispano- 
latini veteris et medii aevi 5, 1940), 25. This position is taken also by Augus- 
tine, De civitate Dei 18.51, 112. 

32. Gregory I, In Hiezechihelem 1.3.18, 43ff.; see also Ryan, Sources 112, 
no. 223. 

33. Burchard, Decretum 8.4: Ex concilio Chalced. 7 (PL 140, 793B); Ryan, 
Sources 112f., no. 224. 
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of the law."** Clearly, of your own free will you chose to be- 
come a monk when you vowed to enter the monastic life. 

(15) And so it is that this esteemed man did not say, what 
a man has put on he must not discard, but rather, what he 
has vowed to God he must fulfill, obviously pointing out that 
to take a vow is to assume a sacred obligation, and to break a 
vow is without doubt its violation. Hence, too, he did not add 
the words, to abandon the habit, but to turn your back on a 
better choice is a transgression of the law. Similarly, we find 
these words from the council of Toledo: “Dedication by a fa- 
ther or by one's own promise makes one a monk; either of 
these will be binding. Hence, to such we bar the way of re- 
turning to the world and forbid all going back to secular 
life."55 

(16) But now I must call a halt to this discussion, lest in 
trying to muster these many proofs from Scripture for my 
position, I appear to add frills to the due brevity of my letter. 
In the meantime, therefore, carefully note from the texts I 
have produced how deserving of punishment is the offense 
of breaking your vow to enter religious life. Wherefore, my 
dear son, despise the poisonous advice of evil flatterers, dread 
their pernicious, or better, their deadly urgings as ridiculous 
nonsense, and close your ears to the hissing of the ancient 
serpent. As you promised, do not put off fulfilling your vow, 
so that, which God forbid, you do not plunge into hell with 
apostates, but rather that, with Christ's helping hand, you 
may at length be conducted to glory in the company of those 
who have adhered to the teachings of the apostles. 


34. Burchard, Decretum 8.8: Ex decretis Leonis papae 26 (793D—794A); 
Ryan, Sources 113, no. 225. 

35. Burchard, Decretum 8.6: Ex Concilio Toletan. 49 (793CD); Ryan, Sources 
118, no. 226. 
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Peter Damian to Pope Clement II. He informs the pope of the emperor 
Henry III’s request and command to bring the sorry condition of the 
Marches to Clement’s attention. Because of the difficulties he hesitates 
to undertake the journey, but awaits the command of the pope, mean- 
while deploring Clement's apparent lack of interest in reform. 

(End of April 1047)! 


SO THE LORD CLEMENT? bishop of the highest see, the 
monk Peter the Sinner offers the service of his hum- 
4) blest devotion. 

(2) May your Grace be aware, most excellent lord, that the 
invincible lord Emperor? commissioned me, not once but fre- 
quently, and, if I may dare say so, deigned to ask that I come 
to you. He requested that I inform you both of what was 
happening in the churches of our region and of what I 
deemed imperative for you to do.* But although I dreaded 


1. For this date, see Lucchesi, Vita no. 77. 

2. Suidger, bishop of Bamberg, was elected Pope on 24 December 1046 
(E. von Guttenberg, Die Regesten der Bischéfe und des Domkapitels von Bamberg 
2 [Veróffentlichungen der Gesellschaft für fránkische Geschichte 6, 2 1939], 
99-108). He died in the monastery of S. Tommaso in Foglia near Pesaro on 
9 October 1047; A. von Reitzenstein, "Papst Clemens II. und sein Grabmal 
im Bamberger Dom," in: S. Müller-Christensen, Das Grab des Papstes 
Clemens II. im Dom zu Bamberg (1960), 9-31; on the question of his possible 
death by poison, see W. Specht and Kurt Fischer, Chemisch-toxikologische Studie 
an 9oo-jührigen Mumienrelikten (1960). See also F. Dressler, "Clement II, 
Pope," NCE 3 (1967), 928-929. 

3. It is not certain where Damian first met Henry III. He was present at 
the imperial coronation in Rome on 25 December 1046 (cf. Letter 70). Fur- 
ther meetings with the emperor, as may be gathered from the letter, could 
have taken place in early 1047 as Henry passed through the Marches; see 
Mitterelli-Costadoni, Annales Camaldulenses 2, 102ff., Lucchesi, Vita, no. 77, 
and Steindorff, Heinrich III. 2, 25f. The meeting referred to in Letter 43 at 
St. Apollinaris in Classe, took place in 1055. 

4. Damian's various complaints against individual clerics in the Marches 
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the difficulty of the journey and expressed my complete re- 
luctance to visit you, he was not deterred from his purpose, 
but absolutely commanded that I set out. But after I had trav- 
eled for three days and then returned to the hermitage,’ his 
letter, to be delivered personally to you, was brought to me,® 
which I will not presume to open before you have seen it. If 
you would, please read it for yourself, and along with it by 
your cover letter be pleased to determine whether or not I 
should visit you.” 

(3) In this dilemma, I both fear to waste my time in run- 
ning here and there, and yet I am consumed by feelings of 
extreme sorrow and compassion over the state of the Church 
in our area, in complete disarray because of evil bishops and 
abbots. Of what profit is it, my lord, for us to say that the 
Apostolic See has come back from darkness and turned to 
light? if we ourselves are still encompassed by the same dark- 
ness? How can one benefit from hoarding an abundance of 
food under lock and key if he be dying of hunger? To what 
avail is a man armed with a keen-edged sword if he does not 
attack the enemy that surrounds him? For Almighty God has 
set you in his stead? to be food, so to speak, for the people; 
from your resources he has armed the body of his Church 
against all the assaults of its enemies, all to the end that you 


were addressed to Gregory VI (Letter 13), Archbishop Lawrence of Amalfi 
(Letter 4), as well as to Henry III himself (Letter 20). On the general state 
of affairs in the Marches, see Prete, S. Pier Damiani and Palazzini, Chiesa 
Marchigiana. 

5. This three-day journey appears to refer more likely to an earlier re- 
turn-trip from meeting the emperor, than to a more recent visit to the pope. 

6. Letters of Henry III to Clement II have not survived. 

7. Dressler, Petrus Damiani 92 correctly noted Damian's hesitancy, and his 
putting off the visit to the pope despite the orders from the emperor. It is 
possible that the true cause was Damian's dissatisfaction with the pope over 
the latter's lack of forcefulness in dealing with the disreputable bishops in 
his region. 

8. Cf. Acts 26.18. This is possibly a reference to the events in Sutri and 
Rome during December 1046; see C. Violante, La pataria milanese e la riforma 
ecclesiastica 1 (Studi storici 11, 1955), 73. 

9. The Latin text uses the words vice sui; on which see M. Maccarrone, 
Vicarius Christi, storia del titolo papale (Lateranum N.S. 18, 1952), 53ff.; 
Woody, Damiani 1ooff. 
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may strive with heavenly virtue to pierce the heart of those 
who resist God, and to satisfy the hunger of our unworthiness 
with the food of divine revelation. But when we see that thief, 
the bishop of Fano,! cursed and excommunicated even by 
those who were called apostolic, but were not; and the 
bishop of Osimo also involved in so many and such unprec- 
edented crimes,!? and others deserving of condemnation for 
similar guilt, now returning from your court with such gloat- 
ing arrogance, my joyous hope is forcibly changed to grief. I 
indeed had hoped that you were about to set Israel free.!? 

(4) Wherefore, my good Lord, endeavor so to re-establish 
downtrodden and degraded justice and to apply the scourge 
of ecclesiastical energy, that the faction of evil may fall from 
its proud estate, and that the disposition of the humble may 
confidently recover its hope for better things.'* 


10. On the diocese of Fano, see Letter 4, n. 6. 

11. On the questions, who are here included under the title "apostolic," 
and who undertook these depositions, see Letter 13, n. 18. 

12. On the unnamed bishop of Osimo, see P. Compagnoni, Memorie isto- 
rico-critiche della chiesa e de’vescovi di Osimo 1 (1782); Grillantini, Osimo 139ff. 
just who this indicted bishop of Osimo was, is not certain. In 1022 (G. de 
Catino, Chronicon Farfense, ed. U. Balzani, Fonti per la storia d'Italia 33 
[1903], 254 and in 1037 (cf. Bartoccetti, Serie 15, 108) there was a bishop 
Gisler in office. In 1051 Damian addressed Letter 38 to a bishop Gisler of 
Osimo, who undoubtedly cannot be identified with the bishops of 1022 and 
1037, and who also could hardly be involved in so many and such unprece- 
dented crimes; see Prete, S. Pier Damiani 123 and Palazzini, Chiesa Marchi- 
giana 171f. Lucchesi, Vita, no. 40 is in error in assuming that Damian 
addressed still other letters to Gisler of Osimo; see Reindel, Neue Literatur 

09. 
19. Cf. Lk 24.21. See Laqua, Traditionen 297 n. 97, who conjectures that 
this citation from Luke is a reference to the Gospel text for Easter Monday, 
that in 1047 fell on 20 April, thus giving us a precise date for this letter. 

14. For further reference to Letter 26, see also Fois, Cardinali 42ff. 
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Peter Damian to the monk Honestus of Pomposa. Discussing the spir- 
itual significance of the heavenly manna and of the jubilee year, Da- 
mian criticizes his correspondent’s excessive eagerness for food. As a 
remedy he proposes the delights of spiritual food to be savored 
through meditation and love. 


(1047-1054)! 


O BROTHER HONESTUS,? the monk Peter the Sinner 
|| sends greetings. 

(2) Even though one is forced into battle under du- 
ress, he may still fight valiantly, compensating for the dis- 
honor of his degrading fear, as by his bravery he wins a 
victory. But if he both begins unwillingly, and with the enemy 
in sight, retreats out of fear, even though by flight he escapes 
the enemy's missiles, he will not avoid the stigma of disgrace. 
As far as I can learn, my brother, you, too, unwillingly swore 
to take up arms in the spiritual force, and after signing up 
made profession as a novice, performed no outstanding 
deeds, nothing brave, and certainly nothing worthy of praise, 
but having left Egypt, you began to grumble about the lim- 
ited quantity of the food and drink, to long for all the delight- 
ful things of Egypt, complaining with Israel that lived by the 
flesh: “If only we had died at the Lord's hand in Egypt,’ 


1. For this dating, see Lucchesi, Vita, no. 15 and 2, 154; L. Gatto, "Mai- 
nardo, vescovo di Silvacandida e abate di Pomposa," Rivista di storia della 
chiesa in Italia 16 (1962), 2-1-248, esp. 222f. dates this letter for ca. 1065. 

2. Most probably the monk here addressed was Honestus of Pomposa. 
Samaritani, Destinatari claims that he also was the same Honestus to whom 
Letter 1 was addressed, when he was still a layman. See Lucchesi, Clavis 88 
and Vita, no. 15, who agrees and furnishes further evidence. 

3. Lucchesi, Vita, no. 15 sees a relationship between this word and the 
greeting of Letter 1: "in the darkness of this Egypt." 
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where we sat around the fleshpots and had plenty of bread 
to eat."4 

(3) The king of Babylon cast you into the blazing furnace,? 
but he could not see the Son of God with you, walking amid 
the burning flames. The persecutor threw in a mass of tow, 
naptha, pitch, and faggots,? but the power of God did not 
extinguish for you this mighty fire. Of this fire, moreover, it 
was said that it burst out above the furnace to a height of 
forty-nine cubits. But it could not reach to fifty, that is, to 
the symbol of mystic jubilee.5 Jubilee is the year of rest, but 
the carnal fire of concupiscence has nothing to do with rest, 
but rather begets discord, since it troubles and disturbs a 
worthless mind burning with titillating allurements. It is not 
to be classified with that fire of the fiftieth day, of which it is 
said: "Mount Sinai was all smoking because the Lord had 
come down upon it in fire, and the smoke went up like the 
smoke of a kiln.”!° Nor does it correspond to that fire which 
also on the fiftieth day after the Lord's glorious resurrection 
came down upon the apostles in a variety of tongues.!! Now 
both of these fires came down, because both came from 
heaven. But the fire of which we spoke above, is said not to 
have come down, but to have ascended, so that it may be seen 
to proceed from the wantonness of carnal desire. 

(4) Brother, do not be a slave to gluttony or to the desires 
of the flesh, you who have vowed to the author of temperance 
to be his knight. You should be ashamed to be a serf to carnal 
pleasure, nor should you, after subjecting your neck to the 
noble yoke of Christ, submit to the chains of barbarians. Let 


4. Exod 16.3. For the variant "in Egypt," see Biblia sacra 2, 160. 

5. Cf. Dan 3.20, 92. 6. Cf. Dan 3.46-47. 

7. About seventy-five feet. 

8. H. Grundmann, "Jubel," in: idem, Ausgewáhlte Aufsätze 3 (Schriften der 
MGH 25, 3, 1978), 130—162. This is perhaps a reference to Lev 25.10—11: 
"and so you shall hallow the fiftieth year . . . the fiftieth year shall be your 
jubilee,” and to Num 36.4: ". .. that when the jubilee, that is, the fiftieth 
year of remission." See also Alcuin, Commentaria in sancii Iohannis evangelium 
7-43 (PL 100, 9970): ". .. for in the Old Testament we read, that the fiftieth 
year was to be called the jubilee, in which all the people could rest from their 
labor." Cf. R. North, "Jubilee Year", NCE 7 (1967), 1141. 

10. Exod 19.18. 11. Cf. Acts 2.3. 
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Eglon, king of Moab, not enslave you,? but like Ehud sud- 
denly run him through with the sword. Nor should Agag, the 
king of Amalek, press you, together with the earthly Israel, 
into his service,” but let Samuel in your presence cut him to 
pieces, every joint and limb. Nor should the destroyer of Je- 
rusalem appeal to you, he, that is, who because he provided 
alluring delights of the flesh, is said to have been the prince 
of cooks.!* If you should wish to eat something sweet, let the 
palate of your heart taste of that divine and mystic manna, 
of which it is said "that it tasted like the finest wheat flour 
mixed with honey."!5 This flour, indeed, is made from grain 
which falls to the ground and dies and bears a rich harvest.!9 
But this flour is mixed with honey, since the humanity of the 
Redeemer is filled with the sweetness of divinity. "God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself ”;!” or certainly, the 
honey in the flour is the spiritual sweetness of the letter of 
the Scriptures. 

(5) And so it was that the Hebrew people was reported to 
have made cakes from the manna: "The people," it says, 
*ground it up in hand-mills or pounded it in mortars, then 
boiled it in a pot and made it into cakes tasting like bread 
dipped in oil.”!8 Unless a cake is first opened, one is unable 
to taste what is hidden inside. And thus the pronouncements 
of the prophets are like cakes that hide the mystery of spiri- 
tual wisdom within a sheath of sensual words. He was unable 
to open this cake, to whom Isaiah said: "Come, read this 
book. And he answered: ‘I cannot,’ because it is sealed."!? 
The eunuch asked that this cake be opened for him when he 
replied to Philip who said: "Do you understand what you are 
reading? And he answered: ‘How can I understand unless 
someone gives me the clue?'"?? It was as if he were saying: 


12. Cf. Judg 3.12, 21. 

13. C£. 1 Sam 15.9, 33. 

14. Cf. 2 Kgs 25.8-12. The reference is to Nebuzaradan, who earlier in 
his career had been the butler of King Nebuchadnezzar. See F. H. Weisbach, 
“Nabuzardan,” RE 32 (1935), 1495f. 

15. Exod 16.31. 16. Cf. John 12.24. 

17. 2 Cor 5.19. 18. Num 11.8. 

19. Is 29.11. 20. Acts 8.30—31. 
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*Now I hold this cake in my hand, but I cannot eat it unless 
a skilled hand opens it and exposes for me the spiritual ker- 
nel that lies hidden within the chaff of the words." Of those 
who cannot open it by themselves, Jeremiah says: "Young 
children beg for bread, but no one was there to break it for 
them."?! 

(6) Therefore, my dear friend, carefully pound this manna, 
this food of lifegiving nourishment, in the mortar of your 
meditation; always boil it in the pot of fervent love, that you 
might gratify your inmost soul on the food that rained down 
from heaven. May this intimate banquet sweeten the lips of 
your heart, may it invite your soul to participate in this heav- 
enly feast. And lastly, may this food delight the taste of your 
mind, may it arouse you to yearn for the refreshments of the 
supernal repast. 

(7) And so, repressing your desire for other nourishment, 
long for and seek with full desire only one. "One thing I ask 
of the Lord, one think I seek."?? This unity was lacking in 
the fire that rose forty-nine cubits,?? since the carnal appetite, 
while quickly flitting about from one thing to another, does 
not possess the one objective, namely the cause and the pur- 
pose, in which it can find delightful repose. But the year of 
jubilee is bound by this unity, because the entire hope and 
purpose of the saints is placed in the love of the Creator 
alone, in it resides all their repose. Everything that they do is 
directed toward him, and they find their rest from all earthly 
vanity in him alone, as if it were the year of jubilee. For as 
the seventh day which is celebrated each week, or certainly 
the sabbatical year of rest?* which is also observed every 
seventh? year signifies this time of rest in which the saints 


21. Lam 44. 22. Ps 27.4. 

23 Cf. Dan 3.47. 24. Cf. Lev 25.4—5. 

25. On the hallowing of the number seven signifying rest, that first ap- 
pears in Gen 2.2—3, see Augustine, De civitate Dei 11.31, 351 and 22.30, 865; 
Augustine, Epistula 55.18, ed. A. Goldbacher, CSEL 34 (1898), 188f.; Gre- 
gory L, Moralia 35.8.16, PL 76, 758BC; and on the number seven in general, 
see V. Foster Hopper, Medieval Number Symbolism (Columbia University. Stud- 
ies in English and Comparative Literature 132, 1938), 43ff.; H. Meyer, Die 
Zahlenallegorese im MA (Münstersche Mittelalter-Schriften 25, 1975), 133- 


139. 
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love God alone, and in him rest from all the disturbances of 
the world, so the year of jubilee, that is, the fiftieth year, de- 
notes the last repose?? in which all the elect will enjoy untrou- 
bled and endless rest. In this life the soul of only one or the 
other saintly person rests in God through certain hope and 
pure love, for the flesh is disturbed by many calamities in 
which everything goes wrong. Thus every week had a sabbath 
of days, a seven-year period had a sabbath of years, but the 
jubilee was the sabbath of sabbaths. From seven times seven 
we arrive at the number forty-nine, and then by adding an- 
other unit, we come to the number fifty, namely jubilee. As 
in this category we say seven times seven, so mentally we dou- 
ble the period of rest for body and soul. 

(8) Now in the jubilee of our repose, that is, in the life of 
eternal happiness, each of the elect enjoys the unchanging 
quiet not only of the soul but also of the body, so that neither 
substance will be troubled by any unseemly violence. In the 
year of jubilee the trumpet sounds and everyone recovers his 
property," “for,” as the apostle says, "at the word of com- 
mand, at the sound of the archangel's voice and God's trum- 
pet call, the Lord himself will descend from heaven, and the 
dead who are Christ's will rise."?* What does it mean to de- 
scend at the sound of the archangel's voice and at God's 
trumpet call, if not, as it were, to resound with the blare of 
trumpets? And what is meant by the words, the dead who are 
Christ's will rise, if not that each will regain his possessions? 
For then will Abraham and Moses, then certainly will Pilate 
and Herod and everyone, whether he be a just man or a sin- 
ner, retrieve the rights to his possessions when he is again 
clothed in the flesh he had temporarily set aside, so that with 
his own body each one will receive what he deserves. Where- 
fore, the damned now have a certain repose for both these 
substances, since they achieve perfect pleasure for both body 
and soul, so that the flames of concupiscence which proceed 
from their overheated soul as from the furnace of the Chal- 


26. On the number 50, see n.8. 
27. Cf. Lev 25.9-10. 28. 1 Thess 4.16. 
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deans,? may be seen to rise to seven times seven, that is, to 
forty-nine cubits; but since they do not purposefully strive for 
that unity which is God, they do not reach the fulness of 
blessed jubilee. 

(9) But we who seek this jubilee with God, that is, this re- 
pose, must show this jubilee with God in ourselves. Whoever 
does not allow God to repose in his heart in this life, will not 
afterwards be rewarded with the repose of life in heaven. 
Does he not somehow seek for the quiet of jubilee in us, since 
it is said in Isaiah: "On whom will my spirit rest, if not on the 
man of humble heart, free of ambition, and on him who re- 
veres my words?"*? Did not the dove, which then prefigured 
the Holy Spirit, seek rest? Of this dove we read, that "because 
she could find no place where she could settle, she came back 
to Noah in the ark."*! This dove did not find a place to rest 
on the water that imperilled the earth, because the Holy 
Spirit never rests on those who will perish with the world. 
The dove came back to the ark in which there were eight 
persons, because the Holy Spirit deigns to dwell in those in 
whom, through the cleansing of baptism, resides a certain 
hope of blessed resurrection. Hence it is written that "the 
Spirit of God hovered over the surface of the waters."*? Did 
not the Lord himself promise to take his rest in us when he 
said: "Anyone who loves me will heed what I say, and my 
Father will love him, and we will come to him and make our 
dwelling with him"??? He complained that he had not found 
rest with a certain man when he said: "Foxes have their dens 
and the birds their nests, but the Son of Man has nowhere to 
lay his head."** Therefore, anyone who begets in his heart the 
poison of anything evil should be quick to drive out the foxes 
from the den within him, so that in it the Son of God might 
be able properly to lay his head. O you, whoever you are, turn 


29. Cf. Dan 3.47-48. 

30. Is 66.2. Damian's citation here varies from the Vulgate, but seems to 
follow the text used by Augustine, Enarrationes in psalmos 73.24, 1021; also 
92.6, 1296; similarly also Jerome, Ezechiel 726. 

31. Gen 8.9. 32. Gen 1.2. 

33. John 14.23. 34. Lk 9.58. 
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your heart, the cave for foxes, into a secret mortar of pure 
meditation where you never cease finely pounding the manna 
of heavenly eloquence, so that from it may come forth for 
you bread dipped in oil. For bread dipped in oil is the under- 
standing of Sacred Scripture, seasoned with the sweetness of 
the Holy Spirit. May this Spirit, my dear brother, come to you; 
may he rid you, along with Samson,” of the bonds of idleness 
and torpor, and incite you to engage the enemy eagerly and 
bravely. 

(10) When things are desperate, it is glorious to act boldly; 
it is exceptional news when one who is rushing into disaster 
wins an unexpected victory. When the Roman consul Marcel- 
lus unexpectedly fell into the hands of the Gauls, and with 
the heavily armed enemy surrounding him completely cut 
him off from escape, like a lightning flash he attacked their 
King Vitromarus, and after the king was slain, in company 
with his colleague Marcus Scipio, he killed a great number of 
the enemy.* Why should we marvel if what was achieved 
against men and brought off by human bravery, should now 
take place against the devil through the power of the Holy 
Spirit? Therefore, dear brother, shake off this ignoble cow- 
ardice, this deep-seated listlessness, take up arms like a man, 
and with the shield of deep introspection ward off the javelins 
launched by your opponents. Let the brigands who were 
about to run Isboseth through not find you in bed asleep,?? 
but rather let the forces of the Philistines see you fighting 
indomitably like David.*? 

(11) That you may come to win this victory with God's help, 
no longer complain with Israel of the flesh, and say: “Our 
whole being has dried up; there is nothing wherever we look 
except this manna,"* but rather you should chant joyfully 
with the prophet and with good cheer: "How sweet in my 


85. Cf. Judg 16.28—50. 

36. See Eutorpius, Breviarium ab urbe condita 3.6, ed. H. Droysen, MGH 
Auct. ant. 2 (1879), 48. The names in Damian's MS of Eutropius are corrupt. 
The king of the Gauls was Viridomarus, and the colleague was Gnaeus Cor- 
nelius Scipio. 

37. Cf. 2 Sam 4.5-6. 38. Cf. 1 Sam 19.8. 

39. Num 11.6. 
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mouth are your words, O Lord, sweeter on my tongue than 
honey and the honey-comb."*? And so, let the eagerness for 
any carnal delicacy, which falls into the pit, be done away with 
wholly, let the enticing delights of the flesh disappear, and 
may spiritual delights never cease to nourish the taste of our 
mind. Carnal feasts are good for nothing but providing nour- 
ishment for worms, while spiritual food will not allow a man 
to die, but will guard him on the way to the pleasantly green 
pastures of eternity. The former drive their devotees into 
hell-fire, thirsting with the rich man for a drop of water;*! 
the latter, with Daniel, open for us the secrets of heavenly 
mystery.*? Of the former, moreover, it was said: “Food is for 
the belly and the belly for food, and one day God will put an 
end to both”;* but of the latter: "Your lips drop sweetness 
like the honey-comb, my bride, honey and milk are under 
your tongue."^* And again: "The fountain in the gardens is a 
spring of running water flowing down from Lebanon."45 

(12) I will not further write of the vain desire for precious 
garments, a disease from which you are said to suffer, for I 
am unable to extend my remarks, as you will understand, 
because the parchment is running out. But I direct you in 
your good sense to the letter I wrote to your abbot Mainardus 
on this subject, asking that you not run through it too 
quickly and perfunctorily, but carefully note therein what is 
of importance. Dear brother, may almighty God take from 
you this strong affection for carnal sensation and strengthen 
you in a solid desire for that which is spiritual. 


40. Ps 119.103. On Damian's variant text, cf. Jerome, Commentariorum in 
Amos prophetam libri tres, ed. M. Adriaen, CC 76 (1969), 347. 


41. Cf. Lk 16.24. 42. Cf. Dan 10. 
43. 1 Cor 6.13. 44. Cant 4.11. 
45. Cant 4.15. E 


46. Most probably this is Letter 24. 
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Peter Damian to the hermit Leo of Sitria. After acknowledging Leo as 
his spiritual father and teacher, he presents for his approval or disap- 
proval the following discussion of the question: whether one should use 
plural formulae in the divine office or at Holy Mass when one is pray- 
ing or celebrating alone. His affirmative solution is based on the doc- 
trine of the mystical body of Christ. In conclusion he appends his 
celebrated panegyric to the eremitical life. (1048-1053)! 


The book of the humble monk, Peter, which is en- 
titled “The Lord be with you.” 


O HIS MASTER LEO,? who became a recluse for love of 
heavenly freedom, the monk Peter the Sinner, his ser- 
vant and son. 


1. For the date assigned, see Neukirch 95. This letter appeared in print 
in 1591, even before Gaetani’s edition of Damian’s writings. It was appended 
to G. Ferrari’s edition of Melchior Hittorp, De divinis catholicae ecclesiae officiis 
et mysterüs (1610), 715—728; on which see J. J. Ryan, "Pseudo-Alcuin's Liber 
de divinis officiis and the Liber ‘Dominus vobiscum’ of St. Peter Damiani,” 
Mediaeval Studies 14 (1952), 159—163, esp. 159 n. 2. Miccoli, Théologie 463 
has called it "one of the most important ecclesiological works among all the 
theological literature of the middle ages." The letter occasioned many special 
investigations of its contents: Kolping, Petrus Damiani; W. Ferretti, “La com- 
munita cristiana secondo S. Pier Damiani o l'opuscolo ‘Dominus vobiscum,’” 
Studi su San Pier Damiano in onore del Cardinale Gaetano Cicognani (Biblioteca 
Cardinale Gaetano Cicognani 5, 1961), 49—62; Lassus, Solitude; E. Bargellini, 
"La preghiera dell'eremita: solitudine o communione," Vita monastica 26 
(1972), 178-199; M. B. Pranger, "Petrus Damiani de kluzenaar: Let leven 
als kunstwerk,” Tijdschrift voor Theologie 17 (1977), 250—262. Letter 28 has 
been translated into many languages: In German, see Kolping, Petrus Dami- 
ani, with the exception of Damiani's apostrophe to the eremitical life; an 
Italian translation by G. Ignesti, S. Pierdamiano. Scritti monastici 2 (I classici 
cristiani 1.4, 1959), 115—143. A French translation by J. Winandy, prepared 
for SC, has not yet appeared. In English, McNulty, St. Peter Damian (1959), 

-81. 

2 2. The identity of the recipient remains uncertain. In Letter 44 Damian 
speaks of three persons named Leo: first of a Leo of Sitria, whom Damian 
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(2) Your prudent holiness is not unaware, my dear father, 
that I regard you, not as just some colleague or friend, but 
as a father, a teacher, a master, and lord, dearer to me than 
almost all other mortals. I am confident that because of the 
urgency of your prayer I will find a hearing at the court of a 
merciful God. And what more can I say? Since I have re- 
garded you as my guardian angel from whose mouth has 
come advice whenever doubtful matters made me hesitate 
and inquire, I have readily and unquestioningly accepted 
your word as if it were the voice of an angel speaking to me 
from heaven. So, whenever I am in crisis over any matter of 
conscience, before coming to consult you I first privately beg 
the Lord in his goodness to make you as it were an instru- 
ment of his Will, that from your lips He might command the 
course I am to take in the doubtful matter that lies before 
me. Now, too, following my usual custom, I ask you to teach 
me what I should reply to those many inquirers who have 
often demanded an answer of me. 

(3) Many of the brothers who follow the eremitical life fre- 
quently ask me whether, since they live alone in their cells, 
they are allowed to say, “The Lord be with you,” and “Pray, 
sir, your blessing"; and whether, since they are alone, they 
should reply to themselves according to the practice of the 
Church. Some of them, as if arguing with themselves, reply: 
"Are we to ask a blessing of the stones or from the boards of 
the cell, or to say to them, "T'he Lord be with you'?" On the 


calls “his lord,” a man with whom he has had close relations; of another Leo, 
who as a penance had garbed himself in chains; and of still another hermit 
called Leo Praezensis. The last is thought by some authors to be the most 
likely recipient of this letter, his name indicating that he is from Monte Pre- 
gio (Ignesti, Scritti, 32), or from Prezzo near Sulmona; cf. Kolping, Petrus 
Damiani 15. But more probably, according to Neukirch 95, Ferretti, La com- 
munità, 54 n. 3, and Lassus, Solitude 25, the addressee was Leo of Sitria, a 
hermit at Fonte Avellana, and especially, in frequent contact with Damian, 
and who, in this letter as well as in Letter 44 is called “his lord.” He may also 
be the same person who is also addressed as "my lord" in Letter 117, and to 
whom in 1064 he referred in Letter 110 as "having lived as a solitary for 
almost twenty years." See also Mittarelli-Costadoni, Annales Camaldulenses 2, 
158. The monastery of Santa Maria de Sitria, near Sassoferrato (ItPont 4, 55), 
was founded by Romuald (Peter Damian, Vita Romualdi 64, 106). 
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other hand, others fear that if in any way they should aban- 
don the traditional ecclesiastical ordo they would sin for hav- 
ing lessened the length of divine service. And when I am 
asked for a solution to this question, I in like ignorance am 
challenged to make inquiry instead. Since, then, I am encom- 
passed by these perplexing questions, I return to my guard- 
ian angel as is my wont, and follow a beaten path not to the 
fount of Ciceronian eloquence, but rather to the source of 
divine wisdom. 


That holy simplicity is rightly preferred to the world's philosophers 


(4) I reject Plato? who pried into the secrets of hidden na- 
ture, ascribed limits to the orbits of the planets, and calcu- 
lated the movements of the stars. Pythagoras, also, dividing 
all the regions of a spherical body with his rule, I count for 
little. Nicomachus, too, by worn out calendars, I reject;* and 
Euclid also I disdain, stooped from his perplexing studies of 
geometrical figures. I pass by all the rhetors with their em- 
bellishments and reflexions without distinction, and all the 
dialecticians with their syllogisms and sophistic quibbles I 
consider unworthy of this question. Let the nudist philoso- 
phers forever shiver in their nakedness for love of wisdom, 
and the peripatetics seek truth at the bottom of a well.5 For I 
seek from you the highest truth,® that which rose from the 
earth and does not now lie ignobly hidden in a well, but has 
been made manifest to all the world and reigns in everlasting 


3. On Damian's knowledge of Plato, see Cantin, Pierre Damien 145 n. 2, 
and idem, Sciences séculiéres 202 n. 48. Damian's detailed acquaintance with 
Plato's works is about as likely as it is with Pythagoras, Nichomachus, and 
Euclid, here cited. Their names are used only as symbols of their thought 
and erudition. See Dressler, Petrus Damiani 187. 

4. See J. Gonsette, Pierre Damien et la culture profane (Essais philosophiques 
7, 1956), 24 n. 1, who sees a reference to Juvenal, Saturae 6.573f. 
= 5. The source here might be Plato's reference in Theaetetus 174A and 
Diogenes Laertius, De clarorum philosophorum vitis, dogmatibus et apophthegma- 
tibus libri decem 1.94, relating the story of Thales, who while engaged in noc- 
turnal stargazing fell into a well. Damian repeats this reference also in Letter 
121 and in Letter 119; see Cantin, Pierre Damien 462ff.; for similar ideas in 
Otloh of Sankt Emmeram, cf. Cantin, Sciences séculiéres 185 n. 9. 

6. Cf. Ps 85.12. 
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majesty in heaven. What are the fabled fictions of wild poets 
to me? Why bother with the buskined crises of the strutting 
tragedians? Let the rout of comedians stop the flow of poi- 
soned scurilities dropping from their noisy lips, and let the 
crowd of satirists stop burdening their tables with the bitter 
banquets of gnawing slander. The Ciceronian orators' studied 
words of elegant urbanity do not ring true for me, nor should 
the rhetoricians of the school of Demosthenes compose sly 
arguments that deceptively persuade. Back into your shad- 
ows, all you who are defiled with the impurities of worldly 
wisdom; they who are blinded by the sulphurous splendor of 
the learning of darkness do nothing for me. Let the simplicity 
of Christ instruct me and let the true rusticity of the wise 
break the bonds of my uncertainty. "For," as Paul says, "since 
the world in its wisdom did not know God, God wished to 
save those who have faith through the foolishness of the mes- 
sage that we preach."? 

(5) Away, then, with the written letter that brings death; let 
the lifegiving Spirit attend us. “It is death," as the same 
Apostle says, "to be concerned with the wisdom of the flesh, 
but life and peace flow from the wisdom of the spirit, for the 
wisdom of the flesh is at enmity with God, since it never could 
and never does submit to God's law."? Therefore, since the 
wisdom of the flesh is unable to submit to the yoke of God's 
law, how can it ever understand God's law when its eyes are 
clouded by the smoke of pride? Come then, father, quickly 
undo for me the knot of the problem posed to me, and do 
not permit the long-winded schools of the proud philoso- 
phers to circumvent the disciple of the humble Christ. Let my 
guardian angel tell me that of which all the naive dialecticians 
are ignorant; let wise naiveté speak of things which foolish 
wisdom does not understand. And so, dear father, prudently 
analyze what is here set forth, so that once divine wisdom has 
been attained, it will be of no further use for anyone to dis- 
cuss this question. 


7. 1 Cor 1.21. 8. Cf. 2 Cor 3.6. 
9. Rom 8.6-7. 
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Why does one say, "Pray, sir, a blessing"? 


(6) But perhaps you will first order me to offer my own 
solution to this question? and then afterwards give your own 
opinion, after the fashion of the masters in the schools who 
ask the boys what they think of a certain difficulty in the 
proposition before them, so that they may learn from the 
students' response their capacity for learning. And so I will 
not delay in saying what I think about this question, with all 
deference to the faith, so that your authority may correct 
what I have said badly, or test what my industry has achieved. 
But it will not be irrelevant if I should first attempt to show 
for what purpose these practices became customary in the 
churches, and then, as the grace of God may see fit, to ex- 
plain my position on the points that have been raised. The 
one who is about to read, for the sake of great humility asks 
for a blessing not from the priest, but from whomever the 
priest might bid, saying: “Please, sir, a blessing.”!! And the 
priest, responding in like humility, does not delegate the of- 
fice of blessing to any of his subordinates, nor does he himself 
presume to give the blessing, but rather asks that God, who 
is above all things should bestow the blessing. 


On the origin of "The Lord be with you" 


(7) The phrase, “The Lord be with you,”!? is the priest's 
greeting to the people. He prays that the Lord be with them 
as He deigned to say in the words of the prophet: “I will live 


10. On this and the following discussions, see Eisenhofer, Handbuch 1, 
186ff.; Jungmann, Missarum sollemnia 1, 446ff. As models that Damian might 
have used are the following: Amalrius of Metz, Florus of Lyons, Pseudo- 
Alcuin, and Remigius of Auxerre; see A. Kolping, "Amalar von Metz und 
Florus von Lyon,” Zs. für katholische Theologie 73 (1951), 424—464; A. Caban- 
iss, Amalarius of Metz (1954); idem, "Florus of Lyons,” Classica et Mediaevalia 
19 (1958), 212-232; Woody, Damiani 87ff. A copy of Amalarius, De officiis 
was in the library of Fonte Avellana; cf. Vitaleti, La biblioteca 76; Pierucci, 
Inventari 172; but Damian seems to have made little use of it. 

11. See Ordo Romanus 1.36.79, 4.90, and 91, 167f.; on the origin of this 
formula, used before the reading, see Biron, Bréviaire 1, 384. 

12. Remigius of Auxerre, who had compiled the work of Florus of Lyons, 
and whose De celebratione missae et eius significatione was printed as c. 40 of 
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in their midst."!? And the Savior said to his disciples and to 
all the faithful: “Know that I am with you.” Of course, the 
wording of this greeting is not some recent human innovation 
but is proven to be based on the ancient authority of Sacred 
Writ. Anyone diligently inquiring there will find that it is 
often found both in the singular and in the plural: in the 
singular, as when the angel said to the Blessed Mother of 
God: "Hail, full of grace, the Lord be with you."!5 The angel 
also greeted Gideon with the words: "The Lord be with you, 
valiant warrior." In the book of Ruth, Boaz greeted his 
reapers in the plural: “The Lord be with you"; and likewise 
in the book of Chronides, the prophet sent by God hailed 
Asa, the king of Judah, and his army returning victorious 
from battle, with the words: "The Lord be with you, for you 
were with the Lord."!? 

(8) When the Church, therefore, accepts the salutary greet- 
ing of the priest, it prayerfully greets him in return and in 
doing so prays, asking that as he had wished the Lord to be 
with them, that He too might deign to be with him, saying: 
“And with your spirit,”!® that is, may almighty God be with 
your soul that you might worthily pray to Him for our salva- 
tion. And note that she says not "with you," but "with your 
spirit," to remind us that everything that is performed in the 
Church's liturgies should be done in a spiritual manner. And 
rightly do we wish God to be with man's spirit, because in 
mind and spirit rational man was created in the image and 


Pseudo-Alcuin's De officiis liber (cf. A. Franz, Die Messe im deutschen MA [1902], 
405), could have been used directly by Damian (cf. Pseudo-Alcuin, De divinis 
officiis 40, 1248D), but there is dependence on Amalarius, Liber officialis 3.9.2, 
ed. I. M. Hassens, (Studi e testi 139 [1948], 258) and Florus of Lyons, De 
expositione missae 12, ed. P. Duc (Etude sur l'Expositio missae de Florus de 
Lyon, suive d'une édition critique du texte [1937], 99); see also Woody, Dam- 
iani 155 n. 1. 


13. Lev 26.11—12; 2 Cor 6.16. 14. Mt 28.20. 
15. Lk 1.28. 16. Judg 6.12. 
17. Ruth 2.4. 18. 2 Chr 15.2. 


19. Cf. 2 Tim 4.22, where, according to Kolping, Petrus Damiani 76f., 
Damian is using Semitic repetition. See Florus, De expositione missae 13, 
100ff.; Remigius, De celebratione missae = Pseudo-Alcuin, De divinis officiis 40, 
1249A, and Ordo Romanus 4.22, 160. 
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likeness of God, and in these faculties is capable of receiving 
divine grace and enlightenment. 

(9) In like manner, the bishop's greeting to the people, in 
which he says “Peace to you,””° is not the product of human 
ingenuity, but also derives from the authority of Sacred Scrip- 
ture. In the Old Testament we find the angel saying to Daniel: 
“Do not be afraid, O man of desires; peace be with you; play 
the man, be strong.”?! And in the New Testament we read 
that the Lord almost always greeted his disciples with the 
words: "Peace be with you."?? And he recommended the same 
form of salutation to his disciples, saying: "Into whatsoever 
house you may enter, salute it, saying: Peace be to this 
house."?5 It is proper, therefore, that the successors of the 
apostles, that is, the heads of churches, use this form of greet- 
ing in saluting the house of God in which all should be chil- 
dren of peace, that the greeting of peace may rest upon them 
and may be profitable both to those who bestow and to those 
who receive the greeting. 


That as other parts of Sacred. Scripture may not be changed, so too 
the phrase, "The Lord be with you." 

(10) Now, therefore, it is clear from what was said above, 
that just as the prophetical writings, the poetry of the psalms, 
and the grace of the Gospels were all made known to us by 
God, so also the phrase, “The Lord be with you,” comes not 
from some whim of human creation but from the authority 
of the Old and New Testament. And just as nothing may be 
subtracted from or added to the authority of divine Scripture 
according to changing circumstances, but everything is to be 
observed according to the Church's tradition, so too this 
priestly greeting is never subject to passing fancy that allows 
us now to say it, and now to omit it, for even if only one is 
present, it is unlawful to change the tradition of the Church. 


20. On the origin of the peace-greeting, see Eisenhofer, Handbuch 1, 
186ff.; Jungmann, Missarum sollemnia 1, 467 n.21. 

21. Dan 10.19. 22. Lk 24.36; John 20.20. 

29. Lk 10.5; Mt 10.12. 
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That holy Church is both one in many and 
entire in each individual 

(11) Truly the Church of Christ is so joined together by the 
bond of love that in many it is one, and in each it is mystically 
complete.?* Thus we at once observe that the whole Church 
is rightly called the one and only bride of Christ, and we 
believe each individual soul, by the mystery of baptism, to be 
the Whole Church.” For the entire Church, as it presently 
exists, was detected by the prophetic nose of Isaac when he 
said to one of his sons: "Yes, the smell of my son is like the 
smell of a fertile field."?** And the woman in debt who, at 
Elisha's command, scattered her last bit of oil like seed and 
at once reaped a rich harvest when it overflowed her jars,?’ 
certainly prefigured the Church. 

(12) If you search diligently through the open fields of 
Holy Scripture, you will find that the Church is often repre- 
sented by one man or one woman. And although, because of 
the great number of people, the Church seems to be of many 
parts, it is still one and simple in the mystical federation of 
one faith and one divine regeneration. And further, although 
seven women took one husband, one virgin is said to have 
been espoused to the heavenly bridegroom. Of her, indeed, 
the apostle said: "I arranged for you to marry Christ that I 
might give you away as a chaste virgin to this one husband."?? 

(13) And so we can conclude from what was said above, 
that since the whole Church is symbolized in the person of 
one individual, and since, moreover, the Church is said to be 
a virgin, holy Church is both one in all and complete in each 
of them; that is to say, simple in many by reason of the unity 


24. On the unity of the Church with Christ, and of the faithful with one 
another, Kolping, Petrus Damiani 78 refers to Cyprian, Epistula 74.1, ed. W. 
Hartel, CSEL 3 (1871), 808; see also Henri de Lubac, Glauben aus der Liebe 
(1970), 410ff. and Fois, Cardinali 91ff. 

25. On Damian's conviction that the whole Church may be seen in each 
soul, see Kolping, Petrus Damiani 79; Fornasari, Pier Damiani 167f. 

26. Gen 27.27. 27. Cf. 2 Kgs 4.1-7. 

28. Cf. Is 4.1. 29. 2 Cor 11.2. 
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of faith, and multiple in each through the bond of love and 
the various charismatic gifts,” since all are from one, and all 
are one. 


On the unity of the universal Church 

(14) Indeed, although holy Church is divided into the great 
number of persons involved, she is fused into one by the fire 
of the Holy Spirit; and therefore, even though she seems to 
be divided into parts with respect to her physical circum- 
stances, the mystic integrity of her inmost unity can in no way 
be broken up. "For the love of God has been poured into our 
hearts by the Holy Spirit which has been given us."?! This 
same spirit who is undoubtedly both single and multiple, one 
in the essence of his majesty and multiple in the diversity of 
his charismatic gifts, grants his charisms to holy Church 
which he fills, so that she is both one in her totality and whole 
in all her parts. Truth itself affirmed the secret of this indi- 
visible unity when he spoke to the Father of his disciples: “I 
pray not only for these,” he said, “but for those also who 
through their words will believe in me, that they all may be 
one, Father, even as you are in me and I am in you, that they, 
too, may be one in us so that the world may believe it was you 
who sent me. I have given them the glory you gave to me, 
that they may be one as we are one.”*? 

(15) If they are one who believe in Christ, then wherever 
an individual member is physically present, there too the 
whole body is present by reason of the sacramental mystery. 
And whatever is fitting for the whole, is in some way fitting 
for each part, so that it is not out of the question for an 
individual to say what the assembly of the Church says to- 
gether, just as that which an individual properly utters may 
also be voiced by many without reproach. Thus when we are 
in community we all rightly say together: "Listen to me, Lord, 
and answer me, poor and needy as I am; keep my soul, for I 
am holy.” And when we are alone it is not improper for us 


go. Cf. Heb 2.11. 31. Rom 5.5. 
32. John 15.20-22. 
33. Ps 86.1-2. 
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to chant: "Shout for joy to honor God our strength, shout to 
acclaim the God of Jacob."** Nor is it out of order that many 
of us together say: "I will bless the Lord at all times, his praise 
shall be on my lips continually."55 And alone we often say in 
the plural: “Proclaim with me the greatness of the Lord, to- 
gether let us extol his name”; and many other things of this 
sort. Hence, since in the one case being alone does not prej- 
udice the use of the plural, so too in the other a group of the 
faithful does not cause disharmony by using the singular. 
And this is so because by the power of the Holy Spirit who 
dwells in each and at the same time fills all, our solitude is at 
once plural and our community is singular. 


That if "The Lord be with you" is not said because one is alone, 

then many other phrases must be omitted 

(16) Now, therefore, let those who ask: "Are we to beg a 
blessing of the stones or of the boards of the cell, or to say to 
them that the Lord be with them?" answer me and explain 
why, when they are alone in their cells, they say: “Come, let 
us sing to the Lord"??' I pray you, brothers, tell me, if I may 
speak with your leave, when you are alone, whom do you 
exhort? Whom do you invite to the celebration of the night 
offices when you say: "Come, let us sing to the Lord,” or, 
"Come let us worship the Lord, the King of martyrs"??? 
These are called invitatories for the reason, no doubt, that by 
them the faithful are invited to give praise to God. But if no 
one at all hears you, from whom do you elicit praise for the 
Lord with your urging words? 

(17) Come now, brothers, tell me also this: i£ you do not 
have in mind the mystical unity of the Church, but rather the 
number of those who are physically present, to whom do you 
say: "Let us all arise at night and keep watch";*? or that other 


34. Ps 81.2. 35. Ps 34.1. 
36. Ps 34-3- 37. Ps 95.1 
38. Ibid. 


39. Breviarium Romanum. The Common of several Martyrs. Invitatory An- 
tiphon at Matins. 
40. Breviarium Romanum, Ambrosian hymn for Matins on Sunday. 
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verse: "Let us all quickly arise after refreshing our limbs in 
sleep?"*! Why, indeed, do you not quietly omit, or do violence 
to the text by rendering in the singular, all hymns and all 
orations which the doctors of the Church had composed in 
the plural? 

(18) When you come to the lessons, moreover, since you 
consider it wrong to ask or give a blessing with no one pre- 
sent, why do you read the homilies of the Fathers and the 
sermons of the preachers in which, by the very fact that you 
read them, you appear to be speaking to the people and to 
be addressing all your words in the second person, that is, to 
your audience? And to look closely at the very words of the 
homilies, to whom, I ask, do you say: "Listen, my dear broth- 
ers,"*?? and the rest that follows, although no brothers are pre- 
sent? And if you should wish to force them into the singular, 
against which the style protests, since this is quite impossible, 
you would have to omit them and then compose new pieces. 
Why, moreover, when you come to the orations do you say: 
"Let us pray," since there is no one present to pray with you? 
Who is it that you invite to common prayer when you see no 
one around? Why also at the end of the office do you use the 
customary phrase: “Let us bless the Lord,"* although there 
is no one at hand to bless the Lord with you? 

(19) You should therefore think carefully about these 
things and many others too numerous to mention, and 
whether you are alone or with others you should uniformly 
observe the traditional norms of the Church. For if the doc- 
tors of the Church had thought it expedient, they would have 
given us one form for those who perform the Church's offices 
alone, and another for a group. But satisfied to establish one 
form without distinction, they taught us always to observe a 
single established order without exception. In so doing, they 
saw to it that whatever an individual member of the Church 
reverently offered in the divine services is also universally 
presented by the faith and devotion of all. The Church pos- 


41. Breviarium Romanum, Hymn for Matins on Monday. 
42. See Jungmann, Missarum sollemnia 1, 518. 
43. On the origin of this phrase, see Biron, Bréviaire 2, 81. 
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sesses one spirit by which its one body is given life, presided 
over by Christ its head. And so the whole Church is a union 
of various members, but without doubt it is one body founded 
on the strength of one faith and permeated by the power of 
one life-giving Spirit. Hence the apostle says: "There is one 
Body, one Spirit, just as you were all called into one and the 
same hope when you were called."** It is proper, therefore, 
that whatever any individual member of the faithful performs 
in the sacred liturgy, the whole Church appears to do in the 
harmony of its single faith and love.” 


That the sacrifice placed upon the altar is offered by men 
and women alike 

(20) And so it is that in celebrating Mass, when we say: 
"Remember, Lord, your servants and handmaids," that im- 
mediately we add, "for whom we offer, or who themselves 
offer to you, this sacrifice of praise."49 From these prayers it 
is obvious that this sacrifice of praise is offered by all the 
faithful, not only by men but also by women, even though it 
appears to be offered only by the priest in particular. This is 
so because that which he holds in his hands in this divine 
oblation the whole body of the faithful also offers by their 
devout spiritual intention. And this is clearly indicated by the 
words: “We therefore beg you, Lord, that at your pleasure 
you accept this offering of our service and that of your whole 
household."^ By these words it becomes clearer still that the 
sacrifice placed upon the altar by the priest is offered in com- 
mon by all the family of God. The apostle, moreover, plainly 
indicates this unity of the Church when he says: "The fact 
that there is only one loaf means that, though there are many 
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of us, we form a single body."* Such is the unity of the 
Church in Christ that throughout the whole world there is 
only one bread of the Body of Christ and only one chalice of 
his Blood. For as the divinity of the Word of God is one and 
yet fills all the world, so too, even though his Body is conse- 
crated in many places and at various times, there are not 
many bodies of Christ but only one. Similarly, as the bread 
and blood [wine]? truly change into the Body of Christ, so 
also they who receive it worthily in the church become with- 
out doubt the one body of Christ, as He declares when He 
said: "He who eats my flesh and drinks my blood lives in me 
and I in him."5o 

(21) If therefore we are all the one body of Christ, and even 
though we seem to be physically distinct we cannot be sepa- 
rated from one another in spirit if we remain in Him, I see 
no harm in observing the common custom of the Church 
even when we are alone, since by the mystery of our undi- 
vided unity we have never set ourselves apart from her. When 
I am alone and use the words commonly employed by the 
Church, I demonstrate that I am one with her and that by 
the presence of the Spirit I truly abide in her. And if I am 
truly her member, I quite properly fulfill my function of act- 
ing in the name of all. 


That the special function of each member is common to 
the whole body 


(22) In the human body, moreover, the eyes, the tongue, 
the feet, the hands each have a function naturally proper to 
them. But the hands do not touch for their own benefit, or 
the feet walk, or the tongue speak, or the eyes behold just for 
themselves, but that which every part of the body can do spe- 


48. 1 Cor 10.17. This citation is interpreted similarly by Remigius, De 
celebratione missae = Pseudo-Alcuin, De divinis officiis 40, 1260CD, and also by 
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cifically, is clearly performed commonly for all. And whatever 
function is assigned by nature to a particular member can be 
said to be performed by the body which is its whole, so that 
one may quite properly say that the part functions for the 
whole and the whole for its parts. This is why Paul's tongue 
can truly say: "On account of the Good News of Christ I labor 
and am in chains,"5! even though his tongue was not bound. 
And he continues: “The word of God is not fettered.”5? And 
Peter ran with John to Christ's sepulchre, although only 
feet are made for running.? And Stephen saw the heavens 
opened, though seeing is the eye's proper function.5* And 
Isaac touched and felt his son Jacob, but touching or feeling 
are functions specifically assigned to the hands.5 Therefore, 
whatever a single member performs is rightly deemed to be 
the function of the body; and on the other hand, whatever 
the body does, to that all the parts consent by their coopera- 
tion. 


That the priest, who is a part of the body of the Church, 
properly uses the language of the whole Church 

(23) Why should we wonder, therefore, if any priest, who is 
undoubtedly a part of the body of the Church, should func- 
tion all alone in the place both of him who greets and of him 
who is greeted, by saying: "The Lord be with you," and then 
responding: "And with your spirit”; and again, when he is 
alone, asking and giving a blessing? By the mystery of inti- 
mate unity, to be sure, the entire Church is there spiritually 
present when one person is present, participating in the same 
faith and fraternal love. For where there is unity of faith, it 
allows neither for solitude in one, nor for a schism of diversity 
in many. For what is the difference between many voices com- 
ing from one mouth or coming from many mouths, so long 
as one faith promotes the alternate flow of words? For, as I 
already said, the whole Church is certainly one body. As the 
apostle testifies: "Just as a human body, though it is made up 


51. 2 Tim 2.9. 52. Ibid. 
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of many parts, is a single unit, because all these parts, though 
many, make one body, so it is with Christ. In the one Spirit 
we were all baptized into one body”;** and elsewhere he says: 
“With his body, which is the Church."5? 

(24) Therefore, if the whole Church is the one body of 
Christ, and we are the Church's members, what is to hinder 
us as individuals from using the language of our body, 
namely the Church, since we are truly one with her? For 
if, while we are many, we are one in Christ, as individuals 
we possess our totality in him; and hence, even though in 
our bodily solitude we appear to be far removed from the 
Church, still by the incorruptible mystery of unity we are al- 
ways most intimately present in her.55 And so it is that what 
belongs to all is the right of each; and what is singularly spe- 
cial to each is, in the wholeness of faith and love, common to 
all; so that the people can rightly cry out: "Take pity on me, 
God, take pity on me."5? And: “Oh come and rescue me, God, 
Lord come quickly and help me!”® And one individual may 
rightly say: “May God show kindness and bless us."$! Our 
holy fathers decreed that this necessary communion of the 
faithful of Christ was so certainly a fact, that they set this 
communion in the Creed of the Catholic faith and com- 
manded us to repeat it often as something belonging to the 
basic concepts of the Christian faith. For right after saying: 
“I believe in the Holy Spirit, the holy Church,”® we immedi- 
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ately add: "the communion of saints"; and as we witness to 
our faith in God, at the same time we testify to the commu- 
nity of the Church which is one with Him as a consequence 
of this. Such is the communion of the saints in the oneness of 
faith, that believing in one God, we are reborn in one bap- 
tism, strengthened by one Holy Spirit, and by the grace of 
adoption are admitted into one eternal life. 

(25) Just as in Greek man is called a microcosm, that is to 
say, a little world, because in his physical composition he 
consists of the same four elements® that are found in the 
whole earth; so also each of the faithful seems to be, as it 
were, a little Church, since, with all due respect to the mys- 
tery of hidden unity, each person also receives all the sacra- 
ments of human redemption that God provided for the 
universal Church. Therefore, if there is no doubt that an in- 
dividual receives the sacraments that are common to the 
whole Church, why should he be forbidden when he is alone 
to use words that are common to the Church, since, surely, 
the sacraments are of much greater importance than words? 


That the people of Israel built a mighty altar to 
demonstrate their fellowship 

(26) But if there is still someone who insists on disparaging 
my arguments, and says that those things that were ordained 
for the common assembly of the faithful must not be appro- 
priated by individuals; if he will not be convinced with words 
but requires reasons, I will use an example I learned from 
the authoritative Sacred Scriptures. We know, of course, as 
the book of Joshua tells us, that as the Reubenites, the Gad- 
ites, and the half-tribe of Manasseh left the Israelites at Shiloh 
and made their way back to Gilead, their own territory, they 
built an altar of great size** in the land of Canaan. The peo- 


63. See Papias, Vocabularium latinum 205; Isidore of Seville, De natura re- 
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ple of Israel became very angry and mustered against them, 
asking why they had dared to build an altar other than the 
altar of the Lord. They answered that they had so acted, not 
out of any perversion on their part, but as a precaution for 
future evidence. “So that one day,” they said, “your children 
might say to ours: what link have you with the Lord, God of 
Israel? The Lord has set the boundary of the Jordan between 
us and you, and therefore you have no share in the Lord; 
and for that reason your children might stop ours from pay- 
ing reverence to the Lord.” 

(27) If there is anyone who does not see why I have intro- 
duced this bit of history, I will briefly explain. It is possible 
that in their simplicity some of the brothers might be tempted 
while living alone to think that they are somehow separated 
from the community of the faithful, and that they would also 
be loathe to use the common language of the Church in their 
prayers. They employ words commonly used in the Church 
to show that they are a permanent part of the communion of 
the Church, and that these words, testifying to the spiritual 
presence of the faithful, may satisfy their uneasy minds. The 
tribes referred to, moreover, erected an altar not to offer sac- 
rifice but as a token of their union with the people of Israel, 
as they said, speaking as it were in the name of their children: 
“Look at this altar of the Lord made by our ancestors, not for 
holocausts or other sacrifices, but as a witness between us and 
you.” They did so to testify to the communal bond with 
Israel, and we use these formulae as a sign of the Church's 
authentic unity. They acted as they did that their brethren 
might not despise them; we, that our thoughts might not tor- 
ment us. They built a facsimile of an earthly altar; we mani- 
fest the truth of our spiritual harmony. They meant their 
work to be a witness for their children; we mean to maintain 
the inviolable mystery of our new birth and fraternal union. 


65. Josh 22.24-25. 66. Josh 22.28. 
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Why a man who has twice married is absolutely barred from the - 
priesthood, while one who has committed fornication may often 
function again as a priest i 

(28) Some things happen in the Church which, according 
to human reasoning, indeed, seem out of place; but if we 
keep in mind the mystery of interior grace, they are seen to 
be from God. Surely one must wonder why the canons have 
decreed that a man who has remarried may never be pro- 
moted to the priesthood,” but that a priest who has commit- 
ted fornication may be recalled to his former office after he 
has done penance. Concerning fornication the decision of 
the apostle is clear: "For neither fornicators, nor idolaters, 
nor adulterers shall inherit the kingdom of God.”® Of those, 
moreover, who contract second marriages, he continues: “A 
wife is bound by the law as long as her husband is alive. But 
if the husband dies, she is free to marry anybody she likes, 
only it must be in the Lord.””° Clearly, from the words of 
both statements it is evident that those who remarry do not 
offend against God's law?! and that those who indulge in for- 
nication are condemned to be cut off from the kingdom of 
God for their carnal excesses. 

(29) Why is it, therefore, that they who do not sin are totally 
excluded from all hope of the priesthood, while those whom 
their guilt excludes from the kingdom of God need not de- 
spair of regaining ecclesiastical status if they properly repent? 
It consists in this, that entering a second marriage, while not 
sinful, is related to the mystery of the Church. For just as 
Christ who is the "high priest of all the blessings that are to 
come,"? and truly "a priest of the order of Melchizedek,"7* 
who indeed on the altar of the cross offered to God the Fa- 
ther the Lamb of his own body for the salvation of the world, 
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is the husband of one bride, namely of the entire Holy 
Church, who is undoubtedly a virgin because she inviolably 
preserves the integrity of faith. So every priest is commanded 
to be a husband of one wife that he may reflect the image of 
the Greatest Bridegroom: 

(30) In second marriages, therefore, what is looked for is 
not the degree of sin but rather the nature of the mystery, 
and in their condemnation we do not punish guilt but safe- 
guard the mystical norms of the true priesthood; otherwise 
how could we consider as a crime what apostolic teaching per- 
mits as licit? Also the sacred canons number those who con- 
demn second marriages among the Novatian heretics.” 
Therefore, to show that we always hold fast to the mystery of 
the Church's unity, our usage is blameless, even if in a not 
absolutely required use of words. 


That if two may properly say “The Lord be with you,” one 

who is alone may also correctly do so 
(31) And now in a spirit of charity I would like to ask my 
brothers this further question: If two of the brethren are to- 
gether,” is one allowed to say “The Lord be with you" to the 
other? If it is permitted, how is it that one speaks to the other 
in the plural, not following the rules of grammar while he 
observes ecclesiastical custom? For according to the rules of 
speech one should address himself to an individual by saying 
“with thee" rather than “with you." And so, if it is not per- 
mitted to use the plural in addressing an individual, one must 
use the singular and say "The Lord be with thee." But every- 
one who is familiar with the papal court knows how widely 
this differs from the rules of ecclesiastical usage. For it is 
certain that neither the most blessed bishop of the Apostolic 
See, when he is celebrating Mass privately, attended by a 
server, nor any other Catholic bishop or priest uses these 

words in the singular when addressing another. 
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(32) If then it is the approved custom of the venerable bish- 
ops to say "The Lord be with you" to one another when they 
are alone, and it is not incongruous or forbidden by the rules 
of ecclesiastical practice, what difference does it make if one 
who is by himself should use the same words, since as far as 
the words are concerned, the plural form is no less incom- 
patible for one than it is for two? Hence, since ecclesiastical 
custom possesses such authority that every branch of literary 
eloquence must humbly give way before it, and since it is con- 
cerned more with the meaning than with the words them- 
selves, if this rule of grammar may be set aside when two are 
in question, it follows also that it may not improperly be dis- 
regarded by one who is alone. Therefore, if by ecclesiastical 
authority "The Lord be with you" may be properly said when 
two are present, it is not contrary to the same authority if one 
who is alone uses this formula. 

(33) And finally we must reach the same conclusion about 
the response, "And with your spirit," as well as about the 
lector's asking and receiving a blessing when he is alone. For 
we are not here concerned with the number of persons but 
rather with the mystery of the Church's unity. Here, indeed, 
unity does not exclude multiplicity, nor does multiplicity vio- 
late unity, for one body is at once divided among many mem- 
bers, and from the various members one body is made com- 
plete. Nor are many members lost in the unity of the body, 
nor is the wholeness of the body minimized in the multitude 
of its members. 


That the people of Israel observed the rule of ecclesiastical unity 


(34) Is there any wonder that we say of Holy Church that 
she is multiple in her unity and that we believe her to be one 
in many, since the earthly Israel, which was closely related by 
birth, seems already in its day to have observed the rule of 
this unity. For it sent messengers to the king of Edom, who 
were to say: "Here is the word from your brother Israel."76 
And on another occasion when the Canaanite king Arad was 
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fighting against Israel, defeated them, and took some spoils, 
as Scripture relates, Israel made a vow to the Lord, saying: 
_ “If you deliver this people into my power, I will destroy their 
towns.” And this idea is also clearly stated in the Book of 
Kings, when upon David’s return to his kingdom the people 
of Israel said to the men of Judah: “I have ten more shares 
in the king and I am the elder, and David belongs more to 
me than to you. Why have you injured me, and why was it 
not told me first, that I might bring back my king?”7® 

(35) Therefore, if this people, since it originated from one 
stock, or rather because it held to the worship of one God, 
could speak in the singular as if it were one person and thus 
testify that while many they were still one, why should we 
wonder that Holy Church which is sanctified and ruled by 
one Spirit of God, is filled with the mystery of one faith and 
one baptism, and called to possess one inheritance through 
the grace of adoption, should have such mutual union that 
each may use the words of all, and all may use the words of 
each? And so it often happens that when we take part in 
divine services, we sing in veneration of one saint that which 
we know belongs to the whole Church. This you will indeed 
recognize if you carefully examine the hymns to the Mother 
of God and to the other saints. 


That some feasts are not celebrated at their proper time 


(36) Indeed the Church of Christ, which is an immovable 
pilar? and which received the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven,® is not the slave of case and number, but compels all 
manner of speech to be subject to her laws. She hunts for 
souls and not for words, nor is she greatly concerned for 
physical presence or moments in time, but looks rather to 
devotion and to the unity of souls. "She indeed judges all and 
is not to be judged by any man.”®! Moreover, this is why we 
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say on the holy feast of Easter: "O God, who on this day 
overcame death through your only-begotten Son and opened 
to us the gate of everlasting life," when we all know very 
well that according to the calculations of those who do the 
calendaring, that the Hebrew Passover, during which the 
Lord suffered and rose from the dead, came first, and that 
on the first Sunday that follows we observe the paschal feast. 
In the same sense we use the word “today” on the Ascension 
and on the feast of Pentecost, since these feasts in turn follow 
the reckoning of Eastertide. The feast of the beheading of St. 
John the Baptist, moreover, is celebrated in the month of Au- 
gust,? even though there is little doubt that he was killed by 
Herod about the time of the year of the Lord’s passion. 

(37) We can say the same of the feasts of St. James* and of 
St. Peter in Chains.® For since the Acts of the Apostles states: 
“And when Herod after beheading James the brother of John 
saw that this pleased the Jews, he decided to arrest Peter as 
well.”86 And then it continues: “This was during the days of 
Unleavened Bread,” and it immediately adds, “And he put 
Peter in prison, assigning four squads of four soldiers each to 
guard him, meaning to try Peter in public after the end of 
Passover week,”®’ there is no doubt that these things tran- 
spired at one time of the year, and that when the feast was 
celebrated it was assigned to another. For as you know, these 
feasts are observed near the end of July, and, to be sure, if 
you investigate the entire Old Testament, you will not find 
the Jewish people celebrating the days of Unleavened Bread 
at that time. But since these saints could not be venerated 
as they should during the solemnities of Easter, the Church 
found another time to celebrate their cultus. 

(38) I have given a short account of these greater feast days 
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so that it will be clear that Holy Church is not bound by the 
laws of time, but rather that she controls the changes of time 
according to her pleasure. Nor is the Church enslaved to the 
elemental principles,®* but they are rather subject to her and 
obey her wishes. And so the teacher of the Gentiles can say: 
“All are your servants: Paul, Apollos, Cephas, the world, life 
and death, the present and the future. All are your servants, 
but you belong to Christ and Christ belongs to God."*? And 
to show how much authority the Church enjoys, he again 
wrote to the Corinthians: "Do you not know that it is the 
saints who are to judge the world? And if the world is to be 
judged by you, how can you be unfit to judge trifling cases? 
Since you are also to judge angels, it follows that you can 
judge matters of every day life.” 


That in the Church one can properly supply the words of another 

(39) And now to return to what we were saying above, why 
should we wonder at the Church, to which such great power 
was granted by God, so employing at will the words at her 
command that individuals use the language of many, and that 
many speak as individuals? And what objection can be raised 
if things that apply specifically to some are said by others? We 
are certainly aware that when children are catechized, the 
priest asks: "What do you request?" And we know that it is 
not the child who replies, but that another in his stead says: 
“Faith,” and so forth,” all of which rightly apply to the child, 
but are said by another in his name. Therefore, if one can 
lawfully speak in the place of another in the very mystery of 
our regeneration, on which the origin of all human salvation 
is established, what will hinder us in the absence of others 
from using the Church's greetings or in asking her blessings? 
That one may answer for another in the Church is not some 
rashly modern invention but comes down to us from apostolic 
tradition. On which Paul says to the Corinthians: "Moreover, 
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if you bless with the spirit, who will take the place of the 
unlearned?"?? ` 

(40) To this may be added that if one fears to say “The 
Lord be with you,” because others are not present, or also to 
respond, he must also fear to say “Let us pray,” but should 
say perhaps “Let me pray,” so that he does not appear to be 
inviting those who are absent to pray with him. And if one 
thinks it sacrilegious to ask for or give a blessing with no one 
in attendance, he should also refrain from saying at the end 
of the reading: “But you, O Lord, have mercy on us,” but 
should say instead, “Have mercy on me.” And if this seems to 
be altogether preposterous and absurd, then he who is in no 
way conscious that he is separated from the Church in mind 
or in spirit, should not be afraid to use the words of the 
Church when he is alone; and if he professes to be her spiri- 
tual member, he should not assert in words that he is de- 
tached from his body. But if he is truly one with the Church 
of Christ, he should confidently fulfill his office of universal- 
ity and be more careful in these matters to preserve the 
power of the sacrament of the Church than he is to observe 
the proper forms of conventional speech. 


That almost everything performed in the divine services should 
be disposed with some mystic symbol attached 

(41) As was said above, some things take place in the 
Church’s ceremonies that on the surface seem frivolous and 
trivial, but when considered more carefully are found to be 
supported by the seriousness that comes from great power. 
To choose only a few examples, when one looks at the priestly 
vestments,? is he likely to find in them anything to admire if 
he fails to understand the symbolism there contained? Yet if 
he has clear spiritual insight, he will see why clerical sandals 
completely cover the soles of the feet but only partially cover 
the upper parts; he will reflect on the reason why the alb 
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reaches to the heels and why the amice should always be made 
of linen; he will consider the meaning of the cincture and of 
the stole; at the same time he will examine why it is that the 
dalmatic is shaped in the form of a cross, why the chasuble is 
put on over all the other vestments, and why the maniple, 
which is used to clean away the spiritual rather than the phys- 
ical discharge from eyes or nose, is worn on the left arm. 

(42) He will also see that there is a reason why the deacon 
who is not wearing a dalmatic, wears a chasuble when he 
reads; why also the dalmatic has a fringe on its left side. He 
will not, moreover, consider it a pointless custom that the pal- 
lium is worn over the pontifical vestments, nor that of old a 
golden plate was worn on the brow of the high priest to add 
to his splendor and glory, on which was written the name of 
the Lord as a tetragrammaton, which said: “Consecrated to 
the Lord.”™ It consisted of only a few letters, but contained 
within it a force of great meaning. But why go on indefinitely, 
when we see that whatever was performed in the divine ser- 
vices both under the Old and the New Law is done almost 
entirely by mystic symbols and allegories? What significance 
do all the arrangements of the tabernacle demand, or the 
number of levites, or the ceremonies of the priests, or finally 
the modern rites of Holy Church, except that the power of 
spiritual understanding be sought in them? And to put it an- 
other way, mystery lies hidden in the ministry, since the pro- 
found meaning of allegorical contemplation is contained in 
the functions of public worship. 


A short epilogue at the end of this work 

(43) Once again let me briefly sum up what I set out to 
explain, that it be more clearly understood, passing over 
those points which can be found in the exposition of the 
learned commentators. The vice of arrogance is a familiar 
thing to many readers, especially in one possessed of the graces 
of eloquence, whose unbridled tongue courses through the 
open fields of Scripture, allowing the spirit of pride to invade 
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his heart set on popular adulation. While directing others 
along the right road, he himself is forced to detour into error 
and confusion. That is why we customarily say to readers in 
the refectory: “May God take from you the spirit of pride.”® 
But that humility might offset the danger of pride, at the very 
start of the reading the lector rightly asks in the spirit of 
submissiveness that he be blessed, not by the priest, but by 
one whom he will delegate. 

(44) The Church, moreover, uses the priestly greeting so 
that the priest may show that he is at peace with the whole 
assembly of the faithful. For in the gospel the Lord com- 
mands: “And when you stand in prayer, forgive whatever you 
have against anybody, so that your Father in heaven may for- 
give your failings too."99 And again: “If you are bringing your 
offering to the altar and there remember that your brother 
has something against you, leave your offering before the al- 
tar, go and be reconciled with your brother first, and then 
come back and present your offering.”®” Therefore, to show 
that he has not only taken this precept of the Lord to heart, 
but that he might also demonstrate it externally in public rite, 
before the priest offers his sacrifices of earnest prayers he 
indicates by the exchange of mutual greetings that he is one 
with the congregation in the bonds of fraternal charity. 
Wherefore, whether they are present or not, with the eyes of 
the spirit he beholds all as present for whom he intends to 
pray; nor, because of their spiritual fellowship, does he con- 
sider any to be absent whom he joins with himself in prayer. 
Therefore, with the vision of faith he greets and accepts a 
greeting from those whom he sees before him as spiritually 
present. So, let no brother who lives as a solitary in his cell 
fear to use the common language of the Church; for though 
he be spatially ‘separated from the assembly of the faithful, 
the unity of faith unites him in charity with all; and although 
others are not physically present, they are with him through 
_ the mystery of the Church’s unity. 


95. Benedicti Regula 38, 106. 96. Mk 11.25. 
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In praise of the eremitic life? 

(45) But while I treat of these matters, I should like to in- 
clude a few ideas on the value of the solitary life, stating what 
I think about this crown of virtuous living, and briefly indi- 
cating my thoughts in words of praise rather than in terms of 
debate. The solitary life is indeed the school of heavenly 
learning and a training in the arts of God. God is there, 
where one learns where life is heading, and one attains there 
to the knowledge of the highest truth. The hermitage is truly 
a paradise of delights,’ where like various savory spices or 
the perfume of red-glowing flowers the fragrant scents of vir- 
tue give forth their odor.! There the roses of charity blaze 
in crimson glory; there the lilies of chastity glisten in snow- 
white beauty, and with them the violets of humility, since they 
are content with lowly spots, are never disturbed by the wind; 
there the myrrh of perfect penance gives forth its fragrance 
and the incense of incessant praying fills the air. 

(46) But why do I speak of each of these individually, since 
all the buds of holy virtue clad in a rainbow of colors gleam 
there, and because it is always green, they thrive beyond all 
description. O hermitage, delight of holy souls and inexhaus- 
tible sweetness for our spiritual sense of taste! You are the 
Chaldean furnace!?! where holy young men by their prayers 
curb the passion of raging fires, and by the ardor of their 
faith extinguish the massive flames crackling around them; 
where indeed the bonds are burned away and the limbs do 
not feel the heat, for sins are purged and the soul is inspired 
to a hymn in praise of God, saying: "You have broken my 


98. The apostrophe to the eremitic life that follows is found as a separate 
work in some 30 MSS down to the age of printing. No direct model could 
be located, but perhaps Damian was influenced by the ideas of Jerome, con- 
tained in the latter's letters. Thus in Letters 57, 72, and 98 Damian refers to 
Jerome's letter to Heliodorus (ed. I. Hilberg, CSEL 54 [1910], 44-62, no. 
14), in which he praises the eremitic life. Della Santa, Idea monastica 188 and 
Cantin, Sciences séculiéres 353 note an influence from the ideas of Eucherius. 
In some nine MSS this text is attributed to a certain Basilius, and in one MS 
to a Blasius. 
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fetters, O Lord, I will offer you the thanksgiving sacrifice.”!°? 
You are the kiln in which the vessels of the heavenly king are 
fashioned, where they acquire an everlasting luster under the 
hammer blows of penance and the shaving file of wholesome 
correction. In it also the rust of a worn-out soul is consumed 
and the rough dross of sin falls away. Indeed, "the kiln tests 
the work of the potter and the test of just men is the trial of 
affliction.”! 

(47) O cell, storehouse of heavenly merchants, where all 
those wares are found for which we gain possession of the 
land of the living. O happy exchange, where earthly wares 
are bartered for heavenly ones, passing things for those that 
are eternal. Blessed indeed the fair where one can buy ever- 
lasting life, for whose purchase even the little that we have is 
a fair price; where a short span of bodily affliction can buy 
the heavenly banquet, and a few tears can gain unending 
laughter; where earthly possessions are stripped away and we 
enter upon the patrimony of our eternal inheritance. O cell, 
wondrous workshop of spiritual effort, in which certainly the 
human soul restores within itself the image of its creator and 
regains its original purity; where dull senses recover their 
subtle sharpness, and where the unleavened sincerity!?* of 
our tainted nature is repaired. Your gift it is that our lips 
appear pallid from fasting, but that our souls are fattened 
with the richness of God’s grace; that the man of clean heart 
sees God, when before, wrapped up in his own darkness, he 
did not know even himself. You cause a man to return to his 
origins and call him back from the depths of his exile to the 
heights of his former dignity. You bring it about that man at 
the summit of contemplation sees all the things of earth pass- 
ing beneath him, and beholds himself also passing away in 
that very stream of change. 

(48) O cell, you are the tent of the holy army, the battle line 
of the victorious array, the camp of God, the tower of David, 
built as a fortress, hung round with a thousand bucklers, and 
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each the shield of a hero.! You are God's battlefield, the 
arena of spiritual combat, a spectacle for angels, the wres- 
tling ring where brave men are engaged, where the spirit 
comes to grips with the flesh, and the strong man is overcome 
by weakness. You are a rampart for those rushing to battle, a 
bulwark for the brave, a defense for fighters who know not 
the word 'surrender.' Let the barbarous fury of the surround- 
ing enemy rage, let them advance under cover and hurl their 
missiles, and let the brandishing swords press like a forest 
around you. Those who stand within you, armed with the 
breastplate of faith, dance for joy under the unconquerable 
protection of Christ their commander and celebrate the vic- 
tory over an enemy that has already gone down to certain 
defeat. To them, indeed, it was said: "The Lord will do the 
fighting for you; you have only to keep still."!?? Or, if there is 
only one: *Have no fear," he replied, "there are more on our 
side than on theirs."!9? O hermitage, you are the death of vice 
and undoubtedly the stimulant and life of virtue. The law 
exalts you and prophecy stands in awe, and all who have 
reached the summit of perfection know your value. To you, 
moreover, Moses was indebted for twice receiving the Deca- 
logue;!*? because of you Elijah recognized the manifestation 
of the Lord as he passed by;!!° by you Elisha was granted a 
double share of his master's spirit!!! 

(49) And what more should I say? Once, at the very begin- 
ning of the world's redemption, the Savior of the world made 
his herald a dweller in the desert, so that with the dawn of 
the new age the morning star might come forth from you, 
after whom would come the rising of the full sun to illumine 
a dark world with its radiant splendor. You are the Jacob's 
ladder!!? that leads men to heaven and brings down to us the 
assistance of angels. You are the golden road on which man 
returns to his fatherland; you are the course that leads to 
their crown for those who run well. O eremitic life, you are 


105. Cf. Cant 4.4 106. Cf. 1 Cor 4.9. 
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the bath of souls, the death of sin, and the purgatory of all 
that is foul. You purify the hidden places of the soul, you 
wash away the squalor of sin, and cause men's souls to shine 
with angelic brightness. The cell is indeed the meeting place 
of God and men, the cross-road where those in the flesh en- 
counter heavenly spirits. For there the citizens of heaven 
gather to join the conversation of men, where they speak not 
with fleshly tongues, but without voicing their words, disclose 
the eloquent secrets of the mind. The cell, finally, is an acces- 
sory to the secret deliberation of God with men. 

(50) How fair a sight it is to see a brother in his cell, chant- 
ing the psalms of Matins and serving as a picket before the 
camp of God. He watches the course of the stars in the heav- 
ens as the course of the psalms proceeds from his lips. And 
as the stars, early and late, rise and set until the approach of 
day, so the psalms come forth from his lips as from the East 
and run in step with the stars until at last they reach their 
setting. He performs his service, and the star carries out its 
assigned function; he by his chanting reaches out in spirit 
toward the inaccessible light;!!* the star in constant succession 
to its neighbor restores for his sight the light of day. And 
while both proceed toward their goals by different paths, the 
very elements of the world seem in their subservient way to 
be in harmony with the servant of God. The cell, moreover, 
witnesses how much the heart is aflame with the love of God, 
and whether one seeks his presence with the urgency of per- 
fect devotion. It knows when the soul of man is showered with 
the dew of heavenly grace and when it is watered by the rain 
of the tears of compunction. There, even though tears do not 
pour from bodily eyes, a heartfelt sorrow is still not deprived 
of the fruit of tears; for that which is not gathered from the 
branch that is outwardly accessible, is always present at the 
very root of the heart that is fresh with moisture. It is enough 
that the soul be tearful even though one is not always able to 
weep. The cell is the workshop where precious stones are pol- 
ished, so that afterwards they may be set in the temple walls 
without the sound of hammer blows. 


113. Cf. 1 Tim 6.16. 
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(51) O cell, you almost rival the sepulchre of the Lord by 
receiving those who are dead in sin and by the breath of the 
Holy Spirit cause them to live again for God. You are a tomb 
set apart from the troubles and vexations of this life, but you 
open the way to heavenly life. Those who escape the ship- 
wreck on this earthly sea find in you a tranquil haven. Those 
who escape wounded from the violence of battle see you as 
the chamber of a powerful physician. As soon as one comes 
under the shadow of your roof with a perfect heart, every 
injury to the wounded soul, every affliction of the inner man 
is certainly cured. Jeremiah had you in mind when he said: 
“It is good to wait in silence for the Lord to save. It is good 
for a man to bear the yoke from youth onwards; he will sit in 
solitude and silence because he has raised himself above him- 
self.”!!4 Indeed, he who dwells in you lifts himself up above 
himself, because the soul that hungers for God lifts itself 
above the vision of earthly things and supports itself at the 
peak of divine contemplation, separates itself from the affairs 
of this world, and soars to the heights on the wings of heav- 
enly desire. And when he is engaged in looking upon Him 
who is above all,!!5 man rises above himself as well as above 
all the vileness of this earthly vale. 

(52) O cell, you are a dwelling totally devoted to the spirit, 
where you make proud men humble, gluttons sober, cruel 
men kind, angry men mild, and hateful men fervent in fra- 
ternal charity. You are the curb of an idle tongue, and you 
bind lustful loins with the cincture of brightest chastity. You 
inspire light-headed men to again become serious, jesters to 
give up their buffoonery, and garrulous men to restrain 
themselves in strictest silence. You are the nurse of fasting 
and vigils, the guardian of patience, the mistress of purest 
simplicity, to whom fraud and duplicity are quite unknown. 
You hold the vagrant restrained by the chains of Christ, and 
cause the morally undisciplined to curb their depravity. You 
know how to lift men to the heights of perfection and to bring 
them to the pinnacle of complete holiness. You make a man 
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smooth and polished, and insure that no lack of proportion 
in manners be found in him. You also make of them dressed 
stones, fit for building the walls of the heavenly Jerusalem, 
who never appear unstable by reason of the fickleness of their 
actions, but always stand constant in the serious observance 
of their holy calling. You inspire men to be strangers to them- 
selves, and cause vessels of vice to be filled with the flowers 
of virtue. You are black but lovely like the tents of Kedar, like 
the pavilions of Solomon." You are like the bath of the 
shorn,!!”7 and the pools of Heshbon.!!? "Your eyes are like 
doves at a pool of water, bathed in milk, at rest near the boun- 
tiful waters."!!? 

(53) For you are the mirror of souls in which the soul of 
man, beholding itself in all clarity, supplies what is wanting, 
represses what is superfluous, straightens what is askance, 
and orders what is misshapen. You are the bridal chamber 
where the dowry of the Holy Spirit is given and the happy 
soul is united with its heavenly bridegroom. The upright love 
you, and those who fly from you are deprived of the light of 
truth and know not where to step. “May I never speak again 
if I forget you, if I do not count you the greatest of my 
joys.”!?° This also are we pleased to sing of you with a joyful 
heart, joining the same prophet who said: "This is my rest 
forever; here will I stay for this is the home I have chosen.”!?! 
“How beautiful you are, how charming, my love, my de- 
light."?? In symbolizing you, beauty adorned the face of 
Rachel,?? and Mary chose the better part that will never be 
taken from her.!?* You are a bed of spices, a fountain that 
makes the gardens fertile, a pomegranate. For although your 
skin appears bitter to those who know you not, yet something 
great lies hidden within when one comes to the center of 
sweetness. O hermitage, you are an escape from persecution, 
a resort of quiet for those who labor, consolation for the sor- 
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rowing, a place of refreshment far from the heat of the world, 
the renunciation of sinning, and the freedom of souls. David 
sought you out when he encountered the evil of this world 
and bore the burden of a dark and fearful heart: *Behold, I 
have fled afar off and made my home in the desert.”}25 

(54) And why should I mention others, when the Redeemer 
of men himself deigned at the beginning of his public life to 
visit you and make you sacred by his dwelling within you? 
For after washing in the waters of baptism in which he was 
washed, as the evangelist states, the Spirit at once drove him 
into the desert: "And he remained in the desert for forty days 
and forty nights, and was tempted by Satan, and he was with 
wild beasts.”!?6 Therefore, let the world acknowledge its debt 
to you since it knows very well from where it received the 
Lord as he began to preach and perform his miracles. O her- 
mitage, a dwelling awesome to evil spirits, where the cells of 
monks are raised like rows of tents in a camp, like the towers 
of Sion and the defenses of Jerusalem against the Assyrians 
and in the face of Damascus. And when in these cells various 
duties are performed in harmony, where here one is chant- 
ing, there one is praying, in another one is writing, and in 
still others various kinds of manual labor are performed, who 
will not recognize how well suited to the hermitage are the 
words of God which say: *How fair are your tents, O Jacob! 
and how fair your dwellings, Israel! Like shaded valleys, like 
gardens by the banks of a river, like tents that the Lord has 
pitched, like cedars beside the waters."!?" And what more may 
I say of you, O eremitic life, holy life, angelic life, blessed life, 
preserve of souls, hall of heavenly gems, and court of the 
senators of the spirit. Your fragrance excels that of all herbs, 
your flavor is sweeter to the taste of the enlightened soul than 
dripping honeycombs or any honey. And whatever more may 
be said of you is unequal to the honor you deserve, for no 
carnal tongue can adequately express what the soul invisibly 
perceives of you, nor can the mouth of man ever explain how 
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savory you are to the spiritual taste at the heart of one's 
being. They have known you who love you; they proclaim 
your praises who delightfully rest in the embraces of your 
love. 

(55) For the rest, how can they know you who are ignorant 
of themselves? I, too, admit that I am unable to praise you 
properly, but one thing, O blessed life, I know for certain and 
affirm beyond the shadow of a doubt: that whoever strives to 
persevere in his desire to love you, indeed dwells in you, but 
that God dwells in him. The devil with his temptations is sub- 
ject to him and groans to see him on his way to the place 
from which he himself was expelled. The victor over devils 
becomes the companion of the angels; the outcast of earth 
becomes the heir of paradise; he who denies himself becomes 
the disciple of Christ. And because he now walks in his foot- 
steps, when his course is run, will without doubt be raised to 
the glory of his company. And to say it again with assurance: 
whoever for the love of God observes the solitary life to the 
end of his days, after departing his fleshly dwelling will arrive 
at an eternal edifice, a house not built by hands??? in heaven. 


The disputation closes with an apostrophe to the hermit Leo 


(56) So now, dear father, I have given you a question to 
solve suggested by the inquiry of the brothers. But in the 
meantime I have not deferred saying what I think, not, to be 
sure, to teach others while usurping the authority of the mas- 
ter, but rather that I might clearly disclose to you what I think 
in my inexperience. Therefore, whatever is included in the 
foregoing disputation, was stated, not with the purpose of 
asserting, but was held up, as it were, for your inspection; it 
is not a definitive statement, but a dissertation airing its rea- 
sons. 

(57) Wherefore, my dear father, carefully inspect all that I 
have somehow put together, and if my assumptions are false, 
do not hesitate to erase them with a sharp knife; or if, thanks 
to you, they perhaps conform to sound teaching, confirm 
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them with your authority. I could have been more brief in 
what I have said here at length, but I must admit that it was 
a pleasure, while I had the opportunity, to prolong speaking 
with your sweet self. We gladly linger at pounding spices, es- 
pecially if he whom we serve is himself sweet to the smell. 

(58) May almighty God direct his servant Leo by a secret 
inspiration to shed a few tears or breathe a few sighs each 
day for miserable me. Blessed be the name of the Lord. 


LETTER 29 


Peter Damian to Peter, the abbot of a monastery in Classe. While he 
was still prior at Fonte Avellana, he wrote to the abbot accusing him of 
giving sanctuary in his monastery to a fugitive member of his congre- 
gation. Assuring the abbot that all will be forgiven if the monk is sent 
back, he nevertheless threatens to refer the matter to the forthcoming 
Roman synod if he is not returned. 


(ca. 1049-1057)! 


3jjO THE VENERABLE ABBOT, Peter,? the monk Peter the 
| Sinner sends greetings in the Lord. 

4) (2) I marvel at your revered prudence, venerable 
bigilice that while the whole world is filled with monks, you 
support this monk of mine in his opposition to me, despite 
my repeated demands of you, and the frequent blows of ex- 
communication inflicted on him by the Apostolic See and the 
Roman pontiffs. Of course, the human race's first parent, 
though permitted to eat of all the trees in paradise save one, 
despised the fruit of the other trees and chose to eat only of 
that which had been forbidden him.* 

(8) And so you too, even though perhaps you do not accept 
those whom you could properly receive, have no fear of ad- 
mitting one who was in such an alarming way forbidden you. 
And you are not at all concerned if a soul for which Christ 
died should perish,5 so long as you could have him under 


1. This date is suggested by Lucchesi, Vita 2, 153. 

2. It is clear from the rubric in the MSS: “He demands the return of a 
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your jurisdiction. Similarly, when the prostitute, who had re- 
moved the other woman's child, was before Solomon, she pre- 
ferred having it dismembered by the king's sword rather than 
returned to the bosom of its mother.® She obviously belittled 
the destruction of the baby who was about to die, so long as 
she could still be called its mother. Following her example, 
why do you too nurse him whom you have not borne, or like 
the partridge, why do you brood over him whom you have 
not begotten? For it is natural to the partridge to steal eggs 
from another nest and brood over them as her own until the 
young emerge. But when the chicks hear the call of their 
mother, they recognize her by their natural instinct and, re- 
jecting their spurious mother, quickly return to their true 
mother? Hence Jeremiah says: "The partridge broods over 
the eggs it has not laid. A man amasses wealth unjustly, and 
before his days are half done he must leave it, and prove but 
a fool at the last.”® Except that this passage may apply to a 
person who belongs to the group that steals from the mem- 
bership of others, it seems to refer primarily to the author of 
all evil.? For the devil, like a professor on the chair of pesti- 
lence,!° usurped the office of teaching men whom he had 
not made, and by teaching them false doctrine brooded 
over them whom he had not begotten through creation. He 
amassed wealth unjustly, because while wishing to grow rich 
from things that belonged to another, he violated the rule of 
justice. But before his days were half over he will have to 
abandon them. The devil, it seems, still lives, since the sword 
of the last judgment has not yet run him through. And so, 
though not yet dead, he has already abandoned his wealth, 
since the human race has now for the most part returned to 
its Creator. But at the last he will prove a fool, for, as the 
apostle says: "The Lord Jesus will kill him with the breath of 


6. Cf. 1 Kgs 3.16-28. 
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his mouth and destroy him by the radiance of his coming."!! 
And the prophet: “With the breath from his lips," he says, 
“he shall slay the wicked.”!? 

(4) Humanity, therefore, deserts a teacher who usurps his 
office and returns to the rightful one when he condemns a 
new false doctrine and comes back to the origins of his crea- 
tion. Therefore it is aptly added: “A throne of glory, exalted 
from the beginning, the place of our sanctification, the hope 
of Israel.”!3 Therefore God, who is the beginning of glory, is 
the hope of Israel, for as the human race at the origins of 
creation sprang from him, so it returns to him through the 
mystery of our new redemption. He, therefore, who from the 
beginning sat exalted on the lofty throne of glory and in- 
structed mankind, is the hope awaited by Israel, that in the 
place of our sanctification, that is, in the holy church, he may 
again teach that same mankind. To which point the psalmist 
says: “All the ends of the earth shall remember and turn 
again to the Lord; all the nations shall bow down before 
him."'* So whoever breaks trust and takes away another’s stu- 
dent, surely imitates the example of the Antichrist. And as 
he, like the partridge, loses what belongs to another, so this 
man after the law has had its say, will not retain what he has 
stolen. 

(5) Call to mind, venerable father, that in your presence 
this brother, first before the holy altar in the church, and 
again before the cross in his cell vowed that he would be 
guilty of excommunication if he later purposely violated the 
obedience promised me as prior. Take care, therefore, lest he 
who is wrapped in the chains of so many excommunications 
defile such a holy and venerable monastery as yours, and the 
itching that accompanies a deadly leprosy spread through 
your ascetical and devoted community. As the voice of God 
said to the people of Israel: “You have a thing accursed 
among you, Israel; you cannot stand against your enemies 


11. 2 Thess 2.8. 12. Is 11.4. 
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until you have rid yourselves of him who is defiled by this 
crime."!5 

(6) On the other hand, I who must not crave the death of 
a fallen brother, with compassion for his calamity lament for 
him with all my being. And not only will I forgive him, but if 
he comes to his senses, I am also prepared to lay down my 
life to gain his salvation. 

(7) In your charity, therefore, and that of your holy broth- 
ers whose servant I am, let him return to me only with some 
written explanation from you, and he need have no fear that 
I will be anything but kind and gentle and loving to him. 
Otherwise, with the Roman synod approaching,!6 if... But I 
do not wish to threaten; let it be enough in the meantime that 
in all humility I earnestly request that you do not disadvan- 
tage me. 


15. Josh 7.13. For Damian's variant from the Vulgate, see Biblia sacra 4, 
71, with reference to this letter. 
16. On the question of the approaching synod, see Lucchesi, Vita no. 81. 
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Peter Damian to G, the bishop of Osimo. After returning to Fonte 
Avellana from a recent visit with the bishop, Damian learned of the 
death of many people in his area. Taking occasion from this disaster, 
he implored the unreformed bishop, for whom he has deep concern, 
not to defer his conversion in the face of sudden and unprovided 
death. If he converts, he will have Damian as a life-long friend; if not, 
Damian will have nothing more to do with him. 
(April, 1049)! 


ZERO SIR G(ISLERIUS),? the most reverend bishop of 
7 Osimo, Peter, for whatever it is worth, his servant and 
#2) son. 

(2) My dear friend, after I left you I learned that many 
people in our area had died. As a result, while thinking also 
of you, I was terrified lest, God forbid, something similar 
should happen to you, and the judgment of God should con- 
demn me for so often deferring judgment after a period of 
truce, and hold me guilty of another's death. Wherefore, I 
beg you, dear father, by the all powerful Jesus, by his angels, 
by the fiery throne of his majesty? from which “he will judge 


1. For the date, see Lucchesi, Vita, no. 40. 

2. It is not quite certain that the bishop of Osimo here addressed as G. 
bears the name Gislerius. In 1022 a Bishop Gislerius of Osimo is referred to 
in Gregorius of Catino, Chronicon Farfense, ed. U. Balzani (Fonti per la storia 
d'Italia 33 [1903], 253f.). The name appears again in 1037; see Bartoccetti, 
Serie 15, 108 and Schwartz, Bistümer 248. Whether he is to be identified with 
the bishop of Osimo, referred to in Peter Damian, Letter 26 in 1047, a man 
involved in unspeakable crimes, whom Damian asks the pope to depose, is 
also uncertain. But the bishop of 1047 and the recipient of this letter are 
held to be the same by P. Compagnoni, Memorie istorico-critiche della chiesa e 
de’vescovi di Osimo 1 (1782), 333f.; Prete, S. Pier Damiani 123f.; Grillantini, 
Osimo 139ff.; and Palazzini, Chiesa Marchigiana 171f. See also Reindel, Neue 
Literatur 409. 

3. Cf. Dan 7.9. 
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the living and the dead,”* do not practice self-deception. Do 
not delay any longer, nor by putting off the remedy for your 
salvation from day to day corrupt your soul, but enter quickly, 
while yet you can, into the harbor of reform lest sudden di- 
saster overtake you while you wait, lest the waves of unex- 
pected death engulf you, and you be swallowed up in the fiery 
pit of hell. 

(3) Alas, my dear father, why am I unable to obtain from 
God that he give you introspection and permit you to be 
aware of the bed of calamity in which you carelessly rest? 
Certainly if it were clearly visible to you that death were close 
at hand, lying in wait for you behind your back, you would 
abandon without delay whatever in this world was pleasing to 
you, whatever in this deceitful life allured you. But I act im- 
prudently if I presume to teach someone more learned than 
myself. One thing I will say, my dear father, and do not be- 
come angry: if you decide to change your life, as long as you 
live you will have me at your feet as a servant, a son, as one 
humbly at your service. But if you refuse, I wish never again 
to gather with you lest, God forbid, I should scatter in dis- 
agreement with my God.* Nor do I ever wish to be a friend 
to him who will be separated from the company of God. 


4. 2 Tim 4.1. 5. Cf. Mt 12.90. 
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PREFACE 


Volume 2 of the English translation of The Letters of Peter 
Damian includes Letters 31—60, written during the years 1049 
to 1059. Letters 1-30 included in Volume 1 of the series were 
written before 1049. The bibliography of the sources and 
literature, the list of standard abbreviations, and the concord- 
ance of the new letter numbering are printed in both vol- 
umes. When new sources and literature occur, they will be 
cited in full in the appropriate footnote, from which an 
abbreviated citation, used later, will be readily understood. 
Short forms introduced into Volume 1 will continue to be 
used in Volume 2. 

Herewith, the translator wishes to extend his thanks once 
again to the individuals and institutions named in the preface 
to Volume 1, without whose generous aid and encouragement 
his work would not have come to fruition. On this occasion 
he also thanks the Director of the Catholic University of 
America Press, David J. McGonagle, for his role in inaugu- 
rating The Fathers of the Church: Mediaeval Continuation, and 
Cynthia Kahn and Warren J. A. Soule, staff editors at the 
Press, for their expertise in guiding these letters through the 
editorial process. 


Quincy College, Spring 1989 Owen J. Blum, O.F.M. 
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LETTER 31 


Peter Damian to Pope Leo IX. This letter, known as the Book of Gomor- 
rah, is prefaced in many MSS by Leo's letter to Damian, praising the 
author for his work and prescribing penalties for clerics who are guilty 
of the crimes therein discussed. After distinguishing the four classes of 
unnatural vice to which many of the secular clergy of his region were 
addicted, Damian deplores the degradation of the priesthood thereby 
effected, and indicates the consequences for the spiritual life of the 
Church. He begs the pope to take counsel with wise and prudent men 
and, with the force of his authority, to educate and purge the clergy in 
accord with the sacred canons. 
(Second Half of 1049)! 


EO THE BISHOP,? servant of the servants of God, to 
his beloved son in Christ, Peter the hermit, the joy of 
everlasting happiness.? 

(2) The short book which you have written against the four- 
fold defilement of carnal pollution in becoming prose, but 
with still more becoming reasoning, most dear son, manifests 
with obvious evidence that the concentration of your mind 
with loving zeal has arrived at the resplendent bed of spar- 
kling purity. For one like you who has so raised the arm of 
the spirit against the obscenity of lust, has surely subdued the 
savagery of the flesh. This execrable vice sets one far apart 
from the author of virtue who, since he is pure, admits of 
nothing that is impure. Nor can one who will subject himself 
to sordid pleasure share in his company. Clerics, indeed, 
whose most impure life you in your prudence have lamenta- 
bly and also intelligently discussed, verily and most assuredly 
will have no share in his inheritance, from which by their 


1. For the date here assigned, see Lucchesi, Vita no. 84. 

2. Leo IX became pope on 12 February 1049. 

3. This prefacing letter of Pope Leo IX (JL 4311; JtPont 4.94f., no. 2) is 
not found in all the MSS of the Book of Gomorrah. 
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voluptuous pleasures they have withdrawn. If they lived 
purely, they would be called, not only the holy temple of the 
Lord, but also his very sanctuary, in which with snow white 
splendor the illustrious Lamb of God is offered, by whom the 
foul corruption of all the world is washed away. Such clerics, 
indeed, profess, if not in words, at least by the evidence of 
their actions, that they are not what they are thought to be. 

(3) For how can one be or be called a cleric, who of his own 
free will has no fear of defilement by his own hands, or by 
the hands of another, touching carnally his own private parts 
or those of others, or with detestable unnaturalness fornicat- 
ing within the thighs or from the rear. Concerning such men, 
since you were motivated by sacred fury to write what seemed 
appropriate to you, it is proper that we intervene, according 
to your wishes, with our apostolic authority, so that all anxiety 
and doubt be removed from the minds of your readers. So 
let it be certain and evident to all that we are in agreement 
with everything your book contains, opposed as it is like water 
to the fire of the devil. Therefore, lest the wantonness of this 
foul impurity be allowed to spread unpunished, it must be 
repelled by proper repressive action of apostolic severity, and 
yet some moderations must be placed on its harshness.* 

(4) And thus, all those who are defiled in any way by the 
four types of filth which have been mentioned, are, in consid- 
eration of due censure, deposed by our judgment and that of 
the sacred canons from all ranks of the Church which is im- 
maculate. But acting more humanely, and relying on divine 
mercy, it is our wish and also our command that those who 


4. At this point Leo decided that a somewhat "more humane" approach 
would be taken in punishing offenders in this matter. See P. S. Payer, Peter 
Damian: Book of Gomorrah. An Eleventh-Century Treatise against Clerical Homosex- 
ual Practices (1982), 18—19. Payer’s work is prefaced by an excellent intro- 
duction, and contains the first English translation of the Liber Gomorrhianus. 
Unfortunately, he was compelled by circumstances to translate the edition of 
Gaetani (PL 145.161—190), which is a bowdlerized text, purposely altered 
either by Gaetani, or even by one of the medieval "editors." J. Boswell, CAris- 
tianity, Social Tolerance, and Homosexuality ... (1980), 213, assumes that Da- 
mian's book, sequestered by Pope Alexander II in 1069, was the Book of 
Gomorrah (see Peter Damian, Letter 156). This opinion has received little 
support. 
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will with their own hands or with one another have practiced 
masturbation, or have sinned by ejecting semen within the 
thighs, but have not done so for any length of time, nor with 
many others, if they shall have curbed their desires and have 
atoned for their infamous deeds with proper repentance, 
shall be admitted to the same grades to which, while they 
were practicing these crimes, they had not devoted their lives. 
We remove all hope of recovering their order from those who 
alone or with others for a long time, or for even a short pe- 
riod or with many, have defiled themselves by either of the 
two kinds of filthiness which you have described, or, which is 
horrible to hear or to speak of, have sunk to the level of anal 
intercourse. Should anyone dare to criticize or attack this de- 
cree bearing apostolic sanction, let him be aware that he does 
so with the risk of losing his rank. For he who does not attack 
vice, but deals lightly with it, is rightly judged to be guilty of 
his death, along with the one who dies in sin. 

(5) But, dearest son, I rejoice indescribably that you pro- 
mote by the example of your life whatever you have taught 
by your eloquence. For it is greater to teach by action than by 
words. Wherefore, with the help of God may you attain the 
palm of victory and rejoice with the Son of God and of the 
Virgin in our heavenly home, abounding in as many rewards, 
and crowned, in a sense, with all those who were snatched by 
you from the snares of the devil. 


The Book of Gomorrah by 
the Humble Monk, Peter Damian. 


(6) To the blessed Pope Leo, Peter, the monks’ least servant, 
sends the homage of his proper devotion. 

(7) Since we know from the mouth of Truth itself that the 
Apostolic See is the mother of all churches, it is proper that 
if any doubt should arise in matters pertaining to the welfare 
of souls, one should have recourse to her as to the teacher 
and, as one might say, to the source of heavenly wisdom, so 
that from this unique principle of ecclesiastical discipline a 
light may go forth by which the entire body of the Church is 
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bathed in the utter brilliance that Truth imparts, once the 
darkness of uncertainty has been dispelled. In our region a 
certain abominable and most shameful vice has developed, 
and unless it be prevented as soon as possible by the severest 
punishment, it is certain that the sword of divine fury will be 
unsheathed, leading in its unchecked violence to the destruc- 
tion of many. One is nauseated with shame and embarrass- 
ment to speak of things so disgracefully foul, or even to 
mention them within earshot of Your Holiness. But if a phy- 
sician is appalled by the contagion of the plague, who is likely 
to wield the cautery? If he grows squeamish when he is about 
to apply the cure, who will restore health to stricken hearts? 
The befouling cancer of sodomy is, in fact, spreading so 
through the clergy or rather, like a savage beast, is raging 
with such shameless abandon through the flock of Christ, that 
for many of them it would be more salutary to be burdened 
with service in the world than, under the pretext of religion, 
to be enslaved so easily under the iron rule of satanic tyranny. 
It would be better for them to perish alone as laymen than, 
after having changed their attire but not their disposition, to 
drag others with them to destruction, as Truth itself testifies 
when it says, "But if anyone is a cause of stumbling to one of 
these little ones, it would be better for him to be drowned in 
the depths of the sea with a great millstone round his neck."5 
Unless immediate effort be exerted by the Apostolic See, 
there is little doubt that, even if one wjshed to curb this un- 
bridled evil, he could not check the momentum of its prog- 
ress. 


On the Variety of Sodomites 


(8) But that the matter be completely clear to you and be 
properly presented, there appear to be four varieties of this 
criminal vice. There are some who pollute themselves; there 


5. Matt 18.6. The text varies somewhat from the Vulgate. 

6. According to Ryan, Sources 28, no. 15, the four types heredescribed depend 
on Burchard, Decretum 19.5 (PL 140.967D). Authors have had varied reactions 
to these deplorable practices reported by Damian. Neukirch 55, thinks that 
Damian might have exaggerated the situation; A. Dresdner, Kultur- und Sit- 
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are others who befoul one another by mutually handling their 
genitals; others still who fornicate between the thighs; and 
others who do so from the rear. Of these, as we proceed 
through the various degrees, the two latter are to be judged 
more serious than the others. Certainly a greater penance 
must be imposed on those who sin with others than on those 
who masturbate alone; and a more severe judgment is to be 
passed on those who corrupt others by anal intercourse than 
on those who couple between the thighs. The ingenious arti- 
fice of the devil contrived these stages of corruption, so that 
the higher the unhappy soul rises in the scale of vice, the 
deeper it is likely to be buried in hell. 


That Improper Leniency on the Part of Prelates Does 

Not Check Those Who Deviate from Right Conduct 
(g) It often happens that those who are guilty of this aban- 
doned behavior come to their senses through the generosity 
of divine mercy, are led to repentance, and devoutly submit 
to public penance, no matter how severe, but dread to face 
the loss of ecclesiastical status. Some prelates, however, acting 
perhaps more leniently than they should, in respect to this 
vice flatly decide that no one need be deposed from orders 
because of the first three degrees we listed earlier; they do 
not refuse to degrade only those who are known to have com- 
mitted anal intercourse. In other words, should one prompt 
an ejaculation by his own effort, or pollute another by manip- 
ulating him with his hands, or lie with another between the 
thighs in the manner of the different sexes, so long as he 
avoids violating his partner from the rear, he should be given 
a penance commensurate with his crime, but not deprived of 
clerical status. Thus it happens that a man who is known to 
have committed this sin with eight or even ten equally foul 


tengeschichte der italienischen Geistlichkeit im 10. und 11. Jh. (1890), 325, states 
that “it is more probable that the majority of the clergy lived peacefully as 
married men, and that only a small fraction was given over to loose living 
and debauchery.” Dressler, Petrus Damiani 100f. was of the opinion that Da- 
mian could well have acquired the data for his indictment from his experi- 
ence as a confessor, while Little, The Personal Development 333f., 526f. 
considers the possibility of Damian's homosexual experiences in his youth. 
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companions, is still permitted to continue in his rank. I. 
out a doubt, such permissive indulgence hardly excises the 
lesion but only stimulates its growth; it does not p 
the culprit bitter regret over his daringly illicit acts, but ips 
grants him freedom for future ventures. It would seem tha 

an erotic cleric, whatever his rank in orders, dreads more to 
be despised by men than to be condemned under the scrutiny 
of the divine Judge. As a result, he prefers any penance, i 
matter how severe or enduring, to the danger of losing is 
status. And while because of this imprudent discretion he 
does not fear to lose his benefice, he 1s challenged both to 
dare novel sins and to persist the longer in deeds for which 
he has come off unscathed. And so, to put it another way, so 
long as he is not struck in the place where his illness is more 
severe, he sensuously wallows in the foul slough of obscenity 
into which he has fallen. 


That Those Who Are Addicted to Impure Practices 
Should Be neither Promoted to Orders nor, 
if Already Ordained, Be Allowed to Continue 

(10) On the other hand, it seems to me to be utterly pre- 
posterous for those who are habituated to the filth of this 
festering disease to dare present themselves for orders, or to 
remain in them if already ordained. It is clearly contrary to 
reason and opposed to the canonical decrees of the Fathers. 
I state this, not to render a definitive opinion in your august 
presence, but only to make my own position clear. It is not 
without cause that this shameful deed is considered to be the 
worst of crimes, seeing that Almighty God is always read to 
have detested it; even when he had not yet curbed other vices, 
he already kept condemning this one with the precepts of the 
Law, under pain of the strictest penalty. Passing over the fact 
that with sulphurous fire from heaven he destroyed the two 
eminent cities of Sodom and Gomorrah and all the surround- 
ing country-side;? he struck down Onan, the son of Judah, 
because of this enormity and brought him to an untimely 


7. Cf. Gen 19. 
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death, as Scripture relates: "But Onan, knowing that the off- 
spring would not be his, spilt his seed on the ground every 
time he slept with his brother's wife, to avoid providing chil- 
dren for his brother. And therefore, the Lord killed him be- 
cause he did a detestable thing."? In the Law it also says, "If 
a man lies with a man in the same way as with a woman, both 
have done a hateful thing; they must die, their blood shall be 
on their own heads."? 

(11) He, moreover, who has committed this crime for which 
the Old Testament prescribes the death penalty, should not 
be promoted to ecclesiastical orders. This is borne out in the 
letters of blessed Pope Gregory, writing to Passivus the bishop: 
"You, my brother," he says, "are well aware how long the 
Abruzzi has been without pastoral care. For a long time we 
have sought for someone worthy of ordination from that dis- 
trict, and were totally unable to find one. But since Impor- 
tunus” is highly recommended to me because of his moral 
life, his zeal for chanting the psalms, and his love of prayer, 
and is reported to lead a holy life, I wish that you, my brother, 
would have him visit you and that you would provide him 
spiritual advice so that he may progress in virtue. And if it is 
clear that he is innocent of any sins that according to the 
tenor of the Law are punishable by death, let him be or- 
dained,!! either to become a monk, or raised by you to the 
subdiaconate, and after some time, God willing, let him be 
promoted to the cure of souls.”!? 

(12) Notice that in this context it is clearly understood that 
any man who sins with a man by intercourse as with a woman, 
that is, between the thighs, which crime, as we stated above, 
was punishable by death in the Old Law, even though he en- 


8. Gen 38.9-10. 9. Lev 20.19. 

10. Gregory I, Reg. 12.4.2, 350, here has Oportunus, but the form, Impor- 
tunus, used by Damian, frequently appears in the variant MS readings of the 
Register. John the Deacon, Sancti Gregor magni vita 3.1 2.137B uses the form 
Oportunus. 

11. The phrase, “let him be ordained,” is unique to Damian, and is not 
found either in the MS tradition of the Register or in John the Deacon's Vita. 


12. Gregory I, Reg. 12.4.2, 350; JE 1855; John the Deacon, Sancti Gregorii 
magn vita 3.12.137B; Ryan, Sources 28f., no. 16. 
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joys a good reputation, is zealous in promoting psalmody, is 
preeminent for his love of prayer, and is held in high esteem 
for his holy life; such a man can indeed receive full forgive- 
ness of his guilt, but nowise can he be permitted to aspire to 
ecclesiastical orders. At the same time that Importunus, a 
venerable man, is praised and acclaimed, is honored and 
highly regarded for his upright and holy life, and esteemed 
for his many virtues, it is, nonetheless, later written of him, 
“If it is evident that he is innocent of any sins which, accord- 
ing to the tenor of the Law are punishable by death, then let 
him be ordained.” It is perfectly clear that when a capital 
crime has degraded a man, no subsequent holy life will re- 
form him to the point where he might receive orders and 
ecclesiastical status. No one may aspire to reach the heights 
of preferment who has surely fallen into the depths of mortal 
sin. Hence, it is as plain as day that anyone proven guilty of 
fornicating with a man between the thighs, which, without a 
doubt is a mortal sin, will be promoted to ecclesiastical orders 
in total opposition to the norms of Holy Scripture and in 
complete disregard of the regulations ordained by God. 


Whether Such Men May Be Permitted to 
Discharge This Office if Ecclesiastical Necessity Demands 

(13) But perhaps someone will say that necessity demands 
and that no one is present who can celebrate divine services 
in the Church; consequently, the decision, which, as justice 
required, was at first appropriately severe, is now softened in 
the face of practical necessity. I am going to reply to this in a 
summary way: Was it not a pressing matter, and one fraught 
with necessity, at the time when the Apostolic See was without 
a shepherd? Shall we wipe out a rigorous judgment to benefit 
an individual, but retain it unchanged even to the deprivation 
of an entire people? If we do not sacrifice a principle to ben- 
efit a vast multitude, shall we violate it to promote one man's 
advantage? Let the eminent preacher come forward and ex- 
plain what he thinks about this vice. In his letter to the Ephe- 
sians, he says, "For you can be quite certain that no one who 
indulges in fornication or impurity or avarice can inherit any- 
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thing of the kingdom of Christ and of God.”!* Therefore, if 
an unclean man has no inheritance at all in heaven, how can 
he be so arrogant as to presume a position of honor in the 
Church, which is surely the kingdom of God? Will he also 
fear to despise the Divine Law, which he disregarded by 
steeping himself in crime, when he assumes the dignity of 
ecclesiastical office? Indeed, he saves nothing for himself, be- 
cause at every turn he was not afraid to be in contempt of 
God. 

(14) This Law was imposed especially on those who violated 
it, as Paul attests when writing to Timothy: "The Law is not 
framed for people who are good, but for criminals, for the 
irreligious and for sinners, for the sacrilegious and defiled; it 
is for people who kill their fathers or mothers and for mur- 
derers, for those who are immoral with women or with men, 
for slavers, for liars and perjurers, and for everything else 
that is contrary to sound teaching."'? Hence, as we have dem- 
onstrated, since this Law was instituted for those who are im- 
moral with men to prevent them from daring to dishonor 
holy orders, by whom, I ask, should it be observed if it is 
despised in particular by those upon whom it was enjoined? 
No doubt, if he is such a capable person, it is obvious that the 
more prudent he is in choosing means to an end, the more 
careful he should be in observing the precepts of valid law. 
The more aware a person is, the more reprehensible is his 
offense, because anyone who, had he wished, could prudently 
have avoided sin, will inevitably deserve punishment. For as 
James says, "Everyone who knows what is the right thing to 
do and does not do it commits a sin." And Truth itself says, 
"Everyone to whom much is given, of him more will be re- 
quired.”'® If a learned man violates the right order of eccle- 
siastical law, it would be surprising if an ignorant man observed 
it. If, however, just any educated man were irregularly or- 


13. Eph 5.5. 

14. 1 Tim 1.9-10. For Damian's variation from the Vulgate, see Beuron 
25.6.409f. 

15. Jas 4.17. See Beuron 26.1.54f. 

16. Luke 12.48. 
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dained, it seems that he is, in a sense, paving the way to error, 
which he so arrogantly set out to tread, for those who follow 
him who are, I am sure, less gifted. Moreover, he is to be 
condemned, not only because he sinned, but for the further 
reason that by the example of his own presumption he has 
invited others to emulate his sin. 


That Those Who Desire Ordination After Incurring 
This Vice Have Become Depraved 

(15) Who can turn a deaf ear, or, more to the point, who 
does not tremble through and through at the words that Paul, 

like a mighty trumpet, blasts at such as these? "God aban- 

doned them to their hearts' desire and to the practices with 

which they dishonor their own bodies." And almost imme- 

diately following, he said, "That is why God has abandoned 

them to degrading passions. For their women have turned 

from natural intercourse to unnatural practices, and their 

menfolk likewise have given up natural intercourse with 

women to be consumed with passion for each other, men 
doing shameless things with men and getting an appropriate 
reward for their perversion. And since they refused to see 
that it was rational to acknowledge God, God has abandoned 
them to their depraved ideas to do that which was reprehen- 
sible.”'® Why is it that they are so eager to reach the top in 
ecclesiastical rank after such a grievous fall? What should we 
think, and what conclusion should we draw but that God has 
abandoned them to their depravity? While they are slaves to 
sin he does not permit them to see what they need to do. 
Since the sun, that is, he who rises over death,?? has set for 
them, and after losing the sight furnished by their conscience, 
they are unable to judge the malice of the filthy acts that they 
perform, and to conclude that it is even worse that they desire 
ordination uncanonically, against the will of God. Accord- 
ingly, as is usually the case according to God’s decrees, they 
who defile themselves with this corrupting vice are smitten 


17. Rom 1.24. 18. Rom. 1.26—28. 
1g. Cf. Ps 67.5. This translation uses “the west” as a symbol for death. 
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with a due judgment of punishment and incur a benighting 
blindness. Thus we read of the primitive originators of this 
foulness: “They were about to use violence against the up- 
right Lot and were at the point of breaking down the door. 
But then,” Scripture says, “the men reached out, pulled Lot 
back into the house, and shut the door. And they struck the 
men outside the house with blindness, from the youngest to 
the oldest, so that they could not find the doorway."?? It is 
evident, moreover, that the two angels who, we read, were 
sent to blessed Lot, aptly represent the persons of the Father 
and the Son. This becomes clear from what Lot said to them: 
“I beg you, my lord, your servant has won your favor and you 
have shown great kindness to me in saving my life.”?! Cer- 
tainly, one who speaks in the singular to two people as you 
would to one, is surely honoring one substance in two per- 
sons. 

(16) Consequently, sodomites attempt violently to break in 
on angels when impure men attempt to approach God through 
holy orders. Surely, they are struck with blindness, because 
by the just decree of God they fall into interior darkness. 
They are thus unable to find the door because in their sepa- 
ration from God by sin they do not know how to return to 
him. One who tries to reach God by the tortuous road of 
arrogance and conceit, rather than by the path of humility, 
will certainly fail to recognize the entrance that is obviously 
right before him, or even that the door is Christ, as he him- 
self says: “I am the door."?? Those who lose Christ because of 
their addiction to sin, never find the gate that leads to the 
heavenly dwelling of the saints. EM 

(17) They have become confirmed reprobates, since in fail- 
ing to measure the exact weight of their guilt in the balance 
of personal judgment they conclude that the leaden burden 
of their punishment is but light and trivial. Now, the Apostle 
clearly explains what was previously said, viz. “They struck 


20. Gen 19.9-11. The expression "the upright Lot," is not found in any 
biblical text. 


21. Gen 19.18-19. 22. John 10.9. 
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the men who were outside the house with blindness,"? when 
he states, “God abandoned them to their reprobate ideas."?* 
He obviously comments on the following phrase: “And they 
could not find the doorway," when he continues, "To do that 
which is reprehensible," as if he were saying that they were 
trying to enter a door that was closed to them. To be sure, 
one who is unworthy of holy orders and tries to break into 
the service of the altar does the same as he who abandons the 
obvious gateway and tries to enter through some impassable 
obstacle of the wall. Since such persons, moreover, are denied 
free access, while promising themselves that they will enter 
the sanctuary, they are forced instead to remain in the fore- 
court, frustrated in their presumption. They can go ahead 
and bang their head against the rocks of Sacred Scripture, 
but they will never be able to enter by way of this divine au- 
thority. And while attempting to break in where they are not 
permitted, they can do nothing but vainly grope their way 
along the hidden walls. To such as these one may aptly apply 
the words of the prophet: “They grope their way along at 
noon day as if it were night."?? Since they are unable to cross 
the threshold in straightforward fashion, they wander about 
in circles, dizzied by the maddening rotation. Of such the 
psalmist says, "My God, make them like a wheel,"?$ and again, 
"the wicked walk in a circle."? Paul also speaks of them in 
the passage cited above, as he continued, "Those who do such 
things deserve to die, not only they who do them, but they 
also who approve those who practice thém."?? 

(18) Unquestionably, one who is not awakened by this awe- 
ful thunder of apostolic invective must be thought more likely 
to be dead than asleep. And since the Apostle makes such an 
effort to intensify the severe punishment of this sentence, and 
that, not for the faithful among the Jews, but for gentiles and 
for those ignorant of God, what, I ask, would he have said 
had he beheld this deadly wound reeking in the very body of 


23. Gen 19.11. 24. Rom 1.28. 
25. Job 5.14. 26. Ps 82.14. 
27. Ps 11.9. 28. Rom 1.32. 
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the Holy Church? And especially, what grief, what fire of 
compassion would kindle his devout heart upon learning that 
this destructive plague was raging even among those in sa- 
cred orders? Listen, you do-nothing superiors of clerics and 
priests. Listen, and even though you feel sure of yourselves, 
tremble at the thought that you are partners in the guilt of 
others; those, I mean, who wink at the sins of their subjects 
that need correction and who by ill-considered silence allow 
them license to sin. Listen, I say, and be shrewd enough to 
understand that all of you alike "are deserving of death, that 
is, not only those who do such things, but also they who ap- 
prove those who practice them." ?? 


Of Bishops Who Practice Impure Acts with Their Spiritual Sons 

(19) What an unheard of crime! What a vile deed, deserv- 
ing a flood of bitter tears! If they who approve of these evil- 
doers deserve to die, what condign punishment can be 
imagined for those who commit these absolutely damnable 
acts with their spiritual sons? Who can expect the flock to 
prosper when its shepherd has sunk so deep into the bowels 
of the devil? What man will continue to be under his author- 
ity, knowing that he is so hostilely estranged from God? Who 
will make a mistress of a cleric, or a woman of a man? Who, 
by his lust, will consign a son whom he has spiritually begot- 
ten for God to slavery under the iron law of satanic tyranny? 
If a man violates a woman for whom he has stood as god- 
father, will anyone hesitate in deciding that he be deprived of 
Holy Communion, or in ordering that he undergo the ordeal 
of public penance according to the norms of the sacred can- 
ons??? For it is written that "spiritual begetting is greater than 
physical."?! Indeed, there is scarcely any difference between 


29. Ibid. 

30. See Burchard, Decretum 15.8.920€-9214; see also Ryan, Sources 29, 
ho: 17: m H H 

31. See Walafrid Strabo, Libellus de exordiis et incrementis quarundam m ob- 
servationibus ecclesiasticis rerum 27, ed. A. Boretius and V. Krause, MGH Capit. 
2 (1897) 512, II “. . . that there bea distinction between spiritual and carnal 
generation." 
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receiving a person from the lay state into the clerical order 
and thus begetting a spiritual son to God, and baptizing or 
standing as godfather for one baptized. To be sure, the can- 
onical institution of orders is a renunciation of the world and 
as such is, in some way, a second baptism.?? 

(20) It follows, therefore, that the same sentence is rightly 
inflicted on him who assaults his own daughter, or who by 
sacrilegious intercourse abuses his spiritual daughter, and on 
him also who in his foul lust defiles a cleric whom he has 
ordained. Perhaps we should distinguish here the quality of 
both crimes: in the two prior cases, even though he practices 
incest, he is sinning naturally, because he sinned with a 
woman; in the latter case, by his shameful action with a cleric 
he commits a sacrilege on a son, is guilty of the crime of 
incest on a man, and violates the law of nature. It seems to 
me that it is more excusable to indulge in lustful acts with an 
animal than with a man for one should be judged less se- 
verely for losing his own soul than for dragging another with 
him to destruction. What a sorry state of affairs that one's 
ruin depends on another, so that when one dies, the other 
must necessarily follow. 


Of Those Who Confess Their Crimes to the 
Same Persons with Whom They Have Sinned 


(21) So that we are not unaware of the devil's clever devices, 
let me put before you some of the tools that he and his coun- 
cil have designed in his ancient laboratory of evil. I would be 
remiss if I allowed the fact to be hidden, that some of those 
who are shot through with the poison of this crime, when 
their conscience begins to trouble them, confess to one an- 


32. The last two sentences of this paragraph do not appear in PL 145, 
166D, or in Gaetani 3 (1615), 69D, and consequently escaped all commen- 
tary, including that of Ryan, Sources. In the last sentence, however, and from 
the context in which it appears, it is quite clear that Damian is not speaking 
of religious profession, but of entrance into the clerical state. Because the 
latter is also a renunciation of the world, like religious profession it is also in 
some way a second baptism. While it is a patristic commonplace to equate 
religious profession with baptism (see Damian, Letter 38, and Letter 90), his 
statement on the clerical state may well be unique. 
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other lest their guilt come to the attention of others. Despite 
the fact that, as actual culprits, they are ashamed to look oth- 
ers in the eye, they themselves become judges and each hap- 
pily grants to the other the blanket forgiveness that he aspires 
to acquire for himself. It follows, then, that they have become 
penitents involved in great crimes, and still their lips are not 
pale from fasting nor are their bodies wasted by self-denial. 
Moreover, since they do not hesitate to gorge themselves, their 
passions are basely aroused to their usual lust. Thus it hap- 
pens that he who has yet to weep for the sins he has commit- 
ted, is guilty of still more lamentable crimes. 

(22) The Law commands, however, that when one has con- 
tracted leprosy, he should show himself to the priests.? But 
when an unclean man confesses to another, defiled by evil 
that they have committed in common, it is a case of a leper 
showing himself to a leper and not to the priests. Now, since 
confession is by definition a revelation, what does he reveal, I 
ask, who tells his hearer something already known? Or, in 
what sense can this be called a confession, where nothing is 
revealed by the penitent but what the hearer already knows? 
By what right or what law can one bind or loose the other 
when he is constrained by the bonds of evil deeds common to 
them both??* He who is himself held in chains, labors in vain 
to release another from his shackles. He who would guide a 
blind man on his way must himself have sight, or he will be 
the cause of his client's fall, as the voice of Truth declares 
when it says, "If one blind man leads another, both will fall 
into a pit."?* And again “Observing the splinter in your broth- 
er's eye, you never notice the plank in your own." Hypocrite! 
take the plank out of your own eye first, and then you will 
see how to take out the splinter that is in your brother's 
eye."36 

(23) By these texts from the Gospels it becomes perfectly 


33. Cf. Lev 14.1-32; Matt 8.4; Luke 5.4. MM . 

34. See J. Cavigioli, "De sententia s. Petri Damiani circa absolutionem 
complicis in peccato turpi," Apollinaris 12 (1939). 35739 €SP- 36. 

35. Matt 15.14; Luke 6.39. For the variant reading, see Sabatier 3.904. 


36. Luke 6.41—-42; cf. Matt 7.5. 
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clear that he who is oppressed by the same guilty darkness 
tries in vain to invite another to return to the light of repen- 
tance. While he has no fear of extending himself to outstrip 
the other in erring, he ends up accompanying his follower 
into the yawning pit of ruin. 


That He Who Prostitutes a Monk Is to 
Be Legally Deposed Just like One Who Violates a Nun 

(24) But now we meet face to face, you sodomite, whoever 
you may be. Do you refuse to confess your deeds to spiritual 
men because you are afraid to lose your clerical status? Yet, 
how much more salutary it would be to suffer passing shame 
in the community of men than to undergo eternal sentence 
before the tribunal of the heavenly Judge? Perhaps you will 
tell me: If a man sins with a man only by femoral intercourse, 
he is certainly in need of penance, but from motives of hu- 
man compassion he should not unalterably be denied sacred 
orders. But I ask you: If a monk should have relations with a 
nun, in your judgment, should he remain in the order? There 
is hardly any doubt that you would agree that he should be 
dismissed from the order" It follows, therefore, that what 
you admit as reasonable for the nun, you should also logically 
allow as applicable to the monk. And since you apparently 
concur in this judgment regarding monks, by the same token 
you must include clerics in your determination. As I said be- 
fore, however, we must be discriminating: your case should 
be judged the worse in that, since both are of the same sex, 
it is palpably contrary to nature. Since, moreover, in passing 
judgment on sins one rightly always inquires into the free 
decisions of the sinner, it follows that he who fouls a man’s 
thighs would, if nature so allowed, achieve with the man with 
the same act of insane, unbridled lust as he would with a 
woman. He did what he could, going as far as nature would 
allow. And so he was unwilling in setting a limit to this crime, 
in that the law of nature had placed a functionally impassable 
barrier. Therefore, because the same law obtains for monks 


37. See Burchard, Decretum 8.29 (797AB). 
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of both sexes, we must conclude that since one who violates a 
nun is rightly deposed, so also one who corrupts a monk must 
absolutely be prevented from exercising his office. 


That Both He Who Sins with His Daughter or 
Goddaughter, and He Who Defiles His Son by the Sacrament 
of Penance, Is Guilty of the Same Crime 

(25) But now let us go back in our discussion to those holy, 
I mean, those cursed confessors. If any diocesan priest should 
sin with a woman whose confession he has heard even once, 
no one would doubt that he deserves to be degraded by syn- 
odal decree. However, if he should sin with a priest or with a 
cleric in major orders, whose confession he had heard or to 
whom he had gone as a penitent, shall he not in justice be 
deprived of the benefice attached to his status? For it is the 
common expression to call him a “son by penance,” just as we 
also say “son by baptism.” Thus we read of blessed Mark the 
Evangelist, “He is Peter's son in baptism."*? And the famous 
preacher who said, “For Christ did not send me to baptize 
but to preach the Good News,"?? also said on another occa- 
sion, "What is it that we are proud of before the Lord, if not 
you? It was I who begot you in Christ Jesus by preaching the 
Good News."*^ And again he said this to the Galatians: "My 
children, I must go through the pain of giving birth to you 
all over again, until Christ is formed in you.”*! Therefore, if 
he who was sent not to baptize but to preach the Good News 
and, in so doing, to incite to penance, begot and endured the 
pains of childbirth, then he is properly called a son who re- 
ceives penance, and a father who administers it. Now, then, 
if we pay close attention to what was said above, it will become 
perfectly obvious that both he who seduces his own daughter 
or his daughter by baptism, and he who sins shamefully with 
his son begotten in sacramental penance, are guilty of the 
same crime. And just as it is proper in law that he, who 
sinned with a woman whom he had begotten, or of whom he 


38. Cf. 1 Pt 5.19. 39. 1 Cor 1.17. 
40. Cf. 1 Thess 2.19; 1 Cor 4.15. 41. Gal 4.19. 
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is godfather, or to whom he had administered sacramental 
penance, should be kept in every way from exercising his of- 
fice; so too should he be treated who commits unclean acts 
with his son by the same sacrament. 


On Spurious Canons Which Mislead Completely 
Those Who Rely on Them 

(26) But since a certain amount of nonsense is found mixed 
in with the sacred canons, and on this nonsense desperate 
men presumptuously rely, let me here quote some of it that I 
might clearly prove that these and similar documents, wher- 
ever they turn up, are false and completely apocryphal. 
Among other items, note the following:*?? A priest, not in 
monastic vows, who sins with a girl or with a prostitute, shall 
do penance for two years? and three lents, always fasting on 
dry bread on Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays; 
if he sins with a nun or with a man, and if this is habitual, a 
fast of five years should be added.** In like manner, deacons 
who are not monks, as well as monks who are not ordained, 
must do penance for two years. A few lines down one reads 
this: A cleric, not in monastic vows, who has intercourse with 
a girl, shall do penance for half a year;* if he sins frequently, 
let him do penance for a year. Likewise, if he is a canon; if 
he sins frequently, two years. 

(27) Again, if one should sin like a sodomite, some say he 
should do penance for ten years; he who is habituated in this 
sin must be more severely punished; if he is ordained, let him 
be degraded and do penance as a layman. One year of pen- 
ance is assigned if a man should fornicate between the thighs; 
if he repeats the act he must do penance for two years; if he 
should practice anal intercourse, he must do penance for 


42. Burchard, Decretum 17.39.926B—927A; see Poenitentiale Egberti 5, 
236f.; Ryan, Sources 29, no. 18; see also F. W. H. Wasserschleben, Die Buss- 
ordnungen der abendldndischen Kirche (1851), 94f. Damian differs from his 
sources in shortening the periods of penance. 

43. Burchard, Decretum 17.39.926C has three years: the Poenitentiale Eg- 
berti 5.3, 236 assigns three or four years. 

44. Both Burchard and Egbertus have seven years. 

45. The two sources have one year of penance. 
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three years; if a boy, the penance is for two years. Whoever 
fornicates with cattle or draught animals must do penance for 
ten years. A bishop who sins with quadrupeds must do pen- 
ance for ten years and be deprived of his office; a priest, five; 
a deacon, three, a cleric, two. Many other deceitful and sac- 
rilegious elements can be found interpolated into the sacred 
canons by the devil's cunning, which I would rather destroy 
than copy, rather contemptuously spit upon than make lists 
of such wanton claptrap. Now it is on these fantasies the so- 
domites rely, they place their trust in them as if in revelations 
given in dreams, and thus delude themselves with an illusory, 
assured hope. But let us see whether these documents agree 
with canonical authority and demonstrate textually and in 
real life whether they should be accepted or rejected. 


A Conclusive Rejection of the Aforementioned Canons 


(28) Now, to go back to the beginning of this deceptive 
chapter. It states that a priest not in monastic vows, who sins 
with a girl or with a prostitute, shall do penance for two years. 
Who is there so stupid or so irrational as to think that a pen- 
ance of two years is a fitting penalty for a priest convicted of 
fornication? Anyone who has only a smattering of canonical 
science, or who has been barely introduced to the subject 
would obviously know that the penance assigned for a priest 
who sins by fornication is at least ten years, to say nothing of 
more severe penalties. A penance of two years for fornication 
should be considered too light, not only for priests, but even 
for laymen, for whom the sentence is three years if, after their 
fall they are willing to make amends. Next, it is said: If one 
(that is, if a priest) should sin with a nun or with a man, and 
if this is habitual, a fast of five years should be added. In like 
manner, deacons who are not monks, as well as monks who 
are not ordained, must do penance for two years. There is an 
item at the beginning of this senseless statement which I am 
explicating, that caught my eye and thoroughly interested me, 
namely, where it says, “If... with a nun or with a man.” Now, 
my good sodomite, look closely at this passage of yours that 
you love so dearly, embrace so eagerly, and thrust forward as 
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a shield for your defense, and notice that it does not matter 
whether one sins with God's handmaid or with a man, for the 
sins are equated and the sentence imposed is the same. So 
now there is nothing over which you can contend with me, 
nothing in which you can rightly dissent from my allegations. 
(29) But who would be so insanely foolish or become so 
utterly blind that he would decide to impose a penance of five 
years on a priest who sinned with a handmaid of God, that 
is, with a nun, or a penance of two years on a deacon or a 
monk? Is this not the noose awaiting those who are about to 
die? Is this not the snare for erring souls? Who indeed could 
censure such a statement as this: "That a cleric not in mon- 
astic vows, who has intercourse with a girl, shall do penance 
for half a year"? And who is such an expert in the science of 
Sacred Scripture or so resourceful in the subtle art of dialec- 
tic that he would presume to condemn such a penalty im- 
posed by the law, or the judicial decision of an authority so 
deserving of contempt? What is the source that prescribes 
three years for a layman while deciding that a cleric is to do 
penance for six months? Clerics who commit fornication are 
indeed fortunate if they are subject to the decision of sodom- 
ites, for the very same amount that they measure out to oth- 
ers they seek to measure out to themselves.*9 This author of 
error is so hungry to win souls for the devil that, while at- 
tempting to cause the destruction of monks, he expands his 
perverse doctrine to include the clerical ranks. This murderer 
of souls, unable to glut his vicious appetite only by the death 
of monks, lusts to stuff himself also at the expense of the 
other order. 
(30) But now let us see what follows: "If one should sin like 
a sodomite, some say he should do penance for ten years; he 
who is habituated in this sin must be more severely punished; 
if he is ordained, let him be degraded to do penance as a 
layman. One year of penance is assigned if a man should 
fornicate between the thighs; if he repeats the act he must do 
penance for two years; if he should commit anal intercourse, 


46. Cf. Matt 7.2. 
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he must do penance for three years." But since sinning like a 
sodomite, as you yourselves assert, is the same as having anal 
intercourse, how is it that your canons in just one line show 
such disparity, enjoining a penalty of ten years for those who 
sin like sodomites, but restrict penitential practices to a short 
three years on those who have anal intercourse, which is the 
same thing? Are they not rightly to be compared to those 
monsters, not produced by nature but devised by human 
craft, some of which have the head of a horse and the hooves 
of a goat? With which canons or decrees of the Fathers do 
these ridiculous ordinances agree, in that they are so self- 
contradictory and leap about like horn-headed creatures? If 
they do violence to one another, by which authorities will they 
be supported? "Every kingdom divided against itself is head- 
ing for ruin, and a house divided against itself shall fall. And 
if Satan is divided against himself, how can his teaching 
stand?"^" At one point, indeed, they seem to inflict a severe 
sentence, at another they display a certain cruel mercy. Like 
some chimerical monster it will roar frightfully in the form 
of a menacing lion, and then humbly bleat like a poor little 
she-goat. By such variety of forms they cause a person to 
laugh rather than feel penitential compunction. 

(31) The items that follow are also similarly marred by er- 
ror: "Whoever fornicates with cattle or draught animals must 
do penance for ten years. Also, a bishop who sins with quad- 
rupeds must do penance for ten years and be deprived of his 
office; a priest, five; a deacon, three; a cleric two." Since first 
of all it says that anyone who fornicates with cattle or draught 
animals will be punished with ten years of penance, how do 
we arrive at the statement that follows, that for lying with 
animals a priest should be assessed five years of penance, a 
deacon three, and a cleric two? The source that holds every- 
one, also every layman, to a penalty of ten years, is the same 
that imposes five years on a priest, that is, that remits half of 
the total punishment. Now, I ask, with what page of Holy Writ 


47. Luke 11.17-18. For the variant readings in this citation, see Sabatier 
3.315. 
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are these lightheaded dreams that are so obviously self-con- 
tradictory in agreement? Who does not realize, does not see 
at a glance that these and similar texts, falsely inserted into 
the sacred canons, are forgeries of the devil, cleverly manip- 
ulated to deceive unsuspecting souls? Just as poison is de- 
viously mixed with honey or with any other more delicious 
foods, so that while their flavor entices one to eat,** the deadly 
potion is disguised to enter more readily into one's system; so 
too these cunning and deceitful fictions are inserted into the 
Sacred Writings to avoid the suspicion of forgery. They are 
covered over, as it were, with honey, in that they are supplied 
with the flavor of feigned piety. But beware of them, whoever 
you are, lest the Sirens' song? allure you with its deadly 
sweetness and your soul, like a ship, go down in the whirlpool 
off the Scyllaean rock. Do not be terrified by the sea of 
exaggerated austerity found in the holy councils, and do not 
allow the shallow Syrtian sandbanks?! of apocryphal canons 
to attract you by the promised gentleness of their waves. A 
ship avoiding rough water often suffers shipwreck by coming 
too close to the sandy shore, while, on the other hand, by 
plowing through heavy seas, it sails out safely without loss of 
cargo. 


That These Ridiculous Statutes, Because They Seem 

to Have No Certain Author, Are Rightly 

to Be Excluded from the List of* Canons 
(32) But who is responsible for forging these canons? Who 
has dared to sew sharp-spined thorns and thistles in the pur- 
ple grove of the Church? Everyone knows that every authen- 
tic canon is found either in the revered decrees of the 
councils or in the pronouncements of the holy fathers, the 
pontiffs of the Apostolic See. No man on his own authority 
is allowed to publish canons, for this privilege belongs to him 


48. See Leo I, Epistola 15, 688A. 

49. On the sirens, see Isidore, Etym. 11.3.30—31. 

50. On the Scyllaean rocks, see Isidore, Etym. 11.3.32; 13.18.4. 
51. See Isidore, Etym. 13.18.6. 
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alone who is currently presiding in the chair of Blessed Peter. 
But these spurious canonical suckers to which I refer are ob- 
viously unrelated to the holy councils and are demonstrably 
foreign to the decrees of the Fathers. It follows, therefore, 
that since they clearly derive neither from the decretals of the 
Fathers, nor from the sacred councils, they are in no way to 
be included among the canons.*? Accordingly, whatever is not 
included among the species is without doubt also alien to the 
genus. Now if we inquire about their author, he cannot be 
named for certain, since there is no uniformity of authorship 
in the various codices. In some it is written, “Theodore says"; 
in others, "The Roman penitential says"; in another, "The 
Apostolic Canons." In some places they are entitled in one 
way, and elsewhere, in another, and while they are not cred- 
ited with having one author, they doubtlessly lose all author- 
ity. Since they totter on such flimsy authorship, they demon- 
strate nothing with clear authority.? And so it is necessary 
that these forgeries, which produce in their readers the dark- 
ness of doubt, stop basking in the light of sacred writings, 
where all doubt has been removed. Now, therefore, that we 
have eliminated from the canons this dramatic nonsense on 
which the sodomites have relied, and having clearly convicted 
them with reasonable arguments, I will now set before you 
canons about whose fidelity and authority there can be abso- 
lutely no doubt. In the Council of Ancyra is found the follow- 
ing:*t 


52. See A. Michel, Sentenzen 2 n. 2, where he refers to the two authentic 
sources of canon law that Damian stresses. 

53. Ryan, Sources 30, no. 20, believes that Burchard, Decretum 17.39, is 
the source of Damian's suspected authorities. Blum, St. Peter Damian 173 and 
idem, "The Monitor of the Popes: St. Peter Damian," Studi Gregoriani 2 
(1947), 459-476, esp. 473, accepts Damian's labeling of the Canones Aposto- 
lorum as spurious. But see H. Fuhrmann, "Studien zur Geschichte ma. Pa- 
triarchate,” ZRG Kan. 39 (1953) 112-176; 40 (1954), 1-84 and 41 (1955) 
95-183, esp. 131f. n. 117. 

54. The title here is also a part of Damian's citation. Ryan, Sources gof., 
no. 21, states that the Collectio Dionysio-Hadriana (PL 67.154CD), Regulae An- 
cyrani Concili 35, must be the source of this quotation. 
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"Of Those Who Commit Fornication Irrationally, 
That Is, Who Commit Immoral Acts with Animals, 
or Who Defile Themselves with Men” 

(33) "Of those who have acted irrationally, or who are now 
acting in this way: Whoever have committed such a crime 
before their twentieth year, after spending fifteen years as 
penitents, may then participate in common prayer; then after 
five years in this state, they may finally receive the Eucharist. 
Their manner oflife during the years they are penitents must 
also be examined, and only after that may they be pardoned. 
But if they were grossly addicted to these crimes, they must 
submit to a longer period of penance. Those who are over 
twenty years of age and are married, and have fallen into this 
sin, may participate in community prayers after spending 
twenty-five years in penance. Following five years in this state, 
they may then finally receive the Eucharist. If married men 
over the age of fifty should sin in this fashion, they may re- 
ceive Holy Communion at the end of their lives." 

(34) Notice that in the very title of this revered authority 
we see clearly that not only those who practice anal inter- 
course, but also those who sin with men in any form are com- 
pared throughout with those who practice bestiality. More- 
over, if we look to the choice of words, we observe that they 
are used cautiously and with great discretion, as when it is 
said, “Those who have intercourse with animals or who defile 
themselves with men.” Now, if by the phrase, “those who de- 
file themselves with men,” the council had meant those who 
practice anal intercourse, it would have been necessary to use 
two words, since it could have expressed the idea well enough 
with the one phrase, “to have intercourse.” Indeed, for econ- 
omy of style it would have sufficed to express the whole sen- 
tence in one word, namely, “those who have intercourse with 
animals or with men.” For those who fornicate with animals 
and those who have anal intercourse with men copulate in 
the same way. But since he speaks of some who have inter- 
course with animals, and of others who do not have inter- 
course but who are defiled with men, it is obvious that at the 
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end of the sentence he is speaking of those who defile men 
and not of those who corrupt them. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that this conciliar regulation was directed especially to 
laymen, which by inference can easily be gathered from what 
follows: “Those who are over twenty years of age and are 
married, and have fallen into this sin, having spent twenty- 
five years as penitents, may participate in community prayer, 
in which state they must remain for five years. Then finally 
they may receive the Eucharist.” 

(35) Now, if laymen guilty of this crime, who after perform- 
ing twenty-five years of penance are to be admitted to com- 
mon prayer, but not as yet to the reception of communion, 
how can a priest be judged worthy, not merely of receiving 
but of offering and consecrating these sacred mysteries? If 
the former is scarcely permitted to enter a church and pray 
with others, how can the latter be allowed to approach the 
altar of the Lord to intercede for others? If a layman is not 
worthy to hear Mass until he has endured such a lengthy pe- 
riod of penance, how is the priest to be thought deserving of 
celebrating the sacred mysteries? If the former, who has 
sinned less grievously, in that his life is spent on the broader 
paths of the world, is unworthy to receive the heavenly gift 
of the Eucharist in his mouth, how will the latter be judged 
qualified to take such a tremendous mystery into his polluted 
hands? But let us continue considering the Council of Ancyra 
and its second definition in regard to this crime. 


“Of Those Who Were Once Defiled with Animals 
or with Men, or Who Still Succumb to This Vice” 

(36) “This holy synod has commanded that those who have 
committed acts of bestiality and have polluted others with the 
leprosy of unnatural vice, must pray among those possessed 
by an unclean spirit (demoniacs)."55 Obviously, since the text 
does not say, “who have corrupted others with the leprosy of 
unnatural vice,” but “who have polluted them,” which also 


55. Again Damian quotes the title as part of his citation. As his chief 
source, see Collectio Dionysio-Hadriana (PL 67.154D), Regulae Ancyram Concilii 
36; see also Ryan, Sources 31, no. 22. 
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concurs with the wording of the title that speaks of pollution 
and not corruption, it follows that a man, driven by lust, who 
is defiled in any manner with another man, is commanded to 
pray with those possessed by the devil and not with Catholic 
Christians. Hence, if sodomites of themselves are unable to 
discern their own identity, they may at least be enlightened 
by those with whom they are assigned to a common confine- 
ment for prayer. 

(37) Certainly it is quite proper for those who, contrary to 
natural law and right reason, hand over their flesh to demons 
by such foul practices should share a common nook to pray 
with the diabolically possessed. Moreover, since human nature 
itself thoroughly rebels at these evil deeds, and since the prob- 
lem of not being of different sex is repugnant, it becomes 
perfectly clear that they would never undertake such queer 
and repulsive deeds unless evil spirits had completely pos- 
sessed them like “vessels of wrath made for destruction." 59 But 
once they begin their possession, they pour out the hellish 
infection of their malice into those they have seized, so that 
now they passionately desire, not what the natural emotions 
of the flesh might demand, but only that which the devil's 
urging suggests. For when a man assaults another man to 
practice sodomy, this is not a natural urging of the flesh but 
only an incitement of diabolical origin. The holy fathers, 
therefore, were careful to ordain that spdomites should pray 
in the company of demoniacs,?' since there was never any 
doubt that they had become prey to the same satanic spirit. 
But how can a mediator, exercising the priestly office, stand 
between God and the people if he is excluded from associating 
with the congregation of the people and is never allowed to 
pray except with those possessed by the devil? However, since 
we have taken pains to use two texts from the same holy coun- 
cil, let us also quote what the great Basil thought about the 
vice we have been discussing, "that every word may be con- 
firmed by the evidence of two or three witnesses." 5 


56. Rom 9.22. 

57. For procedures against the demoniacs, see Burchard,. Decretum 2.34. 
632A. 

58. Matt 18.16. 
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Of Clerics or Monks Who Are Seducers of Men 


(38) For he says,” "Any cleric or monk who seduces young 
men or boys, or who is apprehended in kissing or in any 
shameful situation, shall be publicly flogged and shall lose his 
clerical tonsure. Thus shorn, he shall be disgraced by spitting 
into his face, bound in iron chains, wasted by six months of 
close confinement, and for three days each week put on barley 
bread given him toward evening. Following this period, he 
shall spend a further six months living in a small segregated 
courtyard in the custody of a spiritual elder, kept busy with 
manual labor and prayer, subjected to vigils and prayers,5? 
forced to walk at all times in the company of two spiritual 
brothers, never again allowed to associate with young men for 
purposes of improper conversation or advice." 

(39) Here the sodomite should seriously consider whether 
he is worthy to serve in any ecclesiastical office, since this 
sacred authority judges him to be deserving of such ignomin- 
ious and degrading treatment. Nor, for all that, should he 
flatter himself for never having violated anyone by anal inter- 
course or by coitus between the thighs, since it is apparent 
from this document that anyone apprehended only in kissing 
or in some shameful situation will be rightly forced to suffer 
all these disconcerting disciplinary indignities. But if a kiss is 
punishable by such severe penalties, what does femoral inter- 
course deserve? For punishing such a crime or such a mon- 
strous deed, would it suffice to prescribe public flogging, or 
losing one's tonsure, or shameful shaving of the head, or bes- 
mirching one with spittal, or lengthy confinement in prison, 
or loading one with iron chains? And last of all, he is to be 
put on a diet of barley bread, because he who “has become 
like a horse or a mule”®! is quite properly deprived of human 
fare and fed on the fodder of animals. 

(40) Moreover, if we neglect to weigh the gravity of this sin, 


59. The source of this citation is Burchard, Decretum 17.35: Ex dictis Basilii 
(925D). See also Ryan, Sources 31, no. 23. 
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it will become perfectly obvious at least from the sentence by 
which penance is imposed. For whoever is compelled by can- 
onical censure to undergo public penance, is surely adjudged 
by the Fathers to be clearly unworthy of ecclesiastical office. 
Thus, among other things blessed Pope Siricius wrote the fol- 
lowing: "It was also proper for us to decide that just as it is 
not allowed for any cleric to undergo penance, so also is it 
forbidden that any layman obtain the dignity of the clergy 
after he had done penance and been reconciled. Although 
now cleansed of the stain of every sin, those who were once 
vessels of vice must not take in hand the instruments for ad- 
ministering the sacraments.”® Therefore, since Basil com- 
mands that he who is guilty of this sin must undergo severe 
public penance, and Siricius forbids a penitent to enter the 
clerical state, it evidently follows that whoever is sullied with 
the ugly filth of homosexual vice is unworthy of service in 
ecclesiastical offices. They, moreover, who were once vessels 
of vice, as was said, are unfit to celebrate the divine mysteries. 


A Fitting Denunciation of the Vice of Sodomy 


(41) Unquestionably, this vice, since it surpasses the enor- 
mity of all others, is impossible to compare with any other 
vice. Without fail it brings death to the body and destruction 
to the soul. It pollutes the flesh, extinguishes the light of the 
mind, expels the Holy Spirit from the temple of the human 
heart, and gives entrance to the devil, the stimulator of lust. 
It leads to error, totally removes truth from the deluded mind, 
prepares a trap for the traveller and secures the pit and makes 
it impossible for the victim to escape. It opens up hell and 
closes the gates of paradise, changes a citizen of the heavenly 
Jerusalem into an heir of infernal Babylon, and turns a heav- 
enly star into chaff for eternal fire; it cuts off a member of 
the Church and hurls him into the depths of the devouring 
flames of hell. This vice attempts to destroy the walls of our 
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heavenly fatherland and tries to rebuild the defenses of Sodom 
that were razed by fire. It is this vice that violates temperance, 
slays modesty, strangles chastity, and slaughters virginity with 
a knife dipped in the filthiest poison. It defiles all things, sul- 
lies all things, pollutes all things; and as for itself, it allows 
nothing to be pure, nothing to be spotless, nothing to be clean. 
“To the pure,” as the Apostle says, “all things are pure, but 
to the corrupt and unbelieving nothing is pure.”®’ 

(42) This vice excludes a man from the assembled choir of 
the Church and forces him to pray with those possessed and 
obsessed by the devil; it separates the soul from God to as- 
sociate it with demons. This utterly diseased queen of Sodom 
renders him who obeys the laws of her tyranny infamous to 
men and odious to God. She mobilizes him in the militia of 
the evil spirit and forces him to fight unspeakable wars against 
God. She detaches the unhappy soul from the company of 
the angels and, depriving it of its excellence, takes it captive 
under her domineering yoke. She strips her knights of the 
armor of virtue, exposing them to be pierced by the spears 
of every vice. She humiliates her slave in the church and con- 
demns him in court; she defiles him in secret and dishonors 
him in public; she gnaws at his conscience like a worm and 
consumes his flesh like fire. He yearns to glut his appetite, 
but fears, on the other hand, to be seen in public, to draw 
attention, or to be known by people. Whom can such a man 
trust, since he is haunted by a dread suspicion of his own 
accomplice who shares their common fall? Of course, not even 
the one who is his companion in sin may become the judge of 
his crime in confession, where he may be free of hesitation in 
confessing not only the sin he has committed, but also re- 
vealing the person with whom he has fallen. "I hus, just as one 
was unable to die in sin without causing the Other's death, so 
also when he rises he may become the occasion of the other's 
resurrection. The flesh burns with the fury of lust, and the 
soul trembles under the icy chill of suspicior, and something 
like an infernal chaos starts to boil up in the breast of this 
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unhappy man as every thought that pricks his conscience be- 
comes, as it were, an excruciating punishment. Once this poi- 
sonous serpent has sunk its fangs into this unfortunate man, 
he is deprived of all moral sense, his memory fails, and the 
mind's vision is darkened. Unmindful of God, he also forgets 
his own identity. This disease erodes the foundations of faith, 
saps the vitality of hope, dissolves the bond of love. It makes 
way with justice, demolishes fortitude, removes temperance, 
and blunts the edge of prudence. 

(43) Shall I say more? At times it expells the entire squadron 
of virtues from the court of the human heart and lets in the 
whole barbarian host of vices as if it had removed the bolts 
from the doors. The statement of Jeremiah, spoken in refer- 
ence to the earthly Jerusalem, seems apt in this case: “The 
oppressor," he says, "has laid his hands on all she treasured; 
she has seen the pagans enter her sanctuary, men whom you 
had forbidden to enter into your assembly."5* Surely, once this 
savage beast has seized a man in his cruel jaws, it restrains 
him with its chains from performing any good deed, and then 
lets him rush unchecked in wild descent into the worst de- 
pravity. Then once one has fallen into the depths of utter 
degradation, he becomes an outcast from his heavenly home, 
is severed from the Body of Christ, is rebuked by the authority 
of the whole Church, is condemned by the judgment of all the 
holy fathers, is despised among men on earth, and is rejected 
from the company of the citizens of heaven. For him it will 
be "a heaven of iron and an earth of bronze."* Burdened 
with the weight of his crime, he is unable to ascend to heaven, 
nor on earth can he any longer conceal his wickedness under 
the guise of ignorance. He cannot be happy while he lives, 
nor hope for heaven when he dies, for now he must bear the 
derision of men and afterwards the torments of eternal dam- 
nation. To such a soul the voice of the prophet in the Lam- 
entations is well applied, when he says, “Behold O Lord, how 
great my anguish! My soul shudders; my heart is turned 
within me, for I am full of bitterness. Without, the sword slays 
at will, and within, it is like death." 96 
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A Tearful Lamentation for the Soul 
Steeped in the Mire of Impurity 

(44) How I weep for you, unhappy soul,® and regret with 
all my heart the infernal fate that awaits you. I grieve for you, 
I say, O miserable soul, addicted to the filth of impurity, for 
whom a sea of tears should flow. Alas, “who will turn my head 
into a fountain, and my eyes into a spring of tears?”® It is 
more appropriate that this doleful cry should rise from my 
grief for you than that it came forth from the prophet himself. 
I do not lament the destruction of a fortified town with its 
towers of stone, nor the wasted walls of a temple made by 
hand, nor do I weep for the long lines of wretched men that 
were subjected to the yoke of the king of Babylon. Rather I 
mourn for the noble soul made in the image and likeness of 
God, purchased by the precious blood of Christ, more illus- 
trious than many buildings and truly superior to all the migh- 
tiest structures of the earth. I deplore the fall of this illustrious 
soul and the ruin of this temple in which Christ had dwelled. 
May my eyes grow weak from weeping, may they shed torrents 
of tears, and in overwhelming sadness bathe my cheeks with 
constant grieving. With the prophet, “let my eyes run down 
with tears night and day, and let them not cease, since a crush- 
ing blow has fallen on the virgin daughter of my people, a 
terribly grievous injury.”® Truly the daughter of my people 
has suffered a grievous injury, because a soul that had been 
the daughter of Holy Church has been cruelly wounded by 
the enemy of the human race with the shaft of impurity. She 
who had once been mildly and gently nourished on the milk 
of sacred wisdom at the court of the eternal king, is now vi- 
ciously infected with the poison of lust and lies rigid and dis- 
tended in the sulphurous ashes of Gomorrah. “Those who 
used to eat only the best, now lie dying in the streets; those 
who were reared in the purple, claw at the rubbish heaps.””° 
And why? The prophet continues, Because “the wickedness 
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of the daughter of my people has outdone the sin of Sodom, 
which was overthrown in a moment."?! The wickedness of a 
Christian soul surely outstrips the sin of Sodom, because now 
one falls more seriously in proportion to his failure to rever- 
ence the laws of grace contained in the gospel. And lest he 
find a remedy in subterfuge that might excuse him, his knowl- 
edge of the Law of God is his ready accuser. 

(45) Poor unhappy soul, why do you not reflect on the ex- 
alted dignity from which you have been cast down, or on the 
beautiful splendor and glory of which you have been stripped? 
"Oh, how the Lord in his wrath has brought darkness on the 
daughter of Zion, has flung the glory of Israel from the 
heaven to the ground, and how all her beauty has departed 
from the daughter of Zion."?? With compassion for you in this 
calamity and weeping bitterly over your disgrace, I say, “My 
eyes wasted away with weeping, my soul shudders, my heart 
is poured out to the ground because of the ruin of the daugh- 
ter of my people.””* And you, neglecting to ponder the evils 
that have befallen you, and taking courage from your crime, 
reply, "I am a queen on my throne and I am no widow.””4 
Pitying your enslavement, I cry out, "Why was Jacob carried 
off as a slave, and why has Israel become prey?"?? And you 
say, "I am rich, I have made a fortune, and have everything 
I want. But you do not realize that you are wretchedly and 
miserably poor, and blind and naked too."79 

(46) Ponder, O miserable man, thé darkness that oppresses 
your heart and the dense fog of blindness that surrounds you. 
Has wanton passion aroused desire in you for the male sex? 
Has the fury of lust excited you to be intimate with your own 
kind, that is, man to man? Does a buck, overcome by passion, 
ever leap upon another buck? Does a ram ever go mad with 
desire for coitus with another ram? A stallion can feed calmly 
and peacefully at the same trough with another stallion, but 
let it see a mare and at once it becomes crazy with lust. Never 
has a bull wantonly desired to mate with another bull, never 
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has an ass brayed longingly for intercourse with another ass. 
But dissolute men have no fear of doing what dumb animals 
indeed abhor, and irrational animals pass a judgment of con- 
demnation on that which human depravity dares to commit. 
Tell us, you unmanly and effeminate man, what do you seek 
in another male that you do not find in yourself? What dif- 
ference in sex, what varied features of the body? What ten- 
derness, what softness of sensual charm? What smooth and 
delightful face? Male virility, I say, should terrify you, and you 
should shudder at the sight of manly limbs. For it is the func- 
tion of the natural appetite that each should seek outside him- 
self what he cannot find within his own capacity. Therefore, 
if the touch of masculine flesh delights you, lay your hands 
upon yourself and be assured that whatever you do not find 
in yourself, you seek in vain in the body of another. Woe to 
you, unhappy soul, at whose death the angels weep and the 
enemy scoffingly applauds. You have become the prey of de- 
mons, the plunder of cruel men, and the spoils of the wicked. 
“All your enemies open their mouths in chorus against you; 
they whistle and grind their teeth and say, ‘we have swallowed 
her up; this is the day we were waiting for; now we have it; 
we see it. "7 


That We Should Be Sorry for the Soul That Does Not Lament 


(47) Therefore, miserable soul, I weep for you with unre- 
lenting grief because I do not see you weeping. For this reason 
I lie prostrate on the ground for you because I see you 
wickedly standing erect after your grievous fall and even striv- 
ing for the highest rank that the ecclesiastical order may offer. 
If, on the other hand, you had restrained yourself with hu- 
mility, I should have rejoiced in the Lord with all my heart, 
assured of your reform. If compunction, which is the property 
of heartfelt contrition, had shaken your soul to its founda- 
tions, I would have rightly cheered and danced for joy. But 
as it is, you are truly to be wept over because you do not weep; 
and thus you need the grief of others because you do not 
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grieve over your perilous calamity. And since you appear to 
be undisturbed by any personal sad feelings of regret, you 
need all the more the bitter tears and compassion of your 
brothers. Why do you merely neglect to gage the measure of 
your damnation? Why not stop heaping up vengeance for 
yourself on the day of wrath?? by plummeting on occasion into 
the depths of sin and at other times soaring with conceit? I 
tell you, the curse that David hurled at Joab and at his house 
when he shed Abner's blood, falls upon you. This disease, 
called gonorrhea,” which brought vengeance to the house of 
Joab because of this savage assassination, now infests your 
body. When Abner was slain, David cried, *I and my kingdom 
are innocent forever of the blood of Abner son of Ner; may 
it fall on the head of Joab and on all his father's house! May 
the House of Joab never lack men suffering from gonorrhea," 
for which another version reads, "suffering from a discharge 
of semen, or from leprosy, or only fit to hold a distaff, or 
falling by the sword, or short of bread."*? Truly, to be covered 
with leprosy is to be afflicted with the stain of serious sin. And 
to hold a distaff means abandoning the brave deeds of a manly 
life to indulge in the alluring softness of feminine behavior. 
One falls by the sword if he incurs the fury of divine wrath. 
One is short of bread if, as a punishment for his sin, he is 
compelled to abstain from receiving the Body of Christ, for 
"he is indeed the living bread which has come down from 
heaven."?! 

(48) Therefore, unworthy priest, if after the discharge of 
semen you became a leper and were forced by the Law to live 
outside the camp,? why are you still attempting to reach even 
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the highest positions of honor within the camp? Did not king 
Uzziah though he proudly planned to offer sacrifice on the 
altar of incense, patiently allow the priests to drive him from 
the temple after recognizing that he had been divinely struck 
with leprosy, and even of his own accord did he not hurry to 
leave? This is what is written: "When Azariah the chief priest 
and all the other priests looked at him they saw the leprosy 
on his forehead and they quickly drove him out." And then 
shortly thereafter we read, “And he himself hurried to leave 
in fear because he was instantly aware that the Lord had 
struck him."*? 

(49) If a king afflicted with bodily leprosy does not bridle 
at being ejected from the temple by the priests, why do you, 
with leprosy on your soul, not allow yourself to be removed 
from the holy altar by the judgment of so many holy fathers? 
If the former, after relinquishing his royal dignity and com- 
mand, was not ashamed to reside until death in a private 
home, why should you be disturbed at stepping down from 
the eminence of priestly rank to bury yourself in penance and 
eagerly to accept yourself as a dead man amidst the living? 
But to return to the allegorical history of Joab: If you yourself 
have fallen by the sword, how will you be able to lift up an- 
other by the grace of the priesthood? If you yourself, as you 
rightly deserve, are in need of bread, that is, if you are for- 
bidden to receive the Body of Christ, how will you be able to 
provide others with food from the heavenly table? If you have 
been struck on the forehead with the leprosy of Uzziah, that 
is, if you bear the marks of infamy on your face, how will you 
be able to purge others from the accumulated deposit of 
crimes they have committed? Shame on your pretentious 
pride! Let it not seek vainly to rise above itself for the burden 
of its own guilt weighs it down far below itself. It should learn 
to assess its ills with careful scrutiny and humbly discover how 
it might compel itself to live within the bounds of its own 
limitations, not arrogantly seizing what it is in no position to 
attain. Indeed, it may lose forever that which true humility 
might hope to achieve. 
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That the Services of an Unworthy 
Priest Will Spell Ruin for the People 

(50) For God's sake, why do you damnable sodomites pur- 
sue the heights of ecclesiastical dignity with such fiery ambi- 
tion? To what purpose are you so eager to ensnare the people 
of God in the meshes of your own perdition? Is it not enough 
that you yourselves are plunging headlong into the depths of 
sin? Must you also expose others to the danger of your fall? 
If perhaps someone should come to me and ask that I in- 
tercede for him with a powerful man who was angry at him, 
but who was unknown to me, I should immediately reply: It 
is impossible for me to negotiate because I do not know him 
very well. Therefore, if one is embarrassed to act as intercessor 
with a man with whom he is not at all acquainted, how can 
one dare to act as an intercessor for the people before God 
if, in view of hislife, he knows that he is not on friendly terms 
with the grace of God? Again, how can one ask him to pardon 
others if he does not know if God is well disposed towards 
him? In this matter one must doubly fear this further com- 
plication, that he who is thought competent to appease God's 
anger might himself deserve to feel its effects because of his 
own guilt. Certainly all of us are aware that when one who 
has caused displeasure is sent to negotiate, the disposition of 
the offended party is provoked to an even uglier response. 

(51) Let him, therefore, who is still' bound up in earthly 
desires, beware lest, reveling in his pride of position, he be- 
come the cause of destruction for his subjects for having more 
grievously inflamed the anger of a rigorous judge. Everyone, 
in fact, should discreetly judge himself and not dare to accept 
the office of the priesthood if accursed vice still has power 
over him. Nor should he who is the victim of his own depravity 
aspire to become an intercessor for the sins of others. Forbear, 
I beg you, and dread to inflame the inextinguishable fury of 
God against you, lest by your very prayers you more sharply 
provoke him whom your wicked life so obviously offends. If 
you are willing to accept your own destruction, beware of 
being responsible for the damnation of others. Remember 
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this: The more circumspect you are about your present lapses 
into sin, the more readily will you rise in the future when God 
in his mercy extends his hand, inviting you to penance. 


That God Is Unwilling to Accept Sacrifices from Unclean Hands 

(52) But if Almighty God himself refuses to accept sacrifice 
from your hands, whom do you think you are in presuming 
to thrust them upon him against his will? “The sacrifice of 
the unclean is abhorrent to the Lord." ** But those of you who 
are furious with me and sneer at heeding my writing, should 
at least listen to the prophetic voice that speaks to you; give 
him a hearing, I tell you, as he preaches and proclaims, as he 
rejects your sacrifices, and openly cries out against your pray- 
ers. Here are the words of Isaiah, renowned among the 
prophets, or rather of the Holy Spirit speaking by the mouth 
of Isaiah: “Hear,” he says, "the word of the Lord, you rulers 
of Sodom; listen to the command of our God, you people of 
Gomorrah. What are your endless sacrifices to me, says the 
Lord? I am sick of holocausts of rams and the fat of well-fed 
beasts, and the blood of bulls and sheep and of goats revolts 
me. When you come to present yourselves before me, who 
asked you to trample over my courts? Bring me your worthless 
offerings no more, the smoke of them fills me with disgust. 
New Moons, sabbaths, and other festivities I cannot endure; 
your assemblies are wicked. Your New Moons and your ap- 
pointed feasts I hate with all my soul. They lie heavy on me, 
and I am tired of bearing them. When you stretch out your 
hands I will turn my eyes away from you; when you multiply 
your prayers, I shall not listen. Your hands are covered with 
blood."55 

(53) You will notice, consequently, that even though the sen- 
tence of God's condemnation bears commonly on the evil in- 
herent in all vice, it is principally leveled, however, at the 
leaders of Sodom and the people of Gomorrah. If, perhaps, 
the rash opinion of those who would contest this view is not 
prepared to believe human evidence pointing to the mortal 
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quality of this vice, it should at least agree with the testimony 
of God. 

(54) If, moreover, someone should object that in the state- 
ment of the prophet, it says in conclusion: "Your hands are 
covered with blood;"59 as if he preferred us to understand 
that this pronouncement of divine anger referred to murder 
rather than to carnal impurity, he should know that in Holy 
Scripture all sins are called blood, as David affirms when he 
says, "Deliver me from blood, O God."* In fact, if we also 
carefully study the nature of this vice and recall the statements 
of physical scientists, we find that the discharge of semen has 
its origin from blood.*5 For, as by the agitation of the winds 
sea-water is converted into foam, so also blood is turned into 
liquid semen by handling the genitals. 

(55) Consequently, we may be quite confident that it is not 
contrary to sound reason to assert that the statement, "Your 
hands are covered with blood," seems to refer to the plague 
of uncleanness. And perhaps this was why the vengeance 
against Joab related only to the crime of shedding blood, 
namely, that he who had voluntarily spilled another's blood 
would be suitably punished if against his will he had to tolerate 
the discharge issuing from his own blood. 

(56) But since we have reached a point in this long dispu- 
tation where we have clearly shown that the Lord abhors the 
sacrifices of the unclean and categorically forbids them, why 
should we sinners be surprised if we are despised by them 
because of our admonition? If we see the command of God's 
voice belittled by gross hearted reprobates, why should we 
marvel that we who are of earth are not believed? 


That No Holy Oblation, Soiled 
by Impurity, Is Acceptable to God 
(57) Now, therefore, he who despises the revered Councils 
of the holy fathers, who disdains the commands of the apos- 
tles and of apostolic men, who is not afraid to reject the pre- 
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scripts of the canons, and makes light of the solemn command 
of God himself, should at least be advised to conjure up before 
him the day of his death; and should have no doubt that the 
more gravely he sins, the more severely he will be judged. As 
the angel says, speaking figuratively of Babylon, “As she ex- 
alted herself and played the wanton, so give her a like measure 
of torment and mourning.”® He should be admonished to 
consider that so long as he continues to be afflicted with this 
vicious disease, he does not deserve a reward even if it is 
evident that he has done something good. Neither monastic 
observance, nor mortification, nor a life of perfection has any 
value in the eyes of the supreme judge if it is stained by the 
shameful filth of impurity. 

(58) But that we may prove the truth of what we say, I would 
suggest turning to the evidence of the Venerable Bede: 
“Whoever,” he says, “gives alms but does not abandon sin, does 
not benefit his soul which he allows to wallow in vice."?? The 
truth of this statement a certain hermit proved in deed. After 
living a life of high virtue with a companion of his, this dia- 
bolically induced thought entered his mind: that whenever he 
should be excited by passion, that he should eject semen by 
handling his organ, just as if he were blowing his nose. Be- 
cause of this, when he died, his companion saw him handed 
over to the devils. This companion, not knowing his guilt and 
remembering only his virtuous deeds, was almost in despair, 
and said, "If this man was damned, can anyone be saved?" 
But then an angel appeared to him, and said, "Do not be 
disturbed. Even though this man had achieved much, he de- 
filed it all by the vice which the Apostle calls impurity."?! 


That All Four of the Methods Mentioned Above Are Sodomy 


(59) Therefore one should not flatter himself because he 
has not sinned with another, if while alone he abandons him- 
self to this debasing lust. For we know that the unhappy her- 
mit, who was handed over to the devil just before he died, did 
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not defile another but destroyed himself by his impurity. Just 
as various branches sprout from the same clump of vines, so 
also the four shoots that we have enumerated above emerge 
from one defiling sodomy as from a most poisonous root. No 
matter from which of them one should pick the baneful cluster 
of grapes, he will immediately die of poisonous infection. 
“Their stock springs from the vinestock of Sodom and their 
progeny from Gomorrah: their grapes are grapes of gall and 
their clusters are bitter.” The serpent we have sought to 
crush with the cudgel of our disputation is four-headed, and 
with whichever head it bites, it at once spews forth all its vi- 
cious poison. 

(60) Therefore, if one defiles himself, or is convicted of 
sinning with another by touch, by femoral coitus, or by vio- 
lating him from the rear, even though he does not indulge in 
these practices indiscriminately, he is, without a doubt, still 
guilty of the crime of sodomy. We do not read that the natives 
of Sodom practiced posterior intercourse only with strangers; 
more likely we can be sure that, given the urge of their un- 
bridled lust, they indulged in various shameful methods on 
themselves as well as on others. Surely, if one were to show 
any leniency in dealing with this destructive vice, whom would 
we more likely pardon than the poor hermit who sinned 
through ignorance and fell through simple inexperience, 
thinking that this was allowed him as an ordinary natural 
function? Let these miserable souls learn*to inhibit this de- 
testable vice, manfully conquer the wantonness of enticing 
lust, repress the lascivious urging of the flesh, and fear in their 
bones the terrible judgment of divine anger. Let them always 
recall the threatening words of the Apostle when he says, “It 
is a dreadful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” % 
They should also remember the menacing tone of the prophet 
when he says, “In the fire of the anger of the Lord all the 
earth will be consumed,” and all flesh by his sword."?* 

(61) If carnal men are to be consumed by the sword of God, 
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why do they now love their flesh to be damned for it? Why do 
they limply pamper the desires of the flesh? This is just the 
sword with which the Lord threatens sinners when he spoke 
through the words of Moses: "I will whet my sword like a bolt 
of lightning.”®° And again he says, “My sword shall feed on 
flesh,”” that is, my fury will swallow those who live on the 
delights of the flesh. Just as they who combat the monsters of 
vice are supported by the help of heavenly virtue, so on the 
other hand, those who have capitulated to carnal impurity are 
held for the special sentence of divine vengeance. To which 
point also Peter says, “The Lord knows how to rescue the good 
from ordeal, and to hold the wicked for their punishment 
until the day of Judgment, especially those who are governed 
by their corrupt bodily desires."?* And elsewhere he rebukes 
them when he says, “They consider it among the delights of 
God to revel in the dissipation of pollution and disgrace, to 
carouse with you. They have eyes looking for adultery and 
endless sinning.” 

(62) Nor should those who are in sacred orders pride them- 
selves if their lives are detestable; for the higher they stand in 
their eminence, the deeper they will lie when they fall. Just as 
now they are required to surpass others in holiness of life, so 
afterwards they will be compelled to bear more frightful pun- 
ishments, as Peter says: "When angels sinned, God did not 
spare them; he sent them down to the underworld and con- 
signed them to the pits of hell, to be held for punishment until 
the day of Judgment... And he reduced the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah to ashes and destroyed them completely, as a 
warning to those who would act wickedly in the future."!?? 
Why is it, that after recalling the fall and damnation of the 
devils, the Blessed Apostle then turned his attention to the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, unless it was his pur- 
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pose to show that they who are now addicted to the vice of 
impurity will be condemned to eternal punishment together 
with the unclean spirits? He does this further to suggest that, 
along with the very author of all wickedness, the unquench- 
able flame will devour those who are tormented by the libi- 
dinous fires of sodomy. The apostle Jude also aptly concurs 
in this sentence, when he says, “The angels who had supreme 
authority and did not keep it and left their appointed sphere, 
God has kept down in the dark, in eternal chains, to be judged 
on the great day. Like Sodom and Gomorrah and the nearby 
towns in the same way fornicating and going after alien flesh, 
they have become a warning in paying for their crimes in 
eternal fire."!?! It is evident, therefore, that like the angels who 
did not keep their supreme authority and earned the punish- 
ment of hell's darkness, those who fall from the dignity of 
holy orders into the abyss of sodomy deserve to plummet into 
the depths of everlasting damnation. 

(63) Now, to bring all this to a brief conclusion, whoever 
shall have soiled himself with the filth of shameful sodomy by 
any of the methods we have enunciated above, unless he has 
purged himself through effective penance, he can never ob- 
tain the grace of God, will never be worthy of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, will never cross the threshold of the heavenly 
fatherland. This is what John the Apostle clearly states in Rev- 
elation, when speaking of the glory of the kingdom of heaven: 
“No one unclean may come into it, no one who does what is 
loathsome."!9? 


An Exhortation to Reform for One Addicted to Homosexuality 


(64) Rouse yourself, I tell you, arise and be awake, you who 
were overcome by the sleep of pathetic pleasure; come alive 
at last, you who fell before the deadly sword of your enemies. 
The apostle Paul is here. Listen to him as he briskly demands 
a hearing, knocking at your door and calling to you in clearcut 
words: "Wake up from your sleep," he says, " and rise from 
the dead, and Christ will revive you.”! If you hear Christ 
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who restores life, why do you feel uncertain of your restora- 
tion? Listen to his own words: "If any one believes in me," he 
says, "even though he dies he will live."'?^* If life-endowing 
Life itself seeks to raise you up, why do you further tolerate 
lying dead? So, beware of drowning in the depths of despon- 
dency. Your heart should beat with confidence in God's love 
and not grow hard and impenitent in the face of your great 
crime. It is not sinners, but the wicked who should despair; it 
is not the magnitude of one's crime, but contempt of God that 
dashes one's hopes. If, indeed, the devil is so powerful that 
he is able to hurl you into the depths of this vice, how much 
more effective is the strength of Christ to restore you to the 
lofty position from which you have plummeted? "Shall he that 
has fallen never get up again?"!^5 If the ass of your flesh has 
fallen amuck under its load,”!° it is the goad of penance that 
urges it and the hand of the spirit that manfully draws it free. 
Because the mighty Samson wickedly revealed his secret to a 
flattering woman, he lost not only the seven locks of his hair 
by which his strength was nourished, but was also blinded 
after his capture by the Philistines.’ Yet when his hair grew 
out again he humbly called for help to the Lord his God, 
destroyed the temple of Dagon, and killed a far greater num- 
ber of his enemies than he had ever killed before.!** 

(65) Then, if your impure flesh has deceived you with ho- 
mosexual persuasions, if it has stolen the seven gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, if it has extinguished not merely the light of your 
countenance but that of your spirit, do not be depressed and 
utterly despair. Once again collect your forces, bestir yourself 
like a man, dare to perform great deeds, and by so acting you 
will have the strength, through the mercy of God, to triumph 
over your enemies. The Philistines, indeed, had the power to 
shave Samson's locks but not to uproot them, which means 
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that the evil spirits too, even though for a time they may de- 
prive you of the charismatc gifts of the Holy Spirit, they will 
never succeed in totally denying you the remedy of God's for- 
giveness. How, I ask, can you despair of the bountiful mercy 
of the Lord, who even reprimanded the Pharaoh because after 
his sin he had not sought refuge in the remedy of penance? 
Listen carefully to what he says: "I have broken the arm of 
Pharaoh king of Egypt, and he has not begged that it be 
healed and made strong enough to wield the sword again.”!°9 

(66) What shall I say of Ahab, king of Israel? After he had 
built idols??? and foully murdered Naboth of Jezreel,!!! he at 
last to some degree humbled himself and so was also in part 
shown mercy. As we ready in Scripture, after hearing the 
warnings of divine terror, he "tore his garments, put sackcloth 
next his skin and fasted, slept in the sackcloth and walked 
with head bowed down."!? And what followed? “Then the 
word of the Lord came to Elijah the Tishbite, and said: Have 
you seen how Ahab has humbled himself before me? Since he 
has humbled himself on my account, I will not bring the di- 
saster in his days."!? Hence, if the repentance of this man 
was not despised, even though, as we know, he did not per- 
severe, why do you doubt the generosity of God's mercy if you 
strive with all your strength to persevere? Begin an unremit- 
ting struggle against the flesh, always standing armed against 
the dangerous disease of passion. If the flames of unclean 
desire burn in your bones, extinguish them at once by calling 
to mind the everlasting fire; if the sly tempter puts before your 
eyes an enticing vision of the flesh, address your thoughts at 
once to the tombs of the dead and take careful note of what 
you find there that pleases the touch or delights the eye. 

(67) Consider, moreover, that the poison now causing such 
an intolerable stench, that the corrupting matter that breeds 
and nourishes worms, that everything seen lying there in arid 
dust or ashes was once thriving flesh that in its prime sus- 
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tained passion like this. Notice finally the rigid sinews, the 
naked teeth, the disassembled array of joints and bones, the 
arrangement of all the members in horrible disarray. Thus, 
indeed, does the horror of this formless and confused vision 
dispel illusions from the heart of man. Think again of the 
peril of this exchange, that for a momentary pleasure expe- 
rienced at the moment of ejaculation, a punishment will follow 
that will not end for thousands of years. Ponder how sad it is 
that because one member is not satisfied to the full, the whole 
body together with the soul is afterwards tortured forever in 
a dreadful holocaust. By using the impenetrable shield of 
thoughts like these, drive off the evils that threaten you and 
purge past sins through penance. Break the pride of your 
flesh by fasting; nourish your soul at the banquet of constant 
prayer. Thus, by disciplinary firmness the dominant spirit 
takes the lead in compelling its subject flesh and urges it daily 
to quicken its pace in striving for the heavenly Jerusalem. 


That It Is Indeed Profitable to Consider the 
Rewards of Chastity as a Means of Subduing Passion 

(68) It is also well worth the effort that you constantly keep 
in mind the promised rewards of chastity and that, stimulated 
by their sweetness, you may with unencumbered faith over- 
come any obstacle thrown in your path by the wiles of the 
crafty plotter. If you are seeking the happiness that is not 
attained except by death, the pangs of dying become light, 
just as the ditchdigger eases the tedium of his work by eagerly 
anticipating the wage that is his due. Ponder, therefore, what 
the prophet says of the knights of chastity: "The Lord says 
this to the eunuchs who observe my sabbaths and resolve to 
do what pleases me and cling to my covenant: I will give them 
a place in my house and within my walls, and a name better 
than sons and daughters."!'* They indeed are eunuchs who 
repress the excessive demands of the flesh and cut away from 
themselves the longing for wicked behavior. Many of those 
who are in bondage to the delights of carnal pleasure long to 
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perpetuate their own memory through their posterity. This 
they pursue through every waking moment, since they are 
sure that they will not be wholly dead in this world if they 
continue their name in a fruitfully surviving progeny. 

(69) But much more eminently and happily do celibates 
achieve this objective toward which those who bear children 
strive with such burning ambition; and that, because they are 
always remembered by him who because of the condition of 
eternity is not restrained by the laws of time. On the word of 
God, a name better than that of sons or daughters is promised 
to eunuchs, because without any threat of oblivion they de- 
serve to have their name remembered forever, something that 
generations of children succeed in achieving only for a brief 
time: "The just man, indeed, will endure in eternal mem- 
ory.”!!5 And again John says in Revelation: "Because they are 
fit, they will come with me, dressed in white, and I shall not 
blot their names out of the book of life."!!* Again in the same 
work it says, “These are the ones who have kept their virginity 
and not been defiled with women; they follow the Lamb wher- 
ever he goes;"!!? and they sing a hymn that can be sung only 
by the hundred and forty-four thousand.!!* Only those, more- 
over, who have kept their virginity sing this unique song to 
the Lamb, because they, more than all the faithful, rejoice 
with him forever, also because of the integrity of their flesh. 
Indeed, other just men cannot claim this, even though they 
are worthy to hear themselves ranked in the same blessed 
company; and this is true because, while through love they 
have joyously achieved their blessed state, they do not however 
attain the level of their reward. 

(70) Wherefore, one must bear in mind and make every 
effort to reinforce the thought of the high dignity and great 
excellence of being ranked at the top, where being even in the 
last place is perfect joy; rising there to the highest privilege, 
where it is most fortunate to enjoy a status equal to that of 
others. Of course, just as Truth itself testified, not everyone 
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in this world can accept what I have said.!!? So also, in the 
future not everyone achieves this glorious reward. Consider 
these points and many more like them, my dear brother, 
whoever you may be, ponder them in the secrecy of your 
heart, and with all your effort be quick to immunize your flesh 
from the attack of passion so that, as the Apostle teaches us, 
“you may know how to keep your body in a way that is holy 
and honorable, not giving way to selfish lust like the pagans 
who do not know God."'?? If you still stand firm, beware of 
falling; if you have fallen, reach out with confidence for the 
anchor of repentance that is always at hand. If, like Abraham, 
you are unable to live away from Sodom, you might, like Lot, 
move out when the heat of the fire nearby becomes intense. 
And if you should be unable to reach port with your ship 
unharmed, it is enough to have endured the storm and es- 
caped shipwreck. If, moreover, it is not your fate to reach 
shore without harm, you may, as you lie out of danger on the 
beach, wish to sing with an eager voice that rhythmic chant 
of blessed Jonah: “All your waves and your billows washed 
over me. And I said, I am cast out from your sight, but I shall 
look again on your holy temple."'?! 


Wherein the Writer Commendably Excuses Himself 


(71) If, indeed, this small book should come into the hands 
of any one whose conscience rebels and who perhaps is dis- 
pleased by what is contained above, and he accuses me of 
being an informer and a delator of my brother's crime, let him 
be aware that I seek with all my being the favor of the Judge 
of conscience. I have no fear, moreover, of the hatred of evil 
men nor of the tongues of detractors. I would surely prefer 
to be thrown innocent into the well like Joseph who informed 
his father of his brothers’ foul crime,!? than to suffer the 
penalty of God's fury, like Eli, who saw the wickedness of his 
sons and remained silent.!?? For since the voice of God threat- 
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ens in words of terror through the mouth of the prophet, "If 
you should notice your brother's wickedness and you do not 
warn him, I will hold you responsible for his death."!'?* Who 
am I, when I see this pestilential practice flourishing in the 
priesthood to become the murderer of another's soul by dar- 
ing to repress my criticism in expectation of the reckoning of 
God's judgment? I should become responsible for another's 
crime in which I was in no way involved. And since Scripture 
says, “Cursed be he who grudges blood to his sword,”!” are 
you suggesting the sword of my tongue should fail, put away 
in a scabbard of silence and rusting away, while failing to be 
profitable for others because it does not thrust through the 
faults of those who live wicked lives? Surely, grudging blood 
to one’s sword is tantamount to checking the blow of correc- 
tion from striking one who lives by the flesh. Of this same 
sword it is also said: “Out of his mouth came a sharp two- 
edged sword.”!?6 How, indeed, am I to love my neighbor as 
myself if I negligently allow the wound, of which I am sure 
he will brutally die, to fester in his heart; if, moreover, I am 
aware of these wounds of the spirit and fail to cure them by 
the surgery of my words? This was not how I was taught by 
that famous preacher, who thought himself guiltless of the 
blood of his neighbor because he did not forbear to smite 
their vices, for he says: "And so here and now I swear that I 
am guiltless of the blood of all of you, for I have without 
faltering put before you the whole of God's pyrpose.”!?” Nor 
did John instruct me to act in this way, for he was commanded 
by the voice of an angel: “Let everyone who listens answer, 
Come."!?* That is to say, he to whom the voice of conscience 
beckons, draws others to follow his inspiration by immediately 
crying out, lest he who was summoned should also find the 
doors closed in his face if he should arrive in the presence of 
his summoner with empty hands. 
(72) Consequently, if you think it proper to reprimand me 
for reproving others, or to blame me for my presumptuous 
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subtlety in argument, why do you not correct Jerome who 
contended with all sort of heretical sects in highly corrosive 
language?!?? Why do you not rail at Ambrose who spoke pub- 
licly against the Arians?'?? Why not take Augustine to task for 
acting the stern prosecutor of Manichaeans and Donatists?!?! 
You say to me: It was proper for them because they opposed 
heretics and blasphemers; but you dare to lacerate Christians. 

(73) Let me say a few words in reply: As it was their inten- 
tion to bring back deserters and the errant to the fold, so it is 
my purpose to prevent the departure of members, regardless 
of their quality. Those mentioned above were saying, "They 
came out of our number, but they had never really belonged; 
if they had belonged, they would have stayed with us.”!? But 
I say: They really belong to our member, but are ill-suited. 
We should see to it therefore that, if possible, from now on 
they remain with us and are well-suited. I may also add, that 
if blasphemy is a terrible thing, I am not aware that sodomy 
is any better. The former indeed causes a man to err; the latter 
brings him to perdition. The oneseparates the soul from God; 
the other joins it to the devil. The former expels one from 
heaven; the latter buries him in hell. The one blinds the eyes 
of the soul; the other hurls one into the abyss of ruin. And if 
we are careful to investigate which of these crimes is the 
weightier in the scales of divine scrutiny, a search of Sacred 
Scripture will provide a satisfactory answer. There, indeed, we 
find that the children of Israel who blasphemed God and wor- 
shiped idols were taken into captivity; but we notice that so- 
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domites were devoured in the sulphurous flames of a fire from 
heaven. Nor do I mention these holy doctors for the pur- 
pose of presumptuously comparing a smoking torch to such 
bright stars, for I am scarcely worthy to quote such excellent 
gentlemen without offending them; but I say this because 
what they have done to repress and correct vicious living, they 
have also taught more recent men to do. If, moreover, in their 
day this disease had sprung up with such impudent license, I 
have no doubt that today we would possess many lengthy vol- 
umes which they wrote against it. 

(74) So let no man condemn me as I argue against this 
deadly vice, for I seek not to dishonor, but rather to promote 
the advantage of my brother's well-being. Take care not to 
appear partial to the delinquent while you persecute him who 
sets him straight. If I may be pardoned in using Moses' words, 
“Whoever is for the Lord, let him stand with me."!?* That is 
to say, that everyone who calls himself a knight of God should 
earnestly arm himself to overcome this vice, not hesitating to 
fight with all his strength. He should strive to pierce and kill 
it with the sharp arrows of his words, wherever it is found. In 
so doing, while the enslaver is surrounded by the vast force 
opposing him, the captive is freed from the bonds to which 
he had been enslaved. As all together cry out unanimously 
against the tyrant, the victim being dragged away suddenly 
grows ashamed to become the prey of this fierce monster. 
Seeing, moreover, as so many are telling him, that he is being 
led to his death, he awakens to reality and without hesitation 
quickly returns to life. 


In Which the Lord Pope Is Again Addressed 
(75) And now, most holy Father, I return to you at the end 
of this work and address myself to you, so that he to whom 
the beginning of this piece was directed may rightly be the 
subject of its conclusion. I implore you, therefore, and humbly 
beg, if I may be so bold, that your grace scrutinize the decrees 
of the sacred canons, which, indeed, are well known to you; 
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that you enlist the services of spiritual and prudent men to 
advise you in this urgent investigation; and that your answers 
to these questions be such as will remove every shred of doubt 
from my mind. Nor, certainly, do I presume to suggest this, 
unaware that, by the authority of God, your profound skill 
alone is sufficient in this matter; but that in using the evidence 
of God’s word and in carrying through this matter with the 
consent and judgment of many others, the complaints which 
wicked men perhaps may brazenly mutter in opposition may 
be laid to rest. A case is not readily evident when settled by 
the decision of many. Frequently, however, a sentence that one 
man hands down from his reading of the Law, is judged by 
others to be prejudice. 

(76) Therefore, after diligently investigating the four vari- 
eties of this vice enumerated above, may your holiness gra- 
ciously deign to instruct me by solemn decree whether one 
who is guilty of these crimes is to be expelled irrevocably from 
holy orders; whether at the prelate’s discretion, moreover, one 
might mercifully be allowed to function in office; to what ex- 
tent, both in respect to the methods mentioned above and to 
the number of lapses, it is permissible to retain a man in the 
dignity of ecclesiastical office; also, if one is guilty, what de- 
gree and what frequency of guilt should compel him under 
the circumstances to retire. May the light of your authority 
dispel the darkness of our uncertainty so that your reply sent 
to me alone may instruct many others laboring under the same 
ignorance. And, to use a phrase, may the iron plow of the 
Apostolic See totally uproot the seed of all error from the soil 
of an indecisive conscience. 

(77) Most reverend Father, may Almighty God be pleased 
during your pontificate to utterly destroy this monstrous vice, 
that a prostrate Church may everywhere rise to vigorous sta- 
ture. 


LETTER 32 


Peter Damian to Bishop U(bertus) of Sarsina. He thanks the bishop for 
having accepted a poor young man, named Henry, whom Damian had 
sent to him for tutelage. After begging for continued support of the 
young man, he exhorts the bishop to further his own eternal welfare 
by considering the possibility of sudden death, and by keeping in mind 
the reward of heaven. 


(1049-1054)! 


gO THE MOST REVEREND bishop U(bertus)? of the 
church of Sarsina, Peter acknowledges the obligation 
uno) of service in Christ. 

(2) I thank you, dear father, as you deserve, because for the 
love of Christ and as a mark of charity to me you have gladly 
received this poor little man whom I sent to you, for truly as 
the pastor of the poor and the father of orphans you have 
given him every service dictated by humanity and compas- 
sion. Now, therefore, my dear friend, I humbly beg your rev- 
erence to complete what you have begun, to plant the shoot, 
cut off from the root of all human help, in the garden of 
your church, and which up to now, hidden untler the protec- 
tion of your mercy, you have not allowed to die. Be solicitous 
lest he whom the moisture of your concern has temporarily 
kept unharmed, be later scorched by the heat of excessive 
poverty. But why do I teach the master? Take good care of 
him, my dear friend, not because my stammering worthless- 
ness has requested it, but as your sharply prudent mind 
might dictate. 


1. On the probable date, see Lucchesi, Vita no. 35. 

2. It is most likely that the addressee is Bishop Ubertus of Sarsina, who 
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on 14 March 1052 as Bishop Humbertus Bobiensis (for the name Bobium in 
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(3) For the rest, my dear friend, observe what you are about 
and consider the end toward which your serenity is leading 
you. O, how unfortunate it is to enjoy temporarily the good 
things of this world, and to hasten toward everlasting fire as 
if one were daily carried about on a litter with eyes tightly 
closed. Who knows how near death might be, now unfore- 
seen, as if it were lying in wait for us; or how little of life is 
left, which with false allurement provides us only with good 
times. But since in dealing with one who is wiser than most, 
I should perhaps rather pray than preach to him, I beg you, 
my dear father and lord, through Jesus, to arouse yourself 
and awaken, to be vigilant, to open your eyes and look up to 
heaven, and not to lose by sleep’s momentary illusion the ev- 
erlasting reward of true beatitude. Regarding our dear sweet 
brother Henry,’ I also ask that you keep him with you as your 
dearest son. Show him the love of a tender father, since you 
will never regret the public praise he will always bestow on 
you wherever he may go.* Stay well, and I beg you to remem- 
ber me, a sinner, in your sacred prayers. 


3. Schwartz (ibid.) conjectures that in 1056 this Henry became the succes- 
sor of Bishop Ubertus; Lucchesi, Vita, no. 25, proposes him as the first re- 
cluse in the hermitage of Ocri, established by Damian (/tPont 5.120f.). — — 

4. On this optimistically prophetic remark of Damian, see Laqua, 7raditi- 
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Peter Damian to Pope Leo IX. He protests that the accusations brought 
against him are false. However, he gently accuses Leo for having ac- 
cepted the word of his calumniators without proof, yet offers to accept 
punishment, even though he is innocent. 

(1050-19 April 1054)! 


Z|o THE LORD LEO, the most blessed pope, the monk 

N Peter the sinner sends the homage of his most de- 
CE voted service. 

(2) This at least I will say to my accusers,? making my own 
the words that the people of Israel addressed to their spokes- 
men: "May the Lord see and judge, because you have be- 
fouled our reputation before Pharaoh and his servants."? For 
the ancient enemy, fearing that by my advice to you I might 
destroy what in these parts he has not ceased daily to build 
with new devices, has sharpened the tongues of the wicked 
against me, has caused his accomplices to fabricate lies, fash- 
ioning for himself some sort of organ through whose pipes 
he prattles, and has poured the poison of his malice into sa- 
cred ears. And who should wonder that the clever cunning of 


1. a the dating, see Neukirch 95. 

2. Damian's accusers in this case are not named, and c 
and the issue of this letter are in dispute. The citation om Co ee 
might suggest that Damian is being harassed over the Book of Gomorrah (Let- 
ter 31), on which see Mittarelli-Costaduni, Annales Camaldulenses 2.109; A 
Capecelatro, Stona di S. Pier Damiano e del suo tempo (1862), 163ff. and Luc- 
chesi, Vita, no. 86, referring to "the outcry over Sodom and Gomortah " But 
if the issue 1s his Liber gratissimus (Letter 40), then the nameless one mi ht 
well be Cardinal Humbert of Silva Candida, whose work, Against the Simonis 
ed. F. Thaner, MGH Ldl 1 (1891), 95-253, claimed that all who were tainted 
with simony, and indirectly this included Damian, had received orders inva- 


lidly, and must be reordained. See Dressler, P. n 
z ` A ti > 
Ryan, Sources 155. er, Petrus Damiani 106, n. 121 and 


3. Exod 5.21. 
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men could deceive my lord, so overburdened with affairs, 
since David himself, filled with the prophetic spirit, while in- 
discreetly believing Ziba, immediately sentenced the innocent 
Mephibosheth to the forfeiture of all his property.* So con- 
vincing to him was this false accusation that he allowed the 
guilty servant to become a partner in the paternal inheritance 
and judged that he who was guilty of infidelity should be re- 
warded with his freedom. 

(3) Indeed, if we carefully note the works of our Creator, 
we should not be so quick to believe evil of anyone. For he, 
"before whose eyes everything is uncovered and open,"* did 
not disdain to say, "How great an outcry there is over Sodom 
and Gomorrah! How grievous is their sin! I propose to go 
down and see whether or not they have done all that is alleged 
in the outcry against them that has come up to me. I am 
determined to know.”® 

(4) Surely this seems to have been said for no other purpose 
but to teach us that human ignorance should not believe what 
it hears without investigation, should not lightly judge things 
unknown, nor pass sentence before a doubtful case is ap- 
proved by evidence.’ While I am clearly aware that in other 
instances you have certainly taken this precaution, and since 
I was not on hand to observe, I do not accuse you, but con- 
sider it no more than I deserve. But in these matters I consult 
my conscience, I review the secrets of my soul in the certainty 
that I acted only out of love for Christ, whose poor servant I 
am, and that I seek the favor of no mortal man and fear the 
anger of no one. 

(5) Wherefore, I call my conscience as my witness and hum- 
bly beg him, who, I dutifully believe, dwells in the sacred 
recesses of your heart, that, if he should judge it to be for my 
well-being, he at once command you by his authority to soften 
your attitude toward me and cause your serenity to be ap- 
peased on my behalf, so that he might unite me with you in 


4. Cf. 2 Sam 16.1-4. 5. Heb 4.13. 
6. Gen 18.20-21. For the variants from the Vulgate, see Beuron 2 (1951), 
202—209. 


7. Dressler, Petrus Damiani 106, sees this as an implied rebuke of the pope. 
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reconciliation, who, lest I remain inflexible, compelled me to 
seek favor from your clemency. Otherwise, if he should de- 
cide that I am to be beaten with the unbending scourge of 
your disfavor, I humbly expose my bruised shoulders, and 
seal my lips, and will no longer complain, but will raise my 
eyes in hope to him at whose just and secret decision I accept 
the things that have happened to me. Therefore, it is not you, 
but him I ask, without whose command, I believe, not a leaf 
falls from the tree,® that he deign to fill your heart, which he 
holds in his hand, with good will toward me, if that be to my 
profit. 


8. Cf. Ps 1.3. 


LETTER 34 


Peter Damian to Robert, the bishop of Sinigaglia. This letter was oc- 
casioned by a small piece of land that Damian had received from Pope 
Leo IX in the Massa Sorbituli, an area in dispute between Bishop Bene- 
dict of Fossombrone and Bishop Robert of Sinigaglia. There Damian 
built a small church, consecrated by Benedict. He here excuses himself 
for having perhaps breached Robert's jurisdiction, stating that he did 
not wish to foster the dispute between the two bishops. In the mean- 
time he has had a falling out with the bishop of Fossombrone. The 
letter is friendly, and begs Robert for his protection while promising 
devotion from himself and his brethren. 
(ca. 1050)! 


ESO HIS LORD, sir Robert? the bishop, Peter, for what it 
is worth, his servant and son. 

E) (2) Dear father, my conscience bears witness that I 
allowed this church to be consecrated by the bishop of Fos- 
sombrone,’ not as an act derogatory of your position, but be- 
cause I heard from the inhabitants there that it was his 
predecessor's customary right, even though a recent one. 
They reported that ever since the aforementioned bishop 
came to the Massa Sorbituli* he had consecrated churches in 
accordance with custom. And who am I to cause another to 


1. For the date here ascribed, see Lucchesi, Vita 2.151. 

2. The better MSS identify the recipient as R; only MS Gi gives the full 
name as Ropertus. Perhaps it was a good guess, because G1 is usually un- 
reliable. Here, however, the sources agree: Mabillon (Annales 743) finds a 
bishop Rotbertus assigned to Sinigaglia on 14 March 1053. See also Schwartz, 
Bistümer 253; Lucchesi, Vita nos. 20 and 44. 

3. This would seem to be Benedict, who occupied the see of Fossombrone 
since 1049 (Mansi 19.682; JL 4163). Consecrated by Gregory VI on the rec- 
ommendation of Damian, Benedict later had poor relations with Damian. 
See Schwartz, Bistümer 249f. and Vernarecci, Fossombrone 191f. 

4. This small piece of land was granted to Damian by Pope Leo IX; see 
ItPont 4.95, no. 4; Gibelli, Monografia 80.119f., and 348f. But see also Ver- 
narecci, Fossombrone 193ff. 
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supersede one in possession, whether lawfully or unlawfully, 
and as a monk to cause dissension between two bishops.5 I 
had no doubt, moreover, that scandals would necessarily 
come, but I feared what follows: "Woe betide the man through 
whom scandal comes.” And certainly, no matter who should 
find it unfavorable, this scandal, in that it was brought on for 
God's sake and in the name of justice, was quite necessary for 
me to occasion. 

(3) From the day you came to this see with God's help— 
you may investigate whether this is correct—I have been un- 
able to have good relations with the bishop of Fossombrone, 
and he who until then had been my devoted friend, not just 
secretly but quite openly became an enemy. It was my good 
fortune to have undergone such adversity. For the occasion 
of your anger with me has proven quite profitable to me who 
seeks to escape an enemy. Unbeknown to David, Saul was 
slain;’ and the sinful monk? also, not through any effort of 
his own, but by the will of God alone, was freed from the 
snares of the bishop of Fossombrone. 

(4) You are surely aware, dear father, that I love your dio- 
cese, and under God faithfully seek honor and well-being for 
you. In no way do I avoid rendering obedience to your see, 
but rather gladly hasten to do so. My dear friend, I therefore 
humbly beg you to restore the liturgical services, forbidden 
in our church, and with your authority defend not only this 
tiny piece of property, which without douby belongs to your 
diocese, but whatever else we have, and in every respect con- 
sider it as yours. Thus may the brethren who with me are in 
God's service, rejoice to have you as their father and protec- 
tor, and never cease begging God's mercy for you. 


5. The controversy between Fossombrone and Sinigaglia was settled on 
15 May 1070 by Pope Alexander II in favor of Fossombrone. See /tPont 
4.216, no. 7; JL 4675; Vernarecci, Fossombrone 192f. 

6. Matt 18.7. 

7. Cf. 1 Sam 31.4-6; 1 Chr 10.4-6. 

8. In the address of this letter Peter Damian simply refers to himself as 
Peter. In the text, however, he calls himself Peter the sinner, which later 
becomes his almost constant practice. 


LETTER 35 


Peter Damian, writing in the name of Pope Leo IX to the clergy and 
people of the diocese of Osimo. He warns them under threat of excom- 
munication to abolish the custom of plundering a deceased bishop's 
house and property. He reminds them that even though the bishop be 
dead, Christ, the bishop of our souls, lives on and is offended by this 
custom. 

(Easter Synod 1050)! 


EO THE BISHOP, servant of the servants of God, to the 
beloved in Christ, the clergy and people, sons of the 
uw) diocese of Osimo,? greetings and apostolic blessings.* 

(2) Since by the authority of God the special care of one 
church has been committed to us, in such a way that by rea- 
son of the dignity of the Apostolic See the general supervi- 
sion of all other churches has also been delegated to our care, 
it seems to pertain to our office not only to correct whatever 
has up to now been rashly perpetrated against these churches, 
but also to provide against their presumptuous repetition in 
the future. From various reports we are aware of the perverse 
and wholly detestable practice of certain people, who at the 
death of the bishop break in like enemies and rob his house, 
like thieves make off with his belongings, set fire to the homes 
on his estate, and with fierce and savage barbarity cut down 
his grape vines and orchards.* If this practice is not corrected 


1. For the dating, see Lucchesi, Vita no. 88. Following Neukirch g3f., JL 
4210 places the letter in 1049/1050, amending the date 1049/1054 in the 
first edition ( Jaffé 3274). 

2. On Damian's relations with Osimo, see Lucchesi, Vita no. 40. That Leo 
should request Damian to write to Osimo in his name, reflects papal confi- 
dence in Damian's knowledge of the situation. It also seems to indicate that 
any mutual animosity, relating to Letter 33, was exaggerated. 

3. Cf. JL 4210; /tPont 4.209, no. 3. 

4. Such practices had been prohibited as early as 451 by the Council of 
Chalcedon (Mansi 7.399). 
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by the severity of ecclesiastical action, there is little doubt that 
the sword of sudden outbreaks of madness hangs threatening 
over these regions. If, indeed, the honoring of our parents is 
called the First Commandment with a promise,’ that cursing 
our father or mother is to be punished by death,® what should 
the sentence of chastisement be for those who undertake to 
persecute not their natural parents, but like vipers attempt to 
destroy their mother, the Church, in which they were reborn 
by water and the Holy Spirit?" For even though a bishop die 
in the due course of human existence, Christ, who is the 
bishop of our souls, lives on forever by reason of his divinity.? 
As Paul says, “There used to be a great number of priests 
under the Law, because they were kept by death from contin- 
ued existence; but Jesus, because he remains forever, has an 
everlasting priesthood."? 

(3) He, therefore, is guilty of dishonoring God who, during 
a mortal bishop's lifetime, under pressure of earthly fear, re- 
frains from injuries to the Church, but who, after he is dead, 
pours out the bile of his hatred and the virus of his ill will 
which up to then he had suppressed, and that, to the detri- 
ment of Christ who is the Church's immortal bridegroom. 
What if the bishop had injured someone during his lifetime? 
What sin has Christ committed, into whose care the Church 
has been entrusted? Therefore, if we are not to return evil 
for evil on him who has done harm, why do we not reverence 
the eternal high priest who repaid us with good things for 
the evil we have done? Surely, if the despoiler of the Church 
believed that the Son of God is truly the immortal bishop, if 
only he would bear in mind that he is everywhere present, 
knowing and controlling all things, he would not dare to com- 
mit such a wicked and sacrilegious crime before his very eyes. 
But truly in him is fulfilled what was said by the psalmist: 
“The fool says in his heart, "There is no God.’ "'? Moreover, 


5. See Eph 6.2; Exod 20.12. 6. Cf. Lev 20.9. 

7. Cf. John 3.5. 8. Cf. 1 Pet 2.25. 

9. Heb 7.23-24. For variants from the Vulgate, cf. Sabatier 3.918. 
10. Ps 14.1. 
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if they who bestow their goods on the Church, by a happy 
exchange, obtain the remission of their sins, it follows that 
they who steal Church property with barbarian fury will fall 
into the abyss of eternal damnation. By a new and incompar- 
able kind of crime they so surpass the perfidy of the Jews that 
they become more hateful still and exceed not only the 
wickedness of the gentiles, but also the depravity of heretics."! 
Surely, these men once again crucify Christ and cruelly 
wound his body, which is the Church. This unlawful venture 
must therefore be curbed and this wicked aberration, prompted 
by the devil, must be restrained. This daring rape of the 
Church's patrimony must be stopped, lest the sustenance of 
the poor be lost and the sacrifice already offered to God by 
the generosity of the faithful become the loot of brigands. 

(4) But should anyone be guilty of violating our decree, '? 
we ordain in the name of Almighty God and by the authority 
of the blessed apostles Peter and Paul that he be anathema, 
and with the sword of excommunication we cut him off from 
the body of the Church as a member that has truly become 
rotten. Unless he come to his senses, let him be cursed, Ma- 
ranatha,!? and let him know that all the maledictions of 
Mount Ebal have come down on his head.'* But glory and 
honor and incorruptibility to those who observe our word and 
seek eternal life.'® 


11. On this widespread abuse, see E. Friedberg, “Spolienrecht,” Realencyk- 
lopüdie für protestantische Theologie und Kirche 18 (1906), 681—686; R. Elze, 
“Sic transit gloria mundi. Zum Tode des Papstes im MA," DA 34 (1978), 1- 
18, esp. 10. 

n aA these words one should not infer that events had taken such a 
turn in Osimo itself, since this letter of Leo was written during the tenure of 
Bishop Gisler. On the latter, see Peter Damian, Letter 30 n. 2. 

13. Cf. 1 Cor 16.22. 14. Cf. Deut 27.13. 

15. Cf. Rom 2.7. 
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who deplores the passage of time in which he could perform 
acts of charity, and yet is unable to make amends for his neg- 
ligence because he failed to use the hour of favor and the day 
of deliverance.? For if it seems so grievous and bitter to have 
sinned in this life when it is still possible to correct one's 
faults, what will one do later when he is unable to make 
amends for his sin? 

(4) But more of this at another time. Now, however, my 
dear friend, if you have acquired a horse, thanks be to God. 
Otherwise, if one is still lacking, send a monk to us with a 
note from you, so that he may carefully inspect all our horses 
and mules and take whichever he likes.* We also have an ex- 
cellent piece of cloth which the same messenger will bring 
along for you; use it as a stake toward buying a second horse. 
For it is not proper that we who serve God in spirit should 
soil our souls by accepting gifts from evil men because we are 
in need of temporal things. But that you may not think that 
what I say is mere pretense, if you have no other source, and 
if you do not take any of the animals I freely offer, so that I 
too may have no doubt in trusting you, keep the stake I gave 
you. God forbid that earthly goods should separate me from 
him with whom I am united in spirit, and that I should deny 
him any external thing, for whom I would surely not hesitate 
dying, if that became necessary. 

(5) I beg you not to let this short letter be destroyed, but 
copy it in one of your books, so that my affection for you may 
be remembered.* 


3. Cf. 2 Cor 6.2. 

4. See C. Pierucci, "San Pier Damiano e i beni temporali" in San Pier 
Damiano nel IX centenario della morte (1072—1972), 2 (1972), 291—305, esp. 
299 n. 41; Lucchesi, / viaggi 85. 

5. On his request that provides important evidence for the preservation 
of Damian's letters, see Reindel, Handschriften 97. 
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Peter Damian to Gislerius, the bishop of Osimo. Aware that Pope Leo 
IX had addressed a letter to Gislerius in this matter, he now writes to 
the bishop, attacking the otherwise unknown Bishop Maurus. The lat- 
ter had claimed that a monk, for various reasons, might abandon the 
religious life if he had not undergone a lengthy period of probation 
according to the Rule. Citing many canonical decrees and conciliar de- 
cisions, Damian shows how wrong the bishop's position is, and how 
dangerous to monastic institutions. He concludes with reasoned argu- 
ments filled with satire. 
(April 1051)! 


gO SIR GISLERIUS, the bishop of Osimo, Peter, the 
| monks' least servant, promises the homage of his 
4) most fervent devotion. 


regards those wicked men who, after they had put aside the 
religious habit, returned to the world, we have often lamented 
together, and have often wept with common grief.? Recently, 
however, while you were ill* and I happened to be participat- 
ing in the synod at Rome; I thought it opportune to bring 


1. For the date of this letter, see Neukirch 56, 94. 

2. This is the only letter that Damian addressed and sent to Bishop Gis- 
lerius of Osimo, using the full name, and it is still not absolutely certain that 
he is the same person addressed in Letter 26 and Letter 30; on which, see 
Letter 30 n. 2. 

3. These words make it most unlikely that the recipient of this letter is 
the same man addressed in Letter 26. 

4. On the illness of Gislerius, see Lucchesi, Vita no. 40, where he takes it 
for granted that the recipient of this letter is the same as that of Letter 30. 

5. It is not certain that the Roman synod here referred to is that of 1049, 
1050, Or 1051, since the Bishop Guido of Numana, present at this synod, 
died in 1051. Damian's name is not found among the participants at these 
synods. A letter from Pope Leo IX to Bishop Gislerius is usually dated for 
1051. At first Lucchesi, Clavis 81, dated it for 1049, but in his Vita, no. 83, 
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up the matter with the lord pope.? Being a holy man and one 
whose heart is filled with genuine charity, he was deeply trou- 
bled over my account and at once sought to apply a proper 
remedy for this enormous wound. Consequently, because he 
could think of no more qualified person in this area to handle 
the situation, he decided to write to you,’ so that you might 
prudently confront those evil doers with your eloquence, re- 
calling those who were willing to obey their commitment, 
while punishing those who were rebellious with the sentence 
of perpetual anathema. 

(3) At the same council I met sir Guido, the bishop of Nu- 
mana,? and since he, as you know, was said to have abetted 
this vice—I confess my sin—I took it upon myself to let him 
know how angry I was with him. But being a man of great 
humility and patience, and learned not only in Sacred Scrip- 
ture but also in the study of the liberal arts? he patiently bore 
my incriminating remarks, and after denying, protesting, and 
calling God to witness, most fluently refused to accept any 
charge of guilt for the crime in question. Beyond that, after 
being falsely accused of fighting against me, he now un- 
leashed a verbal attack that was all in my favor. But even 
though this venerable man has been found innocent, I did 
not curb the flight of the arrow already released, but, chang- 
ing the name, I now brought up the other person with whom 
I was at odds, so that, of course, whoever it is who is looking 
for a fight in this matter may recognize,that this name has 
been applied to him.'? And although it is not clear who the 
author of this outrage is, still, while he tries to remain tem- 


he corrected his statement to the later date. See also Palazzini, S. Pier Damiani 
eremita 82 n. 36, and Della Santa, Idea monastica 216, both agreeing with 
Lucchesi's later opinion and with Neukirch. 

6. Pope Leo IX (1049-1054). 

7. Leo's letter to Gislerius of Osimo has not survived. 

8. On Guido (Wido) of Numana, see Bartoccetti, Serie 12, 109; Schwartz, 
Bistümer 254. 

9. Here Damian admits his admiration of proficiency in the arts, a far cry 
from the charge of antiintellectualism often brought against him. 

10. This statement also might well show that the recipient of this letter 
did not reach the same conclusion as that contained in the full presentation; 
see Reindel, Korrespondenten 214ff. 
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porarily hidden, he will not be able to enjoy the immunity of 
flight from his refuge. For the force armed against him in 
this dispute has blocked the opening to his dragon's pit, so 
that this man, just as he emerges, will immediately dash 
against a waiting sword. 

(4) Wherefore, along with the letter from the highest au- 
thority,!! please accept this little work too, and thus like a true 
son of Benjamin,'? armed with a two-edged sword in both 
hands, attack the enemy arrayed against you, so that, like a 
strong plow blade, the letter might break up the ground, 
helping to uproot the poisonous plant from a heart sown with 
tares, and this work, like a common hoe that follows, may 
break up the clods, or rather, if I may use a more proper 
figure, like an orator may convict those of obvious crime, 
whom authority, like a presiding judge, restrains by the ap- 
plication of canon law. But now, with the assistance of God's 
grace, let me at once begin against him whom I am prepared 
to attack. 


A Rhetorical Invective against a Bishop Who 
Invites Monks to Return to the World 

(5) Forced by necessity, venerable Bishop Maurus,'? I am 
compelled to write against you at some length. I am obliged, 
moreover, to go beyond my station as a priest, and employ 
nonsacerdotal language. On all sides I am urged and every- 
where I feel the pressure telling me that it is a sin of pride to 
speak against a bishop, but that to be silent about such things 
is to give consent. Yet it is better that I appear to be arrogant 
alone than that the deadly vice that has now especially risen 
should begin to grow to the detriment of many. One should 
rather choose to be reproved for one’s straightforward speech 


11. See supra, n. 7. 

12. Cf. Judg 3.15-20; 20.16. See also K. M. Woody, Damiani and the Rad- 
icals (1966), 93f. on Damian's use of ambidexterity. 

19. Lucchesi, Clavis 203, thinks that this Bishop Maurus, introduced into 
the letter, is to be identified with Guido of Numana, but more likely that 
Damian here introduces a fictitious person. The rubric that immediately pre- 
cedes this sentence, lends credence to the idea that Damian is engaging in a 
rhetorical device. 
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by a bench of bishops than to be condemned for silence in 
the court of the heavenly judge. Now, about two years ago 
while I was a recluse in my tiny cell, something evil and filled 
with sorrow was brought to my attention, namely, that certain 
wicked men, converted to following Satan, had the sacrile- 
gious temerity to abandon the monastic garb and through 
despicable apostasy had finally gone back to secular life. 
These same people, moreover, who had fallen so deeply into 
crime, are said to have been incited to dare such action by 
your advice and to have been supported by your authority in 
stubbornly remaining where they were. You are reported to 
have said that if a person had not gone through a long pro- 
tracted canonical period of probation, as the monastic rule 
prescribes, but otherwise, whether because of ill health, or for 
any other reason he had come to the monastic life, he was 
free to return to the world.!* 

(6) I remember that then I sent you a brief letter concern- 
ing this matter,!® and with proper humility suggested that you 
abandon this dangerous doctrine. Recently, however, when I 
was in Osimo,’ I learned from several people that you were 
still obstinately persevering in your purpose and that you 
have not given up teaching against the authority of God's Law 
and the norms of ecclesiastical custom. In all this I am greatly 
surprised at how a prudent man who is not at all a stranger 
to the study of letters, could propose such an inconsiderate, 
perverse, and harmful opinion that is truly contrary to man- 
kind's common good and seems certainly to be propounded 
for no other purpose than to close the gate of the heavenly 
kingdom in the face of sinners. Tell me, I ask, who devised 
this opinion if not he who brought about the ejection of the 
first man from the pleasures of paradise? Who, I say, pro- 
claimed this cruel and impious edict if it was not he who 
plunged the fratricide Cain into the depths of despair and 


14. This seems to be a reference to the year of novitiate; Benedicti regula 
58.9, 58.12, 58.13.147f. It may also relate to the possibility of returning after 
one has left the order; see Benedicti regula 29.93f. 

15. No such letter has survived. 

16. See Palazzini, Chiesa Marchigiana 173 n. 35, with references to Mittar- 
elli-Costadoni, Annales Camaldulenses 2.120; Grillantini, Osimo 140f. 
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who, with the purpose of causing him to sink deeper and not 
to avoid the danger of damnation, taught him to say, "My 
wickedness is too great to deserve pardon"?! 

(7) What insanity this is, what mad cruelty! Does man have 
free will to dispose of his property, only to be unable to offer 
himself to God? Does he have the right to give other men 
what belongs to him, but is not at liberty to surrender to God 
his soul? Is man allowed to drive off an animal from the 
mouth of an open pit into which it is about to fall, and not 
permitted through penance to free his soul that is on the 
point of falling into hell? If Almighty God himself, moreover, 
who was offended, is prepared to receive him, who is he that 
turns away from the very source of goodness those who would 
approach it? If the Creator is willing to overlook sins, who is 
he who would hold back a sinner from conversion? For what 
else does it mean to become a monk if not to be converted?!? 
But he who claims that a man cannot undertake to become a 
monk when he is physically ill, surely states that he really can- 
not be converted. Once this is admitted, there is no doubt that 
penance, which is the hope of sinners and the one remedy 
for man's salvation, is destroyed. 

(8) See, therefore, that the sinner's soul is lost, the gate to 
life is barred forever and all hope of man's restoration is 
snatched away. And yet the love of God cries out against this 
and says, "At whatever hour the sinner changes his ways, he 
shall live and shall not die."'? And again, “I do not wish the 
death of the sinner, but that he changes his ways and live."?? 
And when the man who has converted begins to lament, then 
he will be saved. And to quote a short statement that has 
canonical authority: "Whoever denies that even at life's last 
breath penance can take away sins, is a Novatian and not a 
Christian."?! 


17. Gen. 4.13. 

18. See Micoli, Théologie 469. 

19. Ezek 18.21, 28. 

20. Ezek 33.11. For the variant from the Vulgate, cf. Sabatier 2.816. 

21. See Burchard, Decretum 18.7. The text is actually from the "Liber sive 
definitio ecclesiasticorum dogmatum" 46, ed. C. H. Turner, The Journal of 
Theological Studies 7 (1906), 78—99, esp. 98. This work has been attributed to 
Gennadius. See also Ryan, Sources 31, no. 26. 
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(9) Since, therefore, becoming a monk is indeed a conver- 
sion, and since the remedy of conversion can occur at any 
hour and is not restricted to any proper time, it becomes 
quite obvious that, just as anyone who wishes to be converted 
when he is sick would not be hindered by any disabling au- 
thority, so also if one wishes to become a monk he may do so 
with no opposition from Law. And when James says, “Anyone 
who can bring back a sinner from the wrong way that he has 
taken will be saving his soul from death,"?? of which murder, 
on the other hand, is he guilty who persuades a sinner against 
conversion? Unless I am mistaken, not of the murder of his 
body, which will eventually die, but of the slaughter of his 
soul which will live forever. 

(10) But perhaps you will say that it is not forbidden for 
one who is ill to seek refuge in the harbor of the monastery, 
but that once he recovers, he is allowed to return to his for- 
mer state of life. But Truth itself cries out, indeed it contra- 
dicts such obvious nonsense, when it says, “No one who places 
his hand on the plow and looks back is fit for the kingdom of 
God."?* It is indeed right that just as a man who approaches 
God is fit for the kingdom of God, so a person who leaves 
God is not afterwards fit for his kingdom. For such people, 
as we know by experience,” do not stay at the same level of 
evil in which they had originally found themselves, but after 
"returning to their own vomit,"?5 they sink even more deeply 
into the whirlpool of wickedness. So it recently happened to 
him who at your advice, it is said, deserted the holy habit of 
the religious life: scarcely had a few days passed when he 
killed an innocent man with his own hands. Truly, in this 
unhappy person we see fulfilled what we heard spoken by 
Truth itself, namely, that the unclean spirit which had previ- 
ously left him, later returned and brought with him seven 
other spirits more wicked than himself, and with all of these 
he sets up a still more pestilent household in his familiar ser- 
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vant, "so that the man ends up being worse than he was be- 
fore.” 

(11) Surely, if it is not only secular laws that reject one who 
deserts from an earthly army, but the sacred canons too term 
him infamous,” so that his testimony is inadmissible in a 
court of law, by what opinion, what right, what effrontery can 
one who has sworn to bear arms for the divine emperor, who 
has put on the cloak of the heavenly army, strapped on the 
swordbelt of chastity, and has received from the leader of the 
army himself the bounty of the word of God, desert the camp 
to which he has sworn,” and delighting in his own vomit, 
return to the wantonness of the world that once he despised, 
renounced, and condemned? We make a temporal pact with 
mortals and we live up to it; we make a promise to God and 
do not fear to break our word. A man is held guilty if he 
violates his pledge to another man, and should one be judged 
innocent if he tries to break his word to the Creator of men? 
A deceitful debtor is put in jail by his creditor?? and should 
one be held immune who steals himself away from God? Is a 
slave worthy of pardon, if after breaking his word, he not only 
deserts his master, but more than that, goes into the service 
of his enemy? That God is at enmity with this world is clear 
from James, who says, "Anyone who chooses the world for his 
friend turns himself into God's enemy."?? 

(12) But to return to the subject. Is not a fellow slave, who 
becomes the instigator of this flight, severely punished by the 
master and forced as an individual to bear the accumulated 
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penalty that both deserved? Especially is this true if the slave 
charged with this deceit, acts in the place of the lord and is 
given charge of others, and instead of inviting outsiders to 
enter the service of his lord, forces his servants to leave; or, 
if I might put it so, he whose duty it was to guard his master's 
flock against the violent attack of wild beasts that infested it, 
prepares to offer his poor little sheep to the teeth of cruel 
wolves. 

(13) What can I say to all this? How can I be consoled in 
my sorrow? I am forced to exclaim and pour out the bitter- 
ness of my heart by crying, What times and circumstances we 
live in?! What an iron age is upon us!? An iron age, I say, 
in which gold is turned into dross and a vein of lead tries to 
pass as silver;? in which "the stones of the sanctuary now lie 
scattered at the corner of every street,"** and as the people, 
so also the priest, as the servant, so also his master.? Now 
who can be found so lacking in eloquence that at the sight of 
all this he does not break forth in lamentations? Who is so 
ironbound, who so stoney, that his heart does not feel these 
wounds? “The sword has pierced right to the soul."?9 Now 
the world gives evidence that with ever increasing ruin it is 
crashing to its end,” and bishops, who should be eager to lead 
souls to God, see how they can cause men to leave God's ser- 
vice. The judge already approaches, and does the herald cry 
out so that the citizens scatter? The whole human race is 
being gathered before the tribunal of the heavenly judge, and 
does a bishop order men to disperse and take up with earthly 
affairs? 

(14) How sad it is! Has the priestly order been reduced to 
this, that those who were ordained to bring light to the world 
by their holy preaching now attempt with all that is in them 
to blind men's souls with the darkness of their perverse doc- 
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trines? And should those who were charged to weed out all 
error from the fields of the Church not be ashamed to plant 
thorny briars of error and wickedness? Formerly when the 
world was young and was pleasing to the eyes of men, the 
shepherds' learned tongue led many to abandon it. But now 
when the world clearly appears to be despicable, the shepherd 
of the Church invites men to return to it. 

(15) Every day we see men robbing others, eager to pro- 
mote wars, oppressing the poor, and trying to hide the clever 
snares they set in the path of their brother. And if I may put 
all the world's evils within the compass of a few words, almost 
“all are more interested in themselves than in Jesus Christ"? 
But we are not inflamed against them with the fire of love, 
we do not confront them with reproach, nor do we resist 
them with any contradiction. And if on rare occasions some- 
one from this mass of people is eventually converted to his 
Creator, either because he was struck by affliction or led by 
the grace of God's inspiration, we at once turn to compli- 
ments and persuasive flattery, we twist the flowers of sacred 
eloquence to conform to our distorted minds, and begin to 
teach that one who has been consecrated to the service of 
God can return to the mire of this world. And often the sub- 
tly examined meaning of a doctor overturns an error arising 
from a false understanding of the literal meaning of the 
words; and that, which in a phrase is thought to be correctly 
understood, is proven to be erroneous from a careful inves- 
tigation of the context. 

(16) And now let us examine the literature that speaks of 
the monks, so that my adversary may not complain that he 
was overcome only by wordy arguments. Dialectic cannot of- 
fer me the convolutions of its syllogisms, nor can rhetoric add 
the charming colors of its caressing persuasion, and worldly 
wisdom is unable to suggest to me the ornamental entice- 
ments of its urbanity. Let only the sole, unadorned authority 
of the Fathers step forward, in whose heart, as it were, Al- 
mighty God presides enthroned on his tribunal, from which 
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he wishes to promulgate the decrees of his Law.?? And so he 
that attempts to object must know that he was overcome, not 
by the fabricated words of sophists, but rather by the word of 
Truth itself. And that every escape through subterfuge may 
be eliminated, let him know that those who speak against him 
in advancing the prosecution are they whom the whole world 
accepts as judges. 

(17) Therefore, let Leo the Great by his authority be the 
first to establish the argument, and indeed like an uncon- 
querable leader let him carry the banner at the forefront of 
the battle. He says, among other things, these words: “The 
vow of a monk taken on his own initiative and of his own free 
will cannot be abandoned without sin. For what he has prom- 
ised to God, he must render to him. Hence, one who has 
abandoned the profession of celibacy and entered the army 
or married must be purified by undergoing public penance. 
For although military service may be blameless and marriage 
honorable, it is a transgression to abandon a choice that is 
better."*? [t should be noted that this most learned man does 
not say, as our good bishop prates, the vow of a monk taken 
after long delay, but "the vow of a monk taken on his own 
initiative and of his own free will cannot be abandoned with- 
out sin." He, therefore, places no importance on the scrupu- 
lous observance of time, but attributes everything to the 
freedom of choice. 

(18) If, therefore, one cannot retract 3 vow taken freely, it 
is necessary to state that it is a sin to abandon it. Similar to 
this is also the statement made by the same eloquent man 
when speaking of virgins: "Girls," he says, "who are not 
forced by the will of their parents, but have of their own 
choice taken the vow and the habit of virginity, if afterwards 
they choose to marry, they transgress, even if they have not 
yet received the grace of consecration, nor should they be 
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deprived of this gift if they remain under vow."*! Hear that, 
my good bishop, there is not a word about maturity in choos- 
ing conversion, nothing even about consecration, but the 
whole force of monastic perfection is made to depend on 
one's own free determination. 

(19) The eminent Leo could, and truly should have been 
enough to refute the calumnies of my opponent if he could 
easily be brought to bend the stubborn neck of his heart to 
sacred authority. But since perhaps he has not yet bowed, let 
me also bring Blessed Pope Gelasius to the witness stand. He 
writes, among other things, these words: "Wherefore, once 
any one, whether man or woman, freely puts on or has put 
on the religious habit, or if he is a man, has been destined 
for a chapter of canons, or, if a woman, has been assigned to 
a monastery for girls, an apostate of either sex should be 
forced against his will to return to his promise so that the 
man be tonsured and the girl enter the monastery. If, how- 
ever, they wish with the help of others to persist in their de- 
sertion, by episcopal decree they are to be considered as 
banished from the Christian community, so that no place is 
accessible to them.”*? Please look carefully at each word, so 
that by weighing them in the scale of your mind you may 
never wander from the norms of truth. Notice what is said: 
"Once anyone has freely put on the religious garb." So, ac- 
cording to the decree of Gelasius, if at any time, even if there 
has been no previous period of probation, one has once been 
clothed with the religious habit, he is absolutely forbidden to 
return to the world. 

(20) Quite similar to this is the statement found in the 
Council of Chalcedon, where it says, “Those who have once 
been assigned to the clergy, or have chosen the monastic life, 
cannot, we ordain, enter the army or any other secular posi- 
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tion. But let those who attempt to do so and, not performing 
penance, do not return to that which for God's sake they have 
previously promised, be declared anathema." *? 

(21) The Council of Toledo also adds weight to the evi- 
dence we advance. It says, "A father's devotion or one's own 
free profession may make one a monk. Whichever of these is 
alleged will be binding, and thus we refuse these entrance 
into the world and forbid all return to secular life."** Again 
in the same council, but somewhat before this, we read among 
other things, the following: "And therefore, if one or both 
parents have decided that their children, of either sex, at any 
time in their minority, should receive the tonsure or the garb 
proper to religious life, even if it is certain that they had been 
received against their will or without their knowledge, and it 
did not appear that they were disinheriting their children, 
and if, in their presence or in the presence of the Church 
they had publicly permitted their children to have their share 
in the convent, it will be totally forbidden such children ever 
to return to secular life. But if after once being tonsured or 
invested with the habit it has been proven that they had done 
so, they must be recalled to the religious life and dress and 
by all means be forced to live by its observance.” + 

(22) Listen also, if you will, to what the Council of Trier 
has decided concerning monks who abandon their vow: "Who- 
ever," it says, "among laymen accept the penitential life and 
are tonsured and later, going back on their Word, re-enter the 
lay state, when taken by their bishop they are to be recalled 
to the way of penance that they had abandoned. But if some 
cannot be recalled to penance, and after being admonished 
do not return, they are to be sentenced with anathema as 
apostates in the eyes of the Church." Notice that we are 
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here expressly taught that it is the duty of the bishops not to 
persuade monks to leave the monastery, but that they should 
compel those who have broken their vow to return. But what 
can we plead in the case of those people who are converted 
of their own free will, when it is not permitted those who have 
been tonsured against their will to return to the secular life 
that they had abandoned? 

(23) To this point also this canon was published by the 
Council of Mainz: "Concerning clerics, however, we ordain 
that those who are still found to have been tonsured against 
their will, whether they be in the canonical or in the monastic 
order, if they are freeborn, let them remain.”* 

(24) But perhaps you will reply to me and still present a 
shield of futile defense against these many authentic state- 
ments of the holy fathers and the canons of the venerable 
councils. "I will grant you," you will say, "that those who were 
presented by their parents should remain where they are; 
that those who voluntarily converted should not return to 
worldly affairs; and that, according to good opinion, even 
those who were tonsured against their will should strive to 
persevere. For to dispute such clear statements of the holy 
fathers is only to have the stars shining brightly before us and 
to see nothing with our eyes wide open." 

(25) "But tell me," I ask, "is it to be tolerated, and not, 
rather, attacked openly, when certain corrupt abbots of mon- 
asteries, who neither love God nor give evidence of seeking 
the welfare of souls, who can think of nothing but profit, so 
deceive simple souls with their charming persuasion that they 
attract them to the monastery after enticing them with empty 
promises? Would this be a valid conversion, in which burning 
avarice was more interested in the possessions a man had 
than in the man himself?" 
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(26) To this I answer without hesitation and firmly assert 
that even these are not permitted to waver in the choice they 
have made. And that the proposition may not be lacking its 
own proofs, I again cite the Council of Mainz. After many 
other items it says the following: "This holy council ordains 
that bishops and abbots, who in their avarice are eager for 
profit and not for a harvest of souls, who tonsure men they 
have deceitfully enticed, and by such persuasion not only ac- 
cept their goods but rather take them by force, shall be sub- 
ject to canonical penance or to that established by the Rule, 
just as having engaged in business for filthy profit. But those 
who were deceived by empty promises or were persuaded by 
any sort of fraud, who acted irresponsibly, and not knowing 
that their property was their own, submitted to tonsure, are 
required to persevere in that which they have undertaken.”*® 

(27) But since every device of a clever opponent is nicely 
overcome when one anticipates the arguments he is able to 
advance, and refutes them beforehand with a formidable bat- 
tery of counter arguments, you will not, perhaps, blush to say 
that St. Gregory commanded that a man be taken from the 
monastery and returned to his wife, even though he had al- 
ready been tonsured.*? But I say to you, and not without 
cause, that an arrow shot at a rock sometimes ricochets and 
strikes the archer, and often a careless knight is himself mor- 
tally wounded by the very weapon with which he tries to 
strike his adversary. Now if you carefully examine the exam- 
ple given, it will be seen to stand in my favor and will give 
irrefutable evidence for the position I have taken. And that 
the point be made clearer by looking at it closely, it will not 
be out of place to quote a few words from Gregory's letter: 
“Agathora,” he said, "the bearer of the letters before us, has 
complained that her husband became a monk against her will 
in the monastery of the abbot Urbicus. Since this accusation 
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undoubtedly implies the guilt of this abbot and puts him in a 
bad light, we command you, as a good administrator, to dis- 
cover by diligent investigation whether perhaps he was con- 
verted with her permission, or whether she herself had 
promised to enter religion. And if this is found to be the case, 
he should be made to remain in the monastery and she, in 
accordance with her promise, should be compelled to change 
her way of life."*? Note that nothing is said here of an ex- 
tended conversion, nothing of a long period of probation. 
Only this is commanded, that if he is found to have entered 
the religious life with his wife's consent and with her promise, 
he should by all means be compelled to persevere in his pur- 
pose. And then the letter continues, "But if neither is war- 
ranted," that is, if he was converted against her will and 
without his wife's promise, "then let him return." 5! 

(28) There is no doubt that this case greatly helps my po- 
sition, for in enumerating the reasons why a man should be 
made to return to his wife, nothing was said about a long 
conversion. For if a long delay before conversion were of im- 
portance, and if the good investigator had thought it of any 
value, after examining other details, he would never have 
passed it over in silence. But since he said nothing, his silence 
teaches that it be passed over without further ado. 

(29) Surely after seeing such a dense cloud of witnesses 
opposing your novel position, so that like a slippery snake 
held in the hand of strong reason, you find it impossible to 
go in any direction, perhaps you are still looking for some 
special argument to be raised about those who convert while 
they are sick. But if you will carefully note all that was said 
above, it is clear that you are debating in vain about this spe- 
cific case since you were forced to agree to the entire genus. 
For if it is obvious that the monastic vows were valid for all, 
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not only for those who were voluntarily converted, but also 
for those who were forced, and for those who were deceived, 
how is it that the same conclusion is not reached in the case 
of the sick, who seek the same objective with the greatest ar- 
dor and beg for it with all their heart? 

(30) Now even setting aside the men, whose salutary con- 
version is not prejudiced by considerations of age nor pre- 
vented by any season, even the virgins who are not permitted 
to be consecrated except on certain feast days and until they 
have reached their twenty-fifth year, have complete freedom 
if they are ill, both to be consecrated and to receive the veil. 
As I look about for evidence to back up this assertion, Blessed 
Gelasius comes first to mind. He says, "In the case of devout 
virgins, they are not to be given the holy veil except on Epiph- 
any, in the octave of Easter, or on the feast days of the apos- 
tles, and not before they are twenty-five years of age, unless 
perhaps, as was said of baptism, they are gravely ill, in which 
case, if they request it, they are not to be denied lest they 
leave this world without this boon."5?? Do you not see, there- 
fore, that this conversion too, which good health could call 
into question and render invalid, is strengthened by sickness 
and made acceptable by ill health? And, if I may put it so, 
when one who converts grows ill, conversion is also the occa- 
sion which restores him to good health. 

(31) But if, perhaps, you should unjustly blame me for giv- 
ing examples concerning women, since your concern is with 
men, I want you to know what was said by the Council of 
Verberie: “The same law,” it says, "applies for men as well as 
for women." *? And if you carefully investigate what has been 
said, you will not miss the point that I wrote not out of ne- 
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cessity but purposely to further strengthen the force of the 
argument. It is clear that if I had attempted to quote all the 
evidence of ecclesiastical literature that one could find apply- 
ing to my position, perhaps the day would end before my 
abundant supply of examples. And so, I have put off citing 
them here to avoid the distaste that accompanies long-wind- 
edness. Wherefore, if someone is so shameless as to seek still 
further evidence, I send him to what I have already collected: 
where the same rule applies both to the sick as well as to the 
healthy, and decrees that not only those who convert freely, 
but also forced conversions and those persuaded by deceptive 
means must persevere in their purpose. 

(32) The holy fathers were of the opinion that the monastic 
habit is to be regarded with such veneration and guarded 
with such care, that no mater how one came to put it on, he 
should afterwards not be permitted to abandon it. And to 
back up what I say with evidence, is it not frequently forbid- 
den in the sacred canons for a widow to be given the veil? 
And so, to omit the testimony of others, Gelasius says, "No 
bishop should attempt to give widows the veil."5* But al- 
though even a bishop is forbidden to invest her, still if for any 
reason she herself should take the holy veil, she may not dare 
to change her mind and abandon it. And so we read it in the 
Council of Arles: "This synod decrees that widows who of 
their own will have taken the veil of holy conversion at the 
altar, must remain steadfast in this vow. We decree that it is 
not lawful, once they have consecrated themselves to the Lord 
by taking the veil, to allow them again to lie to the Holy 
Spirit." And later on the same council says in another canon, 
"Supported by the authority of the Fathers, we decree in this 
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holy council and freely judge that if a widow has of her own 
accord taken the veil, even though it has not been blessed, 
and in the church attends Mass with those who have been 
given the veil, whether she is willing or not, she must there- 
after be clothed with the habit of nuns, even if she is pre- 
pared to confirm under oath that she took the veil only with 
the condition that she could again put it off."5 

(33) It is apparent, therefore, that this conversion too, 
which did not proceed in a legal manner and should not have 
taken place, still once it had been accomplished, can no longer 
be violated out of reverence for religious profession. Hence, 
if the holy fathers give force to an accomplished conversion 
which they had forbidden to take place, what, I ask, should 
we think of that conversion to which they urge the candidates 
by exhortation, and whom after their conversion they charge 
to continue in persevering? So you also, if in any way a sud- 
den conversion was displeasing to you, in order to show that 
you are not in disagreement with the norms set down by the 
holy fathers, you could, perhaps, tell the candidates some- 
thing about a delay in entering the monastic life; but for those 
who have converted, God forbid that you tell them to retract 
what has irrevocably been undertaken. And since we have 
been speaking of women, why do we bring up the case of 
widows taking the veil when virgins, who have not yet been 
given the veil, if they have only pretended to remain in the 
state of virginity, are strictly forbidden to presume entering 
marriage? About these Pope Innocent says the following: 
*But those who have not been clothed with the veil, but who 
yet have represented themselves as permanently under the 
vow of chastity, even though they have not taken the veil, if 
they should nevertheless marry, they are to be recalled and 
must do penance, because they have been engaged to the 
Lord. For if the Apostle said that those who went back on 
their promise of widowhood *would be condemned for mak- 


56. Burchard, Decretum 8.36.798CD. See Ryan, Sources 35, no. 43, where 
Damian is shown to have misunderstood Burchard, and speaks of two Gela- 
sian texts. 
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ing their original promise void, ^" how much more they who 
have attempted to break their promise?”** And I too say, fol- 
lowing the authoritative words of the venerable Innocent, that 
if the Apostle considered those worthy of condemnation who 
merely annulled their promise of widowhood, what should be 
said of those, or, indeed, what should they be called who de- 
sert the world, abandon their possessions, offer themselves 
voluntarily to their Creator, submit themselves to the author- 
ity of others, and, to appear completely dead to the world, 
put on the habit of mortification and holiness? 

(34) Now, what we have been saying about women is not, I 
think, out of line with the purpose of this work. Remember- 
ing the statement made above, that the same law applies both 
to men and to women, my remarks extend also to the femi- 
nine sex, because the evil practice which we detect now grow- 
ing among men may, I fear, eventually also spread to women. 
And since, as in the case of the former, I have tried to weed 
the garden with the hoe of invective, so also in the latter in- 
stance I hasten to block its germination so that it will not 
sprout, and that like an evil seed that sprouts prematurely, it 
be forced to die before it can grow, and wither away of itself 
before it springs up to full bloom. 

(35) I should now like to turn my attention for a moment 
to what was said above and, putting aside the statements of 
the Fathers, argue with my adversary in my own words about 
the points I have already made, so that he who was thrown 
into disarray by the powerful authority of so many canonical 
arguments may also very likely be overcome by my reasoning. 
Thus may the circle of arguments everywhere seal his deceiv- 
ing lips that he be forced forever to avoid such perverse 
teaching. In so doing, may it be rightly said of me that I did 
not give the sinner the advantage;*?? and of my opponent may 
we properly sing with the psalmist, “For the mouths of those 
speaking evil things are silenced.”® 


57. Cf. 1 Tim 5.11-12. 

58. Burchard, Decretum 8.12, Ex decretis Innocentii papae 20.794BC (JK 
286). See Ryan, Sources 35f., no. 44. 

59. Cf. 1 Macc 2.48. 60. Ps 63.11. 
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(36) Come now, what is it you say: "That unless a person 
has, following the Rule, gone through a long probation for 
the space of one year, even though he was converted as a 
result of sickness, he should be absolutely free to return to 
the world”?®! Should such an opinion which refers to those 
who are healthy also hold for those who are sick? But anyone, 
even a man who is not in his right mind, can see that a sick 
man, or one at the point of death, is absolutely unable to 
fulfill this condition. If, therefore, St. Benedict included all 
alike in this statement, it is perfectly clear that he shut the 
door of conversion in the face of the weak and decrepit who 
cannot rise to bear this burden. But who could tolerate any- 
thing like that to be thought of this holy man, to whom not 
only this notion, but every other virulently wicked heresy as 
well was foreign, or, rather, filled with the Holy Spirit, was so 
obviously outstanding and confirmed by miracles? Who would 
allow it to be said that by accepting the heresy of the Nova- 
tians?? he brought men to the brink of despair, when by the 
purity of his teaching he was daily seen leading countless 
souls to the hope of eternal life? We must therefore admit 
that the force of this precept touches only the healthy and in 
no way pertains to the sick. 

(37) But if someone who is not ill has entered the monastic 
order without probation, will our good bishop say that he is 
never to go back on his word? Tell me, I ask, have you never 
read that a vow to lead the monastic life is a second baptism?® 
But since it is clear that this statement is found in the writings 
of the Fathers, one is not permitted to deny it. You are also 
not unaware that it is commanded by the decretal law of the 


61. See Benedicti regula 58.9, 58.12, and 58.13.147f. 

62. For reference to the Novatian heresy, see Isidore, Etym. 8.5.34. 

63. This is a common statement in patristic literature. For an extended 
treatment of the subject, see Reindel, Briefe 1.295—296, n. 18. See Jerome, 
Epistula 130.7, ed. I. Hilberg, CSEL 56 (1918), 186; H. Hantsch, "Die 
‘Abrenuntiatio’ im Taufritus und die Mónchsprofess, ihre Beziehungen zu 
einander und zu zeitgenóssischen Rechtsanschauungen." Ósterreichisches Ar- 
chiv für Kirchenrecht 11 (1960), 161—89, esp. 183f. Damian's reference to a 
second baptism in Letter 31 equates the sacrament with entrance into the 
clerical state. But in Letter 9o he repeats the statement found here in Letter 
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ancients that one proceed to the grace of baptism over rather 
long intervals of time. And if I may briefly refer to the order 
of ecclesiastical practice, just as there are seven gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, so there are also seven gifts of baptism, namely, 
from the first food in the form of consecrated salt and the 
entrance into the Church down to the confirmation of the 
Holy Spirit through chrism; all of these, as is often the prac- 
tice, should be arranged to extend over long periods of time.™ 
But if someone did not observe the longer intervals and sud- 
denly rushed ahead to receive the fullness of baptism, would 
you pronounce, I ask, this baptism invalid? Do you teach that 
this man should disdain the whole gift that he has received 
and, that he might be saved, must still approach the mystery 
of purification? Speak! Answer! Do you think that this man 
can rightly repeat the baptismal washing just because he 
dared to rush headlong into baptism without observing the 
proper procedure? Why are you silent? One who is so keen 
to speak his mind on all occasions should not be quiet if he 
has something sensible to say. But I have no doubt that you 
will firmly agree that this baptism is so certain and valid that 
it would surely be sacrilegious and totally wicked if someone 
so baptized should be recalled to the same sacrament of re- 
generation. It follows, therefore, that what you are forced to 
admit about the first baptism you must also inevitably agree 
to in regard to the second, namely, the monastic vows. And 
just as the first, once it has been received, may not be re- 
peated, so also the second may not, by any construction of 
the law, be despised. 

(38) But tell me, I ask, which of the saints, or which of the 
church fathers entered monastic life with this kind of proba- 
tion of which you so insolently speak? Was it Anthony, or 
Paul, or Hilarion? Do we read that St. Benedict himself, 
who, as you falsely state, seems to command these things, 
came to the monastic life after observing this type of proba- 


64. Burchard, Decretum 17.44.928BD (JE 2003); see Ryan, Sources 36, no. 
46; also Fuhrmann, Fálschungen 138 n. 6 and 263 n. 67. 
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tion? Scan all the sound histories of antiquity, I beg you, and 
since you will be unable to come up with even one who was 
tried by such a long period of probation, you will be forced 
to admit that you have been completely overcome and are 
deservedly subjected to the derision of the victor. Indeed, how 
can you pass over with arrogant disdain all the examples of 
the ancients, all the deeds of the Fathers, and with contempt 
for all of them so obstinately restrict yourself to one central 
opinion?® For if there is no doubt about their sanctity, we 
must consequently imitate them. And if they are not to be 
imitated, then it follows that they are not holy. Do you know, 
my worthy opponent, where your learned opinion is leading? 
You are being forced to admit that either our holy fathers 
were not holy after all, or those who now come to the mon- 
astic life are not in particular need of probation. Let your 
delirious tongue be ashamed, and since it is unable to be el- 
oquent let it learn at least to be quiet. Since it does not know 
how to say anything useful let it learn at least to be harmlessly 
silent. This perverse speech of yours spreads like a cancer, 
and if one member does not cut it out with the sharp knife 
of reproof, it will doubtless spread like a disease to the 
healthy members of the Church. 

(39) But perhaps you will answer to all of this, and say, 
“Why, therefore, is this probation commonly prescribed if it 
is generally not observed?” And I will ask you, “Tell me, who 
is it that requires that one come to the monastic life and 
forces him to undergo this probation, and yet is also of the 
opinion that if he came in some other way he might leave the 
monastic order? And since you are unable to indicate this, it 
is right that you agree that it was stated more as a wise pre- 
caution against wanderers and ambiguous characters than as 
an authoritative precept. And this can readily be detected if 
you will carefully read only the beginning of the sentence that 
speaks of the subject we are discussing. For it says, “When 


66. It is uncertain whether Damian here refers to specific works on an- 
tiquity and the Fathers. The library catalog of Fonte Avellana, a document 
of the twelfth century, contains titles that would fit this reference. See Vita- 
letti, La biblioteca 76; Pierucci, Inventari 168, 171. 
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one first comes to conversion he should not be readily granted 
entrance, but as the Apostle says, ‘test his spirit to see if it 
comes from God.’”’®’ From which it is obvious that if one ap- 
proaches conversion called by the Holy Spirit, he has no need 
of such a long period of probation. Surely, once you are cer- 
tain that the spirit of deceit is not present, the probationary 
period should cease. If it is clear that the importuning spirit 
is he who says, "I stand at the door and knock,’® then cer- 
tainly for him no delay is required, no probation should be 
set, and he who knocks should be allowed to enter at once. 
And finally, as we can gather from the Apostle’s words cited 
above, “test his spirit to see if it comes from God,” this testing 
is more necessary for him who receives the petitioner than 
for him who enters; that is, that the one receiving should be 
able to discern the kind of spirit that impels the aspirant. Nor 
is it useful to engage in probation when he who is to be 
proven is clearly known. For we light a lamp when there is 
something hidden that we do not see; but once the hidden 
thing is seen, we then put out the light. Just so, when we are 
in doubt about one’s intention and about the purpose that 
leads him on, it is quite important that he be tested. But when 
his conscience stands fully revealed, probation becomes an 
empty exercise. 

(40) Moreover, since on the testimony of the same book of 
the Rule, almost all these matters are left to the discretion and 
authority of the abbot,’ when one comes to conversion in the 
manner commanded him by the abbot, how shameless, how 
inconsiderate and tasteless it would be to assert that this con- 
version should be judged invalid. Certainly again, the same 
Rule commands that there always be strangers and guests at 
the abbot’s table." But since at times the heads of cenobite 
houses do not follow this injunction to curb the excessive 
drinking and high spirits of some of the monks, would you 
say that they should be removed from office? They, indeed, 


67. Benedicti regula 58.1—2.146; 1 John 4.1. 
68. Rev. 3.20. 

69. See Benedicti regula 58.19.149. 
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who carefully look to the mind of the holy doctor, make light 
of following the superficial meaning of words. And while they 
think over the inner message of the life-giving spirit, they 
trample the chaff of the letter that kills. But since in the 
case of Scripture, because of the refinement of meaning, you 
do not hesitate to accept the inner sense of the words, so 
consequently you should agree that it is also necessary to do 
the same regarding the conversion of a monk. 

(41) Now that we have built an impregnable defense with 
the dressed stones of our arguments, it remains for us at the 
end of this little work to lock the gate, as it were, with the key 
of syllogism. It is clear, therefore, that all who have received 
the habit of monastic profession were converted either by 
their own decision, or by force, or after being deceived by 
clever persuasion. But those who were voluntarily converted, 
came to the monastery either after passing through probation 
or rushed ahead without encountering the period of trial. But 
it has already been established above by the authority of many 
canons that whoever were converted either voluntarily, or by 
force, or by deception, whether with probation or without it, 
excepting him who did not have the consent and promise of 
his wife,”* in every case must all be made to persevere in the 
monastic profession which they have accepted. We must 
therefore conclude that all who received the habit of monastic 
profession, except for those converted without their wife's 
permission and promise, no matter how they may have come 
to this way of life, are wholly required to remain faithful to 
the vocation that they have undertaken. 

(42) So there, I think, you find yourself so bound by the 
evidence of the Catholic fathers and surrounded by so much 
obvious and reasonable truth, and are so hedged in on all 
sides that you can find nothing more to say in opposition to 
all this and are completely unable ever again to take up the 
fight. Therefore surrender and confess that you did not know 
what you were saying, that you are completely disenchanted 


71. Cf. 2 Cor 3.6. 
72. John the Deacon, Sancti Gregorii magni vita 4.41.203CD. 
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with your own opinion, and that, in fact, you are prepared to 
use all diligence in retracting what you so inconsiderately pro- 
posed, so that with the help of God you may recall to right 
living those who on your account have fallen into error. Let 
your learning now change sides in this battle and strive ear- 
nestly to stand up for those whom once you so bitterly op- 
posed that for the glory of God it may be said of you, as of 
Paul, “Is not this the man who organized the attack in Jeru- 
salem against the people who were invoking this name?"^ 

(43) Please pardon what I have said, venerable bishop, 
whoever you may be, and if I have been sharp in my babbling 
against you, if I have been bitter in my agitation, do not take 
it for a kind of arrogance, but be pleased to forgive the zeal 
for justice I displayed. For if by my effort even one thorn of 
error can be removed from the pasture land of holy Church, 
I will not hesitate to provoke the odium of anyone who thinks 
ill of me. Nor should you be ashamed to correct your error 
at the reproof of a brother younger" than you, since you 
know that the least of the apostles opposed the prince of the 
apostles to his face.” And if, perhaps, you should reply that 
Paul, although he was the least, was still a fellow apostle, while 
I am not a fellow bishop, hear what God says to men: "Come 
now,” he says, “and reprove me.””° Therefore, if God invites 
men to reprove him, it is quite proper that a man corrected 
by another should calmly bear with a zeal born of fraternal 
charity. 


73. Acts 9.21. f f . . 
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their death.” And then all excuse is excluded when he con- 
tinues, "If you say, 'I am not strong enough,' God, who looks 
into the heart—be sure he will know." ** As a distinguished 
pastor watch over the flock committed to your care, so that 
you remove slothful shepherds from their charge, and that 
with David you might break the jaws of attacking bears and 
lions,? or else like Abraham, after rescuing your brother Lot 
from captivity once the Amalekites had been slain, you might 
return in triumph to Melchizedek, the king of justice.?? 


35. Prov 24.11. 36. Prov 24.12. 
37. Cf. 1 Sam 17.34-36. 38. Cf. Gen 14.14-16. 
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Peter Damian to the cardinal bishops of the Lateran. Written shortly 
after his elevation to the cardinalate, this letter reveals how seriously 
Damian considered the office he was "compelled" to assume, on orders 
from Pope Stephen IX himself. This "open letter" to the other six car- 
dinal bishops stresses the need for spiritual renewal in those who 
should be examples of virtue for the other bishops and their flocks. If 
this letter was actually received by his fellow cardinals, it may well be 
conceived as the instrument that contributed to their self-consciousness 
as eventual electors of the pope. Two. years later this letter found its 
echo in the narratio of the Papal Election Decree of 1059, which almost 
certainly comes from the hand of Peter Damian. 
(1057, Fall)! 


gi0 THE VENERABLE and holy cardinal bishops in Christ, 
attached to the church of the Lateran, the unworthy 
we) Peter sends his goodwill and heartfelt devotion.? 

(2) The guards on the towers and turrets of a castle, wish- 
ing to demonstrate their greater alertness, often call out to 
one another as they stand watch on a stormy night. Thus 
while each rouses the other, they surely maintain a greater 
vigilance in their role as lookouts. And so, I too, who was 
compelled—however it was done—to participate with those 
who fight for the strongholds of the Church's army, write 


1. The dating of this letter depends on the date of Damian's elevation to 
the cardinalate. That he received this honor from Pope Stephen IX (2 Au- 
gust 1057—29 March 1058) is clear from his own testimony in Letter 72. 
Lucchesi, Vita no. 112, places Letter 48 in the fall of 1057; G. Cacciamani, 
"La nomina di S. Pier Damiano a vescovo e a cardinale di Ostia," San Pier 
Damiano nel IX centenario della morte (1072—1972) 1 (1972), 182, dates it for 
August 1057; others dispute the time. A Christmas date in 1057, depending 
on Damian's Sermon 61 (Petrus Damiani, Sermones 358) is not apt, since it was 
written, as Damian said, "in the name (sub persona) of the bishop of Rimini." 

2. For the frequent use of this letter and its influence on the self- 
consciousness and independence of the college of cardinals, see Reindel, 
Briefe 2.53, n. 1. 
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these words to you, venerable fathers, and in my unpolished 
style make a great disturbance with my grating voice, not to 
waken you from your sleep, since you are vigilantly on guard, 
but rather to arouse myself, now meanly yawning under the 
influence of listless inactivity. Frequently we learn best while 
teaching,® and, as it were, at the sound of our own voice we 
are compelled to carry out what we advise to others, as Solo- 
mon notes when he says, "A workman's spirit plagues him 
because his mouth spurs him on."* 

(3) And so, my dear friends, you will observe that the whole 
world, prone to evil, rushes headlong to its ruin on the slip- 
pery paths of vice, and the closer it approaches its end, which 
is already at hand, the more it daily heaps upon itself the 
burden of still graver crimes. Discipline that should charac- 
terize the Church is everywhere neglected, proper reverence 
is not shown to bishops, the decrees of canon law are de- 
spised, and only earthly interests are eagerly promoted as 
being worthy of God. Moreover, the legal order in contracting 
marriages is thrown into disorder, and, what an impious thing 
it is, those who superficially cloak themselves with the title of 
Christians live indeed like Jews. Where do we not find plun- 
dering? Where are we secure against theft? Who have any 
fear of perjury, of pandering, or of sacrilege? Who finally are 
horrified at committing the most heinous crimes? At the same 
time we repudiate the practice of virtue, and a plague of 
every kind of perversity has broken out like a wild beast on 
the attack. But let me not appear the stilted actor proclaiming 
a tragedy; it will be enough for me to quote the words of the 
Apostle, for like prophecies his words came forth when he 
said, "You must face the fact: the final age of this world is to 
be a time of troubles. Men will love nothing but self and 
money; they will be arrogant, proud, and blasphemous; with 
no respect for parents, no gratitude, no piety, no natural af- 
fection; never at peace, scandalmongers, intemperate and 
fierce, strangers to all goodness, traitors, adventurers, swollen 


3. Cf. Seneca, Epistulae morales 17.8 and Ambrose, De officiis 1.3 (PL 
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with self-importance. They will be men who put pleasure in 
the place of God, men who preserve the outward form of 
holiness, but are a standing denial of its reality.”® 

(4) Now amid these profound hazards that might ship- 
wreck an endangered world, amid such yawning depths 
threatening damnation for the human race, the one and only 
harbor is obviously the Roman church; and, if I may put it 
so, the boat? of the poor little fisherman is ready to rescue 
from the swells and angry waves those who confidently resort 
to it, and bring them to peaceful and life-giving shores. For 
this reason the Roman church is endowed with greater privi- 
leges than those of all other churches throughout the world, 
and there can be no doubt that it was founded and endowed 
to possess sacred mysteries. Just to cite one of many items, 
the church of the Lateran, since it bears the name of the 
Savior who is indeed the head of all the elect, it is also the 
mother, the crown, and the summit of all churches in the 
world.’ 

(5) This church possesses seven cardinal bishops who alone, 
besides the pope, may go up to its sacred altar to celebrate 
the mysteries of the divine liturgy.? In all of this one clearly 
sees the prophetic words of Zechariah, “Here is the stone that 
I set before Jesus; a stone in which are seven eyes."? This 
stone is without doubt the rock of which the true Jesus spoke 
to Peter when he said, "On this rock I will build my Church."!? 


5. 2 Tim 3.1—5. 
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This rock has seven eyes, since Holy Church is resplendent 
with the same number of gifts of the Holy Spirit, with which 
it glows like a golden lampstand that cannot be extinguished, 
driving away the darkness of ignorance and illuminating the 
minds of men to contemplate the Sun of Justice. Of which the 
same prophet says, “I looked,” he said, “and I saw a lamp- 
stand all of gold with its lamp at the top and with seven lights 
on it."!! In the Apocalypse also the Blessed John did not hide 
the fact that he had learned of this mystery, and to him it was 
said, "Here is the secret meaning of the seven stars which you 
saw in my right hand, and of the seven lamps of gold: the 
seven stars are the angels of the seven churches, and the 
seven lamps are the seven churches."'? 

(6) And so this church, erected in honor of the Blessed 
Savior and built to be the peak and summit of all Christian 
religion is, if I might put it so, the church of churches and 
the holy of holies. It has on either side churches erected at 
various sites in honor of the blessed apostles Peter and Paul, 
but by association in its mystery they are united without dis- 
tinction, because by standing in the middle it rises like the 
head above its members. With these like the outstretched 
arms of God's mercy, this highest and Universal Church em- 
braces every area of the world. All who would be saved it 
fosters and protects in the bosom of its maternal love. Sup- 
ported by this highest see, Jesus, the supreme pontiff, binds 
together his Church throughout the world in mystic unity, so 
that as there is but one priest, so too should we most properly 
believe that there is but one Church. And so it was said by 
the prophet, "Here is the man whose name is 'He who is to 
come'; he will shoot up from the ground beneath him and 
will build the temple to the Lord. It is he who will build the 
temple, he who will assume royal dignity, will be seated on 
his throne and govern, and he will be a priest upon his 
throne." But since it is not my purpose to include here all 
the mystic allegory of the Church, I will let its explanation to 
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others and turn my attention to a sequence of exhortations, 
as I had planned. 

(7) Now we, my brothers, if I may dare to include myself 
in your number, we, I say, who are like seven eyes in the 
stone, who bear the likeness of stars, who share the dignity of 
angels in our office of proclamation, let us observe, brilliantly 
reflect, and announce the words of life to the people, not only 
with our lips but also by our deeds. The tongue, indeed, pro- 
claims the word of the preacher, but his life commends it. 
Moreover, since various people from all the world come to- 
gether at the Lateran palace, it is imperative that there, above 
all other places, one should always find the proper kind of 
life, that there a strict discipline of high morals should be 
observed. And so, like money that is continuously thrown into 
the furnace to remold the image on damaged coins, so too 
must men correct the baseness of their lives in the residence 
of the bishop. But if the matrix for the coins should become 
obscure or worn, and its impression is then made in metal, it 
does not produce money but counterfeit. Depravity in other 
men is never so damaging as that of bishops, since it is held 
up for imitation. For if he who is appointed the leader for 
the trip should himself fall from the cliff, it is sure that 
whoever follows his steps will plunge to the same death. 

(8) And now, let us consider what that celebrated preacher 
had to say about this subject. “He who aspires to be a bishop, 
aspires to perform good deeds.”'* Here we see clearly that a 
bishop is nothing more than one who practices good deeds. 
He did not say that he aspires to high dignity or honor, but, 
“He who aspires to be a bishop, aspires to perform good 
deeds,” as if he were saying, he who strives to be a bishop 
without practicing good works, foolishly wishes to assume the 
title without assuming the reality of the office. Therefore, the 
office of bishop does not consist in peaked caps of sable or of 
some other wild beast from overseas, not in blazing red gar- 
ments, topped by collars of marten fur, not in flowing gold 
coverlets as ornamentation for their horses, and finally, not in 
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the prancing lines of massed knights, nor in neighing horses 
champing at their spuming bits, but in uprightness of life and 
the practice of virtue. And then he continues, "The bishop 
must be above reproach."'^ He would wish the bishop to be 
so perfect, that almost preternaturally he might be called an 
apostle. For who, while he still breathes, can live so cautiously, 
can be so careful and circumspect in everything that he can- 
not now and then be blamed? Woe to those who live repre- 
hensibly, and still more reprehensibly yearn for a place where 
they can live without reproach. To this class, indeed, belong 
those who, forgetful of their affection for kindred and home- 
land, follow the camps of kings through unknown and bar- 
barous kingdoms of the earth. And to this end, ambition for 
perishable honors impels them, from which the promise of 
heavenly reward could not rescue them. Since they are not 
satisfied with what they have at home, they become wanderers 
in foreign lands; and so that, even if belatedly, they might 
hold the pastoral staff over others, they serve a harsh vassal- 
age to royal lords. Indeed, it would have been an easier way 
if they had paid once and for all to buy the honors they had 
acquired, rather than submitting to such laborious hardship 
and distress. For when the prophet said of the just man that 
“he held back from every gift," * who will defend him from 
the offering of bribes if he himself submits to the authority 
of another's service and, at the same time, wastes his sub- 
stance on costly campaigns of long duration? 

(9) It is clear that we should understand the prophet state- 
ment in this way: we may speak of three kinds of gifts, 
namely, a gift of the hand, a gift of service, and a gift of the 
tongue. Obviously, a gift of the hand is money; a gift of ser- 
vice is the obedience required by vassalage; a gift of the 
tongue is flattering approbation.!? And since the prophet says 
that one must hold back from each of these, one is found 


15. 1 Tim 3.2. 16. Isa 33.15. 

17. See John the Deacon, Sancti Gregorii magni vita 3.6 (PL 75.132f.), from 
Greg. I, Hom. IV in evangelia (PL 76.1091f.). Cf. Ryan, Sources 54, no. 98. See 
also Damian, Letter 69, where the same statement is repeated. For further 
discussion, see Reindel, Briefe 2.58, n. 25. 
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guilty of implicating himself in all of them if in striving to 
obtain honors he frequents the courts of powerful men of 
high estate. Moreover, since no small sum is expended in ac- 
quiring horses, equipment, and supplies of various kinds, he 
will without doubt be dependent on grants of money. There 
will also be little doubt that he must serve as a vassal to him 
whose subject he has become, exerting himself in an inferior 
role with much effort and travel. Finally, as he strives to 
please his lord and agree with his wishes in all things, he will 
often flatter him with all kinds of slavish applause. And what 
is more, whoever in giving and receiving ecclesiastical digni- 
ties is corrupted by only one of the banes we have mentioned, 
he will be judged guilty of supporting the heresy of simony. 

(10) What excuse, therefore, do they offer for themselves 
if, even though they did not enter a verbal contract to buy or 
sell, by their deeds they were found guilty of being entangled 
in not one, but in all of these snares? And so they boast and 
pride themselves that they are not at fault because they did 
not pledge themselves to pay for the honors that they re- 
ceived. But tell me, my good cleric, whoever you may be, if 
when you bought a gold vessel or an estate, the dealer should 
require that you keep them, but instead of payment you 
should work in his interest, would it not afterwards be consis- 
tent for you to say that you obtained what you paid for at a 
just price, not indeed because you gave him money, but be- 
cause you rendered him service? You might say, and you 
would perhaps be shameless in putting it so, "I paid more 
dearly in burdening myself with such effort and in expending 
so much of what I owned, than if once and for all I had 
handed out a fixed amount of money." In no way, therefore, 
can such men guarantee their innocence and be assured that 
they are free of the sin of simoniacal heresy, if even though 
they have not payed in sparkling coins, they have satisfied 
their debt for honors received by vassalage, just as if it were 
money. Let these adversary remarks suffice for those who 
deny that they are guilty of commercial deals, while at the 
same time they are burdened in their quest for power by hard 
and long service. 
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(11) But you, my dear friends, who were appointed by the 
authority of the Apostolic See to correct these and other 
abuses,'® present yourselves as a model for upright living to 
others, not only to the faithful but also to bishops. In your 
life let them observe how one should act and what one should 
avoid; let no idle words escape our lips, let a barrier of dis- 
creet silence restrict our priestly tongue, let us not engage in 
jest, nor let unrestrained lightheartedness prompt us to hearty 
laughter. No more childish games, enough of this biting elo- 
quence and refined style. Beware of sounding like a fool and 
of engaging in nonsense. For how can unsullied prayer be 
addressed to God from the lips of a bishop if they are soiled 
by the squalor of improper speech? Or how can the tongue 
be brought to mediate between God and men if because of 
its own guilt it deserves an angry judge? A defendant pleads 
in vain when his attorney himself is found guilty. Remember 
what was said to priests, "You are salt to the world."!? But as 
Truth itself says, "And if salt becomes tasteless, how is its sal- 
tiness to be restored?"?" With just a little salt, indeed, many 
things are sweetened, and by a small number of priests the 
totality of Christian people is instructed and informed. Just 
as the bishops are known to have obtained the primacy of the 
twelve apostles, so too priests in the Church represent the 
order of the seventy disciples.?! This very thing is figuratively 
indicated by the encampment of the Israelites at Elim.?? For 
twelve apostolic springs of water were flowing there, filling 
the parched hearts of men with the flood of God's word. Sev- 
enty palm trees flourished there, just the number of the dis- 
ciples who, after the tyrannical slavery of the devil had been 
suppressed, would carry forth the palms of Christ's victory. 
The springs, to be sure, watered the palm trees, since the 
message of holy bishops is more than enough for other priests 


18. On which, see Fois, Cardinali 94. 

19. Matt 5.13. From here to the end of this paragraph there is an almost 
verbatim repetition from Letter 39. 

20. Matt 5.13. 

21. Cf. Fois, Cardinali 68f. 

22. Cf. Exod 15.27; Num 33.9. See also Fois, Cardinali 70, n. 163. 
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in the Church to thrive without interruption in the hope of 
heavenly reward. Now these who in number are ten times 
seven, seem to indicate that the decalog is fulfilled by the 
sevenfold grace of the Holy Spirit. 

(12) Therefore, my dear friends, since you should not only 
be bishops but the teachers of bishops,? it is imperative that 
your life should be a design, as it were a seal?* made of the 
hardest steel that produces a rule of life for others. A seal 
made of steel” impresses its image on other metals without 
taking its form from them. When, therefore, the crowds ar- 
riving from all parts of the world rush in upon you, when 
people from various backgrounds shout to you, when each of 
them unduly wishes you to accommodate them, your appear- 
ance should always be the same, displaying a certain festive 
serenity, lest unthinkably, childish lightheartedness should 
emerge in any way. Mature dignity should distinguish the 
bishop's face, so that the weak audience is not frightened at 
his excessive sternness. Our good humor should be so ap- 
pealing to others that our seriousness does not turn into wan- 
tonness and rudeness. If someone begins to laugh or engage 
in levity, immediately as he comes into our presence he 
should break off in the middle of a word, and with a finger 
to his lips, take alarm and be silent. And so, indeed, by de- 
servedly becoming Peter's partners, we will receive the keys 
of the Church while presenting ourselves as a true model of 
living and a seal to the rest of the faithful. 


23. The words sacerdos and episcopus, meaning "bishop," are frequently 
used interchangeably in Damian's letters; see Dressler, Petrus Damiani 117, n. 
167. 

E On the use of the word "seal" in medieval sacramental theology, see 
N. M. Haring, "Charakter, signum und signaculum. Der Weg von Petrus 
Damiani bis zur eigentlichen Aufnahme in die Sakramentenlehre im 12.]h." 
Scholastik 31 (1956), 41-69. 

25. Adamant, meaning steel or diamond; see Isidore, Etym. 12.1.14 and 
16.13.2-3. 
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LETTER 32 


Peter Damian to Bishop U(bertus) of Sarsina. He thanks the bishop for 
having accepted a poor young man, named Henry, whom Damian had 
sent to him for tutelage. After begging for continued support of the 
young man, he exhorts the bishop to further his own eternal welfare 
by considering the possibility of sudden death, and by keeping in mind 


the reward of heaven. 
(1049-1054)! 


EE; THE MOST REVEREND bishop U(bertus)? of the 
os church of Sarsina, Peter acknowledges the obligation 
wee] of service in Christ. 

(2) I thank you, dear father, as you deserve, because for the 
love of Christ and as a mark of charity to me you have gladly 
received this poor little man whom I sent to you, for truly as 
the pastor of the poor and the father of orphans you have 
given him every service dictated by humanity and compas- 
sion. Now, therefore, my dear friend, I humbly beg your rev- 
erence to complete what you have begun, to plant the shoot, 
cut off from the root of all human help, in the garden of 
your church, and which up to now, hidden under the protec- 
tion of your mercy, you have not allowed to die. Be solicitous 
lest he whom the moisture of your concern has temporarily 
kept unharmed, be later scorched by the heat of excessive 
poverty. But why do I teach the master? Take good care of 
him, my dear friend, not because my stammering worthless- 
ness has requested it, but as your sharply prudent mind 
might dictate. 


1. On the probable date, see Lucchesi, Vita no. 35. 

2. It is most likely that the addressee is Bishop Ubertus of Sarsina, who 
is mentioned in a charter of Conrad II, dated 20 May 1027. He later appears 
on 14 March 1052 as Bishop Humbertus Bobiensis (for the name Bobium in 
place of Sarsina, see /tPont 5.116); see also Schwartz, Bistümer 180. 
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(3) For the rest, my dear friend, observe what you are about 
and consider the end toward which your serenity is leading 
you. O, how unfortunate it is to enjoy temporarily the good 
things of this world, and to hasten toward everlasting fire as 
if one were daily carried about on a litter with eyes tightly 
closed. Who knows how near death might be, now unfore- 
seen, as if it were lying in wait for us; or how little of life is 
left, which with false allurement provides us only with good 
times. But since in dealing with one who is wiser than most, 
J should perhaps rather pray than preach to him, I beg you, 
my dear father and lord, through Jesus, to arouse yourself 
and awaken, to be vigilant, to open your eyes and look up to 
heaven, and not to lose by sleep's momentary illusion the ev- 
erlasting reward of true beatitude. Regarding our dear sweet 
brother Henry,’ I also ask that you keep him with you as your 
dearest son. Show him the love of a tender father, since you 
will never regret the public praise he will always bestow on 
you wherever he may go.* Stay well, and I beg you to remem- 
ber me, a sinner, in your sacred prayers. 


3. Schwartz (ibid.) conjectures that in 1056 this Henry became the succes- 
sor of Bishop Ubertus; Lucchesi, Vita, no. 25, proposes him as the first re- 
cluse in the hermitage of Ocri, established by Damian (ItPont 5.120f.). 

4. On this optimistically prophetic remark of Damian, see Laqua, Traditi- 
onen 339f. 


LETTER 33 


Peter Damian to Pope Leo IX. He protests that the accusations brought 
against him are false. However, he gently accuses Leo for having ac- 
cepted the word of his calumniators without proof, yet offers to accept 


punishment, even though he is innocent. 
(1050-19 April 1054)! 


O THE LORD LEO, the most blessed pope, the monk 
Mi Peter the sinner sends the homage of his most de- 
ww] voted service. 

(2) This at least I will say to my accusers,? making my own 
the words that the people of Israel addressed to their spokes- 
men: "May the Lord see and judge, because you have be- 
fouled our reputation before Pharaoh and his servants."? For 
the ancient enemy, fearing that by my advice to you I might 
destroy what in these parts he has not ceased daily to build 
with new devices, has sharpened the tongues of the wicked 
against me, has caused his accomplices to fabricate lies, fash- 
ioning for himself some sort of organ through whose pipes 
he prattles, and has poured the poison of his malice into sa- 
cred ears. And who should wonder that the clever cunning of 


1. For the dating, see Neukirch 95. 

2. Damian's accusers in this case are not named, and consequently they 
and the issue of this letter are in dispute. The citation from Gen 18.20-21 
might suggest that Damian is being harassed over the Book of Gomorrah (Let- 
ter 31), on which see Mittarelli-Costaduni, Annales Camaldulenses 2.109; A. 
Capecelatro, Storia di S. Pier Damiano e del suo tempo (1862), 163f€., and Luc- 
chesi, Vita, no. 86, referring to "the outcry over Sodom and Gomorrah." But 
if the issue is his Liber gratissimus (Letter 40), then the nameless one might 
well be Cardinal Humbert of Silva Candida, whose work, Against the Simonists, 
ed. F. Thaner, MGH Ldl 1 (1891), 95-253, claimed that all who were tainted 
with simony, and indirectly this included Damian, had received orders inva- 
lidly, and must be reordained. See Dressler, Petrus Damiani 106, n. 121 and 
Ryan, Sources 155. 

3. Exod 5.21. 
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men could deceive my lord, so overburdened with affairs, 
since David himself, filled with the prophetic spirit, while in- 
discreetly believing Ziba, immediately sentenced the innocent 
Mephibosheth to the forfeiture of all his property.‘ So con- 
vincing to him was this false accusation that he allowed the 
guilty servant to become a partner in the paternal inheritance 
and judged that he who was guilty of infidelity should be re- 
warded with his freedom. 

(3) Indeed, if we carefully note the works of our Creator, 
we should not be so quick to believe evil of anyone. For he, 
"before whose eyes everything is uncovered and open,” did 
not disdain to say, “How great an outcry there is over Sodom 
and Gomorrah! How grievous is their sin! I propose to go 
down and see whether or not they have done all that is alleged 
in the outcry against them that has come up to me. I am 
determined to know."6 

(4) Surely this seems to have been said for no other purpose 
but to teach us that human ignorance should not believe what 
it hears without investigation, should not lightly judge things 
unknown, nor pass sentence before a doubtful case is ap- 
proved by evidence." While I am clearly aware that in other 
instances you have certainly taken this precaution, and since 
I was not on hand to observe, I do not accuse you, but con- 
sider it no more than I deserve. But in these matters I consult 
my conscience, I review the secrets of my soul in the certainty 
that I acted only out of love for Christ, whose poor servant I 
am, and that I seek the favor of no mortal man and fear the 
anger of no one. 

(5) Wherefore, I call my conscience as my witness and hum- 
bly beg him, who, I dutifully believe, dwells in the sacred 
recesses of your heart, that, if he should judge it to be for my 
well-being, he at once command you by his authority to soften 
your attitude toward me and cause your serenity to be ap- 
peased on my behalf, so that he might unite me with you in 


4. Cf. 2 Sam 16.1-4. 5. Heb 4.13. 
6. Gen 18.20-21. For the variants from the Vulgate, see Beuron 2 (1951), 
202—209. 


7. Dressler, Petrus Damiani 106, sees this as an implied rebuke of the pope. 
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reconciliation, who, lest I remain inflexible, compelled me to 
seek favor from your clemency. Otherwise, if he should de- 
cide that I am to be beaten with the unbending scourge of 
your disfavor, I humbly expose my bruised shoulders, and 
seal my lips, and will no longer complain, but will raise my 
eyes in hope to him at whose just and secret decision I accept 
the things that have happened to me. Therefore, it is not you, 
but him I ask, without whose command, I believe, not a leaf 
falls from the tree,’ that he deign to fill your heart, which he 
holds in his hand, with good will toward me, if that be to my 
profit. 


8. Cf. Ps 1.3. 


LETTER 34 


Peter Damian to Robert, the bishop of Sinigaglia. This letter was oc- 
casioned by a small piece of land that Damian had received from Pope 
Leo IX in the Massa Sorbituli, an area in dispute between Bishop Bene- 
dict of Fossombrone and Bishop Robert of Sinigaglia. There Damian 
built a small church, consecrated by Benedict. He here excuses himself 
for having perhaps breached Robert's jurisdiction, stating that he did 
not wish to foster the dispute between the two bishops. In the mean- 
time he has had a falling out with the bishop of Fossombrone. The 
letter is friendly, and begs Robert for his protection while promising 
devotion from himself and his brethren. 


(ca. 1050)! 


-—m]0 HIS LORD, sir Robert? the bishop, Peter, for what it 
M is worth, his servant and son. 
(Se) (2) Dear father, my conscience bears witness that I 
allowed this church to be consecrated by the bishop of Fos- 
sombrone,* not as an act derogatory of your position, but be- 
cause I heard from the inhabitants there that it was his 
predecessor's customary right, even though a recent one. 
They reported that ever since the aforementioned bishop 
came to the Massa Sorbituli* he had consecrated churches in 
accordance with custom. And who am I to cause another to 


1. For the date here ascribed, see Lucchesi, Vita 2.151. 

2. The better MSS identify the recipient as R; only MS Gi gives the full 
name às Ropertus. Perhaps it was a good guess, because Gi is usually un- 
reliable. Here, however, the sources agree: Mabillon (Annales 743) finds a 
bishop Rotbertus assigned to Sinigaglia on 14 March 1053. See also Schwartz, 
Bistümer 253; Lucchesi, Vita nos. 20 and 44. 

3. This would seem to be Benedict, who occupied the see of Fossombrone 
since 1049 (Mansi 19.682; JL 4163). Consecrated by Gregory VI on the rec- 
ommendation of Damian, Benedict later had poor relations with Damian. 
Sce Schwartz, Bistümer 243f. and Vernarccci, Fossombrone 191f. 

4. This small piece of land was granted to Damian by Pope Leo IN; see 


MPont 4.95, no. 4; Gibelli, Monografia 8o.119£., and 348f. But see also Ver- 
narecci, Fossombrone 1993ff. 
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lest I remain inflexible, compelled me to 
seek favor from your clemency. Otherwise, if he should de- 
cide that I am to be beaten with the unbending scourge of 
your disfavor, I humbly expose my bruised shoulders, and 
seal my lips, and will no longer complain, but will raise my 
eyes in hope to him at whose just and secret decision I accept 
the things that have happened to me. Therefore, it is not you, 
but him I ask, without whose command, I believe, not a leaf 
falls from the tree,® that he deign to fill your heart, which he 
holds in his hand, with good will toward me, if that be to my 


reconciliation, who, 


profit. 


8. Cf. Ps 1.3. 


LETTER 34 


Peter Damian to Robert, the bishop of Sinigaglia. This letter was oc- 
casioned by a small piece of land that Damian had received from Pope 
Leo IX in the Massa Sorbituli, an area in dispute between Bishop Bene- 
dict of Fossombrone and Bishop Robert of Sinigaglia. There Damian 
built a small church, consecrated by Benedict. He here excuses himself 
for having perhaps breached Robert's jurisdiction, stating that he did 
not wish to foster the dispute between the two bishops. In the mean- 
time he has had a falling out with the bishop of Fossombrone. The 
letter is friendly, and begs Robert for his protection while promising 
devotion from himself and his brethren. 


(ca. 1050)! 


Bajo HIS LORD, sir Robert? the bishop, Peter, for what it 
ES is worth, his servant and son. 

(2) Dear father, my conscience bears witness that I 
allowed this church to be consecrated by the bishop of Fos- 
sombrone;? not as an act derogatory of your position, but be- 
cause I heard from the inhabitants there that it was his 
predecessor's customary right, even though a recent one. 
They reported that ever since the aforementioned bishop 
came to the Massa Sorbituli* he had consecrated churches in 
accordance with custom. And who am I to cause another to 


1. For the date here ascribed, see Lucchesi, Vita 2.151. 

2. The better MSS identify the recipient as R; only MS G1 gives the full 
name as Ropertus. Perhaps it was a good guess, because Gi is usually un- 
reliable. Here, however, the sources agree: Mabillon (Annales 743) finds a 
bishop Rotbertus assigned to Sinigaglia on 14 March 1053. See also Schwartz, 
Bistümer 253; Lucchesi, Vita nos. 20 and 44. 

3. This would seem to be Benedict, who occupied the see of Fossombrone 
since 1049 (Mansi 19.682; JL 4163). Consecrated by Gregory VI on the rec- 
ommendation of Damian, Benedict later had poor relations with Damian. 
See Schwartz, Bistümer 243f. and Vernarecci, Fossombrone 191f. 

4. This small piece of land was granted to Damian by Pope Leo IN; see 


ItPont 4.95, no. 4; Gibelli, Monografia 80.119f., and 348f. But see also Ver- 
narecci, Fossombrone 193ff. 
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supersede one in possession, whether lawfully or unlawfully, 
and as a monk to cause dissension between two bishops.5 I 
had no doubt, moreover, that scandals would necessarily 
come, but I feared what follows: “Woe betide the man through 
whom scandal comes.™® And certainly, no matter who should 
find it unfavorable, this scandal, in that it was brought on for 
God's sake and in the name of justice, was quite necessary for 
me to occasion. 

(3) From the day you came to this see with God’s help— 
vou may investigate whether this is correct—I have been un- 
able to have good relations with the bishop of Fossombrone, 
and he who until then had been my devoted friend, not just 
secretly but quite openly became an enemy. It was my good 
fortune to have undergone such adversity. For the occasion 
of vour anger with me has proven quite profitable to me who 
seeks to escape an enemy. Unbeknown to David, Saul was 
slain;’ and the sinful monks? also, not through any effort of 
his own, but by the will of God alone, was freed from the 
snares of the bishop of Fossombrone. 

(4) You are surely aware, dear father, that I love your dio- 
cese, and under God faithfully seek honor and well-being for 
you. In no way do I avoid rendering obedience to your see, 
but rather gladly hasten to do so. My dear friend, I therefore 
humbly beg you to restore the liturgical services, forbidden 
in our church, and with your authority defend not only this 
tiny piece of property, which without doubt belongs to your 
diocese, but whatever else we have, and in every respect con- 
sider it as yours. Thus may the brethren who with me are in 
God's service, rejoice to have you as their father and protec- 
tor, and never cease begging God's mercy for you. 


5. The controversy between Fossombrone and Sinigaglia was settled on 
15 May 1070 by Pope Alexander II in favor of Fossombrone. See /tPont 
4.216, no. 7; JL 4675; Vernarecci, Fossombrone 192f. 

6. Matt 18.7. 

7. Cf. 1 Sam 31.4-6; 1 Chr 10.4-6. 

8. In the address of this letter Peter Damian simply refers to himself as 
Peter. In the text, however, he calls himself Peter the sinner, which later 
becomes his almost constant practice. 


LETTER 35 


Peter Damian, writing in the name of Pope Leo IX to the clergy and 
people of the diocese of Osimo. He warns them under threat of excom- 
munication to abolish the custom of plundering a deceased bishop's 
house and property. He reminds them that even though the bishop be 
dead, Christ, the bishop of our souls, lives on and is offended by this 
custom. 

(Easter Synod 1030)! 


ZXGEO THE BISHOP, servant of the servants of God, to the 
beloved in Christ, the clergy and people, sons of the 
S] diocese of Osimo,? greetings and apostolic blessings. 
(2) Since by the authority of God the special care of one 
church has been committed to us, in such a way that b, rea- 
son of the dignity of the Apostolic See the general supervi- 
sion of all other churches has also been delegated to our care, 
it seems to pertain to our office not only to correct whatever 
has up to now been rashly perpetrated against these churches, 
but also to provide against their presumptuous repetition in 
the future. From various reports we are aware of the perverse 
and wholly detestable practice of certain people, who at the 
death of the bishop break in like enemies and rob his house, 
like thieves make off with his belongings, set fire to the homes 
on his estate, and with fierce and savage barbarity cut down 
his grape vines and orchards. If this practice is not corrected 


1. For the dating, see Lucchesi, Vita no. 88. Following Neukirch g3f.. JL 
4210 places the letter in 1049/1050, amending the date 1049/1054 in the 
first edition ( Jaffé 3274). 

2. On Damian’s relations with Osimo, see Lucchesi, Vita no. 40. That Leo 
should request Damian to write to Osimo in his name, reflects papal conf- 
dence in Damian's knowledge of the situation. It also seems to indicate that 
any mutual animosity, relating to Letter 33. was exaggerated. 

3. Cf. JL 4210; /tPont 4.209, no. 3. 

4. Such practices had been prohibited as early a 451 bx the Counal of 
Chalcedon (Mansi 7.399). 
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by the „ev crity of eccle ia, tical action, there is little doubt that 
the «S id ol sud len outbreaks of madness hangs threatening 
ever these region.. If indeed, the honoring of our parents is 
called the First Commandment with a promise. that cursing 
our father or m ther ist) b» punished by death.® what should 
the .entence f hà. tisement be for those who undertake to 
perseute n t their natural parents, but like vipers attempt to 
destroy their m ther, the Church, in which they were reborn 
by water and the Holy spirit? For even though a bishop die 
in the due ure f human existence, Christ, who is the 
bish p f ur. uls, lives on forever by reason of his divinity.® 
As Paul savs, "There used to be a great number of priests 
under the Law, because thev were kept by death from contin- 
ued existence: but Jesus, because he remains forever, has an 
everlasting priesthood.”® 

(3) He. therefore. is guilty of dishonoring God who, during 
a mortal bishop's lifetime, under pressure of earthly fear, re- 
frains from injuries to the Church, but who, after he is dead, 
pours out the bile of his hatred and the virus of his ill will 
which up to then he had suppressed, and that, to the detri- 
ment of Christ who is the Church’s immortal bridegroom. 
What if the bishop had injured someone during his lifetime? 
What sin has Christ committed, into whose care the Church 
has been entrusted? Therefore, if we are not to return evil 
for evil on him who has done harm, why do we not reverence 
the eternal high priest who repaid us with good things for 
the evil we have done? Surely, if the despoiler of the Church 
believed that the Son of God is truly the immortal bishop, if 
only he would bear in mind that he is everywhere present, 
knowing and controlling all things, he would not dare to com- 
mit such a wicked and sacrilegious crime before his very eyes. 
But truly in him is fulfilled what was said by the psalmist: 
“The fool says in his heart, ‘There is no God.’”!° Moreover, 


5. See Eph 6.2; Exod 20.12. 6. Cf. Lev 20.9. 

7. Cf. John 3.5. B. Cf. 1 Pet 2.25. 

9. Heb 7.23-24. For variants from the Vulgate, cf. Sabatier 3.918. 
10. Ps 14.1. 
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if they who bestow their goods on the Church, bv a happy 
exchange, obtain the remi sion of their sin , it follows that 
they who steal Church property with barbarian fury will fall 
into the abyss of eternal damnation, By a new and incompar- 
able kind of crime they so surpas the perfidy of the Jews that 
they become more hateful still and exceed. not. only th 
wickedness of the gentiles, but also the depravity of heretics. "! 
Surely, these men once again crucify Christ and cruelly 
wound his body, which is the Church. Thi unlawful venture 
must therefore be curbed and this wicked aberration, prompted 
by the devil, must be restrained. This daring rape of the 
Church's patrimony must be stopped, lest the sustenance of 
the poor be lost and the sacrifice already offered to God by 
the generosity of the faithful become the loot of brigands. 
(4) But should anyone be guilty of violating our decree,’ 
we ordain in the name of Almighty God and by the authority 
of the blessed apostles Peter and Paul that he be anathema, 
and with the sword of excommunication we cut him off from 
the body of the Church as a member that has truly becorne 
rotten. Unless he come to his senses, let him be cursed, Ma- 
ranatha,? and let him know that all the maledictions of 
Mount Ebal have come down on his head." But glory and 


honor and incorruptibility to those who observe our word and 
seek eternal life.!5 


11. On this widespread abuse, see E. Friedberg, “Spolienrecht,” Realmek- 
lopüdie für protestantische Theologie und Kirche 18 (1906), 681-656; R. Eke, 
"Sic transit gloria mundi. Zum Tode des Papstes im MA.” DA 34 (1978). 1- 
18, esp. 10. 

12. From these words one should not infer that events had taken such a 
turn in Osimo itself, since this letter of Leo was written during the tenure of 
Bishop Gisler. On the latter, see Peter Damian, Letter 30 n. 2. 

19. Cf. 1 Cor 16.22. l4. CE Deut 27.13. 

15. Cf. Rom 2.7. 
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Peter Damian to S., a religious priest; and to an archbishop A. Some 
time after first discussing the subject of the degrees of consanguinity 
as impediments to marriage,! he again takes up the matter. Further 
reading, especially in the Fathers and in Scripture, persuades him that 
his former conclusion might be subject to modification. He asks his 


correspondents for their opinion on the subject. 
(ca. 1050)? 


jO SIR S., a religious priest? the monk Peter the sinner 
$ in the unbreakable bond of charity. 

: (2) The wise man gives this advice: "Consult a re- 
ligious man about holiness," he says, "and a just man about 
justice."* After that he also remarked: "But constantly have 
recourse to a devout man, whom you know to be one who 
lives in the fear of God."? Wherefore, venerable brother, 
knowing you, I judged it proper not to seek advice on worldly 
matters, but rather to discuss a spiritual and ecclesiastical sub- 
ject. In my work where I commented on the degrees of rela- 
tionship, I remember saying among other things, "In 
counting generations of relatives there must always be more 
than one person"; and as proof I added, "for a generation 
cannot consist of one person.”® After applying several texts 
from Scripture, the discussion concluded that when genera- 


1. See Damian, Letter 19. 

2. The dating follows Neukirch 94. 

3. This letter seems to have been sent to several addressees: once to a 
priest identified as S., in three MSS in Munich (Mi, M2, Mg) to an St., 
perhaps Stephanus; in Urbinas 1 (U1) and Urbinas 2 (U2) to an archbishop 
A., perhaps Alfanus of Salerno; and in Graz 1 (C1) arbitrarily, as usual, to 
a Guido. Cf. Reindel, Korrespondenten 209f. Letter 19, on which this letter 
depends, was sent to Bishop John of Cesena and to the Archdeacon Amelrich 
of Ravenna. 

4. Sir 37.12. On the variants from the Vulgate, see Biblia sacra 12.307. 

5. Sir 37.15. 6. Letter 19. 
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tions Of relatives are to be counted it is found that there is 
always an additional person. For example: where there are 
five generations there must be six persons; where there are 
six degrees or generations, which is the same thing, there 
must undoubtedly be seven persons. And so in the res . the 
number of persons exceeds the number of the degree. 

(3) But as time passed, something came to my attention in 
reading the Scriptures that persuaded me that this method 
of computing relationship could be changed,’ especially since 
several laymen argued that this conclusion had in it a cruel 
and inhuman rigidity, and declared that they could not agree 
with me unless I consented, at least to some small degree. to 
relax the rigor of this law. Every day I suffer this attack, this 
contradiction, with no truce. 

(4) Therefore, it seems to me that, without fault, I can bow 
to the infirmities of the weak in deciding that the number of 
generations and of persons can be in agreement, so that one 
can say that there are as many persons as there are genera- 
tions. But that this conclusion appear not to flow from my 
rashness but from the authority of the holy fathers, St. Jer- 
ome, while trying to solve the question posed by Genesis. 
where it says, "If anyone kills Cain, sevenfold vengeance shall 
be taken for him," stated that there are seven generations 
from Adam to Lamech, although we find only the same num- 
ber of persons, namely seven. And I quote the very words of 
this learned doctor: "It is the opinion of our ancestors that 
they consider that Cain was killed by Lamech in the seventh 
generation." And then he adds, “Adam indeed was the father 
of Cain, Cain the father of Enoch, Enoch the father of 
Kenan, Kenan the father of Mahalalel, Mahalalel the father 


7. In Letter 19 Damian based his argument on Burchard. Derer: 
7719-788, according to which parents and children comprise only one en- 
eration. This view he now corrects. Damian's opinion that a marma ¢ was 
forbidden with a relative up to the seventh generation, was approved in 106 
by a Roman synod; see F. J. Schmale, “Svnoden Papst Alexander IL. (1061- 
1073) .. ," Annuarium historiae conciliorum 11 (1979). 307-338. esp. 3i 
Mansi 19.1037f. 

8. Gen 4.15. For Damian's deviation from the Vulgate. see Beuren 2 (1951). 
87. 
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of Methuselah, Methuselah became the father of Lamech, 
who is the seventh from Adam." And a little further on, "This 
then," he says, "is the opinion that Cain was killed in the 
seventh generation, and according to another version, suf- 
fered punishment for his crime, and 1 think that nothing ob- 
scure remains in it." And so, in the words of this very 
learned man it is quite evident that while from Adam to La- 
mech there are only seven persons, they still added up to 
seven generations. 

(5) Nor does the blessed Pope Gregory disagree with this 
generation count. In his Exposition on Blessed Job, he states that 
Enoch was the seventh generation, although only six persons 
who had been fathers are listed before him. These are the 
blessed man’s words: “Among the elect Enoch was born in 
the seventh generation, because they seek the crowning of his 
happiness in the glory of the last judgment."'? And certainly 
as the sacred history of Genesis relates, Adam was the father 
of Seth, Seth the father of Enoch, Enoch the father of Kenan, 
Kenan the father of Mahalalel, Mahalalel the father of Jared, 
and Jared was the father of Enoch.!! Thus, as in Cain’s line 
only seven persons are found succeeding from Adam to La- 
mech, so also in the series of the elect only seven persons are 
listed from Adam to Enoch. And as St. Jerome calls Lamech 
the seventh generation in the genealogy of Cain, so too St. 
Gregory lists Enoch, who is the seventh from Adam, as the 
seventh generation. Therefore, if I am not to disdain follow- 
ing the example of such men, it follows that one must say that 
there are as many generations as there are persons counted 
in each succeeding generation. 

(6) Moreover, let me add something else that is of great 
importance and that enjoys the force of sacred authority. 
After Matthew the evangelist had drawn up the genealogy of 
Christ, he concluded by saying, ‘The sum of generations is 


g. Jerome, Epistula 36.4.271f. Damian's variants from the text of Jerome 
are based on the MSS of Damian's letters. 

10. Gregory 1, Moralia in Job 16.10.15, ed. M. Adriaen, CC 143 (1979), 
807. 
11. Cf. Gen 5.1-18. 
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therefore fourteen from Abraham to David; fourte n from 
David to the Babylonian deportation; and fourteen frorn the 
pabylonian deportation to Christ."!? However, in none of the 
three orders into which the tallies are arranged, does one find 
mention of more than fourteen parents or progenitors. ‘hat 
is more, if you observe carefully you will find that the third 
group, that is the last, contains only thirteen persons. On this 
subject some of the doctors differed among themselves and 
disputed with extended arguments to show thar also is this 
group as in the others there were fourteen generations. St. 
Jerome stated that there were two Jechoniahs, fa her and son. 
with the father placed at the end of the second group. and 
the son at the head of the third.'? But St. Augustine says that 
the one Jechoniah is counted twice.'* But if this be credible, 
I do not see how the assertion of the sacred evangelist can be 
true, when he says that from the Babylonian deportation to 
Christ there are fourteen generations. For we know that 
whether you count one thing twice or more times it stil] re- 
mains one. Even though a thing be said many times, its es- 
sence is not increased, nor is its number multiplied just 
because we repeat it. I plainly fear to express myself on the 
opinion of both doctors, which seems doubtful to me. lest I 
appear, which God forbid, to be somewhat irritated by such 
illustrious teachers of the Church and heralds of truth. And 
so I do not dare dispute their revered statements. but merely 
explain my view in the matter. 

(7) From the words, "After the deportation to Babylon Je- 
choniah was the father of Shealtiel,"5 up to the smtement, 
“Jacob was the father of Joseph the husband of Marv,”'* there 
are thirteen generations. In Joseph we have the twelfth and 
in Mary the thirteenth generation. However, if Jo:eph and 
Mary as husband and wife had had sexual intercourse, we 
would correctly see in them only one generation. But ince 
Mary did not have relations with Joseph, the line of genera- 


12. Matt 1.17. 13. Cf. Jerome, Jeremias 186, 210. 

14. Cf. Augustine, De consensu evangelistarum 2.10, ed. F. Weihrich, EL 
43 (1904), Q1. . . 

15. Matt 1.12. 16. Matt 1.16. 
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tion down to Joseph, produced by a serie of progenitors, 
suddenly shifts to Mary on the other side; and as the descent 
is deflected from its line and passes into the other, it produces 
something of an angle. For he who was born of her is, ac- 
cording to the Apostle "the corner stonce";"? and as the psal- 
mit ing, “Ne proved to be the keystone."^ Nor is it 
incongruou that Mary should constitute a generation, since 
“he is the origin of that generation which is served by all pre- 
ceding generations. 

(8) Moreover, since Joseph on the one side comes from the 
direct line of related forbears, while Mary, on the other side, 
descends from the other line of relationship, this passage 
from line to line is a sacrament of mystical generation. For 
since Mary and Joseph were not carnally united, they are not 
together one generation, but Joseph counts as one, and Mary 
as another. Indeed, since it is not customary in the Scriptures 
to construct a line of relationship through women, Christ's 
genealogy comes down through men. Dut in his origin no 
virile seed is present, and therefore when we come to Joseph 
the line of succession no longer descends from the higher to 
the lower, but suddenly, and contrary to expectation, is de- 
rived from the collateral line of the Virgin. Thus, after gen- 
erations in the flesh a spiritual generation took place, to be 
followed quickly by an event that was totally unheard of and 
unique. The spiritual generation was had from Joseph to 
Mary, the unique from Mary to Christ. 

(9) But you say to me, whoever you are, how can one argue 
that there is a generauon's difference between Joseph and 
Mary, since he is not her father? And now you must carefully 
answer my question in reply: Why does Matthew the evan- 
gelist, whose statement we are now discussing, say among 
other things, “Joram was the father of Uzziah,"'? since Joram 
was certainly not the father of Uzziah, but rather of Aha- 
ziah?* For whoever reads the history of the fourth Book of 
Kings is certainly aware that Joram was the father of Ahaziah, 


17. Eph 2.20. 18. Ps 118.22. 
19. Matt 1.8. zo, Cf. 2 Kgs 8.25. 
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Ahaziah the father of [oash, Joash the farh r of Americal 
and Amaziah was th father of Uz7iah. x lio i al o ca!! d t. 
riah.?! Why, th refore, is it said that [oram v 2% ner th fehe- 
of Ahaziah. * hom h b got. b it rath rof Usrah, «Tei fee 
persons remo ed from him? If therefore n e can s; Fe 
between Joram and Uzziah th re is a generation. net that Uy. 
ziah was born of foram, bur thar he d. cended fre m him be 
a long line of continual succession. what will hinder ns fren 
saying that by some sacramental force and mystery * «ry ind 
Joseph are a generation, since i hour doubr they are relied 
by blood? And if it is not possible to und r tand how Chr 
was born of a virgin, why should we b surprised if soa 
wondrous and amazing generation e isted berween his pir- 
ents, when his origin is indeed unique. hs co icep ion nw, 
and his birth unusual? All of thi. [ will sav with all defi rence 
to the authority of the holy doctors of wham I spoke above. 
(10) But after this digres ion let me return to what I beran 
to explain. In this begetting of the Lord. th. rule that I ated 
elsewhere does not appear to have b n ob erved. namely, 
that in counting generations we must exp ct to find one extza 
person. For if the rule were here appli d. it would seem that 
we must add another per on. But in this thre fold collector 
accounting for the line of relation hip. each group has oniv 
fourteen persons and as many  eneration . . or dos. the 
number of persons seem to exceed the number of gener: 
tions, for the generation there listed are nothin more than 
simply persons. So, a we consider th’ matt r and carefully 
think it through, it become evident that the ble >d evangel- 
ist not only does not ob erve the rule of counting. enceration. 
that 1 set down, but carefully avoid it, dilhivently mek li hi 
of it, and prudentl ' exclude it. For in decidint tor “ome mys- 
terious reason to arranee the 4enealogy of the Lord „ce rd- 
ing to three group of fourteen generations each, in erder to 
show that each person wa a generation, he rejected trom his 
narrative the three king. 1l mentioned ab ve, namely, Aha- 
zah, Joash, and Amaziah, and wa: content to intr. ducc. as 


21. Cf. 2 Kgs 15.1. 
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many persons as he counted generations. Clearly, although a 
sufficient number of persons was on hand, he did not wish to 
have one more person than he had generations, but wanted 
the number of generations to equal the number of persons, 

(11) Therefore, venerable brother, burn the midnight oil as 
‘ou on'ider this question and be sure to confer with your 
wise friends, so that backed up by the advice of others you 
may be able to reply with something certain. In answering, 
therefore, tell me whether in calculating the degrees of rela- 
tion hip 1 should continue in the opinion I first described, or 
should rather follow the view that I lately came upon; so that 
a^ with your help, burdensome doubt in many things is re- 
moved for me, ^o through my effort many will give proper 
thank to you. 
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Peter Damian to the abbot Albizo. . "o ing thot ib sro wi vtl a 
horse. he offered him the opportunity af «ending. — monk to Farce 
Avellana to Choose for him« If one of that consent’s horses or nule 
In conclusion, he begs Albizo to copy this letter ino a: fis beol s «o 
that Damian's generosity might be rem m ».red. 


(1050-1057) 


JO HIS LORD ALBIZO,? the mon! Pe er the sinner. for 
whatever it is worth, his servan. 
E (2) My dear friend. it eems be ter to me tob with- 
out t charity than to pretend it, and [ thin! tt more tolerable 
that someone be totally devoid of charity than to repr sen 
himself as possessing its fullne . For v^ here there is no char- 
ity, by the grace of God it can be borne: bu: where it is feigned, 
where one lies about the truth b: presenting it und-r false 
colors, it can never or only with great difficulty b- correct d. 
(3) Therefore, your charming holine > hould ‘new that I 
was truly sorry when I heard you complaining b ut vour 
need of horses, that I did not at once dismount rom mine 
and freely offer you both hor e<, and whether vou wanted t 
or not, did not compel vou to accept them. But morg other 
things, this too comes to mind, and not v ithout goud reson, 
that while my heart overtlow* with uch remor e be suse of 
this fault and deeply grieves with sighs and groans. |. m dis- 
turbed in conscience as by a gnawing worm th t I did not in 
charity fulfill my duty. After this life is over, vh t will onc do 


1.. The dating follows Lu chesi, Vita. 2.132t. 

2. The recipient is designated in the two oldest 5/7, Vl and Cl as V. 
Samaritani, Destinatari 147, identihes him as Abbot Albizo of Pumper. 
(1056-1063). However, both Della Santa, Idea munastwa 210 d. Liane, 
Vita 2.152f., corre ung his earlier opinion in Vita, no. 56, azree that A) ce 
was the superior of an obviously poor monastery, which ould hardly ‘e true 
of Pomposa. See also Lucchesi, Clavis qit. 
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who deplor *s the passage of time in which he could perform 
acts of. harity, and yet is unable to make amends for his neg- 
ligence because he failed to use the hour of favor and the day 
of deliveran e^ For if it seems so grievous and bitter to have 
sinned in this life when it is still po sible to correct one’s 
fault , what will one do later when he i unable to make 
amends for hi in? 

(4) But more of thi* at another time. Now, however, my 
dear friend. if vou have acquired a hor e, thanks be to God. 
Otherwise, if one i. till lacking, send a monk to u with a 
note from vou, so that he may carefully inspect all our horses 
and mule: and take whichever he likes.* We also have an ex- 
cellent piece of cloth which the same messenger will bring 
along for vou; u'e ita. a stake toward buying a second horse. 
For it iù not proper that we who serve God in spirit should 
soil our oul- by accepting gifts from evil men because we are 
in need of temporal things. But that you may not think that 
what I sayi mere preten e, if you have no other source, and 
if you do not take any of the animals 1 freely offer, so that I 
too may have no doubt in trusting you, keep the stake I gave 
you. God forbid that earthly goods should separate me from 
him with whom I am united in spirit, and that I should deny 
him any external thing, for whom I would surely not hesitate 
dying, if that became necessary. 

(5) 1 beg you not to let this short letter be destroyed, but 
copy it in one of your books, so that my affection for you may 
be remembered.* 


3. Cf. 2 Cor 6.2. 
4. See C. Pierucci, "San Pier Damiano e i beni temporali" in San Pier 
Damiano nel IX centenario della morte (1072-1972), 2 (1972), 291-305, esp. 


299 n. 41; Lucchesi, / viaggi 85. 
5. On his request that provides important evidence for the preservation 


of Damian's letters, sec Reindel, Handschriften 97. 
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Peter Damian to Gislerius, th. bishop af Orima. Xe are ther Pope Leo 
IX had addr ss dal ter to CGislerius in this maver, be new mers 
the bishop, attacking the oth raise un! nown B«kop Mouri Toe 7. 
ter had claimed that a monk, for y rious re «ors, miair ab andi n tu 
religious life if he had no undergore | naky ned of probation 
according to the Rule. Citing many canonical decree- and carci} ar de 
cisions, Damian shows haw wrong the bukop's peo à: is ed brw 
dangerous to monastic in ti u ions. He conduce wi h re»« red. iws 
ments filled with satirc. 
(April 1051)! 


JO SIR GISLERIUS, the bishop of O imo. P ter. the 
OE monks’ least servant, prome the hom « of hs 
ee) most fervent devotion. 

(2) You have not forgotten, mo t reverend bishop, t^t. s 
regards those wicked men who, after they had put side th» 
religious habit, returned to the world, we have oft n lam ntd 
together, and have often wept with common crief.* Recently, 
however, while you were ill' and 1 happened to be participat- 
ing in the synod at Rome,’ I thou ht it opportune to bring 


$ 


1. For the date of this letter, ce Neut rch 56, 94. 

2. Thi i the onl: letter that Damian addre: ed rd ent to Bsk p Cie 
lerius of Osimo, u ing the full name, and it is till rot abs lut-lv. ertan that 
he is the same person addressed in Letter 26 and Letter. 0; on which, we 
Letter 30 n. 2. 

3. The e word make it mo t unlikely that the recipient of this | ter ss 
the ame man addre ed in Letter 26. 

4. On the illnes of Gileriu, ee Lucchesi, Vita no. yo, here he ala it 
for granted that the recipient of this letter is the same as th. t ot Letter s». 

5. lt is not certain that the Roman synod here reterred to is that of tona 
1050, Or 1051, since the Bish p euido of Numana, present ( this vius, 
died in 1051. Damian's name is not found amono the parucipants at th 
synod . A letter from Pope Leo IN to Bishop Cislenus is usually Lied ter 
1051. At first Lu chesi, Clave 81, dated it tor 1049, but in his ben wo. 
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up the matter with the lord pope.® Being a holy man and onc 
whose heart is filled with genuine charity, he was deeply trou- 
bled over my account and at once sought to apply a proper 
remedy for this enormous wound. Consequently, because he 
could think of no more qualified person in this area to handle 
the ‘ituation, he decided to write to you,’ so that you might 
prudently confront those evil doers with your eloquence, re- 
calling tho e who were willing to obey their commitment, 
while punishing tho e who were rebellious with the sentence 
of perpetual anathema. 

(3) At the same council ] met sir Guido, the bishop of Nu- 
mana," and since he, a: you know, was said to have abetted 
thi vice—] confess my sin—] took it upon myself to let him 
know how angry ] was with him. But being a man of great 
humility and patience, and learned not only in Sacred Scrip- 
ture but also in the study of the liberal arts,? he patiently bore 
my incriminating remarks, and after denying, protesting, and 
caling God to witness, most fluently refused to accept any 
charge of guilt for the crime in question. Beyond that, after 
being falsely accused of fighting against me, he now un- 
leashed a verbal attack that was all in my favor. But even 
though this venerable man has been found innocent, I did 
not curb the flight of the arrow already released, but, chang- 
ing the name, I now brought up the other person with whom 
] was at odds, so that, of course, whoever it is who is looking 
for a fight in this matter may recognize that this name has 
been applied to him.'^ And although it is not clear who the 
author of this outrage is, still, while he tries to remain tem- 


he corrected hi statement to the later date. See also Palazzini, S. Pier Damiani 
eremita. 82 n. 36, and Della Santa, Idea monastica 216, both agreeing with 
Lucchesi’ later opinion and with Neukirch. 

6. Pope Leo IX (1049-1054). 

7. Leo's letter to Gislerius of Osimo has not survived, 

8. On Guido (Wido) of Numana, see Bartoccetti, Serie 12, 109; Schwartz, 
Bistümer 254. 

g. Here Damian admits his admiration of proficiency in the arts, a far cry 
from the charge of antuntellectualism often brought against him. 

10. This statement also might well show that the recipient of this letter 
did not reach the same conclusion as that contained in the full presentation; 
sec Reindel, Korrespondent 2 141f. 
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porarily hidden, he will not be able to. njov the immunit, e 
flight from his refuge. For the force armed against him n 
this di pute has block d the op ning to his drazo ^ pir. w 
that this man, just as he emerges, vill immedi el. dash 
against a waiting sword. 

(4) Wherefore, along with the le ter from th highes su- 
thority,"' please accept thi. little work too. and thus like a ru. 
on of Benjarnin,!? armed with a tvo-edgzed ‘vo d in both 
hands, attack the enemy arrayed again t vo . so tha. like a 
strong plow blade, the letter might brea’ up the ground, 
helping to uproot the poi onous plan from her crn wrh 
tares, and this work, like a common ho that follors. mav 
break up the clods, or rather, if I may use a more proper 
figure, like an orator may convict tho e of obvious crime. 
whom authority, like a pre iding judee. restrains by the ap- 
plication of canon law. But now, vith the ascistan e of God’. 
grace, let me at once begin against him whom [az pr pi .d 
to attack. 


A Rhetorical Invective c ains? c Bui p Who 
Invites Monks to Return to the World 

(5) Forced by nece ity, venerable Bishop . faurus,'* I am 
compelled to write again t you at. ome length. I m obliged, 
moreover, to go beyond m: tation a: a priest, and mpl» 
nonsacerdotal language. On all id. Iam urged and ven- 
where I feel the pre ure telling me that itis a aino pride to 
speak against a bi hop, but that to be ilent ab ut such thin s 
is to give consent. Yet iti. better that l appe rto be frown 
alone than that the deadl : vi e that h. * now e peci.lly rsen 
should begin to grow to the detriment o many. Ore .h. Ud 
rather choose to be reproved for one’ trai ht ry rd specth 


11. See supra, n. 7. 

12. Cf. Judg 3.15-20; 20.16. > eaho ^ M. We Du m nd ne Rat- 
icals (1966), o3f. on Damian’s use of ambide. tenty. 

13. Lucche i, Clavis 203, thinks that this Brhop . fauru:, introducat mito 
the letter, is to be identifed with Guido ot .'umana, but m re li e tha: 
Damian here introdu es à fi titious pe “on. The rubne thatimmediuict p c 
cedes this sentence, lends creden e to the idea that D mun i eng- ing ua 
rhetorical device. 
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bv a bench of bishops than to be condemned for silence in 
the court of the heavenly judge. Now, about two years ago 
while I was a recluse in my tiny cell, something evil and filled 
with sorrow was brought to my attention, namely, that certain 
wicked men. converted to following Satan, had the sacrile- 
gious temerity to abandon the monastic garb and through 
despicable apostasy had finally gone back to secular life. 
The e same people, moreover, who had fallen so deeply into 
crime, are said to have been incited to dare such action by 
your advice and to have been supported by your authority in 
stubbornly remaining where they were. You are reported to 
have said that if a person had not gone through a long pro- 
tracted canonical period of probation, as the monastic rule 
prescribes, but otherwise, whether because of ill health, or for 
any other reason he had come to the monastic life, he was 
free to return to the world." 

(6) I remember that then I sent you a brief letter concern- 
ing this matter, and with proper humility suggested that you 
abandon this dangerous doctrine. Recently, however, when I 
was in Osimo,'5 I learned from several people that you were 
sull obstinately persevering in your purpose and that you 
have not given up teaching against the authority of God's Law 
and the norms of ecclesiastical custom. In all this I am greatly 
surprised at how a prudent man who is not at all a stranger 
to the study of letters, could propose such an inconsiderate, 
perverse, and harmful opinion that is truly contrary to man- 
kind's common good and seems certainly to be propounded 
for no other purpose than to close the gate of the heavenly 
kingdom in the face of sinners. Tell me, I ask, who devised 
this opinion if not he who brought about the ejection of the 
first man from the pleasures of paradise? Who, I say, pro- 
claimed this cruel and impious edict if it was not he who 
plunged the fratricide Cain into the depths of despair and 


14. This seems to be a reference te the year of novitiate; Benedicti regula 
58.9, 58.12, 58.13.147f. It may also relate te the possibility of returning after 
one has left the order; see Benedicti regula 29.93f. 

15. No such letter has survived. 

16. See Palazzini, Chiesa Marchigiana 173 n. 35, with references to Mittar- 
elli-Costadoni, Annales Camaldulenses 2.120; Grillantini, Ostmo 140f. 
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who, with the purpose of causing him to ink deeper a 4 no 
to avoid the danger of damnation, taugh him to sav. Mf. 
wickedness is too great to deserve pardon ?"’ 

(7) What insanity thi is, what mad cruel v! Do. man have 
free will to dispose of his property, only to be unable o offer 
himself to God? Does he have the right to give o er men 
what belongs to him, but i no at liber y to urrencer o Gad 
his soul? Is man allowed to drive off an animal from th 
mouth of an open pit into which iti about o fill. and re 
permitted through penance to free hi oul that iso he 
point of falling into hell? If Almighty God himself. moreover. 
who was offended, is prepared to receive him. who is he that 
turns away from the very source of goodnes- those who wouid 
approach it? If the Creator is willing to overlook sins, who is 
he who would hold back a sinner from conversion? For what 
else does it mean to become a monk if no to be converted?“ 
But he who claims that a man cannot undertake to become 
monk when he is physically ill. surely states that he really can- 
not be converted. Once this is admitted, there is ro coud tha 
penance, which is the hope of sinners and the one remedy 
for man’s salvation, is destroved. 

(8) See, therefore, that the sinner’ oul is Jo t, the gate to 
life is barred forever and all hope of man’ restoranon i 
snatched away. And vet the love of God cne our again ¢ this 
and says, "At whatever hour the innerchane h! wavs. be 
shall live and shall not die."'? And again. "I do not wish the 
death of the sinner, but that he chances his way and lie. 77 
And when the man who has converted be ins to lament, then 
he will be saved. And to quote a short tatement that has 
canonical authority: “Whoever denies that even at life’ last 
breath penance can take away ins, is a Novatian and net à 
Christian.”*! 


17. Gen. 4.13. 

18. See Micoli, Théologie 469. 

ig. Ezek 18.21, 28. 

20. Ezek 33.11. For the variant from the Vulvate, cf. ^ bu a 106. 

21. See Burchard, Decretum 18.7. The text is actually trem the “La rt ve 
definitio ecclesiasticorum dogmatum" 46, ed. . H. Turner, The A ~a / 
Theological Studies 7 (1006), 78-99. esp. gS. This work has n. tri ete to 
Gennadius. See also Ryan, Sources 31, no. 26. 
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(9) Since, therefore, becoming a monk is indeed a conver- 
sion, and since the remedy of conversion can occur at any 
hour and is not restricted to any proper time, it becomes 
quite obvious that, just as anyone who wishes to be converted 
when he is sick would not be hindered by any disabling au- 
thority, so also if one wishes to become a monk he may do so 
with no opposition from Law. And when James says, “Anyone 
who can bring back a sinner from the wrong way that he has 
taken will be saving his soul from death,"? of which murder, 
on the other hand, is he guilty who persuades a sinner against 
conversion? Unless I am mistaken, not of the murder of his 
body, which will eventually die, but of the slaughter of his 
soul which will live forever. 

(10) But perhaps you will say that it is not forbidden for 
one who is ill to seek refuge in the harbor of the monastery, 
but that once he recovers, he is allowed to return to his for- 
mer state of life. But Truth itself cries out, indeed it contra- 
dicts such obvious nonsense, when it says, “No one who places 
his hand on the plow and looks back is fit for the kingdom of 
God.'"?* It is indeed right that just as a man who approaches 
God is fit for the kingdom of God, so a person who leaves 
God is not afterwards fit for his kingdom. For such people, 
as we know by experience,” do not stay at the same level of 
evil in which they had originally found themselves, but after 
"returning to their own vomit,"?5 they sink even more deeply 
into the whirlpool of wickedness. So it recently happened to 
him who at your advice, it is said, deserted the holy habit of 
the religious life: scarcely had a few days passed when he 
killed an innocent man with his own hands. Truly, in this 
unhappy person we see fulfilled what we heard spoken by 
Truth itself, namely, that the unclean spirit which had previ- 
ously left him, later returned and brought with him seven 
other spirits more wicked than himself, and with all of these 
he sets up a stil! more pestilent household in his familiar ser- 


22. Jas 5.20. 23. Luke 9.62. 
24. Cf. Benedicti regula 59.6, 153. 
25. Cf. 2 Pet 2.22; Prov 26.11. 
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vant, "so that the man ends up being vorse than he wes he. 
fore.”?6 

(11) Surely, if it is not only ecular laws that reject one - he 
deserts from an earthly army. but the sacred canons ton erm 
him infamous,? so that his testimony is inadmissible in a 
court of law, by what opinion, what right. whar effrontery can 
one who has sworn to bear arms for the divine emperor, who 
has put on the cloak of the heavenly army. strapped on. he 
swordbelt of chastity, and has received from the leader of rhe 
army himself the bounty of the word of God. desert the camp 
to which he has sworn.’ and delighting in his own vomi. 
return to the wantonnes of the world that once he despis d, 
renounced, and condemned? We make a temporal pact wth 
mortals and we live up to it: we make a promis to Cod and 
do not fear to break our word. A mani held sity if be 
violates his pledge to another man, and should one be jud red 
innocent if he tries to break his word to the Creator of men? 
A deceitful debtor is put in jail by his creditor,” and should 
one be held immune who steals him elf away from God? Is a 
slave worthy of pardon, if after breakinech' word, he net only 
deserts his master, but more than that. goes into the s rvice 
of his enemy? That God is at enmity with this world is clear 
from James, who says, “Anvone who chooses the world for his 
friend turns himself into God's enemy.” 

(12) But to return to the subject. Is not a fellow slave, who 
becomes the instigator of this flight, everely punished bv the 
master and forced as an individual to bear the accumulated 


26. Cf. Luke 11.24-26. 

27. For this concept, derived from Roman law, .ee N, Tam. «a, Serica a 
Storia giuridica 2 (1967), 649-670, esp. 664; Palazzim, Note .61; Burchard, 
Decretum 1.173.509D. 

28. See Burchard, Decretum 1.173.599D, Ex eputulis. Stephani Pope > 
Hilarium, This statement depends on Pseudo-Steph..nus, E55toa ad Hoan. 
episcopum 1, in Mansi 1.887 (JK 130); c£. Fuhrmann, Fáchung— 13a f. + 
and 624; see also Rvan, Sources 32, no. 27, where he conjectures that here 
Damian is dependent on Burchard. 

29. Here again we have echoes of Roman law, on which see Palaman. 77 
253, with reference to Damian, Letter 165. 

30. Jas 4.4. For the variant from the Vulgate, see Beuron 20.1 (15308715691, 
46. 
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poraba t atl shdesen E Psp dall i. thi. tue il the lave 
vag dwit oc at etsin the plac ef the lor tand i, 
Svo ehate iether, atd in. tead of inviting outsiders to 
enter the ie oo e lai lend, Ow his servants to leave: er 
Ulcoahbtpurita, evhese luit wa t& guard his mater, 
ec v ani tu e vieler t attack ef wild Lea t. that infe ted it, 
propstr te cer hi jp ar dide cheep to the teeth of ruel 
XV MN 

us? What on} sav to all thi? Hew can Tbe en oled in 
unvan wlan: Pte es him and pwr out the bitter- 
ness of na hoart bv sean , What timc. and icum. tances we 
liv in? What an it n age is up n ust An ii nage. lsa, 
in whi h gold is turned into di ss and a vein of lead tries to 

ass as silver: Sin whi h “the i ne. of the sanctuary now lic 
s attered at the rner fever treet ™ and as the people, 
so als. the priest, as the servant. o also his master. Now 
why can be found. lackin. in eloquence that at the sight of 
all this he d es n t break forth in lamentations? Who is so 
ironbound. who so stonev. that his heart does not feel these 
wound? "The «word has pierced right to the soul.” Now 
the world gives evidence that with ever increasing ruin it is 
crashing to its end,* and bishops, who should be eager to lead 
souls to God. see how thev can cause men to leave God's ser- 
vice. The judge alreadv approaches, and does the herald cry 
out so that the citizens scatter? The whole human race is 
being gathered before the tribunal of the heavenly judge, and 
does a bishop order men to disperse and take up with earthly 
affairs? 

(14) How sad it is! Has the priestly order been reduced to 
this, that those who were ordained to bring light to the world 
by their holy preaching now attempt with all that is in them 
to blind men’s souls with the darkness of their perverse doc- 


31. Cicero, Jn Catilinam 1.1. 

32. For this phrase, see Laqua, Traditionen 269 n. 15; I. S. Robinson, Au- 
thority and Resistance in the Investiture Contest (1978), 18 n. 27. 

33. Cf. Isa 1.22; Ezek 22.18. 34. Lam 4.1. 

35. Isa 24.2; cf. Hos 4.9. 36. Jer 4.10. 

37. Sce Damian, Letter 12 n. 4. 
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tines? And should those whe wes Charged t» eon! ennt, 

enor [rem the field. of the Church not be ashamed opl ve 
thorny brins of error and wi kedne 7 Formeris viec c 
world was voung and wat pleasing to the eves of men. the 
shepherds? learned tongue le 1i many to al indon it. Bet nes: 
when the world elearls appears to be desp sabl. tk 5epbe: | 
of the Chareh invites men to return to it. 

(153) Every. day we ec men robbing eth rs. eater to pr > 
mote war. oppressin. the poor and triny to hid. tr cese: 
nares they etin the path of their brother. And if D mas pee 
all the world’) evils within th compass of a fov vards, arte 
"all are more interested in themsely s thanin [ous Christ.” * 
But we are not inflamed against th m vith the fre of «a 
we do not confront them with reproach. nor do we resist 
them with an: contradiction. And if on rar ecc sic is eme- 
one from thi ma s of people i^ evertu.lly con ezed to his 
Creator. either becau e he was struck by affiction or led ' 
the grace of God's in piration, we a: once turm to ^orzpi- 
ments and persuasive flattery, we tvist the fle tors cf wasted 
eloquence to conform to our di torted minds. «zd bel n to 
teach that one who has been consecrated to the s rvice of 
God can return to the mire of thir vorid. And often th * s 
uy examined meaning of a doctor overturns an error arising 
from a false understanding of the literal meaning of the 
words; and that, which in a phrase is thouvht to b* corr. tà 
understood, is proven to be erroneou: from a careful imve.- 
tigation of the context. 

(16) And now let us examine the literature that -peays -t 
the monks, so that my adversary may n t complain that k- 
was overcome only bv wordy arguments. Dialecte canret oft- 
fer me the convolutions of its svllogisms, nor can rhetoric add 
the charming colors of its caressing persuasion, and woridh 
wisdom is unable to suggest to me the ornamental entice 
ments of its urbanity. Let only the sole, unadorned authen 
of the Fathers step forward, in whose heart, as it were, AL- 
mighty God presides enthroned on his tribunal, trom vhich 


38. Phil 2.21. 
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he wishes to promulgate the decrees of his Law.’ And so he 
that attempts to object must know that he was overcome, not 
by the fabricated words of sophists, but rather by the word of 
Truth itself. And that every escape through subterfuge may 
be eliminated, let him know that those who speak against him 
in advancing the prosecution are they whom the whole world 
accepts as judges. 

(17) Therefore, let Leo the Great by his authority be the 
first to establish the argument, and indeed like an uncon- 
querable leader let him carry the banner at the forefront of 
the battle. He says, among other things, these words: “The 
vow of a monk taken on his own initiative and of his own free 
will cannot be abandoned without sin. For what he has prom- 
ised to God, he must render to him. Hence, one who has 
abandoned the profession of celibacy and entered the army 
or married must be purified by undergoing public penance. 
For although military service may be blameless and marriage 
honorable, it is a transgression to abandon a choice that is 
better."*? It should be noted that this most learned man does 
not say, as our good bishop prates, the vow of a monk taken 
after long delay, but "the vow of a monk taken on his own 
initiative and of his own free will cannot be abandoned with- 
out sin." He, therefore, places no importance on the scrupu- 
lous observance of time, but attributes everything to the 
freedom of choice. 

(18) If, therefore, one cannot retract a vow taken freely, it 
is necessary to state that it is a sin to abandon it. Similar to 
this is also the statement made by the same eloquent man 
when speaking of virgins: "Girls," he says, “who are not 
forced by the will of their parents, but have of their own 
choice taken the vow and the habit of virginity, if afterwards 
they choose to marry, they transgress, even if they have not 
yet received the grace of consecration, nor should they be 


39. See Miccoli, Théologie 479. 

40. Burchard, Decretum 8.8, Ex decretis Leonis papae 26.793D—794A; Bur- 
chard's source is Leo's letter to Bishop Rusticus of Narbonne (JK 544); the 
text is found also in the Collectio Dionysio-Hadriana (PL 67.290B), Decreta 
Leonis papae 26; on which see Fuhrmann, Fálschungen 289 n. 2; Ryan, Sources 
32, no. 28. 
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deprived of this gift if they remain under vow."*! Hear that, 
my good bishop, there is not a word about maturity in choos- 
ing conversion, nothing even about consecration, but the 
whole force of monastic perfection is made to depend on 
one's own free determination. 

(19) The eminent Leo could, and truly should have been 
enough to refute the calumnies of my opponent if he could 
easily be brought to bend the stubborn neck of his heart to 
sacred authority. But since perhaps he has not yet bowed, let 
me also bring Blessed Pope Gelasius to the witness stand. He 
writes, among other things, these words: "Wherefore, once 
any one, whether man or woman, freely puts on or has put 
on the religious habit, or if he is a man, has been destined 
for a chapter of canons, or, if a woman, has been assigned to 
a monastery for girls, an apostate of either sex should be 
forced against his will to return to his promise so that the 
man be tonsured and the girl enter the monastery. If, how- 
ever, they wish with the help of others to persist in their de- 
sertion, by episcopal decree they are to be considered as 
banished from the Christian community, so that no place is 
accessible to them."*? Please look carefully at each word, so 
that by weighing them in the scale of your mind you may 
never wander from the norms of truth. Notice what is said: 
“Once anyone has freely put on the religious garb.” So, ac- 
cording to the decree of Gelasius, if at any time, even if there 
has been no previous period of probation, one has once been 
clothed with the religious habit, he is absolutely forbidden to 
return to the world. 

(20) Quite similar to this is the statement found in the 
Council of Chalcedon, where it says, "Those who have once 
been assigned to the clergy, or have chosen the monastic life, 
cannot, we ordain, enter the army or any other secular posi- 


41. Burchard, Decretum 8.2, Ex decretis Leonis papae 17.792CD; also in the 
Collectio Dionysio-Hadriana (PL 67.290C); see Ryan, Sources 32, no. 29. 

42. Burchard, Decretum 8.14, Ex concilio Toletan. 794D—795A and Regino, 
De synodalibus causis, Appendix 2.18.433f. depend on the same source. Damian 
mistakenly cited Gelasius as the source; on which, see Ryan, Sources 32, no. 
20. 
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tion. But let those who attempt to do so and, not performing 
penance, do not return to that which for God's sake they have 
previously promised, be declared anathema." 

(21) The Council of Toledo also adds weight to the evi- 
dence we advance. It says, "A father's devotion or one's own 
free profession may make one a monk. Whichever of these is 
alleged will be binding, and thus we refuse these entrance 
into the world and forbid all return to secular life."** Again 
in the same council, but somewhat before this, we read among 
other things, the following: "And therefore, if one or both 
parents have decided that their children, of either sex, at any 
time in their minority, should receive the tonsure or the garb 
proper to religious life, even if it is certain that they had been 
received against their will or without their knowledge, and it 
did not appear that they were disinheriting their children, 
and if, in their presence or in the presence of the Church 
they had publicly permitted their children to have their share 
in the convent, it will be totally forbidden such children ever 
to return to secular life. But if after once being tonsured or 
invested with the habit it has been proven that they had done 
so, they must be recalled to the religious life and dress and 
by all means be forced to live by its observance."4 

(22) Listen also, if you will, to what the Council of Trier 
has decided concerning monks who abandon their vow: “Who- 
ever," it says, "among laymen accept the penitential life and 
are tonsured and later, going back on their word, re-enter the 
lay state, when taken by their bishop they are to be recalled 
to the way of penance that they had abandoned. But if some 
cannot be recalled to penance, and after being admonished 
do not return, they are to be sentenced with anathema as 
apostates in the eyes of the Church."* Notice that we are 


43. Burchard, Decretum 8.4, Ex concilio Chalced. 7.793BC. This text is 
found also in the Collectio Dionysio-Hadriana (PL 67.173); see Ryan, Sources 
33, NO. 31. 

44. Burchard, Decretum 8.6, Ex concilio Toletan. 49.793CD; see Ryan, 
Sources 33, no. 32. 

45. Burchard, Decretum 8.1, Ex concilio Toletan. 11.6.791CD; also in Regino, 
De synodalibus causis, Appendix 3.3.451; see Ryan, Sources 33, no. 33. 

46. Burchard, Decretum 8.27, Ex concilio Toletan. 5.5.796D. His source is 
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here expressly taught that it is the duty of the bishops not to 
persuade monks to leave the monastery, but that they should 
compel those who have broken their vow to return. But what 
can we plead in the case of those people who are converted 
of their own free will, when it is not permitted those who have 
been tonsured against their will to return to the secular life 
that they had abandoned? 

(23) To this point also this canon was published by the 
Council of Mainz: "Concerning clerics, however, we ordain 
that those who are still found to have been tonsured against 
their will, whether they be in the canonical or in the monastic 
order, if they are freeborn, let them remain."*? 

(24) But perhaps you will reply to me and still present a 
shield of futile defense against these many authentic state- 
ments of the holy fathers and the canons of the venerable 
councils. ^I will grant you," you will say, "that those who were 
presented by their parents should remain where they are; 
that those who voluntarily: converted should not return to 
worldly affairs; and that, according to good opinion, even 
those who were tonsured against their will should strive to 
persevere. For to dispute such clear statements of the holy 
fathers is only to have the stars shining brightly before us and 
to see nothing with our eyes wide open." 

(25) "But tell me," I ask, "is it to be tolerated, and not, 
rather, attacked openly, when certain corrupt abbots of mon- 
asteries, who neither love God nor give evidence of seeking 
the welfare of souls, who can think of nothing but profit, so 
deceive simple souls with their charming persuasion that they 
attract them to the monastery after enticing them with empty 
promises? Would this be a valid conversion, in which burning 
avarice was more interested in the possessions a man had 
than in the man himself?" 


Regino, De synodalibus causis, Appendix 2.31.444: Ex concilio Toletan. 4.55. See 
Ryan, Sources 33f., no. 34. In the MSS of Damian's letters at this point, there 
are references to a Concilium Triburiense and one to a Concilium Treverense, but 
both seem to be mistaken. 

47. Burchard, Decretum 8.91, Ex concilio Moguntin. 23.810AB; the source 
is the Concilium Moguntinense (813) 23, ed. A. Werminghoff, MGH Conc. 2 
(1906), 267; see Ryan, Sources 34, no. 35. 
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(26) To this I answer without hesitation and firmly assert 
that even these are not permitted to waver in the choice they 
have made. And that the proposition may not be lacking its 
own proofs, I again cite the Council of Mainz. After many 
other items it savs the following: "This holy council ordains 
that bishops and abbots, who in their avarice are eager for 
profit and not for a harvest of souls, who tonsure men they 
have deceitfully enticed, and by such persuasion not only ac- 
cept their goods but rather take them by force, shall be sub- 
ject to canonical penance or to that established by the Rule, 
just as having engaged in business for filthy profit. But those 
who were deceived bv empty promises or were persuaded by 
anv sort of fraud, who acted irresponsibly, and not knowing 
that their property was their own, submitted to tonsure, are 
required to persevere in that which they have undertaken,”48 

(27) But since every device of a clever opponent is nicely 
overcome when one anticipates the arguments he is able to 
advance, and refutes them beforehand with a formidable bat- 
tery of counter arguments, you will not, perhaps, blush to say . 
that St. Gregory commanded that a man be taken from the 
monastery and returned to his wife, even though he had al- 
ready been tonsured.** But I say to you, and not without 
cause, that an arrow shot at a rock sometimes ricochets and 
strikes the archer, and often a careless knight is himself mor- 
tally wounded by the very weapon with which he tries to 
strike his adversary. Now if you carefully examine the exam- 
ple given, it will be seen to stand in my favor and will give 
irrefutable evidence for the position I have taken. And that 
the point be made clearer by looking at it closely, it will not 
be out of place to quote a few words from Gregory’s letter: 
"Agathora," he said, "the bearer of the letters before us, has 
complained that her husband became a monk against her will 
in the monastery of the abbot Urbicus. Since this accusation 


48. Burchard, Decretum 8.93, Ex concilio Moguntin. 25.810C. Actually, the 
source is the Concilium Cabillonense (813) 7, ed. A. Werminghoff, MGH Conc. 
2 (1906), 275; see Ryan, Sources 34, no. 36. 

49. See John the Deacon, Sancti Gregorii magni vita 4.41.203C; cf. Ryan, 
Sources 34, no. 37. 
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undoubtedly implies the guilt of this abbot and puts him na 
bad light, we command you, as a good administrator, to dis- 
cover by diligent investigation whether perhaps he was con- 
verted with her permission, or whether she herself had 
promised to enter religion. And if this is found to be the case, 
he should be made to remain in the monastery and she, in 
accordance with her promise, should be compelled to change 
her way of life."* Note that nothing is said here of an ex- 
tended conversion, nothing of a long period of probation. 
Only this is commanded, that if he is found to have entered 
the religious life with his wife's consent and with her promise, 
he should by all means be compelled to persevere in his pur- 
pose. And then the letter continues, "But if neither is war- 
ranted," that is, if he was converted against her will and 
without his wife's promise, "then let him return."5! 

(28) There is no doubt that this case greatly helps my po- 
sition, for in enumerating the reasons why a man should be 
made to return to his wife, nothing was said about a long 
conversion. For if a long delay before conversion were of im- 
portance, and if the good investigator had thought it of any 
value, after examining other details, he would never have 
passed it over in silence. But since he said nothing, his silence 
teaches that it be passed over without further ado. 

(29) Surely after seeing such a dense cloud of witnesses 
opposing your novel position, so that like a slippery snake 
held in the hand of strong reason, you find it impossible to 
go in any direction, perhaps you are still looking for some 
special argument to be raised about those who convert while 
they are sick. But if you will carefully note all that was said 
above, it is clear that you are debating in vain about this spe- 
cific case since you were forced to agree to the entire genus. 
For if it is obvious that the monastic vows were valid for all, 


50. John the Deacon, Sancti Gregorii magni vita 4.41. f 
Gregory 1, Reg. 11.30; 2.300 (JE 1820). Also in Rene Da pil nc: 
Appendix 2.23.4936 and in Burchard, Decretum 19.48 822D: 3 o: ud 
34, no. 38. » See Ryan Sou 
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not only for those who were voluntarily converted, but also 
for those who were forced, and for those who were deceived, 
how is it that the same conclusion is not reached in the case 
of the sick, who seek the same objective with the greatest ar- 
dor and beg for it with all their heart? 

(30) Now even setting aside the men, whose salutary con- 
version is not prejudiced by considerations of age nor pre- 
vented by any season, even the virgins who are not permitted 
to be consecrated except on certain feast days and until they 
have reached their twenty-fifth year, have complete freedom 
if they are ill, both to be consecrated and to receive the veil. 
As I look about for evidence to back up this assertion, Blessed 
Gelasius comes first to mind. He says, “In the case of devout 
virgins, they are not to be given the holy veil except on Epiph- 
any, in the octave of Easter, or on the feast days of the apos- 
tles, and not before they are twenty-five years of age, unless 
perhaps, as was said of baptism, they are gravely ill, in which 
case, if they request it, they are not to be denied lest they 
leave this world without this boon.”*? Do you not see, there- 
fore, that this conversion too, which good health could call 
into question and render invalid, is strengthened by sickness 
and made acceptable by ill health? And, if I may put it so, 
when one who converts grows ill, conversion is also the occa- 
sion which restores him to good health. 

(31) But if, perhaps, you should unjustly blame me for giv- 
ing examples concerning women, since your concern is with 
men, I want you to know what was said by the Council of 
Verberie: "The same law,” it says, "applies for men as well as 
for women."55 And if you carefully investigate what has been 
said, you will not miss the point that I wrote not out of ne- 


52. Burchard, Decretum 8.15, Ex decretis Gelasii papae 12.795 C. The source 
is Gelasius, Epistola 14.12, ed. A. Thiel, Epistolae Romanorum pontificum gen- 
uinae 1 (1867—1868), 369, n. 72 (JK 636); cf. Collectio Dionysto-Hadriana (PL 
67.306AB); Ryan, Sources 34, no. 39. The minimum age of twenty-five years 
is an addition of Burchard; cf. Palazzini, | diritto 12.45. 

53. Falsely ascribed to a council apud Vermenam by Burchard, Decretum 
9.27.819B. However, the council is fictitious. The source here is the Decretum 
Compendiense 8, ed. A. Boretius, MGH Capit. 1 (1883), 38; cf. Ryan, Sources 
34f., no. 4o. 
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cessity but purposely to further strengthen the force of the 
argument. It is clear that if I had attempted to quote all the 
evidence of ecclesiastical literature that one could find apply- 
ing to my position, perhaps the day would end before my 
abundant supply of examples. And so, I have put off citing 
them here to avoid the distaste that accompanies long-wind- 
edness. Wherefore, if someone is so shameless as to seek still 
further evidence, I send him to what I have already collected: 
where the same rule applies both to the sick as well as to the 
healthy, and decrees that not only those who convert freely, 
but also forced conversions and those persuaded by deceptive 
means must persevere in their purpose. 

(32) The holy fathers were of the opinion that the monastic 
habit is to be regarded with such veneration and guarded 
with such care, that no mater how one came to put it on, he 
should afterwards not be permitted to abandon it. And to 
back up what I say with evidence, is it not frequently forbid- 
den in the sacred canons for a widow to be given the veil? 
And so, to omit the testimony of others, Gelasius says, "No 
bishop should attempt to give widows the veil."5* But al- 
though even a bishop is forbidden to invest her, still if for any 
reason she herself should take the holy veil, she may not dare 
to change her mind and abandon it. And so we read it in the 
Council of Arles: “This synod decrees that widows who of 
their own will have taken the veil of holy conversion at the 
altar, must remain steadfast in this vow. We decree that it is 
not lawful, once they have consecrated themselves to the Lord 
by taking the veil, to allow them again to lie to the Holy 
Spirit.”55 And later on the same council says in another canon, 
“Supported by the authority of the Fathers, we decree in this 


54. Burchard, Decretum 8.36, Ex concilio Moguntin. 6.798C, where the 
source is cited, zn decretis Gelasii 13 (JK 636); also in the Collectio Dionysio- 
Hadriana (PL 67.306B), where the source is the same. But actually the source 
is the Concilium Triburiense (895) 25, ed. A. Boretius and V. Krause, MGH 
Capit. 2 (1890—1897); see also Ryan, Sources 35, no. 41. 

55. Burchard, Decretum 8.35, Ex concilio Aurelian. 3.798BC. The source 
here is Regino, De synodalibus causis 2.178.283, ascribing the text to the Con- 
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holy council and freely judge that if a widow has of her own 
accord taken the veil, even though it has not been blessed, 
and in the church attends Mass with those who have been 
given the veil, whether she is willing or not, she must there. 
after be clothed with the habit of nuns, even if she is pre- 
pared to confirm under oath that she took the veil only with 
the condition that she could again put it off." 59 

(33) It is apparent, therefore, that this conversion too, 
which did not proceed in a legal manner and should not have 
taken place, still once it had been accomplished, can no longer 
be violated out of reverence for religious profession. Hence, 
if the holy fathers give force to an accomplished conversion 
which they had forbidden to take place, what, I ask, should 
we think of that conversion to which they urge the candidates 
by exhortation, and whom after their conversion they charge 
to continue in persevering? So you also, if in any way a sud- 
den conversion was displeasing to you, in order to show that 
you are not in disagreement with the norms set down by the 
holy fathers, you could, perhaps, tell the candidates some- 
thing about a delay in entering the monastic life; but for those 
who have converted, God forbid that you tell them to retract 
what has irrevocably been undertaken. And since we have 
been speaking of women, why do we bring up the case of 
widows taking the veil when virgins, who have not yet been 
given the veil, if they have only pretended to remain in the 
state of virginity, are strictly forbidden to presume entering 
marriage? About these Pope Innocent says the following: 
"But those who have not been clothed with the veil, but who 
yet have represented therpselves as permanently under the 
vow of chastity, even though they have not taken the veil, if 
they should nevertheless marry, they are to be recalled and 
must do penance, because they have been engaged to the 
Lord. For if the Apostle said that those who went back on 
their promise of widowhood *would be condemned for mak- 


56. Burchard, Decretum 8.36.798CD. See Ryan, Sources 35, no. 43, where 
Damian is shown to have misunderstood Burchard, and speaks of two Gela- 
sian texts. 
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ing their original promise void, how much more they who 
have attempted to break their promise?”** And I too say, fol- 
lowing the authoritative words of the venerable Innocent, that 
if the Apostle considered those worthy of condemnation who 
merely annulled their promise of widowhood, what should be 
said of those, or, indeed, what should they be called who de- 
sert the world, abandon their possessions, offer themselves 
voluntarily to their Creator, submit themselves to the author- 
ity of others, and, to appear completely dead to the world, 
put on the habit of mortification and holiness? 

(34) Now, what we have been saying about women is not, I 
think, out of line with the purpose of this work. Remember- 
ing the statement made above, that the same law applies both 
to men and to women, my remarks extend also to the ferni- 
nine sex, because the evil practice which we detect now grow- 
ing among men may, I fear, eventually also spread to women. 
And since, as in the case of the former, I have tried to weed 
the garden with the hoe of invective, so also in the latter in- 
stance I hasten to block its germination so that it will not 
sprout, and that like an evil seed that sprouts prematurely, it 
be forced to die before it can grow, and wither away of itself 
before it springs up to full bloom. 

(35) I should now like to turn my attention for a moment 
to what was said above and, putting aside the statements of 
the Fathers, argue with my adversary in my own words about 
the points I have already made, so that he who was thrown 
into disarray by the powerful authority of so many canonical 
arguments may also very likely be overcome by my reasoning. 
Thus may the circle of arguments everywhere seal his deceiv- 
ing lips that he be forced forever to avoid such perverse 
teaching. In so doing, may it be rightly said of me that I did 
not give the sinner the advantage;? and of my opponent may 
we properly sing with the psalmist, "For the mouths of those 
speaking evil things are silenced."6? 


57. Cf. 1 Tim 5.11-12. 
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(36) Come now, what is it you say: "That unless a person 
has, following the Rule, gone through a long probation for 
the space of one year, even though he was converted as a 
result of sickness, he should be absolutely free to return to 
the world”?® Should such an opinion which refers to those 
who are healthy also hold for those who are sick? But anyone, 
even a man who is not in his right mind, can see that a sick 
man, or one at the point of death, is absolutely unable to 
fulfill this condition. If, therefore, St. Benedict included all 
alike in this statement, it is perfectly clear that he shut the 
door of conversion in the face of the weak and decrepit who 
cannot rise to bear this burden. But who could tolerate any- 
thing like that to be thought of this holy man, to whom not 
only this notion, but every other virulently wicked heresy as 
well was foreign, or, rather, filled with the Holy Spirit, was so 
obviously outstanding and confirmed by miracles? Who would 
allow it to be said that by accepting the heresy of the Nova- 
tians® he brought men to the brink of despair, when by the 
purity of his teaching he was daily seen leading countless 
souls to the hope of eternal life? We must therefore admit 
that the force of this precept touches only the healthy and in 
no way pertains to the sick. 

(37) But if someone who is not ill has entered the monastic 
order without probation, will our good bishop say that he is 
never to go back on his word? Tell me, I ask, have you never 
read that a vow to lead the monastic life is a second baptism?® 
But since it is clear that this statement is found in the writings 
of the Fathers, one is not permitted to deny it. You are also 
not unaware that it is commanded by the decretal law of the 


61. See Benedicti regula 58.9, 58.12, and 58.13.147f. 
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ancients that one proceed to the grace of baptism over rather 
long intervals of time. And if I may briefly refer to the order 
of ecclesiastical practice, just as there are seven gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, so there are also seven gifts of baptism, namely, 
from the first food in the form of consecrated salt and the 
entrance into the Church down to the confirmation of the 
Holy Spirit through chrism; all of these, as is often the prac- 
tice, should be arranged to extend over long periods of time.* 
But if someone did not observe the longer intervals and sud- 
denly rushed ahead to receive the fullness of baptism, would 
you pronounce, I ask, this baptism invalid? Do you teach that 
this man should disdain the whole gift that he has received 
and, that he might be saved, must still approach the mystery 
of purification? Speak! Answer! Do you think that this man 
can rightly repeat the baptismal -washing just because he 
dared to rush headlong into baptism without observing the 
proper procedure? Why are you silent? One who is so keen 
to speak his mind on all occasions should not be quiet if he 
has something sensible to say. But I have no doubt that you 
will firmly agree that this baptism is so certain and valid that 
it would surely be sacrilegious and totally wicked if someone 
so baptized should be recalled to the same sacrament of re- 
generation. It follows, therefore, that what you are forced to 
admit about the first baptism you must also inevitably agree 
to in regard to the second, namely, the monastic vows. And 
just as the first, once it has been received, may not be re- 
peated, so also the second may not, by any construction of 
the law, be despised. 

(38) But tell me, I ask, which of the saints, or which of the 
church fathers entered monastic life with this kind of proba- 
tion of which you so insolently speak? Was it Anthony, or 
Paul, or Hilarion?® Do we read that St. Benedict himself, 
who, as you falsely state, seems to command these things, 
came to the monastic life after observing this type of proba- 
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tion? Scan all the sound histories of antiquity, I beg you, and 
since you will be unable to come up with even one who was 
tried by such a long period of probation, you will be forced 
to admit that you have been completely overcome and are 
deservedly subjected to the derision of the victor. Indeed, how 
can you pass over with arrogant disdain all the examples of 
the ancients, all the deeds of the Fathers, and with contempt 
for all of them so obstinately restrict yourself to one central 
opinion:™ For if there is no doubt about their sanctity, we 
must consequently imitate them. And if they are not to be 
imitated, then it follows that they are not holy. Do you know, 
my worthy opponent, where your learned opinion is leading? 
You are being forced to admit that either our holy fathers 
were not holy after all, or those who now come to the mon- 
astic life are not in particular need of probation. Let your 
delirious tongue be ashamed, and since it is unable to be el- 
oquent let it learn at least to be quiet. Since it does not know 
how to say anything useful let it learn at least to be harmlessly 
silent. This perverse speech of yours spreads like a cancer, 
and if one member does not cut it out with the sharp knife 
of reproof, it will doubtless spread like a disease to the 
healthy members of the Church. 

(39) But perhaps you will answer to all of this, and say, 
"Why, therefore, is this probation commonly prescribed if it 
is generally not observed?" And I will ask you, "Tell me, who 
is it that requires that one come to the monastic life and 
forces him to undergo this probation, and yet is also of the 
opinion that if he came in some other way he might leave the 
monastic order? And since you are unable to indicate this, it 
is right that you agree that it was stated more as a wise pre- 
caution against wanderers and ambiguous characters than as 
an authoritative precept. And this can readily be detected if 
you will carefully read only the beginning of the sentence that 
speaks of the subject we are discussing. For it says, "When 


66. It is uncertain whether Damian here refers to specific works on an- 
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one first comes to conversion he should not be readily granted 
entrance, but as the Apostle says, ‘test his spirit to see if it 
comes from God.’”® From which it is obvious that if one ap- 
proaches conversion called by the Holy Spirit, he has no need 
of such a long period of probation. Surely, once you are cer- 
tain that the spirit of deceit is not present, the probationary 
period should cease. If it is clear that the impertuning spirit 
is he who says, “I stand at the door and knock,"* then cer- 
tainly for him no delay is required, no probation should be 
set, and he who knocks should be allowed to enter at once. 
And finally, as we can gather from the Apostle's words cited 
above, “test his spirit to see if it comes from God,” this testing 
is more necessary for him who receives the petitioner than 
for him who enters; that is, that the one receiving should be 
able to discern the kind of spirit that impels the aspirant. Nor 
is it useful to engage in probation when he who is to be 
proven is clearly known. For we light a lamp when there is 
something hidden that we do not see; but once the hidden 
thing is seen, we then put out the light. Just so, when we are 
in doubt about one's intention and about the purpose that 
leads him on, it is quite important that he be tested. But when 
his conscience stands fully revealed, probation becomes an 
empty exercise. 

(40) Moreover, since on the testimony of the same book of 
the Rule, almost all these matters are left to the discretion and 
authority of the abbot,9? when one comes to conversion in the 
manner commanded him by the abbot, how shameless, how 
inconsiderate and tasteless it would be to assert that this con- 
version should be judged invalid. Certainly again, the same 
Rule commands that there always be strangers and guests at 
the abbot's table." But since at times the heads of cenobite 
houses do not follow this injunction to curb the excessive 
drinking and high spirits of some of the monks, would you 
say that they should be removed from office? They, indeed, 
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who carefully look to the mind of the holy doctor, make light 
of following the superficial meaning of words. And while they 
think over the inner message of the life-giving spirit, they 
trample the chaff of the letter that kills.” But since in the 
case of Scripture. because of the refinement of meaning, you 
do not hesitate to accept the inner sense of the words, so 
consequently vou should agree that it is also necessary to do 
the same regarding the conversion of a monk. 

(41) Now that we have built an impregnable defense with 
the dressed stones of our arguments, it remains for us at the 
end of this little work to lock the gate, as it were, with the key 
of svllogism. It is clear, therefore, that all who have received 
the habit of monastic profession were converted either by 
their own decision, or by force, or after being deceived by 
clever persuasion. But those who were voluntarily converted, 
came to the monastery either after passing through probation 
or rushed ahead without encountering the period of trial. But 
it has already been established above by the authority of many 
canons that whoever were converted either voluntarily, or by 
force, or by deception, whether with probation or without it, 
excepting him who did not have the consent and promise of 
his wife,? in every case must all be made to persevere in the 
monastic profession which they have accepted. We must 
therefore conclude that all who received the habit of monastic 
profession, except for those converted without their wife's 
permission and promise, no matter how they may have come 
to this way of life, are wholly required to remain faithful to 
the vocation that they have undertaken. 

(42) So there, I think, you find yourself so bound by the 
evidence of the Catholic fathers and surrounded by so much 
obvious and reasonable truth, and are so hedged in on all 
sides that you can find nothing more to say in opposition to 
all this and are completely unable ever again to take up the 
fight. Therefore surrender and confess that you did not know 
what you were saying, that you are completely disenchanted 


71. Cf. 2 Cor 3.6. 
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with your own opinion, and that, in fact, you are prepared to 
use all diligence in retracting what you so inconsiderately pro- 
posed, so that with the help of God you may recall to right 
living those who on your account have fallen into error. Let 
your learning now change sides in this battle and strive ear- 
nestly to stand up for those whom once you so bitterly op- 
posed that for the glory of God it may be said of you, as of 
Paul, "Is not this the man who organized the attack in Jeru- 
salem against the people who were invoking this name?"? 

(43) Please pardon what I have said, venerable bishop, 
whoever you may be, and if I have been sharp in my babbling 
against you, if I have been bitter in my agitation, do not take 
it for a kind of arrogance, but be pleased to forgive the zeal 
for justice I displayed. For if by my effort even one thorn of 
error can be removed from the pasture land of holy Church, 
I will not hesitate to provoke the odium of anyone who thinks 
ill of me. Nor should you be ashamed to correct vour error 
at the reproof of a brother younger” than you, since vou 
know that the least of the apostles opposed the prince of the 
apostles to his face.” And if, perhaps, you should reply that 
Paul, although he was the least, was still a fellow apostle, while 
I am not a fellow bishop, hear what God says to men: “Come 
now,” he says, "and reprove me."7* Therefore, if God invites 
men to reprove him, it is quite proper that a man corrected 
by another should calmly bear with a zeal born of fraternal 
charity. 
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Peter Damian to the canons of the cathedral of Fano. Having heard 
that a schism had occurred among them, some living in common, while 
the majority preferred to reside in their own lodgings, Damian exhorts 
them as a doctor of the spiritual life to return to community living. 
This letter is altogether exhortatory, differing radically in tone from 
the reforming piece (Letter 98) he would write twelve years later, in 
1063. 


(ca. 1051)! 


—-]0 THE HOLY BRETHREN in Christ, the clerics of the 
*4A|| church of Fano,? the monk Peter the sinner sends 
8| greetings. 

(2) It is some time, my dear friends, since it became known 
in our area that dissension and strife had broken out among 
you over this problem, namely, that some of you undertook 
to live by the rule in a house of canons,’ but that most of you 
did not agree to this, wishing only to reside individually in 
their own lodgings. I am not surprised, because this is hardly 
rare; but it pains me the more since it is improper.* Indeed, 
it seems quite absurd for one to pretend to be a cleric living 
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a regular life, and to maintain a secular life style, and for one 
who by religious profession is separated from seculars it is a 
shame if his private life or the abominable possession of pri- 
vate property should prove that he is a layman. 

(3) For what can satisfy his greed if the possession of God 
himself is not enough for him? Since a cleric, indeed, accord- 
ing to the etymology of that word, is God's very lot? so Al- 
mighty God is thus shown also to be his fortune. To this point 
jeremiah says, "My heart said: the Lord is all that I have; 
therefore I will wait for him patiently.” And elsewhere God 
said, "You are the work of my hands, Israel my possession." 
Therefore, if a cleric is God's property and God is his, it 
would seem that he who is eager to accumulate earthly money 
over and above this exceptional endowment, grievously insults 
his Creator. In the book of Numbers God commanded Moses 
regarding the Levites: "You shall reserve the Levites for me 
in substitution for the eldest sons of the Israelites—I am the 
Lord—and in the same way the Levites' cattle for the first- 
born cattle of the Israelites."? And again, "Take the Levites 
as a substitute for all the eldest sons in Israel and the cattle 
of the Levites as a substitute for their cattle. The Levites shall 
be mine. I am the Lord, let them observe my command- 
ments,"? as if he were quite evidently saying, As I claim them 
in a special way as my very own, so I decree that they are to 
be in my service without ever subjecting themselves to any 
worldly way of life, nor will I allow them like servants to be 
basely under the yoke of secular affairs, since they are dedi- 
cated to my service and are endowed with the noble title of 
freeborn. 

(4) We should further note that the Lord claimed as his 
own not only the Levites but also their cattle, that he might 
clearly teach us that those who are bound to ecclesiastical ser- 
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vice owe God not only their earnest devotion and labor, but 
also the ownership of whatever property they might possess, 
and that they must recognize that they and all they have are 
not theirs, but belong to God. For to the clerics of our day it 
seems—I am speaking of some of them—to be a minor mat- 
ter if by their carnal living they withhold from God what is 
theirs. so long as they do not also retire from the Church's 
official prayers and the administration of the sacraments by 
living in the midst of the narrow streets and marketplaces. 
Indeed. they think it more delightful to smell of the innkeep- 
ers tavern than to daily frequent God's sanctuary, more 
pleasing to watch the women at their weaving than to busy 
themselves with the pages of Sacred Scripture. After he was 
weaned, the boy Samuel never returned home with his par- 
ents, but constantly remained in the service of the temple.!? 
To retain his purity and innocence, John at a tender age hur- 
ried away to the solitude of a dry wasteland and there re- 
ceived the grace of prophetic preaching, which while living 
in crowded areas he could not have obtained.!! But now, on 
the contrary, those who are vowed to carrying on divine ser- 
vice, despise remote churches and desire to live amid the bus- 
tle of the noisy marketplace. 

(5) But let us hear what God's authority prescribed about 
the encampment of the Levites, and thus we can learn where 
clerics should especially live. “You shall not,” he said, “record 
the total number of the tribe of Levi or make a detailed list 
of them among the Israelites, but you shall put them in 
charge of the Tabernacle of the Tokens, with all its vessels 
and whatever belongs to divine service. They shall carry the 
tabernacle and all its equipment; they shall be its attendants 
and shall pitch their tents around it.”!? And a little further 
on after he had stated, "The sons of Israel shall pitch their 
tents, each one according to his troop and squadron and 
army."? Then he continued, "But the Levites shall encamp 


10. Cf. 1 Sam 1.1. 
11. Cf. Matt 3.1; Mark 1.4; Luke 3.2. 
12. Num 1.49-50. 19. Num 1.52. 
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around the tabernacle.”' Therefore, if the Levites at God's 
command were to encamp near the tabernacle and were not 
allowed to withdraw from the tabernacle or live among the 
multitude, why do clerics now abhor living near their church, 
as God's Law requires, so that they may more freely and un- 
disturbedly spend their time meditating on the word of God? 
At least they should give to the Church, made illustrious by 
the splendor of grace that flows from the Gospels, the service 
which the Levites rendered the tabernacle, shrouded in the 
darkness of ignorance by figures and mysteries. Surely it 
would be highly preposterous if we were now to deny the 
same reverence to the truth which formerly was given to a 
foreshadowing image. For the Lord testified that the taber- 
nacle was not the truth, but was only a copy of the truth, 
when he commanded Moses, "See that you work to the design 
which you were shown on the mountain." ? Hence, what 
Moses saw on the mountain was the truth that is ours; what 
the Israelites made as their tabernacle was only the figure of 
the truth. In those days the ministers of the tabernacle ate 
manna and were surely to die; but in the Church of Christ 
we receive the sacraments and will live for all eternity. And 
Paul says of the Church, that “it is the real sanctuary, the tent 
pitched by God and not by man.”!® Concerning the temple of 
Solomon, moreover, of which we read that it was constantly 
and elaborately served by its ministers since you are hardly 
unaware of this, I think it superfluous to write about it. Who 
will not have clearly noted the account, especially in the book 
of Chronicles, that Solomon, “following the practice of his 
father David, drew up the roster of service for the priests and 
that for the Levites for leading the praise and for waiting 
: upon the priests, as each day required, and that for the door- 
keepers at each gate"?! 

(6) Therefore, if those who by the prescription of the Law 


14. Num 1.59. 

15. Cf. Exod 25.40; Heb 8.5. Damian seems to have conflated these two 
texts in his citation. 

16. Heb 8.2; for Damian's variants from the Vulgate, see Sabatier 3.919. 

17. 2 Chr 8.14. 
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were bound by marriage ties, showed such diligence in the 
service of their holy places, what should now be done by cler- 
ics who, indeed, endowed with the purity of chastity, are 
freed from the bonds of all carnal intercourse? Clearly, how 
can one deserve to be called a canon unless he lives by his 
rule? How can he be called a monk unless, in keeping with 
his name, he is also solitary? These wish to have the name of 
canon, that is, of a regular, but not to live regularly. These 
seek to share in the Church’s common property, but reject 
the idea of living in community near their church. Certainly, 
this is not the pattern of the Early church,'® and it deviates 
greatly from the discipline of apostolic origin by which all 
were united in heart and soul, sold their land and laid the 
money at the feet of the apostles, and distributed it to each 
according to his need. Not a man of them claimed any of his 
possessions as his own, but everything was held in common.!? 
The prodigal son, on the contrary, said to his father, “Give 
me the share that is coming to me,"? and then wasted all his 
money on prostitutes. Here, indeed, we see the line drawn 
between the chosen and the damned, since the former are 
happy to have what is theirs in common with others. But the 
latter in breaking the bonds of charity, certainly deprive their 
brothers of the things they have in common. For when prop- 
erty is divided, there is certainly no unity in spirit. Clearly, 
charity produces community, while avarice leads to disunity. 
Hence also Luke says, “A man from the crowd said to Je- 
sus"—he was not one of the great, but from the crowd, for 
he was befouled with the stinking filth of avarice: "Master," 
he said, "tell my brother to divide the family property with 
me." When Jesus answered, "My good man, who set me over 
you to judge or arbitrate," he promptly said to those who 
were standing by, "Beware! Be on your guard against greed 
of every kind, because when a man has more than enough, 
his wealth does not give him life.”?! By these words Truth 
clearly shows that some men long to divide common property 


18. For this concept, see Miccoli, Chiesa Gregoriana 225-299. 


19. Cf. Acts 4.32-35. 20. Luke 15.12. 
21. Luke 12.13-15. 
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because they burn with the fire of cupidity and greed. An- 
anias and Sapphira were struck down bodily by the sentence 
of death, not because they divided up common property, but 
because by retaining something that was theirs they did not 
share it with others.?? Because Judas was not content to have 
money in common with the others, he fell into the depths of 
betrayal and lost his position in the community of the apos- 
tles.? By breaking company with Abraham and dividing their 
possessions, Lot was compelled to endure the harsh servitude 
of the barbarians.** Esau with his attachment to hunting, by 
running about through the woodlands lost his birthright. Ja- 
cob by simply living among the tents received the fullness of 
his father's blessing.?* 

(7) In the monastic life, those whom we observe living by 
the rule in the cloisters under the authority of an abbot, we 
indeed call monks. But those whom we see having their own 
property, indiscriminately running about here and there, law- 
lessly living in a dissolute way according to their whims, we 
judge worthy of being called vagabonds, or better, unruly va- 
grants, rather than monks.” Therefore, as there are vagrant 
monks, so also are there vagrant clerics. But the Lord says, 
"He who is not with me is against me, and he who does not 
gather with me scatters."?" Now those who do not gather with 
God by practicing brotherly love, and thus rend the pouch of 
men's souls by spreading discord, lose the fruits of their vir- 
tues, if there be any at all, which as it were they spill out 
through the breach. And so Solomon says of the foolish man, 
that “he gathered wealth and put it into a purse with a hole 
in it.» 

(8) Moreover, we not only call schismatics those who break 
up the unity of the faith, but those too who by the vice of 


22. Cf. Acts 5.1—10. 

23. Cf. Matt 26.14—25; Mark 14.10-20; Luke 22.1—21; John 13.18—26. 
24. Cf. Gen 13.5—12; 14.10-12. 

25. Cf. Gen 27. 

26. See Benedicti regula 1.19. 

27. Luke 11.23; cf. Matt 12.930. 


28. Hag 1.6. Here Damian mistakenly attributes this citation from Haggai 
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pride or avarice remove themselves from fraternal love. Nor 
is faith a greater virtue than love. For since God is love, and 
he who dwells in love is dwelling in God,? he who fails in 
charity is to be no less censured than he who wanders from 
the faith. If one were to observe all the commandments, but 
should fail in one, that is in charity, he is guilty of all, and is 
thus shown to be liable also for heresy. Surely, if according to 
the words of Peter "the devil, like a roaring lion, prowls 
around looking for someone to devour,” he who deserts the 
sheepfold of fraternal community willingly subjects himself 
to the teeth of the cruel beast. When a heifer grazes with the 
herd, it does not fear the attack of the wolf; but when it takes 
off on its own to wander through the woodlands, it will cer- 
tainly satisfv some wild beast's hunger. When geese fly'in for- 
mation they pay little heed to the falcon; but should one of 
them ever lag behind, it will be pierced through by the fal- 
con's beak and will not escape its claws. When bees are in 
their hives they produce honey, and so long as they stay to- 
gether, the sweet product of the honeycomb, which is their 
work, can be placed before kings; but if they go off alone and 
fly about like rogues without their leader, they will surely suf- 
fer from hunger! If one is surrounded by the enemy and 
leaves the tightly drawn battle line, he exposes himself to the 
enemy and becomes a target for his arrows. The Church of 
Christ, as prophetic evidence attests,?? provides strongholds 
of God which enemy attack will not invade, so long as the 
knights of Christ, armed with the weapons of virtue, rally 
together in love and unity of spirit. But whoever becomes an 
unfortunate imitator of Achan and is separated from these 
knights by coveting silver or a bar of gold, will be stoned in 
keeping with the sentence of the true Joshua and all the peo- 
ple.* 

(g) Wherefore, my dear friends, I implore you in your ho- 


29. Cf. 1 John 4.8 and 4.16. 30. 1 Pet 5.8. 

31. Here Damian appears to follow the nonon of antiquity and the earlier 
Middle Ages that bees were led by kings. See Verg. Georg 4.168; Isidore, 
Etyn. 12.83. 

32. Cf. Gen 32.2. 33. Cf. Josh 7.24-25. 
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liness to throw away the leaven of the Pharisees.*! With the 
patriarch Abraham, leave the home of your birth, and 
gather together with the apostles in the upper room near the 
church. With those true renouncers of wealth, Barnabas 
and Stephen,’ put all that you have to common use that the 
Holy Spirit may justly deign to visit you, living in brotherly 
unity. "You are the salt of the earth," but as Truth itself says, 
«If salt becomes tasteless, how is its saltiness to be restored?"*? 
With just a little salt much is sweetened, and by a small num- 
ber of clerics the multitude of the entire Christian people is 
instructed and informed. Just as the bishops are known to 
have obtained the primacy of the twelve apostles, so too 
priests in the Church represent the order of the seventy dis- 
ciples.?? This very thing is figuratively indicated by the en- 
campment of the Israelites at Elim. For twelve apostolic 
springs of water were flowing there, which would water the 
parched hearts of men with the flood of God’s word. Seventy 
palm trees flourished there, just the number of the disciples, 
who would bring the palms of Christ’s victory to a world op- 
pressed by the slavery of the devil’s tyranny. The springs, to 
be sure, watered the palm trees, since the holy bishops over- 
flow with the words on which the rest of the priests in the 
Church thrive without interruption in the hope of heavenly 
reward. Now those who in number are ten times seven, seem 
to indicate that the decalog is fulfilled by the sevenfold grace 
of the Holy Spirit.! And so when the Lord sent these seventy 


34. Cf. Matt 16.6. 35. Cf. Gen 12.4. 

36. Cf. Acts 2.1. 

37. This observation clearly alludes to Barnabas' divestment of property 
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38. Matt 5.13. 
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disciples two by two to go before him, and after admonishing 
them that they who were to teach others should themselves 
live blamelessly, he stated at the outset of their mission as a 
most necessary principle, that they should despise money, 
avoid the filth of avarice, and not possess personal property. 
"Carry no purse or pack," he said, "and travel barefoot."^? In 
Mark he also forbade them to take bread, to have money in 
their belts, or to have a second coat, but with sandals on their 
feet they should go on their journey carrying only a stick. 
Why was this done? Was it only for their benefit? But come 
now, if it was done just for them, why was it recorded in writ- 
ing unless it was also for us? "For whatever was written, was 
written for our own instruction." ! 

(10) So why do we read these words in our churches if it is 
not that the things that we read we should also carry out in 
deeds? It was necessary especially for those who, throughout 
the changing times of succeeding centuries, should take their 
place in office to live in accord with their example. Hence 
God forbids his preachers to possess any earthly thing, so that 
those who are appointed to extinguish the flames of greed in 
the hearts of their audience should themselves take care not 
to loosen the reins on their own ambition and avarice and 
thus cause disaster to others. To this we may add that often 
on his trips the minister of the altar meets up with a beautiful 
woman and experiences a rising passion. For when leaving 
for the church or while returning home, suddenly the evil 
spirit lays a snare by conjuring up the vision of living with a 
woman, or deceptively presents a seductive face for him to 
look at. But how dare one in conscience approach God's altar 
if he is incited by greed or passion? And so it was that the 
sons of Aaron were destroyed by fire that came from God 
because they dared to offer the Lord an illicit fire. For it is 
written: "Now Nadab and Abihu, sons of Aaron, took their 
censers, put fire in them, threw incense on the fire, and pre- 
sented before the Lord fire which he had not commanded. 


42. Luke 104. 49. Cf. Mark 6.8-9. 
44. Rom 15.4. 
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Fire came out from before the Lord and destroyed them; and 
so they died in the presence of the Lord.” The Lord's altars 
will not accept illicit fire, but only that of the love of God. 
And he himself spoke of this: "I have come to set fire to the 
earth, and how I wish it were already kindled!"*^ And so 
whoever burns with the fire of worldly or carnal passion in 
the censer of his heart, and does not fear to take part in the 
sacred mysteries, will, as a result, doubtless be consumed by 
the fire of divine vengeance, of which Scripture says, "And 
now fire will consume his enemies."^ It is quite impossible, 
my brothers, for one who is burdened with fiscal responsibil- 
ities, who by living among and conversing with throngs of 
people is daily involved in their affairs, to take part in the 
sacred mysteries with heart unsullied. It is in these awesome 
sacraments, to be sure, that heaven opens and the angelic 
powers associate with men. What purity, therefore, must cler- 
ics possess, how spotless they must be, and finally, how re- 
moved from every stain of secular affairs, since as compan- 
ions and members of the same household they consort with 
angels and share God's work as distributors of his heavenly 
sacraments. 

(11) I am speaking here, not only of priests, but of all cler- 
ics who from whatever grade of the ministry derive their 
rights to serve the altar. For even though he himself be pure, 
he is often contaminated by associating with evil men. Surely, 
if this did not occur in some cases, the prophet would never 
have complained: “Woe is me," he said, “for I am a man of 
unclean lips and I dwell among a people of unclean lips."*? 
Obviously he stated that he was of unclean lips because he 
lived among those who had unclean lips. Moses is known to 
have endured this very thing in the land of Midian, when he 
subtly inquired why the Lord wished to kill him. For it is 
written: "During the journey, while Moses was encamped for 


45. Lev 10.1-2. 
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the night, the Lord met him, meaning to kill him." ^ It is most 
astonishing to read that the Lord suddenly wished to kill him, 
when he had already made him his close confidant and asso- 
ciate, revealing to him the secrets of his plans and purposes, 
which now he directed to be carried out in obedience to him. 
But without a doubt we are led to believe that from his ex- 
tended stay among the Midianites he had contracted some 
stain of sin, and was therefore to be cleansed by terror and 
bv a correction of his neglect since for the correction of oth- 
ers he was to become the bearer of heavenly commands. His 
wife Zipporah wiselv understood this, and Scripture at once 
goes on to say of her. "Then Zipporah picked up a sharp flint 
and cut off her son's foreskin.“» It would surely have been 
absurd if Moses had appeared to be a gentile in the person 
of his son. since he himself was an Israelite. Therefore, he 
who is to instruct others in the way of holiness must be most 
careful lest. which God forbid, he appear to take the false 
path in anvthing. And thus it happened that the Israelites 
burned with zeal for justice in avenging the crime of Benja- 
min. and still that same people fell before the swords of Ben- 
jamin.*' Who is not surprised that when twice the Lord was 
asked. he twice approved their attack against Benjamin, and 
still twenty-two thousand Israelites fell in the first engage- 
ment. and eighteen thousand in the second? 

(12) What should we understand about these happenings, 
what should we think but that thev who seek to attack the 
maladv of another's wickedness must first be cured of the 
swelling of their own wound. so that thev who are quick to 
purge the evil in others, should themselves be cleansed by 
taking vengeance on themselves? As it says in the Gospels, 
~That one of vou who is faultless should throw the first stone 
at her.^* And so it was right that when consulting with the 
Lord. they should say, "Who of our army shall lead the attack 
against the sons of Benjamin,” and he should answer, “Judah 


49- Exod 4.24. 
50. Exod 4.25. 51. Cf. Judg 20.8-11. 
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shall attack first;"** for since Judah is interpreted to mean 
confession,^5 it was proper that Judah should lead this battle, 
so that they who would help others to confess their sins 
should first seek to correct their own faults through confes- 
sion. 

(13) Wherefore, my friends, if you would stand before the 
people of God as possessing the words of life, a people for 
whom you were appointed to give good example and arnong 
whom you should shine as lights in this world; if you should 
wish, I repeat, to gather a harvest of souls among them and 
call back the errant to the right path of religious practice, you 
should first straighten what is awry in your own lives, if that 
be necessary, and gathering in the school of Christ, you 
should remain together in a common way of life and in una- 
nimity of spirit. There should be among vou no separate 
housing, no division of purpose, no distinction in property. 
Always remember that the Lord disapproved of an altar built 
of hewn stones: "For if you use a chisel on it, vou will profane 
it."59 "They indeed are hewn stones who refuse to live together 
in fraternity, who are unwilling to live with their brothers and 
act together in unity. Christ does not incorporate such as 
these into his own body, because he considers them cut off 
from unity with his members. Rather the altar should be built 
of stones such as those to which the apostle Peter referred: 
"Come, and let yourselves be built. as living stones. into a 
spiritual temple."5* For such a temple the Lord is surelv the 
foundation, and besides him no other can be laid:? he is the 
summit who has become the chief cornerstone." In addition. 
was it only idly that the Lord commanded, “Do not store up 
for yourselves treasure on earth. where it grows rusty and 
moth-eaten, and thieves break in to steal i799 Who, I ask, 
will accept this command if the cleric does not observe it? Will 
it be married people with children to feed, and who bv God's 


54. Judg 20.18. 
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command pay their tithes? He who offers gifts, as Paul says, 
"must have something to offer.”¢' Then how can one who is 
required to chant in choir concentrate on his prayers if he is 
concerned with purses and wallets which some daring hand 
might snatch; if he worries whether his storerooms and barns 
are served by thieves, or whether the bars on the doors are 
strong enough to resist entry, and if he fears that thieves will 
always be breaking in? I may perhaps be lying, but can Truth 
lie when it says, "For where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also"?*? Or perhaps might it be thought better if they 
were to recite the divine office in their rooms, and not labor- 
ing so far away could seek God in the same place they keep 
their property, so that when it is said to them, "Where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also," one could add, not 
inappropriately, "There will your God be also"? 

(14) But since this is no laughing matter, but rather some- 
thing to be deplored, I beg you, my dear brothers and lords, 
do not make light of my observations, but come together in 
the school of Christ under the teaching of the Holy Spirit, so 
that, as he promised, he might be with you now and until the 
end of time, and may afterwards lead you to a happy reward 
in the glory of his Father. I might perhaps displease some of 
you, in that while striving to compel others to live within the 
bounds of the regular life, I myself exceed the limits of epis- 
tolary brevity. But the reader is well rewarded, even if he 
criticizes the ineptitude of the writer, so long as he in the 
meantime wisely profits from his advice. 
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Peter Damian to Henry, the archbishop of Ravenna. Since 1047 the 
question of the validity of simoniacal ordinations had been exercising 
the Roman curia. Two schools of thought on this matter were found 
among the advisers of Pope Leo IX: one, that clerics who had been 
ordained by simonists must be reordained, the opinion of those agree- 
ing with Cardinal Humbert of Silva Candida;! the other. opposing 
reordination, held by those represented by Peter Damian. In the Ro- 
man synod of 1051 Leo had asked all the bishops for their opinion, 
and in this letter Damian responds to the pope's request. His investi- 
gation, based on canon law and historical precedent, led him to the 
conclusion that ordinations by simonists were valid. Perhaps his most 
celebrated work, this letter is called-the Liber gratissimus, “because it was 
written about those who had been ordained gratis by simonists.”? 
(Summer 1052, addendum 1061)’ 


1. Humbert’s work, Libri tres adversus simoniacos, ed. F. Thaner, MGH Ldl 
1 (1891), 95-253; ed. also E. G. Robison, Humberti cardinalis libri tres adversus 
simoniacos, Ph.D. Diss. (Princeton, 1971), is the counterpiece to Damian's 
Liber gratissimus. Whether Damian was the unnamed adversary ofthe frst 
book of Humbert’s work, is highly disputed; see Reindel, Briefe 1.432f., n. 
82. But there can be little doubt that Damian's ideas were the target of Hum- 
bert's wrath. On the other hand, Damian does not name Humbert as his 
opponent. In his other works Damian is ambivalent regarding Humbert. In 
his Letter 72 he says of him, perhaps ironically, “These things were told me 
by Archbishop Humbert, whose words seem to be grounded in apostolic 
truth." Perhaps also the couplet, composed by Damian (Lokrantz, L'opera 
poetica 70, no. XCI), in which Humbert is placed, with the sheep, at the 
pope's right hand, while Damian is assigned to the left with the goats. is 
indicative of the stress that existed between them. 

2. The title, Liber gratissimus, "The Most Gratuitous Book," was given to 
this work by Peter Damian himself. See his Letter 146: "And what I wrote 
in the little work I entitled Liber gratissimus." The meaning of this title is kere 
described in a rubric from MS Paris BN Lat. 2470 (P1). 

$. Lucchesi, Vita nos. 91—94, 2.157, assigned the dates accepted here. L. 
von Heinemann, Liber gratissimus, MGH Ldl 1 (1891), 15-75, dated the work 
for the summer of 1052. But because the MS base from which he worked 
was too limited, he supposed that the letter had appeared in three different 
editions. Reindel, however (Briefe 385—388, n. 3) has demonstrated that Let- 
ter 40, originally addressed to Henry, the archbishop of Ravenna, contained 
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Verses on Simonists 


Simon the forger's anvil God destroys, his coinéd hoard, 
He overturns his pesulential stalls. 

The thief creeps through the postern gate defiled, 

The shepherd freely comes by wideflung door. 

Yet where the monger's criminous deals are not, 

Nor purse swells heavy with its venal gold, 

The vendor is no bar, for trade is clean. 

Where money fails, what harm can wealth inflict, 

Or damage to the trees a fouléd hand? 

An ailing healer oft whole rice prescribes, 

Lamed’ sires boxers; blind, sighted brood beget, 

Titans from bedfast, comely from gnarled have sprung. 
Nor must the child with forebear’s crime be charged. 
Each bears his burden, free from another’s stain. 


The Work, Entitled “The Most Gratuitous Book,” 
of the Lowly Monk, Peter Damian 


jO SIR HENRY;? the venerable bishop of the see of Ra- 
sai] venna, Peter, the humblest servant of Christ's life- 
me | giving cross, sends greeting in that same mystery. 


41 chapters, and that only the Addendum, explaining that he was now sub- 
mitting it to the Holy See, was appended in 1061 after the Easter synod held 
in April of that year. 

4. The Latin word used here is mancifites, a variant of mancipedis (?) 
meaning ‘lame’ or ‘bearing guilt.’ See Lokrantz 74 C, line 11, and n. to line 
11. 

5. Henry was chosen archbishop of Ravenna during Lent of 1052; see 
Hermann of Reichenau, Chron. 131. Lent of that year extended from 4 
March to 19 April. His consecration did not occur till 14 March 1053 in 
Rimini; see Mabillon, Annales 538.743; Schwartz, Bistümer 157f. Lucchesi, 
Vita no. 91, is in error in stating that he was the vice chancellor of Emperor 
Henry III. Nothing is known of his background, though he was certainly 
German. J. Fleckenstein, Die Hofkapelle der deutschen Könige 2 (Schriften der 
MGH 16, 1966), 291, conjectures that Henry belonged to the staff of the 
royal chapel. On his reaction to Damian's dedication of this letter to him, see 
the Addendum at the end of Letter 40; see also Dressler, Petrus Damiani 108 
n. 126, who thought that this letter might first have circulated anonymously; 
on which see Laqua, Traditionen 320f. 
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(2) Since by the gift of God you were recently consecrated 
bishop, I thought that no more appropriate literary offering 
could be presented to you than one written about bishops. I 
am sure that it has not escaped your holiness that for three 
years now a great discussion has occurred in three Roman 
synods® concerning those who were consecrated gratis by si- 
monists,? and that grave doubt and confusion is expressed 
daily even in this region, especially since, in the growing at- 
mosphere of uncertainty, it has come to the point that some 
bishops have reordained clerics who had been promoted by 
them. Wherefore, some of my brothers, urged on presumably 
by charity, demand and, if I can use the expression, compel 
me with the violence of their request to overcome my reluc- 
tance at this moment of necessity to be of some help, and at 
least to write some short treatise explaining my point of view 
in this matter. But for some time now I have declined, hoping 
first to receive permission from the most blessed bishop of 
the Apostolic See. It was delivered recently as he was about 
to journey this way.? For it was my view that I would be free 
to discuss any ecclesiastical subject if the authority to do so 
should come to me from the head of the Church himself. But 
since I remembered that in the last synod? the venerable pope 
had already asked all the bishops in the name of God, together 
to implore God's mercy, that he reveal to them in their doubt 
the decision that should be reached in this subtle matter, I 


6. This reference is usually understood to include the three Roman syn- 
ods held by Leo IX in 1049, 1050, and 1051. In these synods the attitude of 
the Holy See stiffened over the issue of the validity of simoniacal orders, and 
in this letter Damian himself states that Leo IX at first considered such or- 
ders invalid. But when the participants in the synod pointed out that admin- 
istration of the sacraments would cease, far and wide, this position was 
altered. For full bibliographical coverage of this matter, see Reindel, Briefe 
1.390—392, n. 9. : 

7. Damian here limits the discussion only to those who had received or- 
dination from simonist bishops without paying for this service, and whether 
their orders were valid. 

8. See Steindorff, Heinrich III 2.181, n. 8; Neukirch 95 maintains that this 
statement could refer only to Leo's trip from Benevento to Padua in July 
1052. Lucchesi, Vita no. 91, citing JL 542f., states that Leo IX was in Padua 
in July/August 1052. 

9. The synod of April 1051. 
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judged that it would be totally in compliance with his com- 
mand if by word or in writing I should, with the help of God's 
grace, be able to solve such a knotty problem concerning the 
Church.!° Wherefore, firmly hoping in him "Who opens the 
book and breaks its seals,"!! I am setting forth to answer this 
question, and since I am not eloquent, with zeal for the charge 
delegated to me, I will at least attempt to communicate with 
gestures and nods where I do not know how to speak. 


That Even Though Christ Bestows His Gifts Through Many, the 
Fullness of All Grace Still Remains in Him 


(3) It is clear that from the very beginning of man's re- 
demption Christ Jesus, the mediator between God and man, 
organized his Church in such fashion that, on the one hand, 
he distributed his spiritual gifts through ministers of his 
word, and still as their source retained within himself the full- 
ness of all graces.?? For the very apostle who says, “We have 
this treasure in earthen vessels,"!? also acknowledged that “in 
the heart of Jesus are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge."!* If, however, all treasures without exception are 
found in the heart of Jesus, what then remains to be stored 
up in the earthen vessels of men? Yet what he possesses 
wholly by nature, they have through grace by partaking of 
him according to their capacity. For it has been said of them 
that "this is the work of one and the same Spirit, who distrib- 


10. Even though he was not yet a bishop, Damian felt himself obliged to 
follow the pope's request. This might explain why he did not send his work 
directly to the pope, but to Archbishop Henry of Ravenna instead. Laqua, 
Traditionen 321f., referring to the salutation and to title XL, thinks that, be- 
sides requesting theological review of his work, Damian also clearly recog- 
nized Ravenna as a center of reform. 

11. Rev 5.5. 

12. See Augustine, /n Johannis evangelium tractatus CXXIV, ed. R. Willems, 
CC 36 (1954), 5.9,45; F. Seekel, Geistige Grundlagen Petrus Damianis untersucht 
am Liber Gratissimus, Ph.D. Diss. (Berlin, 1933), 36. 

13. 2 Cor 4.7. 

14. Col 2.3. For the variant “in the heart of Jesus,” see Beuron 24.2 (1966— 
1971), 393, where the only other source is Bede, Homeliarum evangelii libri duo 
1.6, ed. D. Hurst, CC 122 (1955), 61. 
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utes different gifts to different people just as he chooses."!5 
But John the Baptist says of the only-begotten Son, "It is not 
by measure that God gives the Spirit":^ and again, "Of his 
fullness we have all received."1? 

(4) Since, therefore, all the just draw their vital energy from 
this one source, it is always necessary for them to go back to 
him with gratitude. They are convinced that they cannot re- 
ceive the gifts of divine grace from any other, unless he from 
whom they certainly derive bestows them. They, indeed, who 
deem themselves indebted to man and not to God for divine 
favor, must necessarily wither away in their weakness just as 
if they had been deprived of moisture from its source. Nor 
are they able to produce moisture of themselves so long as 
they forget to draw from the prime fullness of the source for 
the abundance of their growth. Hence Solomon aptly says, 
"Into the sea all rivers go, and yet the sea is never filled, and 
still to their source the rivers return that they may flow 
again."!? Luke the evangelist mystically describes this ebb and 
flow of spiritual streams when he says that "after Jesus had 
called the twelve apostles together, he gave them power and 
authority over all devils and to cure diseases, and he sent 
them out to proclaim the kingdom of God.”! Notice here the 
flow of the rivers. And afterwards he added, “On their return 
the apostles gave him an account of all they had done.” 
Here we have the ebb. Hence, “to their source the rivers re- 
turn," because each of the elect is certain that he is indebted 
to him from whom he has drawn everything from which his 
spirituality flows. Hence Paul also says, "There is a variety of 
gifts but always the same Spirit; there are all sorts of services, 
but always the same Lord; and there are varieties of working, 
but it is the same God who inspires them all in everyone."?! 
Clearly, by speaking first of the Spirit, and then adding Lord, 
and finally including the word God, he is demonstrating that 


15. 1 Cor 12.11. 16. John 3.34. 
17. John 1.16. 18. Eccl 1.7. 
19. Luke 9.1-2. 20. Luke g.10. 


21. 1 Cor 12.4-6. 
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the Holy Trinity, truly one God, is beyond doubt the author 
of all graces. He it is who distributes his gifts and by a hidden 
providence determines in each his merits and the variety of 
his functions. 


That a Bishop Is the External Minister, 
but That God Consecrates Unseen 

(5) Wherefore, one must believe in the fullness of faith that 
Christ delegates to his ministers the office of ecclesiastical or- 
dination in such a way, that he primarily retains within him- 
self the sacrament of all orders, and grants his servants the 
ministry of promoting co-servants in such a way, that he 
transfers to no one the right itself or the power of ordina- 
tion.? For even though bishops seem to ordain by reason of 
the office of ordaining enjoined upon them, it is he really that 
ordains who invisibly confers the Holy Spirit. There is one, 
indeed, who prays but another who hears the prayer; the one 
who asks, differs from him who approves the petitions. What 
man dares to compare himself to Peter and John? And yet it 
is said of them that when they were sent to Samaria to impose 
hands on those who had been baptized, they prayed for them 
and they received the Holy Spirit. Therefore, it was not 
from their bounty but because of their ministry, and in effect, 
not as a result of their gift but of their prayer that the Holy 
Spirit entered into those who believed. For there is one high 
priest, one supreme pontiff who entered only once, not just 
any holy of holies, but into heaven itself to appear before the 
face of God on our behalf?^ It is from him, clearly, as from 
its summit, that all priesthood is poured out upon the mem- 
bers of the Church, and from him that all that is sacred ineff- 
ably has its growth. Hence, when he sent out his disciples to 
baptize he did not hand over to them the power of the sac- 
rament but commanded their obedience; he did not cause 


22. See Augustine, Jn loh. CC 36.6.6, 56 and 7.3, 68; Seekel, Grundlagen 
37- 
23. Cf. Acts 8.14-17; Augustine, /n loh. CC 36.6.18, 62f.; Seekel, Grun- 
dlagen 38. 

24. Cf. Heb 9.24-25. 
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them to become the authors of baptism but its ministers. For 
when he says, “Go into the whole world, baptize all nations in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit,"?5 he clearly shows that it was not they but he undoubt- 
edly who was the author of baptism, in whose name they bap- 
tized. Hence also John the Baptist states, "He who sent me to 
baptize with water had said to me, "The man on whom you 
see the Spirit come down and rest is the one who baptizes.' "?6 
And still John the evangelist says, "Even though it was not 
Jesus who had baptized but his disciples"? Note that the 
Lord did not baptize, and still it is said of him, "He is the one 
who baptizes,"?? because no matter who may exercise the min- 
istry of baptism, it is still he who produces the sacrament with 
its profound effect. 


That as There Is Only One Who Baptizes, so It Is One 
and the Same Who Preeminently Ordains 

(6) But if someone perhaps should object at this point that 
baptism for human rebirth is one thing and ordination to 
ecclesiastical dignity is quite another, I will say that whatever 
I believe in this context about baptism, I also subscribe to 
completely in the matter of ordination. For, since baptism is 
the origin and the first beginning of all that is a sacrament in 
the Church, as baptism is from God and not from man, so 
too all ecclesiastical ordination pertains especially to him from 
whom the fullness of all blessings flows. It is, of course, in 
this connection that the Apostle says, "Who has blessed us with 
all the spiritual blessings of heaven."?? Nor, indeed, would 
even baptism or any other consecration at all be considered 
something important, except in regard to the Holy Spirit who 
is imparted through their instrumentality. “For,” as it is said, 
*what is water, but water? Yet, a word is added to the element, 
and at the descent of the Spirit it becomes a sacrament.” 


25. Matt 28.19; for variants from the Vulgate, see Sabatier 3.1Sof. 

26. John 1.33. 27. John 4.2. 

28. John 1.33. 29. Eph 1.3. 

30. Augustine, In Joh. CC 36.80.3, 529; Seekel, Grundlagen 39. On the 
problem of the sacraments of baptism and orders, see N. M. Haring, “The 
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Since, therefore, in both kinds of sanctification the sum total 
and the grandeur consist in this that the Holy Spirit is re- 
ceived, either by those who are baptized or by those who are 
ordained. Just as baptism is not attributed to human capacity 
or power but to God as its author, so also in every circum- 
stance must each ordination in the Church be ascribed to 
him, for God's manifold grace is at work in both, so that the 
former might obtain absolution of sins, and the latter might 
be promoted to the ranks of spiritual dignity. The former, 
after putting off the old man with his false deeds, to be 
clothed with the new, the latter, that as priests of God they 
may be vested with justice;3! the former, that like newborn 
babes, they might hunger for pure spiritual milk, the latter, 
that they might arrive at maturity in the fullness of Christ. 
Grace is active in the former, making them adopted sons, but 
in the latter that they might become servants and stewards of 
the mysteries of God.?* In the first instance, indeed, they are 
reborn by the Spirit; but in the latter, by order of the same 
Spirit, they are now chosen to beget sons of God. 


That Along with Baptism the Lord Also Received Priestly Rights 


(7) It is therefore a statement of pure and perfect faith, that 
like baptism, priestly ordination is in no way contaminated by 
the defect of sordid ministers, nor damaged by another's 
crime. No matter how scandalous or involved in countless 
crimes the consecrator might be, the one ordained suffers no 
loss to his sacred office on this account, nor is he deprived of 
any heavenly grace. For it is not because of the quality of the 
bishop, but by reason of the office in which he functions that 
the mystery of ordination is transmitted to another,” nor is it 


Augus" nin Axiom Nulli Sacraments injuria facienda est," Mediaral Stud- 
be: 16 (1624), £77117, esp. es; PU Carletti, "La nozione di sacramento in San 
Pier Dzrrizni^ in Fonts A-4llana wells seita da secoli XI e XIIL Atti del II 
convegno CA cer. ro di studi avellantini (1978), 395-404, Esp. 402. 

31. Eph 4.24; cf. Ps 151.5. 

3z. Cl. 1 Pet 2.9; Eph 4.13. 

33. CL Eph 1.5: 1 Cor 4.1. 

24. Cf. Augustire, [n th. CC 96.5.19, 52; Pascasius Radbertus, De corpore 
a sanguine Domini, ed. E. Paulus, CCCM 16 (1659), 12.£0; Seckel, Grundlagen 
4n. 
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necessary to inquire into the consecrator's manner of life but 
only into the ministry that he received. For just as there are 
many who exercise the office of baptizing, and yet there is 
but one who baptizes; so also, even though there are many 
bishops, there is only one who specifically ordains by his own 
right. It was, indeed, in that very dove which hovered over 
the Lord after his baptism?* that he received the rights of the 
true priesthood along with the sacrament of baptism, when 
the oil of jubilation, of which the psalmist sings, flowed over 
him: "God, your God,” he says, “has anointed you with the 
oil of gladness, above all your fellows.”” 

(8) The proof that our Redeemer, along with baptism, re- 
ceived also the sacrament of the priesthood is evident from 
this that after his baptism he at once began to preach, to 
choose disciples, and to glow with new miracles. This we do 
not find him doing up to this time, even from a careful read- 
ing of the gospel text. Hence it is that Holy Church has 
derived from its very head this normative practice and pre- 
serves it faithfully, that following the example of the Lord 
himself no one may become a bishop who is not vet thirty 
years of age. For unless it had been a cerzain belief that, to- 
gether with baptism, the Lord had received the priesthood 
also, why would canonical authority so strongly have forb:d- 
den anyone to aspire to the mitre before reaching the age at 
which Christ had been baptized?*" 

(g) Why, moreover, should the case of the Lord’s age be 
used in the matter of receiving episcopal honors if it was not 
believed that at that time the Lord had received bapusm 
along with the priesthood? Just as in his human nature he 
received both baptism and the priesthood for our salvation. 
insofar as he is God, he is both the author and minister of 
both sacraments. Of this the Apostle says, "Where he has en- 


35. Cf. Matt 3.16; Mark 1.10; John 1.32. 

36. Ps 44.8. 

37- The canonical source for his contention that a candidate for episcopal 
consecration must be go years of age is the Concilium Neocaesariense 11, ed. 
C. H. Turner, Ecclesiae occidentals monumenta iuris antiquissima. Canonum et 
conciliorum graecorum interpretationes latinae 2.1 (1907), 132f.; cf. Bur- 
chard, Decretum 2.g—10.627 AB; Ryan, Sources 37, no. 47. 
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tered before us on our behalf, to become a high priest for 
ever after the order of Melchizedek.” The holy apostles 
themselves are not reported to have been ordained by the 
Lord in any other context but the reception of baptism. Nor 
do we actually read that they were immersed in the waters of 
baptism, but rather that they carried out the command to 
baptize, by which they were ordered to baptize those who be- 
lieve in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit. Moreover, since the Lord said to them, "John 
baptized with water but you, not many days from now, will 
be baptized with the Holy Spirit,” it is clear that they re- 
ceived the sacrament of complete baptism, together with an 
all pervading ordination, at the time when the Holy Spirit 
descended upon them in a variety of tongues. Since, there- 
fore, we see both the Lord and the apostles receiving both 
sacraments together at the very beginning of man's redemp- 
tion, it is evident that baptism is the foundation and principle 
of ecclesiastical ordination, in the sense that he who is rec- 
ognized as exercising primacy over baptism is also believed 
without the slightest doubt to be the author of ordination. 


That Since One Would Not Venture Being Rebaptized, There 
Is No Reason Why He Should Be Reordained 

(10) With this in mind, since one who is baptized even by 
a heretic is not to be rebaptized, I see no reason why one who 
is promoted by a so-called simonist should be either deposed 
or reordained. For if baptism administered by a murderer or 
by an adulterer or even by a heretic must be considered valid, 
and that, by reason of the gospel statement, "The man on 
whom you see the Spirit come down and rest is the one who 
baptizes,"4? there is no reason at all why also in ordinations*! 
we should not refer to the identical author of both sacra- 
ments, and with equal force be able to say he is the one who 
ordains. Did the dove indeed descend with the power of bap- 


38. Heb 6.20. 39. Acts 1.5. 

40. John 1.33. 

41. Cf. Collectio Dionysio-Hadriana (PL 67.314A), Decretum Anastasii 7; JK 
744. See also Ryan, Sources 37, no. 48. 
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tizing upon the mediator between God and men and not de- 
scend with the power of ordination? For what does the 
baptized person receive if not the Holy Spirit? And similarly, 
what but the Holy Spirit comes to him who is ordained? If, 
therefore, one baptized by some infamous person is not re- 
baptized because we believe him to have received the Holy 
Spirit, it is not because of his worth but by reason of his of- 
fice; and that this derives not from him but from Christ, of 
whom alone it is specifically said, “He it is who baptizes";? 
and also, since he who is ordained receives none other than 
the same Holy Spirit, and that from the very same Christ, 
there appears to be absolutely no reason to distinguish be- 
tween a baptized and an ordained person in this regard. 
Therefore, of things having the same cause one must have 
the same opinion, unless perhaps one is to conclude that 
there is one Holy Spirit who is given at ordination and an- 
other at baptism. But who would rashly presume such a sac- 
rilegious thing in view of the Apostle's clear statement, "There 
is one God, one faith, one baptism”; and again, "If some 
one comes and preaches another Christ than the one we 
preached, or received a different Christ from the one you 
received, or a different gospel from the one you accepted, 
you might submit to it readily enough.”* To this we might 
add, as witnessed by canonical authority, that rebaptism is 
forbidden, so that the name of the Blessed Trinity in which 
baptism is administered does not appear to be voided.* But 
if this is the reason why one should not be rebaptized, to 
whom does this more obviously apply than to someone or- 
dained by a simonist, who not only ordains in the name of 
the Blessed Trinity, but also totally observes every prescrip- 
tion of Catholic ordination? Yet, a simonist, even though he 
has become a heretic through his shady trafficking,* is still 


42. John 1.33. 49. Eph 4.5. 

44. 2 Cor 11.4. 

45. See Ryan, Sources 37, no. 49 where he cites Burchard, Decretum 
4:39.734BC. 

46. On the evaluation of simony as a heresy, see Gilchrist, Simoniaca ha- 
eresis 217, and the literature there cited. 
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by faith a Catholic, and his condemnation apparently derives 
rather from ambition than from disbelief. Although, if we 
carefully examine Peter's judgment hurled at Simon, not even 
Simon's faith is found to be innocent: "You and your money,” 
he said, "may you come to a bad end, for thinking God's gift 
is for sale!"*? For by saying, “for thinking God's gift is for 
sale," he clearly indicated that Simon then believed that if he 
should pay the price, he would in justice receive the Holy 
Spirit and in the bargain the power to perform miracles. 


That Ordination, If It Is Catholic, Is Also Valid 


(11) Simonists in our own day, however, since they have 
little hope of being famous for their miracles, do not desire 
the Holy Spirit nor his gifts, but inflamed by their ambition 
of procuring a bishropric, strive only for a place in the sun. 
Therefore, with respect to the faith they are sound; but in 
relation to the mechanics of moneymaking they are caught in 
the damnable meshes of simony. We hear of two originators 
of this heresy, one emerging like a plague in the writings of 
the prophets, the other surfacing in apostolic times: Gehazi, 
who appears as the teacher of the sellers, and Simon, the 
original of the buyers.*? And so, their followers, inasmuch as 
they are no different in their fault, are not distinguishable in 
their condemnation. Yet, if their ordination is properly Cath- 
olic, even though they approach unworthily, they fully receive 
the holy office of the priesthood. For the power of the Holy 
Spirit is the same, both when his grace is sold and when it is 
given freely. Nor does the power of God lose its proper effec- 
tiveness because of transactions that flow from human per- 
verseness. Obviously, our Savior himself, just as he was sold 
and that pestiferous sum of money was already bulging the 
purse of the traitor, restored the ear of the servant Malchus 
even as he fell into the hands of his persecutors.?? And so he 
clearly demonstrated how much more powerful he was than 
those who now held him captive. That he did not work mir- 


47. Acts 8.20; for variants from the Vulgate, cf. Sabatier 9.527. 
48. Cf. 2 Kgs 5; Acts 5. 
49. Cf. John 18.10; Luke 22.51. 
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acles when Herod importuned him, resulted not from a lack 
of power but because he wished it so. For he who made the 
request was unworthy, while effective power was not wanting 
to him from whom results were expected. Moreover, when he 
hung on the cross, after breathing his last, as the earth trem- 
bled and the sun was darkened, the temple veil was also rent, 
the rocks were split, and the dead arose*”—all of these events 
clearly attest that he was no less powerful during his death 
agony, than now that he is lifted up to sit at the right hand 
of his father's glory. 

(12) In the same way also we are compelled to believe of 
the Holy Spirit, that he possesses the same power, both when 
it appears, as it were, that he is the victim of venality and 
when he is bestowed through the gratuitous imposition of 
hands. And thus, just as our Redeemer, when he was sold and 
when he suffered, could not be weakened in his majesty, so 
also the Holy Spirit, even though the sad specter of venality 
creeps in, in no way suffers a loss of the power that is his. 
Even though to all appearances the priest seems to be func- 
tioning, it is Christ himself, the true priest and supreme pon- 
tiff, who grants his gifts to those who approach him with 
varying results. For some, indeed, his gifts lead to salvation, 
for others to damnation.?! To be sure, the gift is altogether 
good, even though he who accepts it is unworthy.? A good 
physician, surely, would not give his patient poison to drink.^? 
Was not the morsel which the Lord handed to Judas, good 
for him?** But that which was the cause of salvation, for him 
became a means of damnation because he was not at peace 
when he accepted the instrument of peace. All of us surely 
know that the mystery of the Eucharist, which we receive 
from the sacred altar, is indeed good, whether we be just or 
sinners. Neither does the good man receive something better, 


50. Cf. Matt 27.51—52. 

51. Cf. Augustine, Jn Joh. CC 36.6.14-15, 61; Seekel, Grundlagen 44f. 
52. Cf. Pascasius, De corpore 12.80; Seekel, Grundlagen 45. 
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nor the bad man something worse.?9 And still the Apostle says 
that "the unworthy recipient eats and drinks his own condem- 
nation without recognizing the Body of the Lord." *? 

(13) If, therefore, it is the Body of Christ that the unworthy 
person receives, obviously for the evil man a good thing turns 
into a disaster, while for the good it is meant to provide sal- 
vation. Nor can we call a thing evil just because it proves 
harmful, nor, in consequence, does it cease being a sacrament 
because the one who receives it is accursed. We should rather 
assert that one and the same thing became the occasion of 
death for the unworthy, while for the good it provided a 
means of salvation.5? Therefore, we must believe without a 
doubt that if ordination to any rank is granted within the 
Catholic Church, namely, within the unity of orthodox belief, 
and where both possess the true faith, whatever is given by a 
good minister to a good recipient is also effectively tendered 
by an evil minister to an evil recipient, because this sacrament 
does not depend upon the merits of the minister or the recip- 
ient, but upon the rite ordained within the Church and on 
the invocation of the name of God.* And since, just as there 
is one who baptizes, and without doubt it is one and the same 
who ordains, that which is granted through the abundant 
generosity of Christ is not deserved by the recipient. While 
“he makes his sun rise on the good and bad alike, and sends 
the rain on the honest and the dishonest,”® why should we 
marvel that he pours forth a shower of his grace on a barren 
strand? Why is it novel if he also strikes the eyes of the blind 
with his radiant splendor so that they might rightly sing in 
the words of the unhappy Balaam, "The oracle of the man," 
he says, "whose eye was closed; the oracle of him who hears 


56. Cf. Pascasius, De corpore 12.76; Augustine, In Ioh. CC 36.6.8, 57. 
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the words of God, who knows the teaching of the Most High, 
and sees the vision of the Almighty, falling down, but having 
his eyes uncovered."e! 


That Balaam Was a Simonist and Still Did Not 
Lose the Spirit of Prophecy 

(14) Now, whence did this offspring of avarice have the 
power to see such mighty deeds and to announce with such 
clarity and exactness the redemption of the world that would 
occur in the distant future, if he were not endowed with the 
presence of the Holy Spirit? For, as the celebrated doctor says, 
“Who knows what a man is but the man’s own spirit within 
him? In the same way, only the Spirit of God knows what God 
is; 9? especially since the same Scriptures also say that "the 
Spirit of God came upon him, and he took up his discourse, 
and said" $5 just what we previously quoted. Do we say that 
the gift of the Holy Spirt is not granted by a simonist? Are 
we not aware that the heresy of simony was already thriving 
in the time of this very Balaam? Did he not attempt to sell 
the grace of the Holy Spirit when, as he was promised his 
price, he produced his divination? For so the Scriptures state 
that the elders of Moab asked him, "with the fees for divina- 
tion in their hand."5* And yet again he sent other messengers 
to him saying, “Thus says Balak, son of Zippor, ‘Do not delay 
coming to me; I am prepared to do you honor, and whatever 
you wish I will give you. "55 He was certainly afire with a love 
of money, but still through him the Holy Spirit announced 
profound mysteries. 

(15) So there we have Balaam and Balak, both obviously at 
cross suits with God, both proven to be hostile to God's peo- 
ple, yet one is eager to buy the gift of divine grace and the 
other is ready to sell. And still, the former, beyond his deserts, 
made known secrets of prophetic revelation, while the latter, 
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indeed, heard them unworthily. And that we might wonder 
the more at the generosity of God's goodness, when Balaam 
tried to curse, contrary to his intention he pronounced a 
blessing: "I received a command to bless," he said, "and I 
cannot refuse the blessing.”® By the power of God a muzzle 
had been fastened about his mouth and he was unable to use 
his tongue in any other way but in the manner the directing 
Holy Spirit wished it to turn. His tongue fought with his will, 
and he was unable to cause the turbulent brackishness, which 
his precondemned mind had conceived, to flow from his 
mouth. Wherefore, since he could not hurl curses at the peo- 
ple of God as he had been requested, he had recourse to 
deception and placed the Midianite stumbling block in their 
path.” If he, therefore, who wished to curse was never able 
to produce his curses, are we not compelled to reach the same 
conclusion about simonists, in whom the mind and the tongue 
are certainly at one in blessing? But he, who had irreverently 
abused the office of prophet, how did he with this privileged 
grace that had been given him end his career? After relating 
the victory of the people of Israel, the Scriptures then went 
on to say, “They also put Balaam son of Beor to the sword.”® 

(16) In the same way, too, simonists and other criminals 
may devote themselves to receiving ministries in the Church, 
and from the kindness of the giver they acquire the gift of 
heavenly grace; and still they do not escape the just reward 
of their excesses. For that which was intended for the salva- 
tion of those who are worthy is turned for them into their 
destruction. And from this they fall into the danger of eternal 
death while others, from the same source, are striving more 
vigorously to grasp the rewards of life. Anyone, certainly, who 
scans with a sharp eye the pages of Scripture which tell of 
the aforementioned Balaam, does not at all doubt that this 
unhappy man was truly a complete simonist—except that Si- 
mon, from whom this detestable title takes its name, had not 
yet existed—and had put his grace of prophecy up for sale; 
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and that despite it all the Holy Spirit had clearly spoken 
through him; and, what is no less marvelous, while his heart 
was already aflame with the fires of concupiscence, God day 
and night nevertheless spoke to him like a friend. And lest, 
perhaps, he be thought to lack the Holy Spirit, since Moses 
calls him a soothsayer, you should carefully read the words of 
this same account and you will find Moses stating that “when 
he saw Israel encamped in their tents,”® the spirit of God 
suddenly came on him and at once inspired him as a real 
prophet to discourse in prophecy. And therefore, while being 
a prophet, he is called a soothsayer, because he whom divine 
favor had raised to prophetic dignity was, by his own deprav- 
ity, dishgured with the obscene name of soothsayer. Here we 
must consider the depth and subtlety of God's judgment, and 
what is more, how much God is to be feared for his deeds 
among mankind,” since in fact this miserable man, on ac- 
count of his wicked crime, did not lose the grace that he had 
once acquired, and still because of the very grace that he had 
abused, was unable because of his unworthiness to avoid the 
sentence of God's vengeance. Why should we marvel that al- 
mighty God, who is always what he is and does not experience 
change,"! should nevertheless still preserve the ancient rights 
of his judgment and retain the same norms by which he cus- 
tomarily acted; that what he did in the case of Balaam he 
should do no differently today with those who behave in sim- 
ilar ways; and that, while exercising his bounteous goodness 
in granting his gifts to the unworthy, he at the same time 
decrees in his justice to inflict on them the punishment that 
they deserve? 


That the Prophetic Spirit Took Possession of 

the Reprobate, Saul, and His Men-at-Arms 
(17) This too is not unknown, that when Saul directed his 
agents to seize David, and when they, according to the actual 
account, “saw the company of prophets prophesying, and 
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Samuel there as their leader, the spirit of the Lord also came 
upon Saul’s agents, and they began to prophesy."?? And when 
Saul sent still other agents a second and a third time, and 
they too fell into an ecstasy, Saul at last became angry, as 
Scripture relates, and he himself went to Ramah. Before he 
arrived, however, the spirit of God came upon him too, and 
all that day, stripped of his clothes, he prophesied with the 
rest in the presence of Samuel. Therefore, why should we 
marvel that evil men, as the full measure of their damnation, 
should receive the gifts of God of which they are unworthy, 
when it was granted to Saul himself, whom God had rejected, 
whom even now the devil had grown accustomed to torment- 
ing quite frequently, not only to receive for an hour the spirit 
of God, but along with his agents was permitted to prophesy 
at length? Aroused by the poison of violent anger and burn- 
ing with the fire of malice and hate, and, without dwelling on 
the point immoderately, emptied of God, he was irrevocably 
enslaved to the spirit of evil. And still, after he had come to 
the place where the company of prophets was prophesying, 
the spirit of God suddenly seized him and took possession of 
him like a fire that leaps to consume an object in its path. It 
should not, therefore, appear incredible that in the Holy 
Church which undoubtedly is the throne of God, the sanctu- 
ary of the Holy Spirit, and the repository of all heavenly gifts, 
an unworthy person should receive sacramental grace with 
which he fails to conform by intent or by a worthy life7* This 
is true precisely because it is not deserved by the grantor or 
the recipient but is a gift of the supreme Benefactor. One 
does not read that the spirit breathes where he is deserved, 
but rather it is said, “He breathes wherever he wishes,"?5 so 
that actually spiritual grace, which flows from the liturgical 
practices of the Church, derives from the will of God rather 
than from the deserts of men. 

(18) For the Holy Spirit does not always come in response 
to one's merit, but he always remains in each one according 
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to his deserts, that is, to procure his salvation. This is why 
Truth says, "If anyone loves me, he will keep my word, and 
my Father will love him, and we shall come to him and make 
our home with him.""* If one promises to come to his lover, 
and also states immediately that he will make his home there, 
it becomes perfectly clear that God abides in some and is only 
a guest in others. In the same vein he also says, “On him who 
is humble and calm and who trembles at my word, upon him 
will my spirit rest,"? as if to say plainly, Yes, he will come to 
others, but he will rest upon this one precisely because he is 
worthy. For just as before our time it was said that the Holy 
Spirit, when favorably disposed and appeased, grants peace 
to those who are gentle and humble of heart,? and when in 
opposition and hostile, he produces restlessness in those who 
are hard and proud. Such restlessness was symbolized by the 
tiny mosquitoes over which Pharaoh's magicians failed, say- 
ing, "This is the finger of God,"? admitting that the Holy 
Spirit residing in Moses was their opponent. It is indeed 
proper that the Holy Spirit, who is the third person of the 
Blessed Trinity, should be presented in opposition to restless 
men, symbolized by the plague of mosquitoes which was the 
third plague. Such unrest was experienced by Jehu who, 
when inspired by divine fervor, became violently angry and 
took vengeance on God's enemies, especially the devotees of 
Baal, but who himself did not abandon the golden idols which 
Jeroboam had worshiped.” 


What the Doctors Think About Baptism and 
the Eucharist of the Lord’s Body 


(19) As we know, three principal sacraments are commonly 
received in the Holy Church, namely, baptism, the saving 
mystery of the Body and Blood of the Lord, and the ordina- 
tion of clerics. On baptism, St. Augustine in the Explanation 
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of John the Evangelist?! and Pascasius in his book On the Eucha- 
rist of the Body of the Lord** are in such agreement in their 
discussions that they state that these sacraments do not be- 
come better when effected by good priests, nor worse by bad 
priests. Thus, whether these sacraments are confected by 
thieves, or adulterers, or even by murderers, they differ in no 
way from the sacraments which holy priests produce. For any- 
one who has diligently read these works, this fact is clearly 
beyond debate. On the ordination of clerics, however, there 
has not been much discussion, because after the two prior 
sacraments were explained in clear terms, no doubt or hesi- 
tation remained about the third. Now, however, by acting im- 
moderately, human curiosity propounds a new question be- 
fore the world, and by closer scrutiny that results in lesser 
vision, tries to impose darkness onto the clear light. How, they 
ask, is the grace of the Holy Spirit given through evil men or 
received by them? They are not aware that it is by the grace 
of the Holy Spirit that orders of ecclesiastical dignity them- 
selves are received, which, indeed, the Holy Spirit who dis- 
poses the rights of his Church, renders valid, whether an 
unworthy person bestows or receives them. For as the blessed 
Jerome says, "Bishop, priest, and deacon are not titles of 
merit, but of office." 5? Similarly, in the case of a tribune, who 
is himself a poor specimen, or of some one baseborn pro- 
moted by him to military status, the general would still con- 
firm everything that was done to preserve discipline in his 
army. Nor does he overthrow the tribune's established com- 
mand if he has not yet degraded the tribune from his proper 
rank. Yet, on the other hand, someone will say, “Note what 
the gospel states: “The man who does not enter by the door, 
but climbs in some other way, is nothing but a thief or a rob- 
ber.'"** So be it, that one who steals in secret is regularly 
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accused of theft or robbery; for me, however, who came in 
through the door, his action in no way makes me an accom- 
plice in his crime. Let him, therefore, suffer the punishmen 
for his crime so long as the disadvantage of someone else’s 
guilt does not involve me, nor render me culpable of ano h- 
er’s Sin, Since my own purity and innocence free me from any 
charge. 

(20) Moreover, as to the statement that an unworthy man 
is unable to receive the grace of the Holy Spirit, there is, 
doubtless, complete agreement that the Body of the Lord, 
offered on the sacred altar through the instrumentality of a 
holy priest, is made living and hallowed by the power born of 
the Holy Spirit that it might bring us life and make us holy. 
just as one says in the silent prayers of the . fass which we 
revere: "Through whom, O Lord, you always create all these 
good gifts, you sanctify them, and give them life, and make 
them holy."5 We are of the opinion, moreover. that in no 
other way can we be made to live except by the Holy Spirit. 
since, as Truth itself testifies, it is the Spirit who gives life.^ I 
ask, therefore, when a holy priest by chance administers to 
some wicked man this heavenly gift, brought to life and sanc- 
tified by the power of the Holy Spirit, and, as I can confi- 
dently assert, truly filled with the grace of that same divine 
Spirit, does the Holy Spirit on that account abandon the Body 
of the Lord and withdraw in disgust as he would from a ve^- 
sel defiled by filth? But if that is so, how can it be true, as the 
Apostle says, that an unworthy recipient “eats and drink 
judgment on himself if he does not discern the Body of the 
Lord"??? Consequently, if after the Spirit's departure it is no 
longer the Body of the Lord but simply common bread. he 
who receives no sacrament is not subject to judgment. But 
since it is obviously absurd and impious to separate the Holv 
Spirit from the Body of Christ because of tho:e who receive 
unworthily, it should not appear severe to say that evil men 
can also receive the Holy Spirit with the final outcome that 
they deserve. 
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(21) That is why the blessed Augustine says in his Expla- 
nation of the Letter of St. John the Apostle, "Even an evil man 
can have baptism, even an evil man can have prophecy. We 
find that King Saul had the gift of prophecy; that he who had 
persecuted holy David was filled with the spirit of prophecy 
and began to prophesy.’ An evil man, too, can receive the 
sacrament of the Body and Blood of the Lord. For of such it 
is said, ‘One who eats and drinks unworthily, eats and drinks 
judgment on himself.’ An evil man can also have the name 
of Christ, that is, an evil man can also be called a Christian. 
Of such it is said, “They have profaned the name of their 
God.'! Therefore, also an evil man can possess all the sac- 
raments, but to have charity and also be evil is not within his 
power." 

(22) Therefore, if according to the statement of the great 
doctor an evil man possesses all the sacraments, how can 
man's ridiculous folly impudently bleat forth the opinion that 
a simonist does not possess the sacraments? Listen to what 
the same eminent doctor says in another work on the same 
subject, so that the opinion he held on the question we are 
discussing may become clearer the more often he explains it. 
In speaking of the blessing that Isaac gave his son, he 
added,? “The will of the just man,” he said, “insofar as it 
relates to conscience, is good; but relative to foreknowledge, 
it is free of unfortunate consequences, for it is God alone who 
judges the future. On this account, the just man Isaac, in 
keeping with his time-bound human condition, thought that 
his elder son was more worthy of receiving his blessing. But 
God, who has knowledge of hidden things, made clear that 
the younger son deserved the blessing, demonstrating that in 
a blessing the favor is not from man but from God, because 
God's blessing is attached to the dignity of the office and not 
to the value of the man. And so in the book of Numbers 
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God's word went forth to the priests, Moses and Aaron: 'Call 
down my name on the sons of Israel, I the Lord will bless 
them," so that the conferral through the ministry of the or- 
dained person might transfer grace to men; and that the will 
of the priest can neither hinder nor bencfit, but only the wor- 
thiness of the one who requests a blessing. We may here note 
the high dignity of the priestly office. Among other things it 
was said of the wicked Caiaphas, the murderer of the Savior: 
‘He did not say this of his own accord, but as the High Priest 
in office that year, he was prophesying. From which it is 
obvious that in granting grace, the Spirit does not follow the 
person or the dignity, but ordination, so that even though a 
person is highly deserving, he cannot bless unless he was or- 
dained to provide the office of ministering. For it is God who 
causes a blessing to become effective.” 

(23) The words of this blessed man are, therefore, so plain 
and clear that anyone, after once he sees them, and in his 
stubbornness is still ready to oppose them, is guilty of defying 
not Peter,? who counts for nothing, but instead the great Au- 
gustine. For what is clearer than the statement that "in a 
priestly blessing the favor is not from man but from God"; 
or, "it is the dignity of the office and not the value of the man 
to which the blessing of God is attached"; or lastly, "that in 
granting grace the Spirit does not follow the person, or the 
dignity, but ordination"? And, indeed, why should it be my 
concern to determine the worthiness of him who ordains me, 
so long as he freely grants me that which he perhaps has 
bought, and even though he has secretly stolen into office, he 
admits me by the door, he the exile, I the citizen, he the 
stranger, I the member of the household, he the hireling, I 
the heir? What is really important to me is not by whom, but 
to what I am promoted. It is obvious, therefore, that like the 
two sacraments of which we spoke above, namely of baptism 
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and of the saving Eucharist, neither better results are pro- 
duced by the good nor less worthy outcomes from the evil, so 
too it is with the ordination of clerics. 


That the Holy Spirit Is Given, not Because of the Worthiness 
of Priests, but by Reason of the Ministry 

(24) Need we ask finally whether Caiaphas, through whom 
the Holy Spirit spoke concerning the mystery of the life-giv- 
ing death of Christ, was himself a worthy man? For when he 
said, "It is more to your interest that one man should die for 
the people, than that the whole nation should be destroyed," 
the evangelist at once added, "He did not say this of his own 
accord, but as the high priest in office that year, he was 
prophesying."?* Quite certainly, for the moment he received 
the prophetic spirit not for the purpose of acknowledging 
what he had foretold, but rather that he be all the more eager 
to incite his co-conspirators to greater effort in hastening the 
death of the Lord. It was, in fact, for our benefit and not for 
his that he saw and revealed the hidden treasure of wisdom 
which he did not recognize. Clearly, too, Caiaphas can hardly 
be considered different from simonists if we look closely at 
the record of ancient history. For as Eusebius of Caesarea 
relates in his Ecclesiastical History, to use his own words here: 
"Since the regulations of the law at that time had lapsed 
through force and ambition, no one in fact was given the high 
priestly honor by reason of his life or hereditary descent, so 
that they were changed after a year in office." Then, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Josephus, he tells that in one four-year 
period four high priests succeeded one another in office an- 
nually. “Valerius Gratus," he said, “put an end to the priest- 
hood of Annas and appointed Ishmael, the son of Phabi, high 
priest, and after a short time he removed this one, and named 
as high priest Eliezer, the son of Annas, the high priest. And 
after a year had passed he removed this one also and passed 
over the high priesthood to a certain Simon, the son of Kam- 
ithus. But no more than a year passed with him in office 
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when Josephus, known also as Caiaphas, became his succes- 
sor. *? Notice that Caiaphas is known to have received the 
priesthood neither freely nor legally, in that after the removal 
and violent expulsion of others, he usurped the dignity of 
others, and still, though unworthy, received the spirit of 
prophecy. About which St. Jerome, in his Commentary on Mat- 
thew the Evangelist, says, "At the command of God Moses or- 
dered that high priests succeed their fathers and that a 
geneology for priests be established.’ 

(25) Josephus relates that this Caiaphas purchased the high 
priesthood from Herod and held it for only one year."!?! As 
I might put it, the light was handed to a blind man, not that 
he might see, but that he might be at the service of others. 
He did not deserve to receive the prophetic spirit, but had it 
because of the service that he rendered. As we know, the 
crown and the priesthood were both instituted by God,’ and 
hence, even though the person of the administrator is deemed 
to be unworthy, still the office which is clearly good, was at 
one time invested with suitable grace. This is why only Ne- 
buchadnezzar, even though many others were present, after 
throwing the three young men into the fiery furnace, could 
see the fourth man, whose appearance was like the Son of 
God.'?? Surely we must believe that it was the Holy Spirit who 
opened the eyes of his mind so that only he could see what 
was hidden from others, and that what he saw he might, of 
his own accord, also acknowledge. So too it happened that 
Pharaoh had a dream by which he obviated the coming un- 
productive years and saved Egypt, weakened by hunger, from 
ruin.!°* We note also the case of Abimelech who obtained a 
message from God and heard that he should return Sarah to 
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her husband lest he suddenly die. Kings and priests, in- 
deed, even though some of them were worthy of condemna- 
tion because of their notorious lives, are still found to be 
called gods and anointed ones by reason of the sacramental 
ministry they received. Thus it was that a Hebrew slave was 
commanded in the Law to be taken to the gods, that is, pre- 
sented to the priests." So too it is stated elsewhere: “You 
shali not revile the gods;!% that is, you shall not disparage the 
priests; so also Saul, even after he was deposed from the 
heights of his royal office by the command of God, was never- 
theless still called the anointed of the Lord right up to his 
death.'? In the Law it was also commanded that every first- 
born son should be consecrated to the Lord.!!? But if the wor- 
thiness of everyone is closely investigated, would Esau, the 
firstborn, be rightly called holy? For of him God said, "I had 
hatred for Esau."!!! Was Amnon a holy man, when in burn- 
ing passion he raped his sister, and was drenched in his own 
blood by the sword of his brother Absalom, the avenger of 
his crime of incest?!!? Can Manasses, or Ochozias rightly be 
called holy men, when, as Scripture attests, the first "wor- 
shipped the whole array of heaven,"!!* and the other, after 
consulting Beelzebub, the god of Accaron, on the extent of 
his life, died miserably in despair because of his perfidy?!!4 
Obviously, it is one thing to be holy as a result of one's worthy 
life, but quite another to be called holy because of one's pub- 
lic office. 


One Need Not Wonder That Unworthy Men Receive the 
Holy Spirit, Since the Son of God Himself 
Also Fell into the Hands of the Wicked 


(26) While the quality of holiness cannot be conveyed to 
another, the ministry of orders, however, is handed on to 
many others as the regimen of the Church requires. Here it 
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is not a question of the person who exercises the office of 
consecration, but of what he possesses.!5 For the external 
sign of grace is something quite different from grace itself. 
Almighty God, to be sure, dispenses the sacrament of grace 
even by means of wicked men, but gives grace itself only 
through himself.!'® It often happens, as was said before, that 
from the fullness of his mercy God grants his Spirit even to 
those whom he does not acknowledge because of their evil 
lives. Is there any doubt that they too had the Spirit of God, 
who at their appearance before the judge's tribunal, shout, 
"Lord, did we not prophesy in your name,” and all the rest 
that follows?!" And to these he immediately responds, "Out 
of my sight, you and your wicked ways, I never knew you!”!!8 
While claiming to have the spirit of prophecy and at the same 
time submitting to the sentence of their own rejection, they 
obviously demonstrate that in some the Holy Spirit is not 
driven out because of the wickedness of their lives, and yet 
their accursed lives are not excused, on account of the Holy 
Spirit, whom they treated disrespectfully. Since, as the Lord 
states, "You do not know where the Spirit comes from, or 
where it is going, "!!? so too you cannot know why at times he 
comes also to men who are worthy of damnation and ex- 
presses his will through them. Now, inasmuch as the Apostle 
says that "a man gifted with the Spirit can judge the worth of 
everything, but is not himself subject to judgment,”!*° who 
would pass judgment on the Holy Spirit himself, if, due to 
some secret discernment which he himself knows, he does not 
recoil from descending even upon evil men, when he was un- 
willing to free even the Son of God, co-equal to him in es- 
sence and eternity, from the grasp of the wicked? Thus it was 
that Solomon said, "The spirit of wisdom is a kindly spirit, 
yet he did not acquit the accursed one of his words."?! We 
properly call the Holy Spirit “kindly,” because he grants good 
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things to those who deserve evil, and to them who merit pun- 
ishment he imparts the gift of his grace. 

(27) In this passage, who but the Savior can be meant by 
the word “accursed,” since it was he who was willing to submit 
to curses that he might free us from the bonds of maledic- 
tion? And so Paul says, "Christ bought us freedom from the 
curse of the Law by becoming for our sake an accursed thing; 
for Scripture says, 'Cursed is everyone who is hanged on a 
tree.’ And the purpose of it all was that the blessing of Abra- 
ham should in Jesus Christ be extended to the gentiles, so’ 
that we might receive the promised Spirit through faith.”!?? 
The kindliness of the Holy Spirit, consequently, did not ac- 
quit the accursed one of his words because all the sufferings 
of the Lord's passion and death, which previously he had pre- 
dicted of Christ by the mouth of the prophets, he effectually 
fulfilled in deed when the time was right. Then, indeed, to 
some degree would he have acquitted him of his words if 
what he had spoken of him through the prophets had not 
been carried out in the course of events. Here we should note 
how profoundly and mystically these statements of the two 
doctors agree with one another. For what the one said, 
namely, "that the spirit did not acquit the accursed one of his 
words," is exactly what was stated by the other, that is, "that 
we might receive the promised Spirit through faith." Indi- 
cating, moreover, about just which accursed one he was 
speaking, the wise man added the following to his previous 
statement: "Since God sees into the innermost parts of him, 
truly observes his heart, and listens to his tongue."!? Since 
the unity of the Father and the Son is inseparable and of the 
same essence, it is rightly said that the Father sees into the 
Son's innermost parts and truly observes his heart, for the 
Son is in his power and wisdom, in no way unequal to the 
Father, and is evidently believed to be separated from him by 
no disassociation. As he has stated, the Father also listens to 
his voice: "Father," he says, "I thank you that you have heard 
me. I knew already that you always hear me."!^ [t is obvious, 
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therefore, that the Spirit did not acquit the accursed one of 
his words because God witnesses and observes his heart and 
hears his words, just as if he were to say: The Son of God 
underwent the sufferings of the passion because it was the 
Son, possessed of the same will and providence as the Father 
and the Holy Spirit, who ordained it to happen for the sal- 
vation of the human racc. [n reference to which the Apostle 
said, "Who loved me and surrendered himself for me.”!” But 
now returning to the matter in hand, why should we marvel 
that the Holy Spirit at times comes to scoundrels, since the 
Sen who partakes with him of the same nature and power 
surrendered himself into the hands of the wicked, and did 
not consider it below his dignity not only to be struck by their 
blows but to suffer a cruel death? 


That the Gift of God Is Not Defiled by Unclean Ministers 


(28) If, in fact, the brightness of the visible sun is not af- 
fected by the gloom and dankness of the grave, if it is not 
defiled by filth from the sewers, is there any wonder that the 
most high and infinite Spirit should touch ever so lightly with 
his splendor the dark and squalid hearts of certain men,’ 
only to remain clean and unsullied in his own purity? Anyone 
who ordains, therefore, and is guilty of any crime—whether 
he is proud, or lustful, whether he is a murderer, or even a 
simonist—he is, indeed, tainted and undoubtedly steeped in 
deadly leprosy, but the gift of God that is passed on through 
him is defiled by no one’s corruption, nor infected by any- 
one’s disease. That which flows through the minister is pure, 
and passes to a fertile soil, clean and limpid. Holy Church, to 
be sure, is a garden of delights, a spiritual paradise, watered 
by a river of heaven’s choicest gifts. Let us assume, therefore, 
that wicked priests are like channels made of stone; in chan- 
nels of stone water makes nothing grow until after flowing 
through them it pours out on fertile, cultivated fields.'** Even 
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though the passing years should successively produce many 
unworthy priests, so that both they that ordain and they that 
are ordained are found equally corrupt, this living fountain 
is, nevertheless, not restrained from flowing thought he glade 
of the Church to the end of time, and from this fountain not 
only the ranks of the priesthood but also all who are reborn 
in Christ raise to their lips the cup of salvation."?? Through 
priests, to be sure, baptism and holy oil come to us, as well as 
every dispensing of the sacraments of the Church. If, there- 
fore, the wickedness of priests were able to inhibit God's gifts 
by their fall from duty, it would necessarily follow that the 
whole human race would withdraw from receiving God's 
bounty. 

(29) On the other hand, if from faithful ministers men 
should receive these heavenly gifts, but from fallen ones they 
obtained nothing, they would necessarily reckon not God but 
priests to be the cause and the moving force of their own 
salvation. God forbid that an evil servant should be able to 
injure me when, without doubt, the master is good; or a ma- 
licious crier, where the judge is benevolent! The Dove should 
not be horrified, nor disgusted at the ministry of certain foul 
individuals, provided that he alone upon whom he descends 
in his fullness [i.e., Christ] possesses the supremacy of con- 
secration. The unity of the Church is established on this prin- 
ciple, that Christ retained as his own the power of ordaining 
and did not transfer his title to any of the ministers of ordi- 
nation. For if ordination were to proceed from the worthiness 
or the power of the bishop, it would obviously not belong to 
Christ at all.?? Even though the bishop imposes hands and 
by the ministry committed to him recites the words of the 
blessing, it is certainly Christ who ordains and consecrates by 
the hidden power of his majesty. So it was that God com- 
manded Moses: “Say this to Aaron and his sons: ‘This is how 
you are to bless the sons of Israel. You shall say to them: May 
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the Lord bless you and keep you. May the Lord show his face 
to you and be gracious to you. May the Lord turn his face to 
you and bring you peace.'"59 And immediately he added, 
“They are to call down my name on the sons of Israel, and I 
will bless them."!?! It is, therefore, the function of the bishop 
to invoke God's name on those who are to be ordained, but 
it is proper only to God to bless them inwardly. The external 
rites of ordination are obviously granted to the minister, but 
the efficacy of ordination itself is reserved solely to the Lord. 
For this reason the Lord said in Exodus, "It is I, the Lord, 
who sanctify you."!?? Therefore, if it is the Lord who sancti- 
fies, why should we fear that the guilt of some minister who 
deserves punishment might stand in the way? 


Whether a Minister of the Word or of the Sacrament, 
He Cannot Block the Gifts of God 

(30) The Apostle complained that certain false brethren, 
because of jealousy and competition, were not preaching 
Christ with the right intention.?? But what is the point? Did 
he decide to stop them? Then listen to what follows: "What 
does it matter," he said, "so long as, one way or another, either 
from pretence or from love, Christ is proclaimed, and for 
that I rejoice, and shall continue to rejoice."!5* Christ, more- 
over, has ministers of the word and ministers also of the sac- 
rament; in both ministries, surely, some are good and faith- 
ful, while others are false and wicked, but one receives 
neither something better from the good, nor something 
worse from the wicked. The ministers in fact are quite dif- 
ferent, but that which is given is obviously one and the same. 
For the originator of the gifts is certainly good and that which 
he gives is in no way marred by the service of the ministers.'55 
The flow of the stream is pure, and so it is superfluous to pay 
attention to the leprous hands of him who gives vou a drink, 
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so long as what one drinks is clear and sparkling. Why should 
we be much concerned whether the minister is good or bad, 
so long as he who is the principal author of word or of sac- 
rament is always one and the same?! For in working signs 
and miracles, or in the pronouncements of the prophets, or 
even in possessing the virtues of true religion, the grace 
granted by the Holy Spirit either ebbs or flows. So it was that 
Elisha begged his master in these words, “Let me inherit a 
double share of your spirit."!5? It was obvious that this peti- 
tion was granted as is clear from Elisha's miracles, in which 
we detect greater power than in Elijah's wonders, and twice 
their number. This fact will not escape anyone who carefully 
studies their record. But this difference does not occur in the 
degrees of ministry, for no one is more a priest or deacon or 
any other officer than another. In the former case, surely, we 
look to the faith and devotion of the one making the request, 
but in this case one merely carries out the order instituted by 
the Church. 

(31) Listen to what the Lord says of evil preachers: "The 
scribes and the pharisees sit in the chair of Moses. Therefore, 
pay attention and do everything that they tell you, but do not 
be guided by what they do.”!38 If, then, the wickedness of any 
priest does not prejudice the words spoken by him to an au- 
dience, how can it stand in the way of a sacrament that is 
given, not by man, but by the authority of God? For both he 
who preaches and he who ordains is the minister and not the 
grantor. And so, it happens at times that a teacher's language 
Is quite the same, but his words do not bear fruit in the same 
way in the minds of his hearers. For while the heart of one 
grows numb and is as cold as ice, the mind of the other, upon 
hearing his words, quickly becomes warm with the fire of di- 
vine love. How does it happen, therefore, that words which 
flow from one and the same mouth and uniformly strike the 
ears of many, do not penetrate the depths of the heart in the 
sare way, except that the one who outwardly serves by reason 
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of the office of preaching is quite different from him who, by 
his own power, produces profound effects through the words 
of the preacher?'’® Hence, whether he dispenses doctrine b 
his words, or confers the orders of the Church, the priest ir 
no way uses his own resources but merely carries out the sg- 
fice and the ministerial functions with which he was enduwed, 
Otherwise, if these effects were to flow from the worthise+s 
of the priest, they would indeed nullify all faith in G-Al’s 
grace. 


That It Was not Moses, but God Who Granted 
Something of Moses’ Spirit to the Seventy Men 
(32) Man does not give what is divine, but it is God 21z-« 

who uses evil man for good purposes, and he alone “hy diz- 
penses his gifts either by the hands of good men or even 7 
the wicked. And so the gift of divine grace is neither dim- 
ished by the administration of the wicked nor increased z: z— 
by the performance of the good. This fact is clearly recseg- 
nized when we call to mind the following passage from SEED 
history. There the Lord said to Moses, "Gather seventx o: ii 
elders of Israel, men you know to be the people's elder. z-- 
masters. Bring them to the door of the tent of the coye--—- 
and let them stand beside you there, that I may come 
to speak with you; and I will take some of the spirit c $ 
on you and put it on them."'*? Here we should note i=- >= 
did not say, you will take some of the spirit that ison 2 =7= 
put it on them, but rather, I will take and I will put. a $^. > 
clearly that man does not hand over the Holy Spin: : z= 


other man, but that it is he alone who His m in A 


“The Lord came down in the cloud. He spoke suh did dum 
took some of the spirit that was on Moses and put it on the 
seventy men."!! The Lord is said to have given some & 
Moses’ spirit to these men, to teach us plainly th, t bat tese 
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so that those who are in charge of the Church should never 
hold opinions that are at odds with one another, from which, 
may God forbid, schism and heresy rise like the plague, but 
that all should teach the same thing in harmony, and with 
one mind live in the unity of the Spirit. 

(33) Moreover, just as the seventy men whom the Lord or- 
dained after choosing the apostles!?? (virtually the same num- 
ber as those he wished to associate with Moses in bearing the 
people's burden) revealed the figure of priests, so too we ob- 
serve first Moses and later the apostles receiving the dignity 
of bishops. And just as the former were unable to receive the 
Holy Spirit from the apostles and the latter from Moses, so 
also undoubtedly must we judge of bishops and of other or- 
ders of dignity in the Church, that is, since there is only one 
omnipotent God who arranged these men in various ranks of 
sacred orders by the grant!” of his governance, so it was he 
alone, according to his own knowledge, who dispensed the 
grace of his Spirit to each of them. Nor could Moses assume 
for himself any other prerogative in the grant of his spirit 
except that which the voice of God commanded him, namely, 
that he choose the men, bring them to the door of the tent, 
and stand with them. This is the substance of what Moses was 
to do. What, therefore, could Moses recognize of his own 
power in this gift of God when, in addition, as Scripture re- 
lates, two of those who were on the list stayed back in the 
camp, did not go to the tent, and still, without his knowledge, 
received the spirit along with the rest?!'* In this situation, 
therefore, where it is stated that some of Moses' spirit was 
taken and given to others, we must not admit that Moses suf- 
fered any loss of his own spirit, just as when an object borrows 
light from a burning lamp, the lamp on that account does not 
suffer any loss of light. 
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That They Who Come Forward for Ordination May 
Already Have the Holy Spirit 

(34) It is clear that just as there are seven gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, so there are seven degrees of rank in the Church.'4 
While in all these grades some are considered to be of greater 
dignity, such as patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops, these 
do not receive a new order, but rather, within the same priest- 
hood these ranks are considered to be of higher honor. Now, 
since a priest (sacerdos) is so called because he gives something 
holy (sacrum dat), that is, because he offers sacrifice to God, 
what can be found in the Church to be of greater dignity, 
what more eminent than the priesthood through which, as all 
agree, the mystery of the Body and Blood of the Lord is of- 
fered? Consequently, even though prelates are specially en- 
dowed with certain privileges that are compatible with the 
ministry that each performs, nevertheless since in common 
with all other priests they possess that which is greater than 
all else, along with them they too deserve to be called priests. 
Thus, when ministers of the Church are advanced to these 
ranks they should not be thought of as receiving the Holy 
Spirit anew or suddenly, as if this heavenly guest were only 
visiting for the first time those who till then were void of the 
Spirit, but rather in this fashion, that by an increase of grace 
he brings those in whom he already dwells to the advance- 
ment of higher office. At any rate, how could one who suc- 
ceeds to such honors receive him for the first time, since by 
law these ranks are conferred after extended periods of time, 
and since baptism, to which the first fruits of the Spirit are 
attributed, was obviously received long before? In the case of 
the apostles as well, the same distinction was clearly observed, 
namely, that they again received the Holy Spirit whom they 
had already possessed, and that they desired to rise from 
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grace to grace as they progressed with his endowment. Keep- 
ing in mind, obviously, the mystery by which divine provi- 
dence, as we know, was at an early stage secretly at work in 
their hearts, we read that twice they publicly received the gift 
of the Holy Spirit, first of all when the Lord breathed on 
them and said, "Receive the Holy Spirit"; and the sec- 
ond time when fire appeared above them in the form of 
tongues. !*8 

(35) And even before this clear evidence of his gift, they 
were obviously inspired by God at the very beginning of their 
new vocation. For how could they cast aside all that they had 
physically beheld and, at the command of a single voice, 
quickly run after things unseen, unless the grace of the Holy 
Spirit had already enlightened them with internal vision? And 
so Paul says, "He who does not possess the Spirit of Christ 
does not belong to him.”!* Even though this statement of the 
Apostle had not yet been written, it was undoubtedly already 
true. They would never have committed themselves to Christ's 
apprenticeship and, therefore, belonged to Christ if they had 
not already possessed the first fruits of his Spirit. Conse- 
quently, what the hand of God's bounty had already given to 
his faithful, he granted again and again, that by repeating his 
gift he might make their cold and arid hearts glow more fer- 
vently and be flooded with his riches. And so, human nature 
which had been wasted by the age-old squalor of sin was to 
be restored by certain processions of growth to a new and 
flourishing life. If, therefore, in keeping with what was in- 
cluded above, one could not be appointed to some lower rank 
of orders, nor even be baptized without the Holy Spirit, 
whoever is promoted to the priestly office does not receive 
the Holy Spirit anew, but is afforded an increase of him 
whom he already possesses. Just as the single soul is spread 
through all the members of the body, so is the Holy and Uni- 
versal Church animated by the one Spirit of God. Thus Paul 
says to the Corinthians, "Just as a human body, though it is 
made up of many parts, is a single unit because all these 
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parts, though many, make one body, so it is with Christ. For 
indeed, in the one Spirit we were all brought into one body 
by baptism."!^o 

(36) But while the soul is one and truly gives life to all the 
members, it does not furnish one and the same power to all 
the parts; to certain ones, indeed, by some sort of privilege it 
grants that which it does not bestow on the others. While other 
parts have life in common through it, the eye specifically re- 
ceives from it the power not only to live but also to see, the 
ear to hear, the heart to feel, the nose to smell, and the tongue 
to speak. And even though the soul is in no way diversified. 
it still imposes various duties on the individual parts. 5o also 
the Holy Spirit, while dispensing faith to all who are reborn 
in Christ, infuses life, as it were, into all the members of the 
Church, as God's word declares: "By faith my righteous one 
shall find life.”!5! But when he promotes some to the ministry 
of ecclesiastical dignity, he grants special gifts to certain ap- 
parently superior members. Moreover, whether the eves are 
crossed, the ears crooked, or the noses snubbed, the soul pays 
little heed. But whether the members be distinguished or ugly, 
to each it dispenses an office in its own right, so that in a way 
it seems to make little difference what these members are lise. 
but it notes only the positions to which they are naturally 
consigned. So too the Holy Spirit does not concern himself 
with the worthiness of the individual in conferring the sac- 
rament of spiritual grace, but with the office of the grade 
assigned to him; thus it is of hardly any importance whether 
members of the Church be deformed or comelv but is con- 
cerned rather with where thev are placed. So we too should 
consider not the worthiness but rather the position, especially 
since the Apostle says, "God appointed each limb and organ 
to its own place in the body, as he chose."!*? 

(37) But it often happens that the verv organs to which 
more important sensate duties are assigned, suffer trom mal- 
formation, while others are conspicuous for their beauty. The 
latter, indeed, participate in the other's functions that serve 
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the utility of all, without, however, bearing any of their blem- 
ish or deformity in themselves. With this the Apostle agrees 
when he says, "Those parts of the body which we regard as 
less honorable are treated with special honor."!^* Thus it fol- 
lows that what clerics have specifically as a class they owe not 
so much to themselves but rather to the common utility of the 
whole Church. And so it happens that if they are unworthy, 
they owe to others even the honor for which they are es- 
teemed, and they do not escape judgment for the guilt that 
overwhelms them. For if they had received the priestly min- 
istry only for their own benefit, it would not be unreasonable 
for people to discuss their worthiness. But since this grace is 
granted for the common welfare, one need not consider the 
quality of those to whom it is given but only the question of 
for whom it is given. Truth, moreover, says, "I am the vine, 
and you are the branches.”!5* From this vine various branches 
grow, some destined for timely pruning, while others are to 
be left intact for bearing fruit. But as for those to be pruned, 
so long as the sickle of the gospel or of canon law is not ap- 
plied,'55 their fruit is not to be distinguished from that of the 
good branches, but is to be regarded without distinction. 


Of Wicked Bishops, Whose Ordination, However, Was Valid 


(38) And so it was'^* that all the ordinations performed by 
Liberius, who was both a heretic and a turbulent man, were 
considered valid and immutable. Liberius, moreover, who was 
deceived by error and disbelief, is known to have subscribed 
to the Arian heresy, and because of his transgression many 
horrible crimes were committed. Many priests and clerics were 
killed because of his wickedness, and the remaining Catholics 
were forbidden to use notonly the churches but also the baths. 
Subsequently, Liberius apostatized and lived on for six more 
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ycars. Yet whatever he did regarding ordinations remained 
valid and firmly established in all its vigor. '?? 

(39) And what shall I say of Pope Vigilius?'5* Even though 
he was an impious and criminal man, none of the popes dared 
to quash any of his ordinations. You are aware that this man 
was the same Vigilius, who had earlier conspired against Pope 
Boniface, so that while the latter was still alive sacrilegiously 
he might usurp the Apostolic See; but because the senate 
resisted, he was unable to carry out his illicit and abominable 
undertakings. Afterwards, however, he used his customary 
dirty tricks to attack Pope Silverius and deprive him of his 
apostolic office. But the latter quickly discerned his purpose. 
He gathered a council at which, by the authority of the Holy 
Spirit and by apostolic prerogative, he anathematized him as 
a simonist and a usurper of the Church. Following the sac- 
rilegious plans he had conceived, however, Vigilius employed 
imperial forces and bribes, and with the help of false evidence 
viciously condemned the aforesaid Pope Silverius, clothed him 
in a monk's habit, and deported him to the Pontine Islands, 
"feeding him with the bread of affliction and the water of 
distress."!5? There this blessed pope became a witness of the 
faith, died, and was buried, and at his tomb many sick people 
were restored to health.!'9? Vigilius, on the other hand, snared 
in the net of the anathema he deserved, and also guilty of 
murder, with criminal boldness made himself pope. But with 
what incalculable love the goodness of God operates! Given 
up for lost because of his sins, Vigilius was spared to do pen- 
ance when he refused to enthrone the heretical patriarch An- 
thimus,'®' whom he had promised reconciliation. For which 
he was forced into lengthy exile, suffered harsh conditions, 
and received just recompense for his deeds, and at length died 
far from his native city, finding rest in the Lord.'® And still, 
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as was stated, his ordinations remained perpetually firm. 
These events which I have reported about Silverius and Vi- 
gilius can be read in part in the synodal decree of the afore- 
said Silverius, in part in the accounts of the Liber pontificalis. 165 

(40) If, therefore, the decisions of such infamous popes are 
not declared null, how can the acts of a simonist stand in the 
way of an innocent man when his own conscience does not 
condemn him? How can another man's iniquity deprive one 
of God's grace when his own way of life recommends him 
before God? The Holy Spirit is indeed given through him who 
certainly does not possess him. But that my listeners may be- 
lieve what my feeble mind proposes, let the blessed Augustine 
step forward to provide me proper support. He reproaches 
the Donatist Parmenianus in these words: “What we read,” he 
says, "in the Book of Wisdom: "The Holy Spirit of discipline 
flees deceit and withdraws from senseless counsels.''6* should 
be so understood, that he does not assist in his salvation, but 
does not abandon the ministry that, through him, accom- 
plishes their salvation. Wherefore the Apostle says, ‘If I do it 
of my own choice, I am earning my own pay; but if I do it 
apart from my own choice, I am simply discharging a trust.’}®© 
As if he were saying, It benefits those to whom I discharge 
this grant, but not me who dispenses."!*6 The same celebrated 
doctor in his Explanation of John the Evangelist also says, “‘You 
have already been cleansed by the word that I spoke to you.'!6? 
Why does he not say: You have been cleansed by baptism, by 
which you were washed, but ‘by the word that I spoke to you,’ 
unless it is that the word that cleanses is also in the water? 
Take away the word, and the water is neither more nor less 
than water. The word is added to the element, and it becomes 
a sacrament, itself becoming a kind of visible word. He had also 
spoken to the same effect when washing the disciples’ feet: ‘A 
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man who is bathed, needs only to wash [his feet]; he is alto- 
gether clean. Whence does water have such efficacy that in 
touching the body it cleanses the soul, except by the operation 
of the word, and that, not because it is spoken, but because it 
is believed? For even in the word itself the passing sound is 
one thing, the abiding efficacy another. "This is the word of 
faith which we proclaim,’ says the Apostle, ‘for if on your lips 
is the confession, “Jesus is Lord,” and in your heart the faith 
that God raised him from the dead, then you will find salva- 
tion. For the faith that leads to justification is in the heart, 
and the confession that leads to salvation is upon the lips.’ "!6? 

(41) "Accordingly we read in the Acts of the Apostles, ‘Puri- 
fying their hearts by faith."?? And in his epistle the Blessed 
Peter says, 'So also with you, baptism is what saves you, not 
the washing away of bodily pollution, but the appeal made to 
God by a good conscience."?! ‘This is the word of faith which 
we proclaim,’'”? by which, doubtless, baptism is also made sa- 
cred that it might possess the power to cleanse. For Christ 
who is with us as the vine, together with his Father, the gar- 
dener,!” ‘loved the Church and gave himself up for it.’ And 
then reads the Apostle, and see what he adds: ‘To consecrate 
it, cleansing it by washing with water and word.’!” The cleans- 
ing, therefore, would on no account be attributed to the flow- 
ing and unstable element, were it not for that which is added, 
'by the word.' This word of faith possesses such virtue in the 
Church of God that through its beliefs, offerings, blessings, 
and baptism, he cleanses even the smallest infant, even though 
with its heart it is as yet unable to believe unto justification, 
and to confess with its own lips unto salvation. All this is done 
by means of the word, of which the Lord says, ‘You have 
already been cleansed by the word that I spoke to you.’ "6 
Therefore, according to the teaching of this blessed man, or 
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rather, in keeping with the saving doctrine of our Savior him- 
self, the mystery of any sacrament does not depend on the 
worthiness of the consecrator but on the word of consecration, 
so that it is not of great importance to examine what may lie 
hidden in the consecrator through his own deserts, but what, 
through the words, comes down upon him who is to be con- 
secrated. He also says the same in his Exposition on Psalm 10: 
"'But what has the just man done?'? If Caecilianus offends 
you, what has Christ done to you? It was he who sent his 
betrayer along with the other disciples to preach the kingdom 
of heaven,"5 a man whom he called a devil,!?? who before 
betraying the Lord could not be trusted even with the Lord's 
purse;!? that he might show that the gifts of God come to 
those who receive them with faith, even though he through 
whom they are received be such as Judas was.”!8! 


On Anatolius and Polychronius, Who, After Their Early Years 
in Crime, Were Properly Converted and Demonstrated 
That They Were Worthy of Their Rank 

(42) Why, therefore, do human pride and foolhardiness 
boast that the sins of others can defile the purity of an inno- 
cent man, and that the crime of vendors should overwhelm 
those who are completely ignorant of the deal, while often 
those who began badly, finish well, and by the compensation 
of a perfect life bring their perverse beginnings to a happy 
conclusion? But that I might confirm by an example what I 
have been talking about, it is not unknown that while Flavian, 
the bishop of Constantinople, was still living in exile because 
of the Catholic faith, Anatolius was consecrated by heretics to 
take his place. To him the holy Pope Leo addressed these 
words: "When Flavian, your predecessor of blessed memory, 
was deposed for his defense of Catholic truth, it was believed, 
and not unjustly, that your ordainers, acting contrary to the 
provisions of the holy canons, seemed to have consecrated one 
like themselves. But God's mercy was present in this, directing 
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and confirming you, that you might turn bad beginnings to 
advantage and show that you were promoted not by men's 
judgment, but by God's loving kindness. And this may be ac- 
cepted as true, on condition that you lose not the grace of this 
divine gift by another sin.”!#2 

(43) Moreover, what should I say about Polychronius,'? the 
bishop of Jerusalem? As we read in the Deeds of the Bishops, 
while proudly declaring himself to be the occupant of the 
primatial see of Jerusalem and insolently asserting that he was 
the supreme pontiff, he was engulfed by the simonist heresy, 
so that he would not promote clerics without payment, nor in 
a vicious deal accept less than ten pounds in gold for dedi- 
cating a basilica. What more is there to say? At length bishop 
Sixtus!*4 of the Roman See called a council, and together with 
seventy-six other bishops condemned him to be removed from 
his see, and stipulated that he was to have a usufructuary right 
to only three properties belonging to the Church. He com- 
manded that his see be kept intact, suspended him from of- 
fice, and left a certain bishop, Theodolus by name, to be vicar 
in his diocese. After nine months, however, as Jerusalem was 
being oppressed by scarcity and famine, Polychronius sold the 
lands he had received for his use, and, in a lawful exemption 
from the law, disbursed the money so acquired to the poor. 
When Bishop Sixtus learned of this from the accusation of 
Priscus the deacon, who charged him with this pious crime— 
the latter stating that he was not allowed to alienate Church 
property that had been received only temporarily for his 
use—the holy pope was overjoyed, and immediately informed 
the Emperor Valentinian of this benign felony. The Roman 
pontiff then called a synod at which Valentinian also presided, 
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and they began to discuss Polychronius' fate, in that from the 
poverty of his deprivation he had given away everything he 
owned, laudably imitating the widow in the gospel who had 
been praised by the Savior.'®> A suitable decision was reached, 
directing that he who had imitated the widow in giving away 
the necessities of life should not be deprived of his see. And 
so, Poly chronius who, because of his prior pride and avarice, 
had properly lost his rank, in view of his generosity and hu- 
mility afterwards regained the dignity of his former office.!8 
If, therefore, a holy life could excuse Anatolius, who, as was 
said above, after expelling a bishop who was still alive, was 
then consecrated by heretics; if one grant of alms could re- 
store the obviously simonist Polychronius to his former hon- 
ors, how can one maintain that a person promoted by a 
simonist in no way enjoys the fruit of the honor he accepts? 


That Miracles Are Often Performed Even by Unworthy Priests 

(44) Why should we marvel, moreover, that Almighty God 
permits the priestly office to be preserved in his Church by 
evil ministers, when through them he frequently produces 
miracles, obviously not because of their worthy religious life, 
but by reason of the sacrament of priestly ministry they have 
received? To touch briefly on a few examples chosen from 
among many, there was Raimbaldus,!®’ the bishop of Fiesole, 
who most patently was twice a simonist in that he had not only 
purchased his high office of bishop, but scarcely ever ordained 
clerics or consecrated churches free of charge. In addition, 
besides other women he had one who was publicly and almost 
always with him like a wife to whom he was legally married, 
many of whose sons and daughters are still alive, allied by 
marriage, with an ever growing accumulation of children. 
And yet we hear that many miracles have been produced 
through such a man. Here it will be enough to report one of 
these, so that from a single example we may infer what in all 
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probability we may believe of others for which he became fa- 
mous. This account was reported to me by Rozo,'® master of 
the choir, a priest of the church of Florence, who was a man 
superbly trained in letters. He told this story at a great gath- 
ering of his clerics at which his bishop, the most reverend sir 
Gerard,!*? was present. “Once,” he said, “a woman possessed 
by the devil was brought to our episcopal church, just as we 
were celebrating the feast of the Finding of the Cross of our 
Lord.’ When we reached the offertory, where the verse, ‘A 
most distinguished man came up to Constantine, ?! is recited, 
suddenly—I know not why—the clerics forgot the melody they 
were singing. All at once this woman jumped up as if she were 
coming to the aid of the singers who had broken down, and 
sang out in such excellent voice, and with such zeal held to 
the tune of that sweet song, that all were in admiration of her 
performance. When the demon was charged to leave the 
woman, he replied that only Romulus could compel him to 
go. Hearing this, the poor woman's associates left quickly for 
the church in Fiesole and waited there before the altar of 
Blessed Romulus for God's mercy.!*? There, under question- 
ing, the devil replied that he would never depart unless Bishop 
Raimbaldus appeared on the scene. And when the aforesaid 
bishop arrived with great pomp, the devil used the occasion 
to say: ‘Woe, woe! Now the bishop is mounting his horse; now 
he is at such and such a place; and now he is passing this or 
that house.' And they, noting the names of the places, veri- 
fed that all these things were true, just as the lying spir- 
it had stated. Finally, the bishop arrived and after invoking 
the name of Christ, at once expelled the evil spirit from the 
body of the possessed woman and sent her home, safe and 
sound." 

(45) Also at that time when the pestilence of simony was 
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spreading with deadly effect through the whole body of the 
Church, growing freely in all ranks of ecclesiastical orders, 
there was a certain priest named Marinus, the father of the 
most reverend and honorable man, Eleuchadius, who is now 
the abbot of the monastery of the Blessed Mother of God, the 
Ever-Virgin Mary, located near the walls of the city of Faenza.!*? 
The former was not ashamed to live publicly with this Eleu- 
chadius' mother as his legitimate wife. It was obvious that 
divine providence had conferred such grace on this priest that 
if one sprinkled the crops of the field with water blessed by 
him, there was no further damage from the plague of worms, 
or caterpillars, or locusts, so that after the sprinkling with holy 
water they all at once swarmed and disappeared. On one oc- 
casion, however, the lord of the priest Marinus, a man named 
Jeremiah, was filled with overwhelming hatred and jealousy 
for a certain rival of his, a near relative by marriage, a man 
thoroughly hostile to him. Among other damage that he might 
suffer from the latter's enmity, he feared that his enemy by 
some cunning trick might bewitch the keenness of his hunting 
dogs, and so he begged the aforementioned priest to bring 
him a bucket of holy water to be used in an exorcism, because 
he was convinced that it was needed for his purposes. When 
the priest in all simplicity had done what he had been ordered 
to do, Jeremiah, who was indeed aware that what he did was 
evil, but totally ignorant of the power of the sacrament, did 
not fear feeding pearls to swine.!?* Foolishly he mixed the holy 
water with the bran and fed it to his dogs so that they could 
not be put under an evil spell. But divine providence thought 
otherwise, and his idea turned out differently. For the evil 
which he maliciously wanted to avoid befell him, and while 
inconsiderately trying to benefit his animals, he instead brought 
harm to himself. When the dogs were let in to be fed and had 
scarcely opened their hungry mouths for the first bite, and 
before even touching the deadly food, of which they had just 
got a whiff, they all suddenly fell over dead. Doubly disturbed 
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in that he had sinned and was punished by the loss of his 
property, Jeremiah notified Marinus of the whole course of 
events just as it had happened, and in tears begged for a 
penance for having committed a sacrilege so presumptuously. 
Marinus, however, refused to accept authority over such a 
crime, and in the face of requests from all sides, declared that 
he was not prepared to prescribe any other remedy in the case 
except the necessity of consulting the Apostolic See if he truly 
sought forgiveness. Compelled by circumstances, Jeremiah fi- 
nally obeyed and accepted from the Roman Church the pen- 
itential decision that he had requested. 

(46) On another occasion a wolf seized a little girl that the 
same priest, Marinus, had baptized, and carried her off into 
the depths of the forest and into secret ravines, with many 
folk following in pursuit. Her mother, half dead with fear, was 
also in the search party. Suddenly she came upon the priest 
Marinus and amid her tears cried out to him, sobbing and 
weeping, “O my God, father,” she said, “little did I think that 
my poor unhappy daughter whom you held in your arms at 
the baptismal font would fall prey to cruel beasts and become 
food to satisfy the wild appetite of wolves." The priest said to 
her, "My good woman, don't be afraid, for if it is true that she 
is the child I baptized, the beast will never be able to devour 
her.” Then boldly but thoughtlessly he added, “If it is I,” he 
said, “that cleansed her in the waters of holy baptism, and the 
beast tears her to pieces, I will never again believe that God 
reigns in heaven!” Then a wonderful thing happened. After 
about four hours the child was found safe and unharmed 
among the bushes about eight miles deep in the woods. And 
near her stood the innocent wolf. Just as the lion was not 
allowed to violate the body of the prophet returning from 
Samaria,!95 so too this wolf did not dare to harm the girl. But 
as far as we can learn, it was also seen willingly guarding her. 
The little girl was found completely unharmed, except that 
her legs and arms were bleeding from the pricks of thorn and 
briar bushes. 

(47) Recently there was also another priest in this area, the 
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brother of the most reverend Bishop Gerard, who is now the 
abbot of the monastery of St. Donatus in the suburb of the 
town of Imola.'*5 This priest lived almost like an ordinary 
person of the world, but he acquired such grace from God 
that if he was told that someone had been bitten by a serpent, 
he immediately gave the informant a drink of water he had 
blessed. After he had drunk, the efficacy of God's power was 
suddenly so apparent, that he spit out every bit of poison 
acquired by the wounded man, just as if the snake had actually 
bitten him. But as for the man who had been struck, totally 
free of the poison, his bowels thoroughly purged of noxious 
humors, he continued on, undisturbed and healthy. 

(48) There was still another priest, a man of hardly any 
importance, who was without the slightest talent in worldly 
affairs, scarcely able to stammer out his words in syllables in 
a boorish manner. It happened that one evening a hawk 
snatched his hen, and this loss caused him to become so bit- 
terly angry that he threatened the saint to whom the church 
he administered was dedicated, that unless he returned to him 
the fat bird he had lost, he would never again officiate at 
divine services in the church. And acting as though the mad- 
ness of his words did not suffice, he dared to surpass his words 
by his deeds and aggressively beat on the altar with a club. To 
make a long story short, the next morning the hen returned, 
plucked of all its feathers, except for those on its head and 
wings, but evidencing not the slightest damage to its body, 
clearly demonstrating that God's benevolence never turns its 
back on the prayers of a priest, even a mad one, in that the 
hawk was not permitted by him to devour that fat African 
hen. 

(49) And why should we marvel that divine providence 
works miracles through priests of whatever kind, so long as 
they are orthodox, since he often demonstrates his power also 
through heretics?!” For, in passing over the rest in silence, it 
does not appear beside the point simply to quote in its very 
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words what we read in the Tripartite History: "In the mean- 
time," it says, "a fire broke out in the city of Constantinople 
and gradually reached the baths of Achilles, then to the place 
named Pelargus, so that the church of the Novatians was being 
attacked. It was reported that their bishop Paul remained be- 
hind in the flaming church, begging God not to allow the 
church to be burned with all the rest. The place was spared 
and to this day stands unharmed, and there on 17 August the 
Novatians gather for divine worship. From that time Chris- 
tians as well as pagans venerate this site.”!% 

(50) Now these wondrous signs which divine providence 
works, either through heretics or through unworthy priests of 
the true faith, since they are granted not because of the wor- 
thiness of any of them but by reason of their office, will in no 
way free them from the punishment they deserve, or excuse 
them of the crimes they have committed when they come be- 
fore the bench of the severe judge. For in that from which 
they seek glory they fall into ignominious confusion, and the 
more they are praised by the applause of flatterers, the more 
liable they are to plunge into the depths of eternal damnation. 
.And often such men, as they are struck down by a terrible 
death, clearly show how truly worthy they were of damnation, 
who to all appearances seemed so admirable. 

(51) As an example, the bishop of Fiesole,'?? of whom we 
spoke before, lived such a wicked life that his brother, a lay- 
man of upright behavior, would have nothing to do with him. 
And still he so radiated miraculous powers as was consistently 
stated by those who witnessed the event, that during the ded- 
ications of just one church he cured five men possessed by the 
devil in the presence of all the people. But when he came to 
die the avenging chastisement of his body, set aflame before 
it went to hell, indicated that in life he was distinguished not 
by his own achievements but by those that belonged to an- 
other. For when an infected swelling appeared on his foot, 
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causing a dreadfullv burning itch, it so took hold of the entire 
sole of his foot, of his leg and hip together with the groin and 
genitals, that it gradually reached his vital parts, consuming 
his internal organs as if they were dry firewood. He burned 
with a hidden radiance so that it seemed that here and now 
some primordial fire had engulfed him whom the flames that 
never die would afterwards devour. Oppressed by the intensity 
of this intolerable and overwhelming pain, he neither recog- 
nized that he was receiving payment for his sins, nor was he 
willing to put away the women who were living with him, 
whose service, even then, he was not ashamed to use. More- 
over, since our Savior says "that by the finger of God he drove 
out devils,”? and the finger of God is doubtless understood 
to be the Holy Spirit, it is clearly recognized that devils are 
never expelled from the bodies of men except by the power 
of the Holy Spirit. Consequently, it is obvious that this bishop, 
even though he was unworthy, even though he was a simonist 
and was stained by the filth of seductive lust, would never have 
been able to put devils to flight unless he had within himself 
the power of the Holy Spirit. With Samson also, who fre- 
quented harlots from a foreign land contrary to the command 
of God's Law, how would he have been unable to break such 
powerful bonds, and alone and unarmed kill thousands of 
men unless the strength of the Holy Spirit had fortified 
him???! 

(52) That false prophet, moreover, did not lack the pro- 
phetic gift of the Holy Spirit when, as a master of deceit, with 
deliberate lies he persuaded the man of God in Bethel to 
return and eat contrary to God's command, saying, "An angel 
told me this by the Lord's command: 'Bring him back with 
you to your house to eat your bread and drink your water.’ "??? 
And then the Scriptures continue: “He deceived him,” they 
say, “and brought him back with him.”?°3 And they immedi- 
ately add this: “And as they sat at table, the word of the Lord 
came to the prophet who had brought him back and he cried 
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out, *°' that is, announcing the course of events in which he 
would be killed because he had disobeyed the voice of the 
Lord. It should be noted here that he whom Scripture in the 
first place obviously charges with deceiving his brother, is then 
unquestionably declared to have received the word of God 
and to have prophesied things that were true. And certainly, 
if one gives careful thought to the circumstances of this event, 
it becomes clear that this deceiver undoubtedly murdered an 
innocent man; and yet the Holy Spirit did not hesitate to come 
to such a person and, in the very act of sophisticated deception 
while preparing to mislead by lying, he was compelled to 
prophesy by the oracle of truth itself. Who, moreover, is not 
aware that Eli was a priest rejected by the Lord, and that both 
for his laxity and for the unbridled license of his sons as well 
was condemned by the decree of divine chastisement? And 
yet, because of his blessing Hannah, for whom he had prayed 
that she might bear many children, was not sterile. To this 
point Scripture says, "Eli blessed Elkanah and his wife and 
said: ‘May the Lord give you children by this woman for the 
loan which she lent to the Lord,’”2% and then adds, “And the 
Lord visited Hannah and she conceived and bore three sons 
and two daughters.” It was not the merit of the man that 
rendered this blessing efficacious but rather the priestly office, 
and what was lacking in the minister was reinforced by reason 
of the ministry. 


That Often Evil Beginnings Lead to Happy Results 


(53) What harm, then, does the simonist inflict, if he im- 
poses hands on those to be ordained, since he is unable to 
remove that which is present, or block what God increases? 
For the gift of heavenly grace is not handed out from the 
purse of the external paymaster, but is granted from the trea- 
sury of him who invisibly presides over this ordination. Even 
though he who sows be a thief, it is still the earth, under God's 
influence, that gives strength to the growing crops. Even 
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though the hand that plants be unclean or leprous, the fruit 
that is gathered is certainly untainted when it reaches matu- 
rity. Often a beautiful child is born of an adulterous union, 
and from the indecent lust of parents an admirable line of 
offspring comes into being. Jacob, indeed, begot some of his 
children from legitimate wives, while others he sired from 
concubines of lowly status.??? But when both came to take over 
their inheritance, the property was equally divided among 
them. Phares was born of her who played the harlot and sat 
at the crossroads, but he was not considered a lesser prince 
among his Israelite kindred.?? Solomon is known to have been 
born of a woman who was the wife of Uriah, and still was 
without equal when he came to wield the royal scepter.??? Obed 
certainly was begotten of Ruth the Moabitess, and yet he was 
deserving enough to have as his nephew the great and illus- 
trious King David.*!° Rahab the harlot, moreover, gave birth 
to Boaz, and still he was found worthy to be included in the 
Lord's royal genealogy?! 

(54) And why should I recall others, seeing that the media- 
tor between God and men himself sprang from sinners and 
received the unleavened bread of sincerity from the leavened 
dough without the slightest infection from the old leaven;?!? 
but rather, to speak more clearly, from the very flesh of the 
Virgin, who was conceived of sin,?5 his flesh came forth with- 
out sin, which for its part destroyed the sins of the flesh. Why 
should we wonder, then, that the mighty hand of the Lord, so 
effecuve in performing whatever he wishes, should do this 
thing in the spirit which gives life, when it is certain that he 
so acts in the flesh which counts for nothing??'^ For how can 
we believe that he who causes adverse beginnings to have a 
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favorable outcome, and that in affairs that are clearly of this 
world, will not be more favorably disposed to do the saras iri 
respect to the sacraments of the spirit? Thus we may’ X. wt? 
he who ordains that fruit from the trees be untouched by the 
grime of a filthy planter, should not also be permitted ty de 
cree that those who are ordained be entirely protected fross 
the guilt of a criminous consecrator? He admitted bastard: 
and the offspring of slaves to the company of legitirnates and 
heirs in the division of inheritance, and in no way discrirai- 
nated between the former and the latter in matters of equality; 
so why should we wonder if he should also endow those who 
were promoted by wicked bishops with dignity in the ranks 
of the priesthood equal to those who were ordained by worthy 
men? This, clearly, is never brought about by the good qualit« 
of the consecrator, but rather by the word of the living ana 
eternal God. Finally, in the words of God the Father it was 
said, "Let the earth put forth vegetation: seed bearing plants, 
and fruit trees bearing fruit, each according to its kind. ^? 
(55) And notice that this word remains unimpaired even 
today, so that crops in no way follow the diversity of farmers. 
but each according to its kind produces its own seed or its 
own fruit.?' And, indeed, this seed is once again put into ihe 
earth and later the harvest is no different, but follows its own 
species. If, therefore, by the power of God's word the ezrth 
produces exactly what it has received, why should one marvel 
that the priestly blessing, which like seed is sown in the sou! 
of the ordained, should invisibly produce the priesthood 
through the inspiration of the Holy Spirit? And so, is it no 
now improper to look to the fruit for the likeness of him who 
sows in the field, but only, so to speak, to see that the likeness 
of the seed comes forth? For God said to the animals. "In- 
crease and multiply."? Now, by the efficacy of his word. up 
to now all living things were created, not principally as new 
beings, but produced by descent from the same original 
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seed.?!* Since, therefore, these words which were spoken only 
once, are of such unalterable force, what should be thought 
of the words of sacerdotal blessing which are totally sacred 
and divine and are always externally repeated in ordinations 
to produce an internal mystery? But since it is claimed that 
the words of magicians possess such power, that when they 
are cast like stones a serpent struck by them is broken into 
pieces, why should we marvel that the priestly blessing con- 
tains within itself the sacrament of God's power, by which he 
who is promoted becomes a priest? Are we to believe that 
magical words are of greater power than the efficacy that is 
at once mystical and made sacred by calling on the name of 
God? 


It Is Unreasonable to Admit That What a 
Simonist Can Do in Granting the Holy Spirit 
by Baptizing, He Cannot Do by Ordaining 

(56) We must surely marvel at those who, with such absurd 
stupidity, shamelessly state that simonists can effectively bap- 
tize but are absolutely unable to ordain. And although this 
topic was briefly discussed above, it does not appear beside 
the point to treat the matter still more plainly. Let us, there- 
fore, focus our attention on a simonist who baptizes, and on 
the same person who also ordains, and let us decide, if we 
can, why baptism administered by him is valid, why ordination 
becomes invalid and, as is said, loses the power of a true sac- 
rament.?? Notice that after teaching the catechumen the first 
rudiments of the faith, he who baptizes then recites over him 
the prayers prescribed by the practice of the Church. These, 
indeed, were composed for this occasion by priestly authority, 
and thus by the grace of exorcism he expels the wicked enemy 
who had previously held tyrannical authority over him, and 
by pious and prayerful invocation caused the comforting 
Spirit to take up residence within him. But then, what more 
does the consecrator do than by also reciting canonical prayers 
call down the same Holy Spirit upon him who is being or- 
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dained, and beg that he deign to descend upon him, except 
that the action of the baptizer is greater than that displayed 
by the services of the consecrator? For it is of greater impor- 
tance for the Holy Spirit, as an initial favor, to come down 
upon one in whom he had not yet resided than to advance a 
man in whom he was already present by faith to a higher 
order. Indeed, by the office of instructing for baptism or of 
baptizing, the unclean spirit is expelled and living quarters 
for God's arrival are prepared in the new man, as we note in 
the words of exorcism themselves, in which the evil spirit is 
addressed by imperious command: “Now depart, O devil, for 
the judgment of God is at hand!”22° [n ordinations, however, 
we do not expel evil which, as we believe, is already destroyed 
and absent, but by the addition of more and more grace we 
increase the good that was granted. Are we, then, to believe 
that one and same man is able to do that which is greater, but 
cannot accomplish a thing of lesser importance? 

(57) But perhaps in rebuttal one might say that some things 
obviously apply to the first beginnings of the faith which are 
never used in the rites of ordination, such as the salt that is 
placed in the mouth of the neophyte, the water into which the 
person to be baptized is immersed, or also the chrism with 
which he is anointed. But these, indeed, considered per se, 
are mere elements and are recognized as having no hidden 
or mystic value; at the prayer of the priest, however, and at 
the invocation of God’s name they give birth to the sacra- 
ment’s interior power. The sacraments of baptism and of or- 
ders, therefore, do not depend on material or earthly things 
but on the prayers of priests and the invocation of God, even 
though holy oil is certainly used also in the ordination of 
priests. And since one and the same simonist in both recites 
the canonically prescribed prayers, and in both, conformably 
to the rules of ecclesiastical discipline, calls upon the name of 
God, it does not penetrate our rational perception nor does 
human insight understand how the Holy Spirit can be granted 
by him in baptism and how he is not granted in promoting to 
priestly orders. 
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(58) But in countering this position it is said that the si- 
monist cannot give what he does not have. Very well! What is 
the significance of the priest blowing on the face of the cate- 
chumen, saying, "Depart from him, unclean Satan, pay hom- 
age to the living and true God, give honor to the Holy 
Spirit ???! Surely, at these words one can see that by this act 
of blowing on a person the evil spirit is expelled and the Holy 
Spirit deigns to enter through the hidden and mysterious 
agency of God's power. Since all this comes about just as well 
through the breathing action of this simonist as by the services 
of a good priest, why is it that what we grant as possible in 
one sacrament we consequently deny as possible in the other? 
For in baptism—which God forbid—if, notwithstanding the 
vehement prohibition of the sacred canons, it is administered 
for gain, one may in no way believe that the sacrament lacks 
the mystery of complete and perfect regeneration. And there- 
fore, one who receives baptism on condition of a payment of 
money is neither properly required to be rebaptized nor is he 
thought to be devoid of God's gift.?? But if one should rush 
into a position of such insane stubbornness as to state that 
even simonist baptism is invalid, not only would my vehe- 
mence in reply at this point not be worn thin, but the overall 
discipline of the Catholic faith would oppose and the universal 
Church would arm against him who attempted to destroy all 
the provisions of the holy fathers. 


That We Must Consider What Is Received and 
Not From Whom a Thing Is Tàken 


(59) But perhaps one might object by noting what the 
Blessed Pope Gregory observed about the condemnation of 
simonists, when he said, "For him a blessing is changed into 
a curse because he was ordained for the purpose of becoming 
a heretic."?? I, indeed, approve of this statement and admit 
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that it is improper to dissent from it. He certainly is accursed, 
and is a heretic, who in an evil manner received what was 
good. That which was received, however, was in itself good, 
but for the recipient it became something evil. The morsel 
that was offered to Judas??! was not changed from something 
good into an evil thing, but for him it became something evil 
in that he received something good in a wicked, unworthy 
manner.?? And so, if Judas had handed the same morsel to 
another, it would not necessarily have followed that the sacred 
gift would have been essentially contaminated by the sin of 
the donor, nor that any pollution would have redounded to 
the recipient. Today, too, if anyone should unworthily receive 
the Body of the Lord from the sacred altar and give it to 
another, that which is received is undoubtedly pure, nor is the 
gift of divine grace defiled by the stain of the befouled min- 
ister. And although a perverse person eats and drinks judg- 
ment on himself,?6 still that which is eaten and drunk is the 
grace of God. For it is by God's grace that that which is 
Christ's human nature tasted death.?? To all who are pure, 
everything is pure, but to those who have been corrupted and 
to the unclean, nothing is pure.?? If, therefore, that which is 
pure is itself impure to those who have been corrupted, it 
must be acknowledged that the priesthood, which for a good 
man is truly the spiritual cause of his dignity, for a simonist 
becomes the grounds for damnation, so that the source by 
which the former, who is certainly Catholic, becomes a priest, 
is also that by which the latter may be truly declared a heretic. 

(60) Nor is it any wonder that this should happen in spiritual 
things, since in bodily matters one can easily find the same 
diversity. For it often happens that food which invigorates one 
person, oppresses another, and that from the same medical 
remedy one person dies while the other recovers. It is, more- 
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over, the same fire by which wax turns to liquid and the earth 
becomes dry; the same candle which is consumed by fire, but 
is used to illumine those who come near it. The light, which 
to the candle causes destruction, becomes for us the instru- 
ment for seeing in the dark. Of what concern is it to me that 
the candle is reduced to ashes, so long as the light that I 
borrow from it unfailingly burns on for me? Let the simonist 
burn and burn, the one from whom the Catholic is enlight- 
ened; and by the same light by which he is of service to others 
may he proceed to the darkness of his own eclipse, so that 
what burns may die and what is illumined may live. To those 
who seek the light, the priesthood is surely the light; but to 
those who burn with the fire of ambition, it is a consuming 
flame. Therefore, what one possesses that is conducive to his 
own death and destruction, the other receives to further his 
assurance of salvation. Samson, remember, extracted a honey- 
comb from the mouth of a dead lion and slaked his thirst at 
the water that flowed from the dry jawbone of an ass.?? But 
in the water he failed to taste the slothfulness of the donkey 
and in the honey he did not detect the ferocity of the wild 
beast. For in both cases his mouth tasted what he had taken 
according to its peculiar properties; he paid little attention to 
determining whence it had come. So why should we wonder 
that what we see happening in the water of baptism we judge 
to be little different from what is done by simonists? For 
through it we are born anew in Christ, although after the 
function is complete, the same water is considered waste and 


is poured into the sewer. 


That the Novatians Were not to Be Deposed, 
nor the Arians to Be Rebaptized 
(61) But now let us look through the sacred canons, as 
briefly as time permits, and although we do not often find an 
obvious opinion on the proposed question, we may establish 
what should be held from a few comparisons of the matters 
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contained.?*? For we know that the Council of Nicaea decreed 
that the Cathari?! who returned to the Catholic church were 
to be received according to their rank of ordination, with the 
sole proviso that they submit to the imposition of hands. And 
why was this, except that this type of heretic had remained 
faithful to the integrity of the Catholic faith, even though they 
had erred in certain other non-accredited beliefs. It is known, 
for example, that Novatus, whose errors these people fol- 
lowed, had taught that it was improper to associate with those 
who had remarried, or with those who had apostatized during 
the persecutions, even after they had done penance.?7? If, 
therefore, even those who were ordained by such heretics were 
not to be deprived of their honor because their consecrators 
had not faltered in the faith, what should be thought of or- 
dinations by simonists who observe almost all the laws of ec- 
clesiastical institution? But perhaps one may object that simon- 
ists are certainly not perfect in the faith, in that they sin 
against the Holy Spirit who, they think, can be bought with 
money. To that I can easily reply that if one uses this device 
of strict judgment, one also finds the Novatians to some extent 
guilty of heresy against the Holy Spirit." For since forgive- 
ness is granted to repentant sinners through the Holy Spirit, 
who is the remission of sins, it is clear beyond a doubt that 
one opposes the Holy Spirit if he does not associate with apos- 
tates after their repentance. But it is one thing to sin against 
the faith and quite another to fall away from the faith. A 
soldier, for example, who loses his nerve and flees from battle 
should be charged quite differently from one who deserves 
punishment for having broken his military oath by going over 
to the enemy camp and surrendering. We do not impose the 
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same punishment on a serf who fails against the orders of his 
lord in household matters, and on another who casts off the 
bonds of service and chooses the authority of an alien over- 
lordship. Even though the Novatians to some extent seem to 
offend against the norms of faith, it is not so serious that they 
should be accused of denying the Holy Spirit with heretical 
perverseness. And therefore when they return, hands are to 
be imposed on them because they have sinned; but because 
they denied nothing at all, they are not to be deprived of the 
office of priestly orders.?55 Arians, on the contrary, who are 
in open and totally impious conflict against the divinity of the 
Holy Spirit, when returning to the Catholic faith cannot 
continue in the dignity of the orders which they sinfully re- 
ceived. For they believe, as is clear from their sacrilegious 
declaration, that the Father is the Creator, the Son a creature, 
and culpably assert that the Holy Spirit is the creature of a 
creature. Therefore, since they do not have the power of the 
Holy Spirit in their faith, by which every rank of ecclesiastical 
dignity is accomplished, ordination performed by them is de- 
clared invalid by decree of the canons. 

(62) And so I think it will not be out of place if I should 
quote something from the very words which Pope Innocent 
in his decrees left us on this subject: "In the case of the Ari- 
ans," he said, "and other pests of this kind, while we admit 
their laymen who convert to the Lord by the imposition of 
hands as a sacramental sign of penance and by the sanctifi- 
cation of the Holy Spirit, it does not appear that their clerics 
receive any ministerial dignity when ordained to the priest- 
hood. While we allow that they have only baptism, which in- 
deed is conferred in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit, we are of the opinion that they do not 
have the Holy Spirit resulting from this baptism and from 
these rites. For since their founders abandoned the Catholic 
faith, they lost the perfection of the Spirit which they had 
received, nor can they grant his fullness which is especially 
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operative in ordinations, which they lost, because of what I 
should call their impious heresy rather than faith. How is it 
possible for us to judge their sacrilegious priests worthy of the 
honors of Christ while admitting their defective laymen, as I 
said, with the sacramental sign of penance, to receive the 
grace of the Holy Spirit?"?* 

(63) Now in the words of this decretal we are clearly given 
to understand that in the promotion of clerics we quite prop- 
erly look into the faith of the person who ordains, on which 
depends the judgment whether the ordination be valid or in- 
valid. For what the ordaining prelate holds in faith, the one 
ordained receives with the order conferred upon him. Now if 
the orthodox faith were present in the Arians, ordination con- 
ferred by them would not lose its value, even though some 
depraved error should taint them. And here we must note 
how greatly one should reverence the invocation of God's 
name, since those baptized by them whom a perfidious faith, 
as I might put it, condemns, should under no circumstance 
venture to be rebaptized. For since their founders, as was said, 
did not possess the orthodox faith, hands are imposed on 
them for the purpose of receiving the grace of the Spirit; but 
because they were immersed in water with the invocation of 
the Blessed Trinity, they are not to be baptized anew. Since, 
then, the mere words spoken without faith in the context of 
the Arian heresy should not recklessly be judged invalid, why 
should simonist ordination be without effect, where also the 
other rites prescribed by law are in keeping with the faith? 


That the Effect of Ordination Rests upon the Foundation of Faith 


(64) Concerning the Donatists,*5* moreover, we are aware 
that at the Council of Carthage it was granted that when any 
of them were disposed to return to unity with the Catholic 
church, if this appeared to be in the interest of Christian 
peace, they were received at their rank in the Church.?? As 
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we learn, however, from the general catalog of heresies,? Do- 
natists are not completely committed to errors of faith, but 
rather, because a certain Cecilian was installed in the see of 
Carthage against their wishes, in their anger they went into 
schism and were cut off from communion with the Church. 
And although it is certain that no one can receive the Holy 
Spirit except within the Catholic church, still anyone ordained 
by them, if this be in the interest of peace, is not to be deprived 
of his dignity because he has persevered in the faith. There- 
fore, since a Donatist, who without doubt is schismatic and is 
certainly without the gift of the Holy Spirit, may at times be 
permitted to remain at the rank of the dignity he has received, 
it becomes perfectly clear that ordination is not a boon for the 
one ordained or for the one who ordains, but rather that the 
sacrament totally relates to the faith of both. Otherwise, 
whether a Donatist promotes a Donatist to clerical orders, or 
a Novatian promotes a Novatian, what meritorious dignity is 
to be found in either that would allow the former to grant or 
the latter to receive the mystery of divine grace? But between 
evil and evil, that is, between him who grants and him who 
receives, the good stands undecided and cannot be prevented 
by the wickedness of either from acting magnanimously. A 
leper, for example, may give gold to a leper, and it indeed 
glitters, in no way affected by the scabrous hands that hold it. 
If a blind man hands a lamp to another blind man, the light, 
unaware of blindness, does not give place to darkness at the 
hands of the bearers. Wherefore, if true faith is present, 
namely, if one rightly believes in the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, the ordination of even an unworthy priest takes 
place without discrimination. Nor is the gift of divine grace 
diminished in its perfection because of the quality of an un- 
worthy minister. And so Pope Innocent, of whom we spoke 
above, when discussing in the same breath the two heresies, 
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namely, that of the Paulianists?*! and that of the Novatians, 
explained why he had decreed that converts from Paulianism 
were to be baptized while totally forbidding the same to No- 
vatian converts, explaining his position in these words: "Be- 
cause the Paulianists," he said, "do not baptize in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, and 
because the latter, namely, the Novatians, never raised the 
question of the unity of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Spirit. And therefore among all those who were sep- 
arated from us, this group alone was selected, to which we 
must grant their belief in this doctrine, because in no way did 
they sin against the mystery of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit."?* 

(65) Now these words of the venerable Innocent are so final 
and so clear that they remove every doubt from our minds 
and unquestionably resolve every difficulty in the problem 
here proposed. For if the sacrament cannot be administered 
by the Paulianists because they do not believe in the Blessed 
Trinity, but can be given by the Novatians, however, because, 
while being heretics in other matters, they still retain the full- 
ness of the orthodox faith, it follows without question that if 
faith is present, ordination takes effect, and that which rests 
on the foundation of faith is not shaken by defect in the func- 
tion. 


That Bishops Who Are Illicitly Consecrated Possess the Grace 
of Ordination for Others but Not for Themselves 


(66) That being so, let me concede or rather assert that a 
simonist is a heretic, just as a Novatian and a Donatist are 
likewise heretics.?? But a simonist sins against the Holy Spirit 
because he purchases God's gift, and a Novatian certainly sins 
against the same Holy Spirit because he despairs of those who 
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deserted from the faith, and of their forgiveness even after 
they have done penance. The Donatist likewise sins against 
the Holy Spirit in separating himself from the Church, outside 
of which certainly the Holy Spirit cannot be found. Why, 
therefore, when the heretics’ ordination is determined to be 
valid, should simonists' ordination be judged worthless, es- 
pecially since we are not trying to retain the simonists in the 
office which they improperly purchased, but are rather seek- 
ing to forestall the loss of position for those who were freely 
consecrated by them? We should here note how greatly those 
under consideration differ from one another, in that Donatists 
are promoting Donatists to higher orders in the Church, No- 
vatians are ordaining Novatians, that is, persons caught up in 
the same error, while simonists are not ordaining simonists, 
but men who are innocent and Catholic. In the former case, 
moreover, we may object that not only were they ordained by 
heretics, but that all involved were indiscriminately heretics. 
The latter, however, were in no way guilty of simoniacal heresy, 
even though they were normally promoted by simonists, free 
from every taint of venality, and were endowed with admin- 
istrative offices in the same churches in which they had re- 
ceived the sacrament of holy baptism. Whether such men 
should justly be excluded from their offices can be easily de- 
termined on the authority of Blessed Leo, if it is not too much 
trouble to note his decretal pronouncement, given here in his 
own words. For he says, “No consideration allows entry into 
the episcopate for those who were not elected by the clerics, 
nor requested by the people, nor consecrated by the provincial 
bishops with the consent of the metropolitan. Hence, since 
questions may often arise about one who came to his office 
irregularly, who would doubt that it should never be granted 
by those upon whom, we know, it had never been conferred. 
If, however, there are clerics ordained by these pseudo-bish- 
ops in those churches which belonged to their proper bishops, 
and if their consecration was performed with the consent and 
decision of those in office, the action may be considered valid, 
so that they may remain in their churches."?14 
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(67) Here, then, by the authentic judgment of Pope Leo, 
those whom the consenting clergy and people have not cho- 
sen, nor whom the assenting bishops of the province with the 
consent of the metropolitan have consecrated, are not to be 
considered bishops. And yet, those who were ordained by 
them in their own churches by the decision of those in office, 
are not to be deprived of the honor of the office conferred. 
In other words, that he who rushed into the office of bishop 
by such usurpation that the votes of almost everyone concur 
against him, and that what he received was in no way of ben- 
efit to him since he was not considered to be on the list of 
bishops, but that it be of advantage to others who, even though 
they were promoted by him, were not to be deprived of their 
honor. But who would deny that venality might intervene in 
this case, where one had stolen into office at the highest rank 
with such obstinate and distressing ambition? Thus, such a 
person possesses for the benefit of others something that he 
does not have for himself, in that he is permitted to consecrate 
others, while he himself is not considered to be a bishop. 
Often, indeed, a fruitful branch is grafted into a sterile trunk 
and, in germinating, maintains its own natural function and 
not that of the trunk. 


That Often Those Who Are Ordained by Infamous Heretics 
Are Not to Be Removed from Their Offices 

(68) What should I say when ecclesiastical authority seems 
to aid those who were ordained by the most outrageous her- 
etics, and when, in publishing its decrees in this dispute, it 
considers not the long standing infidelity of the consecrators, 
but the new faith and change of heart of those who are pro- 
moted? But whoever takes the trouble to look carefully at the 
decrees of the popes, will not fail to notice that the same Pope 
Innocent, of whom we spoke a moment ago, gave permission 
for all who had been ordained by the heretic Bonosus before 
he was condemned, to remain in office if, after abandoning 
and denouncing his error, they were disposed to continue in 
union with the Church.? This same Bonosus, as we discover 
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in the aforementioned decrees, was known to have been a 
Photinian. Now the Photinians denv that Christ was God, ex- 
isting before all ages, born of the substance of the Father. 
These same people, since together with the Jews they do not 
hesitate to disavow the Son of God, share with them the same 
condemnation.*?$ Since, therefore, these men who not only 
allegedly were consecrated by such a pernicious heretic, but 
were also involved in his errors, were permitted to remain in 
the orders they had received, it is easy to decide how we should 
judge those who were promoted by simonists, but without the 
taint of simony. 

(69) Hardly different from this case is the decision of Pope 
Anastasius regarding the heretic Acacius.?*” His decretal state- 
ments are so clearly expressed and so conform in all points 
with my position that, even though everything I had said at 
greater length were wanting, they would fully suffice to prove 
my contention in this dispute. Hence I do not hesitate to quote 
at some length from his writings so that it will be obvious that 
my remarks are not of my own invention but are excerpted 
from the decrees of the Fathers. Among other things, he said 
to the emperor Anastasius, "According to the customs of the 
Catholic church," he wrote, "as your Serenity's most profound 
understanding will acknowledge, none of those whom Acacius 
had baptized or had ordained priests or deacons according to 
the canons was touched by any portion of the damage attach- 
ing to the name of Acacius, by which, perhaps, the grace of 
the sacrament mightappear less powerful. For baptism, which 
in the last instance is administered by the Church, whether it 
be performed by an adulterer or by a thief, reaches the recip- 
ient as an unsullied gift because the voice which spoke 
through the dove excluded every stain of human contamina- 
uon. This follows from the statement which says, ‘He it is who 
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baptizes with the Holy Spirit and with fire.'?** For if the rays 
of the visible sun are not defiled by contact with pollution 
when passing through the foulest places, so much more un- 
sullied by the unworthiness of a minister is the power of him 
who made the sun visible. Indeed, whatever Judas did as an 
apostle by reason of the dignity granted him, even though he 
was a thief and committed sacrilege, the favors given by this 
unworthy man in no way suffer damage thereby, as the Lord 
most clearly stated: "The doctors of the Law and the phari- 
sees,' he said, 'sit in the chair of Moses; therefore do what they 
tell you. But do not follow their practice, for they say one thing 
and do another.'?*? Therefore, whatever any minister of the 
Church appears to do for the advancement of his fellow men 
as a function of his office, is totally the result of God's action, 
as Paul, Christ's spokesman, asserts: ‘I planted the seed, and 
Apollos watered it; but God made it grow.'?? And further on 
the same Anastasius said, ‘And so he too, whose name, I say, 
should not be mentioned, by ministering good things in an 
unworthy manner harms only himself. For the inviolable sac- 
rament administered by him produced for others the com- 
pleteness of its own power. "?5! 

(70) Here, then, we have this apostolic man coming to my 
aid, as it were, and obviously defending my position, so that 
in this matter there is hardly anything left for me to say. So 
let the new critics go their way, wickedly resisting such an 
authority, not accepting as adequate what seemed proper to 
the ancient fathers, that while acting indiscreetly they should 
also be wanting in reverence. Some men, indeed, wishing to 
appear more holy than they are, go to such pains to excise 
corruption that they proceed to mutilate what is authentic; 
and that they might seem in public opinion to be staunch 
defenders of justice, are not ashamed to deviate harshly from 
the path of human compassion. 
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That Those Also Whom Acacius Consecrated After He 
Was Condemned, Were Not Deprived of Their Honors??? 


(71) What would they say if they had heard what the same 
pope decided also about the men Acacius consecrated after 
his condemnation? For it seems to me that these critics have 
not read his opinion, in that it is clear that they rashly disagree 
with his judgment. So let them hear of the Apostolic See's 
compassion and soften the severity of their own position. 
After stating what we have already quoted, he added the fol- 
lowing: “But if the scrupulous suspicion of some,” he said, 
"goes so far as to imagine that the decree of Pope Felix later 
had no effect on the sacraments which Acacius administered 
unlawfully, and that we should therefore be concerned about 
those who received the sacred mysteries granted in consecra- 
tion or in baptism, and feared that the divine favors were 
invalid, let them call to mind that in this matter also a higher 
consideration likewise prevails, since the accused performed 
his function not without usurping the priesthood, by which, 
in granting his power to those who received these mysteries, 
he in no way harmed others in that he himself was guilty. 
Surely, the note played on David's instrument was pertinent 
in this case: "The Lord will smash the heads of his enemies, 
the hairy skull of those who parade their guilt.?55 Pride, you 
know, brings ruin on itself and not on others. So it is stated 
by the universal authority of the heavenly Scriptures, just as 
the Holy Spirit spoke through the prophet: ‘He who acts 
proudly shall find no room in my house.?5* Thus, when this 
condemned man appropriated the title of bishop, swelling 
pride struck at his own head, for it was not the people thirsting 
for the benefit of his ministry who were denied, but his own 
soul which had sinned was duly subject to the judgment of 
God, as the word of Scripture informs us at every turn."?5 

(72) And now what can be said in response? What tricks 
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can ingenuity devise against these pronouncements? What ar- 
guments are available for those who oppose the truth? Notice 
that we are dealing here with one person in particular, but a 
case that is defined in general terms can be universally ap- 
plied. I do not, as if I were defending heretics, write out these 
points to destroy the other more severe statements of the holy 
fathers, which are levelled at them and their ministry; but only 
that, while heeding the moderate discretion of these holy men 
of old, our contemporaries might in no way through intem- 
perate justice exceed the limits of correct judgment; lest the 
saying of the Apostle also seem to apply to them as it did to 
certain men of the same ilk: "They have zeal for God, but it 
is ill-formed.'*59 Those, therefore, who were promoted by a 
heretic, by one condemned by the authority of the Apostolic 
See, are not to be deprived of the administration of their 
office, and those consecrated by simonists without payment 
will be forced to live with a threat to the honor they have 
received hanging over them. This is certainly a cruel decision 
and a totally inhuman sentence based on an unwise investi- 
gation, that punishment should convict as guilty those whose 
conscience renders them innocent, and that judicial severity 
should reach out to those whom the foolhardiness of pre- 
sumed sin does not accuse. For where crime is not committed, 
why should expiatory punishment be inflicted? Where there 
is no guilt, why should an innocent person be exposed as 
guilty? Why should that which is thought prejudicial in secular 
courts be considered correct in the councils of holy priests? 
Certainly devout bishops usually groan from the depths of 
their being at the degradation of each and every priest, weep 
bitter tears, and all present are constrained to expressions of 
holy compassion. Note that now almost the entire Church of 
Christ is robbed of its priests at one condemning stroke, and 
does that appear tolerable? A vast number of priests is de- 
posed to a man, and do we consider this a laughing matter? 
Why at least do we not call to mind what God's voice an- 
nounced through Ezekiel, when he said, “The soul which has 
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sinned is the one who must die; a father is not to suffer for 
the sins of his son, nor a son for the sins of his father. To the 
upright man his integrity will be credited, and to the wicked 
his wickedness."?? Those who are eager to see harm come to 
their brothers strive at all costs to bring death to the soul of 
him who has not sinned and to have the innocent party pay 
the penalty for the crime of another. They pant to have sons 
charged with the guilt of their fathers, to have the virtuous 
proscribed for the crimes of the wicked, and to speak more 
clearly, they sentence those who are not simonists to the pen- 
alties of simonists and condemn them for the latter's traffick- 


ing even when they are totally ignorant of the offence involved 
in this cursed business. 


That the Heresy of Simony Has Prevailed to the Present Day 


(73) Who could be unaware that up to the reign of the 
most benign King Henry?*? and to the pontificate of Pope 
Clement??? of venerable memory, and also of the most blessed 
and apostolic Leo,™® under whose leadership Holy Church 
now rejoices in its governance, the poison of simonist heresy 
spread its deadly influence through the kingdoms of the west, 
so that what was everywhere accepted as licit was never judged 
to be subject to condign punishment, and what was thought 
proper virtually by all, was held to be the rule, as if it were 
decreed by law? Therefore what guilt did he incur, what sin 
did he commit in simply going to his mother, the Church, in 
which indeed he was reborn of water and the Holy Spirit, and 
also received the grace of consecration where he had been 
baptized? It was certainly not for him to argue about the per- 
son about to consecrate him. Wherefore, he judged that the 
man who was bishop of his church for that reason was ade- 
quate for promoting him to orders. What was he to do, since 
it was urgent for him to register for entrance into the militia 
of Christ, and not permissible to travel to a bishop in another 
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diocese? Why are the ancient acts and decrees of the holy 
Fathers not more carefully investigated so that, the same mod- 
erate approach might also be adopted in arriving at their ju- 
dicial decision??9! For it was the same eminent Leo, referred 
to above, who ordered that all clerics converting from heresy 
were to be accepted in the orders to which they had been 
ordained, but forbade them to be promoted to higher orders. 
I am satisfied here to cite in brief only the title of his decree, 
but suggest that they who would read through his statements 
on this subject at greater length, should go to the text. He 
says, “That every cleric of whatever rank, who abandons the 
Catholic community and joins one that is heretical, if he 
should return to the Church, may remain in the grade he 
previously held, without promotion.”?® I conclude, therefore, 
that simonists differ in no way from other heretics, and like 
them break communion with the Church by entering a schis- 
matical sect, but that they who were promoted by them to the 
priesthood or to other orders should be allowed to remain 
according to the Leonine opinion. 


Here It Is Clearly Proved That the Holy Spirit 
Is Received Through Simonists 


(74) But it is said by the opposing position, Note that the 
Blessed Pope Gregory states: “If any one by virtue of his office 
has not flared into action to correct the crime of simonist 
heresy or of the neophytes, he should not doubt that he has 
thrown in his lot with him who originated this sinful vil- 
lainy."?6 We concede, I say, and think no differently, God 
forbid, from this holy man; namely, that all the faithful should 
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make everv effort to correct the shameful practice associated 
with both diseases. and should be eager, after proper inves- 
tigation, to see that simonists and neophytes are both deposed. 
And so, I do not side with simonists whom the full authority 
of Sacred Scripture condemns. Yet, as I conclude from various 
decrees of the holy fathers, I frankly declare that those freely 
ordained by simonists are by law to remain in orders. There- 
fore, thev who cite Gregorv as evidence for their case, should 
not hesitate to reciprocate also in admitting his testimony, and 
not just some indifferent statement, but one that touches this 
subject to the quick, as we say, and for the future calls a halt 
to litigation bv those who like to talk. And so, while discussing 
simonists in one of his homilies, he added, "Who are they who 
today sell doves in God's house, if not the people who receive 
payment for the laying on of hands, by which imposition, to 
be sure, the Holy Spirit is divinely bestowed?"?e 

(75) Consequently, if one decides to give credence to the 
authority of this holy man, there is no reason to further pro- 
tract this discussion. What could be more clear and obvious 
than the statement: by the imposition of hands which is sold, 
the Holy Spirit is divinely bestowed? And, to be more explicit 
and to instruct the slow-witted more fully in the meaning of 
his words, he did not hesitate to repeat what he had previously 
stated so plainly: "Hence the dove is sold, in that the laying 
on of hands, by which the Holy Spirit is received, is put up 
for sale."?95 If, therefore, the Holy Spirit is received through 
this laying on of hands, which is offered for a price, to what 
extent is less of the sacrament to be found in simonists than 
in priests who were freely promoted, except that they them- 
selves were steeped in damnation at the source which brings 
salvation to others, and like vipers meet their death while giv- 
ing birth to their offspring??* Is there any wonder, then, that 
in the ministry of the spirit good ministers should rise from 
wicked ordaining prelates, since something similar happens 
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even in human gencration? For it is certain that sighted chil- 
dren are often born of blind parents and that tall offspring 
who are sound of limb may come from hunchbacks and crip- 
ples. Quite clearly neither the virtue of the ordaining prelate 
will benefit those who have no fear of following a devious path. 
nor again does their wickedness stand in the way of those who 
walk the line of an upright life. Who is known to be prejudicial 
to Samuel just because he was a disciple of Eliz?" Or what 
good did it do Nicholas that by apostolic election he had been 
raised to the order of Levitical service??? The latter. to be 
sure, received along with Stephan imposition of hands from 
the apostles, and perished; the former lived surrounded by 
the wickedness of Hophni and Phinehas, yet because he was 
a prophet faithful to the Lord he became known to all. Hence 
it would be proper that they who are eager to depose all by 
group action should observe the moderate solution proposed 
by Innocent, of whom we spoke above. For in discussing those 
who were ordained by heretics, after many remarks he added 
these words: "As often," he said, "as a sin is committed by 
whole peoples or by a large group, since it cannot be avenged 
on all because of their great number, one usually lets it go 
unpunished."?69 


How Great the Absurdity That Follows 
from Uninformed Discussion 


(76) In such matters, when was discretion ever more im- 
portant and necessary than now, when we scarcely find a single 
church that is not acquainted with these people? Should we 
judge it more salutary to do without the divine sacraments 
than to use the ministry of an invalid priest? But a world 
grown old??? cannot accept new dogma, and it thinks it base 
to absent itself from the Church's services for a long time, 
contrary to contemporary custom. There also exists among us 
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an intolerable confusion about persons, which for the insecure 
might produce no little obscurity, and for the excessively care- 
ful might dull the sharpness of their mind. For example, when 
one says that should a person receive a lower rank from a 
simonist, whatever should later be ascribed as coming from a 
good bishop would rightly be considered totally null and void. 
For, they say, he who does not possess lower orders cannot 
aspire to higher rank. But he could not be promoted by a 
simonist even to a lower order, and therefore he did not come 
to higher rank. And thus from such fictions and subtleties 
spiteful dissension is born and the purity of the Church is 
disturbed. We often find one good man between two simon- 
ists; or again, one good bishop is found conferring various 
orders on one person between two simonists. In these and 
other ways, therefore, which would take us too far afield, such 
perplexing confusion plagues us today at every turn, that if 
divine mercy had not come to our aid through Blessed Pope 
Leo, now reigning, pernicious error, to our great harm, will 
become settled in the Church of Christ. 

(77) To this we may add that, if it is once admitted that a 
sacrament administered by such men be judged invalid, all 
basilicas dedicated up till now would have to be destroyed 
along with their altars. Finally, which is still more impious, the 
faithful departed are deprived of hope, so that we are forced 
to believe that past ages utterly perished without any remedy 
applicable to man's redemption. Otherwise, how can we be- 
lieve that they are now reigning with Christ if they had not 
been able, as is said, to receive the sacraments of the Christian 
religion, especially since truth itself says, "Unless you eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood, you will have no 
life in you."??! For if those men were not priests and therefore 
were unable to consecrate or administer the sacraments of the 
Body of the Lord, how could we believe that their followers, 
as dead men, crossed over to life which they did not have when 
they were among the living? But if we admit this, we must 
also believe that all who were burdened with grave sins passed 
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in without the sacrament of penance. For since of old lepers 
were commanded to show themselves to the priests, and now 
it is required that penitents submit to canonical sanctions at 
the hands of the bishop, how could one be bound or absolved 
by priestly ministry when priests themselves were nowhere to 
be found? But why do we complain that they were without the 
remedy of penance, when beyond that they were neither 
Christians nor baptized according to this perverse line of ar- 
gument? For according to the sacred canons, baptisrn is con- 
sidered valid even if it is administered by a believing layman. 
But how could simonists, or those ordained by them, admin- 
ister baptism if they, as our opponents calumniously assert, 
did not possess the Holy Spirit? For they would not even be 
considered Chrisuans if they did not have the Spirit of Christ 
Indeed, according to Paul's statement, "if anyone does not 
have the Spirit of Christ, he does not belong to Christ."*? And 
if they were not Christians, they could not bestow Christianity. 
This is the reason then, as was said above,” why those bap- 
tized by Paulianists had to be baptized, because since it was 
evident that they do not possess the Holy Spirit, they were 
utterly unable to baptize. Therefore, according to the dan- 
gerous inventions of those holding this kind of opinion, any 
of our predecessors who appeared to be Catholics, are to be 
forever condemned like Arians and all other heretics. This, to 
be sure, proves to be so absurd and so contrary in its cruelty 
to orthodox belief, that it would destroy not only the sacra- 
ments of ages past, but would completely destroy the foun- 
dations of the present and future Church. 

(78) This we can easily gather from the following. For since 
the Roman See, which surely is the mother of all churches, 
was under the power of venality, as from an infected root the 
poison of this simoniacal plague spread also through the 
branches of the other churches. Then, following the example 
of this see, in other churches everywhere forged money began 
to be struck. Yet, whether these were good or bad, it was 
necessary that they transmit the sacrament of orders to others, 
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so that it w uld flow down to us through changing succession. 
But it is said that fc rmerly the ordaining prelates had nothing 
to transmit, nor could the ordained receive anvthing from 
th se wh had n thing. And so it is that in modern times, in 
pae fthegia eofo nsecrati un thing is granted: but what 
sit m. Wer sin e we urselves are pi moted by those who 
were ordained. how verl ns ago, either by simonists or by 
their success r& An —— min, now to mv own case, after Leo 
the supreir nti". had learned that I was unaware of this 
tah ‘tg inv ving my — nsecrating archbishop.* even 
th ..h. not v changer at that ume presided over the Ap- 
& p Cees he still granted me in my unworthiness the 
prec with whi n I was end. wed.*** But how does this 
ungoalv `s, ute exclu. e me from the empty-handed, since I 
have prov. n thatthe wave. f rdinati n grew dry at its orig- 
inal sou œ. `e rst See itsel = 
UON te. eri re. that this. pini nis n tonlv in conflict 
with the su. tes : all the ancient. fathers. but also cruelly 
attacks he 7easi n tthis lessed pope** F r however far 
removed from « sim nist he may be who attempts to ordain, 
Wl differen. — esit Ma.ce. since what did not proceed from 
him. wh i eed wasn in possessi n. was not passed along 
t v ther? D. however, there should be other dioceses. 
which were in no wav contaminated bv this kind of disease. 
in this regard v hat i5 conferred on the sons of other dioceses, 
since by con. nial prohibiuon it is forbidden to ordain anyone 
trom an ther diocese? Hence. according to this line of argu- 
ent. within cermin dioceses the river of divine grace became 
so drv during the first age of simonists, that it could neither 
flow into them. nor through them later pass on to others. Now, 
vou teachers of accursed doctrine, do you see where your 
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gloomy prudence leads us? Have you carefully con idered 
what your sophistical arguments might beget? By our wran- 
cling has it come o far that you presume to place limits on 
Chris's mercy and take from his Church the fellowship of 
hope? But 1 acknowledge him faithfully, "becau e he is good, 
and because hi mercy endures forever. ??* 


That Those Who Had Been Promoted 
by Simonists are Renowned for Miracles 

( 0) This fact. moreover, which frequently I hear repeated 
onallside should not. I think, be pa ed over in ilence. How 
is it that many hichly regarded men who, a we know, were 
certainly promoted to the priesthood by simoni ts, and who 
continually celebrated Mass until their death, are now recog- 
nized as famous for their outstanding miracle-? In our own 
dav such blessed men as Romuald of Camerino,-*? Amicus of 
Rambona.*“ Guido of Pomposa? Firmanu_ of Fermo,-*- and 
many others were outstanding for their pursuit of holine--. 
By authority of an episcopal svnod consecrated altars were 
erected over their venerable bodies, where, when mirades 
happened during the offering of the sacred mysteries, it be- 
came evident how acceptable their sacrifice was in the si ht of 
God. Through them the divine economy shines forth as clear 
as dav, for the darkness of another's wickedness obscures no 
one illumined bv the brightness of his own good service of 
God, nor does the guilt of promoting prelates eclipse the 
proven purity and innocence of those promoted. 

(81) I now recall that while once discussing such matters 
with certain worthy bishops. Hubert of Rimini a m st re 
vered and upright bishop, asserted, "It was the same.” he said, 
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"with my predecessor Bishop Hubert. who in the process of 
acquiring his sacred see, as the whole district knows, paid nine 
hundred pounds in the coin of Pavia. And yet later he or- 
dained blessed Arduin* to the priesthood, by whom today 
Almight ` God works so many astonishing miracles." Forth- 
with, when I inquired whether the holy man had in his con- 
dition discontinued saving Mass, he replied that he had 
diligently continued offering the Holy Sacrifice right up to the 
moment of his last illness. Since, therefore, all these men 
whom we have noted above, asserted that they were ordained 
by simonists, and still persevered in their office to the end of 
their lives. and were so pleasing in the sight of God that be- 
cause of their amazing qualities they worked wondrous signs 
as evidence: it is certainly obvious that the promoter's pur- 
chase of office is not prejudicial when the one promoted is 
unaware of the graft involved, nor does the guilt of the traf- 
ficker pass on to him who is not himself guilty of the crime 
of venality. 

(82) And, indeed, perhaps it would somehow seem tolerable 
were these false assertions only to disturb affairs today, and 
had not in the previous century also destroyed all hope and 
the source of Christian piety. For they say that what then 
seemed to be a Church, was simply a house; what one thought 
was the altar, was merely a stone; priests and those seen func- 
tioning in other orders were only laymen, strangers to all the 
powers that flowed from a spiritual sacrament; that as far as 
the Body and Blood of the Lord was concerned, it was simply 
bread and wine, only an earthly substance, in no way filled 
with the power of the Holy Spirit.?** All of these things, there- 
fore, would be considered as false and frivolous and having 
nothing to do with the truths of Christian redemption, whence 
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it follows that our fathers, whether they knew that these things 
were false, or judged truth to have been a lie, all indiscrimi- 
nately perished by inevitable necessity.? For to what avail do 
we recognize danger, if we are unable to avoid it? Or how can 
one arrive at the source of truth, if he chooses to wander, even 
without knowing it, through devious and winding ways? Was 
it therefore only Simon who had the power to restrain the flow 
of divine grace and, like an obstacle standing between God 
and man, was able to detach the human race from the com- 
pany of the Creator? May the day never dawn when a false 
human being should tear to pieces what the true Godman had 
joined together. God forbid that one should be able to over- 
whelm all men and that human perversity should destroy the 
bounty of God. 

(83) But what, I ask, should I say of those, who after a 
despicable commercial deal, are seen occupying their pontif- 
ical thrones for almost forty or fifty years, down to the present 
day? But let us pass over their predecessors, near or remote, 
of whom this same man at another time or place made thieves. 
All who were ordained when these men crept in, have either 
now departed this life, or burdened with old age, have been 
retired from their official functions. Hence it is necessary 
that we consider the sacraments performed in their own 
dioceses only by those clerics who received orders from such 
simonists who are still alive. But what should we think of them, 
what should we say? Must it not be said that under them thou- 
sands of men are perishing in that they are deluded in re- 
ceiving sacramental grace under false sacramental appearance 
from those who had no such power? Must we not tell the 
people either to engage priests from other dioceses, or to go 
abroad to receive the sacraments from those who had not been 
ordained by simonists? But note that the sacred canons stand 
in the way and refuse communion to those crossing the 
boundaries of dioceses without a letter of recommendation 
from the bishop. To these, therefore, when we are consulted, 
what counsel shall we give? According to the folly of this hope- 
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less assertion, then, are natives unable to bestow upon them 
the sacred mysteries, or is it not allowed for them by canonical 
authority to go to strangers??** And so, to the injury of the 
bountiful goodness of God an inevitable necessity of perishing 
is imposed on these people, for whom, indeed, cut off on all 
sides, no remedy of divine refuge is available. Even so, I put 
off pursuing these ideas any farther, so that I might leave to 
the judgment of a rational mind the things which when heard 
should at least be feared, understood rather than read, and 
with these few words the prudent reader should recognize 
how much error and impossibility entangle the authors of this 
doctrine. 


How That Which Is Often Used as an 
Objection Should Be Understood 

(84) Now then, it has become necessary for me to set down 
what my opponents often throw up to me from the authority 
of the canons, so that while their objection appears idle to 
clear reason, all argument over these issues may rightly be 
silenced once and for all. As often as we speak in favor of 
those who were ordained by simonists, they come up with 
Ventum est, they have recourse to Ventum est, they force me to 
look at Ventum est. And now let me also take up Ventum est, but 
in such a way that when one has come to the words I may not 
depart from a sound understanding of them. Note, therefore, 
that the same Pope Innocent who was already cited, inserted 
this statement among the several chapters of his decree, say- 
ing, "We now come (Ventum est)," he said, "to the third ques- 
tion, which because of its difficulty, demands a longer expla- 
nation. Since we say that those ordained by heretics are 
wounded in the head by that imposition of hands, medication 
must be applied at the point where the wound was inflicted 
so that it can be healed. This healing, following upon the 
wound, cannot take place without a scar, and where the rem- 
edy of penance is necessary, there is no place for the dignity 
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of ordination. For if, as we read, ‘whatever the unclean person 
touches will become unclean,’ how may that be granted to 
him which is customarily received as cleanliness and purity? 
put on the contrary it is asserted that he who has lost his 
dignity cannot grant dignity, and that he has received nothing, 
because there was nothing in the donor for him to receive. 
We agree, and this is a fact; certainly he could not grant what 
he did not have. But damnation, which he did possess, he 
granted through the wicked imposition of hands, but we can- 
not understand how he, who was partner to one condemned, 
could receive his dignity. But it is said that the true and honest 
blessing of a legitimate bishop removes every blemish that was 
caused by a corrupt one. Therefore, if that be so, those who 
have committed sacrilege, adulterers, and those guilty of all 
crimes should be presented for ordination because crimes or 
vices are reputedly removed by the blessing of ordination. 
There would be no need for penance, since ordination can 
bestow what a long period of satisfaction usually bestows. But 
itis the law of our Church for those coming from heresy, who, 
however, are then baptized, that only lay association is granted 
by the imposition of hands, and that not even the least clerical 
right is afforded by this action. Yet those, however, who passed 
from the Catholic church to heresy, who should otherwise not 
be received except by way of penance, with you not only do 
they not do penance, but they are also loaded with honors, "?9? 
and similar statements which follow. 

(85) I have, indeed, quoted at length from this decree, and 
still have omitted many items which seemed necessary, so that 
I might throw light on the line of argument from which error 
derived, and yet, so that the tempered prolixity of the full 
statement might not bore the reader. My opponents imagine 
that these words should be understood in such a way that, as 
they assert, the heretics in this text should be called simonists. 
and that those ordained by them have received a capital 
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wound, that is, by the very imposition of hands, so that the 
dignity of ordination can no longer be lodged in them. Their 
understanding of these words is confused by an obscuring of 
the truth, because they did not properly examine the text of 
the entire decree. In no way, certainly, does the purpose of 
the author here include simonists, but strikes rather at those 
heretical sects which are known to have neither the faith nor 
the grace of the Holy Spirit. Let them read the whole docu- 
ment, I say, so that at one insight they may grasp everything 
that is said. And let them more deeply consider the Paulianists 
and Novatians so distinct from one another because of the 
difference of sect, that those returning to the Catholic faith 
from Novatianism may be received in their orders, while from 
the Paulianists they must even be rebaptized. And they may 
gather why this is so from the fact that they were not baptized 
by the Paulianists in the name of the Blessed Trinity, while 
among the Novatians there is no question of faith in the same 
Blessed Trinity because it is complete.??! 

(86) They should also consider that it is accepted that Peter 
and John confirmed those who were properly baptized by 
Philip, the preacher of the gospel, solely by the imposition of 
hands."* But when the Apostle Paul found some people 
washed by the baptism of John, he asked whether they had 
received the Holy Spirit; when they admitted that they had 
not even heard his name, he ordered them to be baptized.2 
Since, therefore, after speaking of heretics in general, when 
coming to specifics he did not have the simonists in mind but 
rather cited the Paulianists and Novatians, it is doubtless clear 
that the decree is not leveled at those of whom there is no 
mention. 

(87) We must, therefore, properly examine the meaning of 
this decree in this way. The Macedonians deliberated whether 
it was permitted to reconsecrate those returning from these 
heretics, by whom they had been promoted and were not al- 
lowed to remain in their orders. And in the meantime, after 
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considering the consequences of the arguments, they con- 
cluded that it could lawfully be done because heretical ordi- 
nation, since it was not valid, would also be worthless, in that 
he who had lost his competence could not grant competence, 
for indeed there was nothing in the donor which the donee 
could receive, and therefore it seemed to them that such per- 
sons should in some way come to orders anew. Moreover, to 
add strength to the force of their arguments in favor of their 
position, they also added this, that the true and honest bless- 
ing of a legitimate bishop would wholesomely extract whatever 
vice had damnably entered through the heretic, so that the 
sacred hand would somehow wash away whatever filth the sac- 
rilegious hand had spattered. By this line of argument they 
asserted that those ordained by heretics should reasonably be 
again promoted by Catholic bishops. But this Innocent com- 
pletely forbade and decreed that they could absolutely not be 
reordained. This, indeed, is easily discerned if one carefully 
notes the whole tenor of his decree. My opponents, therefore, 
should be admonished to read through these documents at- 
tentively and let them clearly understand that they are con- 
cerned, not with simonists, but with heretics belonging to these 
impious sects. | 


That Rebaptism and Reordination Are Equally a Crime 


(88) Since, therefore, it is now the proper time to speak of 
reordination, and since this alone remains for our composi- 
tion, I should find it no trouble to discuss this theme also, if 
only briefly. Certainly, the regular student of Sacred Scripture 
has learned that rebaptism and reordination are weighed in 
the same balance. Just as one who was rebaptized is guilty of 
having put off Christ with whom he had been clothed, so too, 
one who is reordained is clearly shown to have lost the Holy 
Spirit whom he received. And since the godhead of the su- 
preme Word and of the Paraclete is one, and since we certainly 
believe them to be of the same essence, he who loses one will 
not possess the other. And so, as it is an impious thing if, in 
repeating baptism, one should presume to banish Christ, so 
also it is despicable for one to have no fear of renouncing the 
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Holy Spirit through reordination. And if we take the trouble 
to cite a brief passage from the decree of Pope Felix, where 
he speaks of the rebaptized, we can there clearly conclude 
what also we should think of reordination. "It is plain," he 
said among other things, "that those who were bishops or 
deacons, and who have clearly either by choice or by force 
thrown overboard this unique and life-giving baptism, these 
have also divested themselves of Christ whom they put on, not 
only by the gift of regeneration, but also by the grace of the 
dignity they have received, since it is evident that no one can 
come to baptism a second time unless he should openly deny 
that he is a Christian and profess himself to be a pagan. While 
this is a detestable thing for all in general, it is all the more 
horrible when heard or said of bishops, priests, and deacons. 
But because the same Lord and Savior is most loving and 
wishes no one to perish, it will be proper for them, if they 
repent, to remain in the state of penance until the day of their 
death. Nor are they to be present in any way at the prayers, 
not only of the faithful, but not even of catechumens, with 
whom lay union is to be restored at death." ??! 

(89) In these words we should carefully note, that if a re- 
baptized person for this reason must be said to have denied 
Christ, because after receiving baptism he denied that he was 
a Christian, he also who comes forward to be reordained is 
therefore guilty of having denied the Holy Spirit, because he 
then admits that after ordination he did not receive the Holy 
Spirit. A reordained person, therefore, is not to be distin- 
guished by some other condemnation from one who has been 
rebaptized, since he is clearly associated with him through the 
same impious offense, unless perhaps one should claim that 
he sins more grievously because of what Truth says, that 
whoever sins against the Father and the Son will be forgiven; 
but whoever sins against the Holy Spirit will not be forgiven 
either now or in the future.?9 
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(9o) And indeed, if with more thoughtful subtlety we ex- 
amine the decrees of the Catholic pontiffs, we find at times 
that permission was given to rebaptize, which certainly was 
totally denied for reordination. For if we have not allowed 
what was said above to escape our memory, we note that it 
was quite in order for those baptized by the Paulianists and 
by other heretics who did not have the Holy Spirit, to be bap- 
tized.9?5 In which case, however, baptism is not said to be re- 
peated, because the prior impure washing does not appear to 
be a baptism. But it is totally disallowed for them to be reor- 
dained, no matter what kind of heretics they may be, because 
this the holy canons completely reject. Wherefore I am quite 
amazed that some of them are so mad in their enormous 
blindness that they would conclude that persons ordained by 
simonists should be once more ordained. Indeed, they publish 
a decree on simoniacal ordination that proves to be inapplic- 
able even for those heretics who appear to have not even the 
slightest vestige of orthodox faith. 

(91) Some heretics, for example, possess the correct faith 
and should be received in their orders; others are lacking in 
the proper faith and are not allowed to continue in their hon- 
ors. And since I am unable to protect simonists from the 
stigma of heresy, by which they would rightly appear to be 
classified as heretics, let me sharply distinguish. Now either 
like the Novatians they must be considered to have the correct 
faith, or like Paulianists or Arians they are beguiled by per- 
fidious errors. But if together with Novatians they possess the 
correct faith, just as those coming from the Novatians must 
be received in their honors, so also those ordained by simon- 
ists need not be removed from functions in the office com- 
mitted to them. But if, together with Arians or Paulianists, 
they are caught up in the error of infidelity, just as those who 
have left the latter are in no way permitted reordination—a 
thing which a moment ago we observed Pope Innocent totally 
forbidding??"— so also those promoted by simonists cannot be 
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reordained under any circumstances. It follows, therefore, 
that whether they possess the proper faith or believe falsely, 
they are by no means to be ordained again. 

(92) And so, in consequence of what has just been said, it 
is necessary that those ordained by simonists be considered as 
belonging to the Catholic faith and must be allowed to remain 
in their office; or, they are truly guilty of abject infidelity and 
thus lose what was received, so that they cannot receive fur- 
ther ordination. Indeed, who is unaware that these men not 
only remained firm in the orthodox faith, but that most of 
them as true Catholics are distinguished in all things as men 
attempting to lead holy lives and uprightly practicing all vir- 
tues? It follows, therefore, that they should remain in the or- 
ders they received, in which their holy life agrees with the 
purity of their faith. Let us, then, put away this blasphemous 
indiscretion and suppress this unlawful daring, and let those 
who demonstrate that the rebaptized have put off Christ also 
detest the reordained as having with equal impiety denied the 
Holy Spirit. 


That as One Cannot Be Rebaptized, so Too 
It Is Impossible to Be Reordained 

(93) Well then, let them who argue as they please, that those 
once ordained can receive a second imposition of hands, not 
content with their own devices, go ahead and attempt to prove 
their point with evidence from canonical authorities. Let them 
then say, who take these statements of the holy fathers for 
granted, who at least are the authors of these imagined works? 
And since authentic writings of these ancients that would give 
evidence of approbation are wanting, let them admit that they 
alone must be considered the authors of a new doctrine. And 
indeed that which we can nowhere find commanded by the 
authority of the doctors, turns up beyond expectations to have 
been even forbidden. For Blessed Pope Gregory, writing to 
John the bishop of the church of Ravenna, stated that just as 
no one could be rebaptized, so too it is impossible to be reor- 
dained to the same rank, using these words, "What, moreover, 
you assert," he said, "that he who was ordained may be or- 
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dained again, is too ridiculous for words and should be beyond 
consideration for a man of your intelligence, unless perhaps 
you were using this as an example, showing that anyone said 
to have done such a thing was condemned. Far be it from you, 
my brother, to stand for such a thing. Just as one who is bap- 
tized must not be baptized again, so one who was once or- 
dained cannot be again ordained to the same orders.'?* 
(94) By these words, therefore, it is clearly shown that as in 
rebaptism Christ is cast off, so also in reordination, he who 
was wickedly promoted is deprived of the grace of the Holy 
Spirit. For what is this sacrilegious ordination if not a twofold 
degradation, by which, indeed, while one is accursedly or- 
dained, both are rightly deposed? Hence with good cause we 
read in the Canons of the Apostles that “If any bishop, priest, 
or deacon should receive a second imposition of hands from 
anyone, let him and the one who attempted to ordain him be 
deposed. For it is impossible for those who were baptized or 
ordained by such a person to be either members of the faithful 
or clerics."?9 But if anyone should object that Formosus, the 
bishop of the see of Rome, had been restored to office after 
his deposition, he should know that many bishops have indeed 
been reconciled, but we never read that they were again or- 
dained to the same office. It is one thing for someone to be 
restored by synodal action to the rights of orders he has lost, 
quite another to obtain the grace of the Holy Spirit by the 
sacrament of ordination, which cannot be repeated;*? espe- 
cially since in him who is deposed, even though he may lose 
the privilege of publicly using his dignity, the sacrament of 
orders, once received, nevertheless remains in force; in the 
same way also, since the sacrament of baptism persists, some- 
one guilty of crime is excommunicated but is not deprived of 
that sacrament, even though he is never reconciled with God. 
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That It Is False to Say That Anyone Ordained 
(by a Simonist) Is No Different from a Layman 

(95) But even though I have had much to say about the 
wickedness of reordination, lest the subject still remain in 
doubt, in the absence of authority from public records let me 
produce an example from ecclesiastical history so that the 
consecration of any priests may be seen to be, as one says, not 
insignificant. And we cite here the exact text: "At the time 
that bishop Alexander was celebrating the feast of the martyr 
Peter in Alexandria, while waiting for his clerics to convene 
for the banquet that followed the ceremonies, he saw at some 
distance, at a place near the sea, a group of boys playing on 
the seashore, imitating, as was usually done, a bishop and the 
rites customarily performed in church. But after watching the 
boys for a while, he saw them doing things that were especially 
secret and mystical. Disturbed at this, he at once ordered his 
clerics to be called to him and pointed out to them what he 
had been observing. He then directed them to go and collect 
the boys and bring them to him. When they had arrived, he 
inquired about their game, what they were doing, and how it 
was played. The boys, as is usual at their age, scared out of 
their wits, at first said they did not know, but then explained 
the affair in sequence and admitted that certain catechumens 
had been baptized by them, led by Athanasius, who was play- 
ing the boy bishop in their game. Then diligently inquiring 
of them what those presumably baptized had been asked, and 
what they had answered, and likewise by him who had been 
the interrogator, seeing that everything had been done in ac- 
cord with the rite of our religion, after conferring with his 
clerical council, he is reported to have ordered that for those 
on whom water had been poured after their sound questions 
and answers, baptism was not to be repeated, but that the 
ceremonies customarily administered by priests should be sup- 
plied. But Athanasius and those whom the game considered 
priests or subordinate ministers, after alerting their parents 
and calling God to witness, he committed to the Church for 
their education," and the rest of the story, in which it is re- 
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ported that Athanasius actually became a bishop just as he 
had played the part as a boy.*”! 

(96) I have taken pains to use this example from antiquity 
against those who assert that ordination by simonists is noth- 
ing at all, and who contend that those ordained by them are 
no different from laymen. For if this game in which boys 
played the role of priests and ministers was of such impor- 
tance that the bishop, with God as his witness, committed 
them to their parents to be educated for the Church, and did 
not judge it proper that they, who by a kind of foreshadowing 
imitation had pretended to be clerics, should remain in the 
secular state, then why should they be considered no different 
from laymen, when it is obvious that they had received the 
sacrament of orders according to ecclesiastical custom? If pre- 
tension alone separates the boys from laymen, how is it pos- 
sible that the false vanity of men should claim that those who 
indeed had received everything according to law were in no 
way distinct from laymen? “For everything that was written,” 
as the Apostle says, “was written for our instruction.” And 
in his Moralia,? if I remember correctly, we find Gregory 
saying that a simonist stands between two dangers, namely, 
whether he deserts the flock committed to him or remains in 
the dignity he wickedly accepted, he does not escape the 
snares of sin. Nor does he expressly define either point, but 
only states that where the situation appears easier, one should 
as quickly as possible swim to safety. If a simonist is, therefore, 
as you Say, a layman, in what, I ask, does he fail if he gives up 
the office of sacerdotal dignity? If, however, he does not have 
the sacrament of the priesthood in some degree, why is he 
guilty if separated from the pastoral ministry, to which he is 
not bound by sacramental obligation? 

(97) But tell me brothers—with your permission I speak— 
if simonists or those ordained by them differ in no way from 
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laymen, as you assert, how is it that the sacred canons decree 
that simonists are to be deposed in a synodal gathering? If a 
layman is convicted of usurping the rights of the priesthood, 
does the case need synodal action for him to be solemnly de- 
posed?" Will it not be enough for him to be corrected by 
some private distraint, so that even with simple words he is 
thwarted in his rash presumption? After deposition, can a si- 
monist freely participate in public penance by the imposition 
of hands, bear secular arms, get married, or engage in com- 
mercial pursuits? For even though they lose its exercise, they 
still cannot lose the sacrament of orders.?9? Therefore, since 
you must judge that none of these items can square with si- 
monists, though you cannot deny they are appropriate to any 
layman, we must admit that both differ from one another in 
kind, in that you clearly see different qualities belonging to 
both. 


What Innocent Thought of Reordination 


(98) Let us also take a look at what the above cited Pope 
Innocent pointed out, even though in passing, about his 
thoughts on reordination. In the decree, written to the bishop 
of Naissus, he says, "Some time ago, if I recall correctly, I 
remember having sent similar letters about the clerics of Nais- 
sus both to you, my dear friend, and to our brothers and fellow 
bishops, Rufus and the others, concerning those who asserted 
that before Bonosus was condemned, they had been ordained 
priests and deacons by him, to the effect that if after deserting 
and condemning his error, they wished to be united to the 
Church, they would be gladly received, lest perhaps as men 
worthy of regaining salvation they should perish in the same 
error. 

(99) "But now while I am living in Ravenna because of the 
many needs of the Roman people, Germanius, who asserts 
that he is a priest, and Lupentius, who calls himself a deacon, 
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alter receiving what seemed to be a legation of many such 
men, undertook prayerfully to express to me their own dis- 
tress, stating that they indeed had churches located in your 
beloved’s jurisdiction, but that they have been unable to obtain 
union with you, for the reason that a certain man named 
Rusticus had received the priesthood by repeated ordination 
and is no little hindrance, either in that they are grieved that 
such a man remains in the Church, or in that he thinks there 
must be sin in the case of others, just as he recognizes that 
there is sin in his case.''306 

(100) Here, then, it is clearly seen what opinion Innocent 
had of reordination, since he sought to reunite with their epis- 
copal jurisdiction those who, out of zeal for justice, grieved 
that a reordained man was retained in the Church. He reports 
that this man judged that the bishop had to sin against others 
to the extent that he had sinned, in his case by ordaining him 
anew. With the usual diligence of evil men he attempted to 
ensnare others in the toils of the same condemnation in which 
he himself had not feared to be the first to be caught. Hence 
not without reason they deemed that such a man should be 
condemned, and as a heretic be totally excluded from the 
Church, since he had no respect for himself and provided 
danger for others. 

(101) Lest someone, however, accuse me of writing ob- 
scurely as they complain that perhaps I introduce too many 
citations from the canons, let them know that without doubt 
the reason is this: namely, that by frequent persuasion and 
advice I cannot bring those with whom I am dealing to ex- 
amine the sacred canons. And for this reason I think that the 
opinions of the holy fathers should be set down here, so that 
I might place before their delicate and tender eves at least 
excerpted passages, to the end that while they consider my 
point of view in the sections I have produced, they may also 
yield to the authority on which I depend. 

(102) And to be sure that they get everything confused, in 
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this too thev act against the canons when in reordination they 
receive all orders simultaneously.9* And so, when I was in- 
formed of a certain individual known to me, who was recently 
reordained, I admit that I was appalled at the crime. What 
more should I say? At length I approached the man and said, 
"Had you already been in any of these orders which you re- 
cently received from the bishop?" “None at all,” he replied, 
"why should I receive something that I obviously already 
had?" And I added, "Therefore you were no different from 
a layman, indeed, you were nothing but a layman." "Yes," he 
answered, "I was just a layman in that I had nothing that could 
be called clerical." "But if a layman,” I said, "should on the 
same day on which he was a layman break into the ranks of 
the priesthood, by your own judgment he became a neophyte, 
and for that, surely, he should at once be deposed." At that 
he blushed in confusion, and because he could not shake 
these arguments, by his silence confirmed the necessary con- 
clusions. 

(103) This too appears to be no small part of their madness, 
that those who reordain in our time do not observe the fasts 
prescribed by the canons, they do not reserve Saturdays for 
the conferring of holy orders, but use any month or day for 
granting this dissordinate ordination, as if the first ordination 
warranted this second ordination, so that while confusing the 
orders by administering them simultaneously, one should also 
confuse the statutes regarding times, and that a thing should 
be licit in reordination which even they would consider totally 
absurd in ordination.3% 
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He Addresses the Bishops, That They Advise 
Caution to the Apostolic See 

(104) Therefore, I beg you, good bishops,” in the divine 
spirit of holy zeal unite against this impious teaching and be 
unanimous in resisting the new heresy that is emerging in our 
time. Let the mouth of those who speak evil be stopped, so 
that the hand of sinners may not shake the foundations of 
apostolic faith.$!° May the doctrine of the Church be preserved 
in its purity, and may the seditious sagacity of this world not 
be permitted to disturb it. The enemy rises while it is dark to 
sow weeds throughout the field of Christ,?! but you who walk 
by day, root out the evil crop with the hoe of sound doctrine. 
At night the Philistines fill the wells with rubble, by day let 
Isaac hasten to reopen them.?!? In the dead of night the thief 
tries to break into the treasury of Christ, so let his dogs be 
roused to bark their warning. But should one of your number 
emerge, arrogantly presuming to teach such wicked nonsense, 
you must remonstrate with him with a vigor equal to that by 
which he, who should be the guardian of the Church, attempts 
to attack her. 

(105) Therefore, suggest to our blessed lord, the pope, that 
he apply the rigor of ecclesiastical severity to the guilty in such 
a way, that he not involve also the innocent in his judgment, 
as undiscerning men might wish. For it seems a wanton judg- 
ment that has sentenced children to death for the crime of 
the father, and let it go ahead, envigorated with divine force, 
and destroy simonists as it has begun to do, but not to the 
extent that it allows their ordination to depend on the intem- 
perate judgment of a few. Surely he who in Peter's place pos- 
sesses the keys of the Church,?? he especially should rise up 
against this new dogma and pierce these innovators of evil 
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with the lance of condign punishment; and he who stands at 
the helm of the boat that was entrusted to fishermen,?" should 
be zealous to separate the bad fish from the good, but taking 
care not to condemn the good along with the bad. He should 
consequently say to unthinking men what we read of the 
householder speaking to his slaves: "No," he replied, "pull up 
the weeds and you might take the wheat along with them, "3:5 
so that later the weeds might be bundled up to burn, while 
the wheat is gathered in the barn. When sentencing Ananias 
and Saphira to their just punishment, did the Blessed Apostle 
decree that their children and relations should also be pun- 
ished??'* The sentence hurled against Simon himself did not 
reach down to those who perhaps might have elicited some- 
thing of the truth from him. For with the words, "May you 
and your money go straight to hell,"?'? both the money and 
the trafficker are struck down. But where money is wanting, 
one need not fear the blow. 

(106) Therefore, venerable fathers, together with the blessed 
supreme pontiff so dispose everything under equity and dis- 
creet examination, that in your decisions you too may be seen 
observing the rule handed down by this great teacher; that in 
the great body of the Church, whatever is corrupt may feel 
the cautery, the sound parts remaining in their own good 
health; let excesses deserving punishment be penalized so that 
while legal severity is displayed against the guilty, immunity 
for the innocent be preserved; let the rotten tree be subject 
to the ax, so that cuttings transplanted from it may take root 
and grow by virtue of its greenness. 


What Pope Leo Eventually Decided in the Case 
of Those Who Were Promoted Gratis by Simonists 
(107) And yet, I do not consider it a waste of time to explain 
what the venerable Pope Leo decreed in the matter. When by 
authority of an activist synod he rendered all simoniacal or- 
dinations null and void, immediately the Roman bishops broke 


314. See Woody, Sagena piscatoris. 315. Matt 13.29. 
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forth in a great seditious uproar,?!8 so that it was claimed, not 
only by them, but by many other bishops that nearly all major 
churches would be without episcopal services, and especially 
that all celebration of Mass would have to be stopped, leading 
to the overthrow of the Christian religion and to the despair 
of all the faithful everywhere. Should I say more? After long 
and voluminous discussion on all sides, it was finally pointed 
out that Clement;?'? the bishop of this same see, whose mem- 
ory we esteem, had decreed that whoever had been conse- 
crated by a simonist, not unaware at the time of his consecra- 
tion that it was a simonist to whom he had presented himself 
for promotion, must now perform forty days of penance, and 
could then function in the office of orders he had received. 
Immediately the venerable Leo agreed that this decision 
should remain valid, and ordered that for the future all should 
continue in the orders to which they had been advanced, sub- 
ject to the aforesaid penance.’ 

(108) And yet, even today you notice that there are some, 
who while being ordained to various orders by such men, were 
elevated to the heights of the episcopate by this same pontiff. 
Nor was this irregular, because while canonical authority de- 
crees that “whoever had obtained his sacred office by payment 
of money, both he and his ordaining prelate should be de- 
posed,"??! it is clear beyond a doubt that in condemning the 
simoniacally ordained and the ordaining prelate, he at once 
fixed the limits of justice, and did not extend the sentence 
agreed upon also to him who might have been promoted by 
such men. For if the author of this canon had decided that 
anyone promoted by a simonist should be deposed;5?? brand- 


318. This report seems to relate to the Roman Synod of 10.49, whose acts 
have not survived. But there is confusion here, with the Acts of Pope Leo I 
falsely ascribed to Pope Leo IX; see Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire 4, 1007; Ryan, 
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ing both him and his ordaining prelate, he would not, in con. 
sequence, have remained silent about those who might be 
promoted by him, so that truly he would have said, "let him 
and his ordaining prelate be deposed," and at once would 
have added, "and whoever will have been ordained by him.” 
And indeed, since he did not say this, he indicated that we 
too should not so judge. 


In Which the Emperor Henry Is Honored with Due Praise 


(109) Moreover, as I recall the deeds of the venerable pope, 
it follows that there is good reason to turn my attention also 
to the glorious renown of the great king Henry. After God, 
certainly, it was he who rescued us from the mouth of the 
insatiable dragon; it was he who used the sword of divine 
power to cut off all the heads of the multicephalous hydra of 
simoniacal heresy.55 He it is who, to the glory of Christ, can 
say, and with good reason, "All who came before me were 
thieves and marauders."5?! For up to the time of his reign the 
counterfeiting priesthood, as I might put it, offered unap- 
peasing provisions to the Babylonian Bel. But, by God’s au- 
thority, after taking over the government from his father, he 
at once threw balls of pitch into the dragon’s mouth, and like 
another Daniel killed this wild beast.?5 Indeed, the love of 
money can readily be compared to pitch which burns and 
binds. It so burns in the furnace of an avaricious heart that 
it restrains one from generosity in showing mercy and loving 
compassion. What does it mean to throw balls of pitch into 
the dragon’s mouth if it is not to say plainly, as Peter did, 
"May you and your money go straight to hell"?** And that, 
indeed, our leader himself truly asserted when he overthrew 
the stalls of those selling doves??? expelled the money chan- 
gers, and forbade commercial activity in the temple of God. 
Nor does there appear to be a difference in meaning when 
Daniel is described mixing fat and hair with the pitch. What 
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do we understand by fat, but carnal pleasure? And what is 
meant by hair, which is external to the bodies of animals, but 
some exterior substance? And so the king mixed fat and hair 
with the pitch, and thus caused the dragon to burst asunder, 
because in total hatred of the simonist poison he not only did 
not yield to avarice, but also sought no carnal pleasure or 
profit from outside gain in appointments to ecclesiastical of- 
fice. 

(110) And so, after the dragon, who had previously battled 
with Michael, was slain,??? cast from heaven, carrying with him 
a third of the stars, and bound in chains in the abyss, let us 
deride him joyfully with Isaiah: "O Lucifer, who rose in the 
dawn, how have you fallen from the heavens! How are you 
cast down to the ground, you who afflicted the nations"? 

(111) Until the time of this emperor all the canonical de- 
crees, which were published by the Fathers regarding this 
plague, had long ago been forgotten by most. But he, like the 
famous Josiah of old, on finding the book of the Law from 
the Lord, tore his garments because of his grief, destroyed 
the altars, overthrew the detestable idols, and abolished all the 
superstitious and sacrilegious practices of former kings? 
And since he did not wish to observe the norms of the princes 
before him, so as to obey the precepts of the eternal king, a 
not ungrateful divine economy granted him this favor, which 
up to that time it had not conferred on any of his predeces- 
sors, namely, that at his pleasure the Holy Roman Church 
should now be provided with leadership, and that aside from 
his authority no one at all may choose the bishop of the Ap- 
ostolic See.5?! Clearly, if David after defeating Goliath, the 
Philistine, deserved to be espoused to the daughter of the 
king,?? why should we marvel that this emperor also, as victor, 
should receive the Holy Church, which indeed is the daughter 
of the highest King, for having overcome Simon, the leader 
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of the heretics, who had truly heaped re 
of the living God? 
: (112) And in some measure to rightly com 
latter had a craving for water from the Geta 
em that lay behind enemy lines. But when it w d 

him by the warriors who had carried out his wishes, he » Blven 
to drink it and poured it out. And then the EN MS 
“He poured it out as a libation to the Lord."55: Ther t ded, 
water that is despised becomes a sacrifice to God, how oe If 
in the sight of God must we deem the gift of money t en 
refused. David, to be sure, poured out water; but the em x ls 
offered an equally pleasing sacrifice to God when out of S 
for him he treated gold rather than water with contempt, Age 
since there was no lack of those endowed with royal dignit 
who doubted they could administer their governments if es 
did not augment their treasury by the sale of churches d 
how the omnipotent God, in whose power resides victory for 
those who triumph, authority for those who rule, and the 
disposition of all honors, without revenues from this unseemly 
profit subjected most frontier nations to his servant, tamed 
the wild tyranny of those who opposed his rule, caused the 
proud necks of his enemies to bend to him, allowed him to 
prevail over the barbarian nations around him, and forced 
the rebels among his pagan subjects to submit to his yoke. 
And all of this to show that victory comes from above, that it 
does not depend upon grants of money, but comes down to 
us from the generosity of divine grace. 

(113) It would appear, therefore, that this emperor has won 
a victory over the enemies of the Catholic church not unequal 
to that of the Emperor Constantine. The latter crushed the 
doctrine of the Arian sect with the weapons of the orthodox 
faith; Henry, by treading avarice underfoot, wiped out the 
plague of simonist heresy. Constantine, the defender of the 
faith, stood his ground so that Arius would not disrupt unity; 
Henry went forth as the conqueror of concupiscence So that 
Simon would not acquire pestiferous authority in the Church. 


Proach on the fis 
es 


Pare him With 
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(114) Let others attempt to construct triumphs for kings 
with the stylus of history, with pronouncements of choice 
praise extol their distinguished honors in battle and their 
mighty deeds. To me it seems that this victory, which we re- 
called above, is much nobler and incomparably more glorious, 
in which human blood is not shed, a vast array of knights is 
not diminished, but the whole Catholic church spread every- 
where throughout the confines of the Roman Empire, is freed 
from the bonds of ancient condemnation as from the horrors 
of an infernal prison, so that rescued by divine providence at 
the hands of the emperor, it might sing to God with un- 
impeded voice: "You have loosened my bonds, O Lord,” it 
sings, “to you will I offer sacrifice of praise. 


The Author Attacks the Simonists 


(115) I lodge complaint against you simonists, who have 
caused me this grave inconvenience of burning the midnight 
oil. Indeed, I have defended your interests, but only that I 
might forever condemn you. Thus I admit the things that were 
done by you and show my judgment of how abominable you 
are and how worthy of the supreme punishment that befits 
the incorrigible. Judas, to be sure, believing the Lord to be a 
mere man, sold him; but at once he threw away the blood 
money as he prepared to pay the penalty that was his due.5* 
But you, with no doubt of the divinity of the Holy Spirit, 
ascribe to him the venal transaction and hold on to the benefits 
of this sacrilegious deed, and you, who should have been sub- 
jected to punishment, profit by the crime that you commit. To 
whom should I rightly compare you, who hold the gifts of 
God not for yourselves, but for others? That which amasses 
salvation for them is turned for you into judgment and eternal 
damnation. In my view, you are plainly like the Jews, who 
while at heart were unaware of Divine Law, everywhere in the 
world became bureaucrats to the Christian people. You almost 
seem to have the appearance of bees, which carry hard earned 
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honey to sweeten the lips of men, but which grow weak from 
hunger and are soon destined to die. Therefore, you unfor- 
tunate and miserable men, consider to what utter depths of 
perdition you have fallen, where not only evil things are evil, 
but where for you also good becomes evil; in which blessing 
is turned into malediction, divine gifts into heresy, sacraments 
into sacrilege, honor into shame, and preferment into ruin. 
To this we may add that you are also responsible for as many 
souls as there are faithful subject to your prelacy. Enjoy your 
affluence now, in your pride gather your crowds of clients; 
soon you will see all the army of angels furiously enraged 
against you, the apostles, martyrs, and the hosts of all the 
saints in terrifying force against you, with one mind and with 
equal judgment concurring in the sentence of your damna- 
tion. 

(116) Him, indeed, have you offended and consequently 
made hostile, the wronging of whom is forgiven neither here 
nor hereafter. By the frightfulness of your cruel and most 
detestable crime you are worse than adulterers, you exceed 
murderers, you surpass plunderers, the sacrilegious and in- 
cestuous, parricides, and the infamy of nearly all criminals. 
And still this is too little! For if the thing be seen as it is, the 
very perfidy of the Jews and all heretical depravity are in no 
wise equal to your excesses. For you, night has fallen at mid- 
day, the storm has come amid the calm;**8 the sky above has 
turned for you into iron, and the soil into bronze,??? for you 
do not rise because of the weight of evil resting upon you, 
and do not hide from men that which, in conscience, you have 
committed. 

(117) Certainly, if even now, as patristic evidence asserts, 
blessings are turned for you into curses when you are ob- 
served being blessed by the word of the bishop,’ what will 
happen to you then, when the very voice of God calls you 
accursed and rejects you, when the fury of the judge dismisses 
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you from his presence and hands you over to the torturers? 
Then truly will you learn how much the bitter purchase of 
your negotiated honor was worth, when at that moment the 
infinitely wide jaws of hell will be forced to swallow you, the 
cruel caldrons of gehenna to receive you. Then will the crac- 
kling, hissing flames feed on your bones, dripping their fatty 
marrow, then will the ravenous fire, like that belching from a 
furnace, never cease discharging steam through your mouth, 
your eyes, your ears, your nose. Then, indeed, will it be your 
lot to share the fate of your leader, Simon, the prince of her- 
etics; and to those for whom paradise, freely promised by 
Christ, did not suffice, let hell, bought with money by the 
devil, be given as their reward. 

(118) And yet, I will acknowledge that you, and not unjustly, 
are more worthy of damnation than the author of your error, 
presiding on the pestilential throne, so that you rightly excel 
him in punishment because you have vilely exceeded him in 
guilt. For he wished only to buy a heavenly office, but was 
unable to satisfy the thundering concupiscence that possessed 
him. You, however, both willed and accomplished it, you both 
approached and entered by stealth. The workshop was con- 
structed, and the coins poured forth. And finally, he who plays 
at being God ends up being a dog; as he is lifted up, he is 
struck down; as he seems to ascend into heaven, he falls into 
hell. Consequently, also you, as you seek the heights, are 
brought low; not content at appearing equal to other men, 
despised in both divine and human opinion, you suddenly 
become like unclean dogs. Truly I waste my time on trifles if 
I should attempt to bring dry bones to life by rebuke, as i£ I 
were prophesying.**! We can only pray that with honors set 
aside, they may again put on flesh and nerves, and thus again 
come alive through the breath of the Holy Spirit. But now 
having crossed the sea, securing the rudder I lower the sail, 
because with Christ as the skipper and with land in sight, I 
approach the harbor. 
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In Which a Summary of the Completed Work 
Is Addressed to the Archbisop of Ravenna 


(119) Finally, Henry, venerable father, I come back to you, 
returning now at the close of this work to where I began. 
Here, I trust, you will not look for refined style or elaborated 
diction, nor seek for the bite of my studied wit, but for my 
rough simplicity and sorry language that can barely express 
what I mean to say. For I have proposed to set various grim 
and necessary things before the hearts of my brothers, and by 
serving utility rather than brilliance, purpose not to charm 
the ear with the allurements of inane words. You are not un- 
aware that a studied style deprives thought of its vigor, and 
that elaborated brilliance saps the force of statements. They, 
indeed, may employ grand and erudite words, who with a 
certain pleasing adornment of captivating speech strive to cap- 
ture the applause of men. But I, who am required to walk 
with unshod feet,3 must not write shod with the buskin. And 
for those living under the command of silence, the superflu- 
ous verbosity of excessive eloquence does not seem to be in 
order. 

(120) Wherefore, my dear friend, I offer you this piece, 
composed in inelegant and unskilled style like fruit of low 
account, and ask that you not despise my gift, for rustic ways 
have produced no better. Since, indeed, if I may put it so, you 
have risen to the highest position in the place where I was 
born,33 I have sought you out especially as the recipient of 
my little gift, that this slender little sheep might offer his shep- 
herd the offspring, not of the womb but of the mind. I know, 
in short, that your church, like the senate of the apostles, 
excels not only in number but also in the revered and mystic 
array of its holy bishops.*** By their zeal, your church so pre- 
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serves the correct line of apostolic tradition, so immovably 
perseveres in the purity of genuine faith, that with the re- 
moval of every heretical irregularity, it may today imitate that 
new church which existed at the time of the apostles, or even 
appear to duplicate the very Nicene foundation of faith. 
(121) Let your holiness, therefore, united with those whom 
you see fit, carefully investigate and prudently examine whether 
it agrees with the Catholic faith and with sound doctrine. But 
if this book be found even slightly blameworthy, prudently 
correct it and then show it to the most blessed pope, should 
he pass your way, as rumor has it,?55 so that what is belittled 
because of the artless composition of its author, might be com- 
mended by the service of so great a bearer. But if, which I 
hardly believe, it should appear to be everywhere so in need 
of alteration that it cannot be corrected, before it is presented 
for publication, let it be burned. Here we may aptly apply this 
passage: "Aaron and Hur are staying with you. If anyone has 
a complaint, refer the matter to them."5*5 It is not to my shame 
to have my writings wiped out, so long as I do not blush in 
freely confessing what I believe, just so he who censures a 


speechless man may find it possible to reward him for his 
fidelity. 


An Addendum to the Above Work 


(122) In my clumsy and unskilled way I have written this 
little book with some hesitation and uncertainty, due to cau- 
tion, and, as is seen at its conclusion, I have referred it to the 
definitive judgment of apostolic authority. But in the time of 
the venerable Pope Nicholas,**” this question was raised again 
and subjected to lengthy discussion. Finally, after many dis- 
turbing encounters, after tangled and tortuous changing in 
these doubtful questions, the matter was at last settled by the 
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judicial conclusion, that those who were hitherto ordained 
freely by simonists should remain in the dignity of the office 
they had received, but that those not yet promoted by them 
would not in the future be permitted advancement;?? but with 
this proviso, that as a result of the severity of the sentence 
neither the entire ecclesiastical order should be destroyed, nor 
that in view of its leniency the plague of simony should ac- 
quire, by some lawful provision, the power of conferring the 
grades of ordination, all with a view that what in past ordi- 
nations had been valid, should for future ones be totally for- 
bidden. For my part, I do not stubbornly affirm my own 
assertions, but humbly bowing to synodal decrees, follow the 
decision of the Apostolic See, either that which has already 
been published, or I profess obedience to that which in the 
future will be more precisely and more profitably decreed, so 
that just as we received the rudiments of a nascent faith from 
the blessed apostles through the brilliance of the gospel, so, 
after them, we may hold to every rule of living and thinking 
handed down by the popes. 

(123) Furthermore, the bishop of Ravenna,?*? to whom this 
book was first sent, because he had been recently promoted 
and was therefore unknown to me, was thought to be profi- 
cient in scriptural theology. But since I was unable to elicit 
from him even the slightest spark of a solution in this matter, 
I decided to be satisfied with the authority of the Apostolic 
See, so that whatever should be prescribed by its synodal judg- 
ment would for me be certainly authentic, and would clearly 
appear to be supported by the vigorous authority of the can- 
ons. 


348. The decision of the Concilium Lateranense posterius 550 of April 1061 
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Peter Damian to Henry, the archbishop of Ravenna. This fragment was 
preserved in the Liber testimoniorum veteris et novi testamenti (Collectanea) 
of John of Lodi, and was first edited by Cardinal Mai in 1832. Damian 
here contends that it makes little difference whether at Mass wine or 
unfermented grape juice is offered, and similarly, whether leavened or 
unleavened bread is used. 


(About the close of 1052)! 


... Just as it makes little difference whether at Mass we offer 
wine or unfermented grape juice,? so, it seems to me, it is all 
the same whether we offer leavened or unleavened bread. For 
that "living bread that came down from heaven,”? just as he 
wished to manifest himself under the appearance of wheat, 
he did so also under the form of the vine. "Unless," he said, 
"a grain of wheat falls into the ground and dies, it remains a 
solitary grain."* And again, “I am the real vine."? Therefore, 
it suffices for me to offer either whatever is made from grain 
or whatever is produced by the vine. Nor am I too careful to 
inquire whether the bread was preserved in an immature 
dough until it could ferment, or also whether the grape juice 
was kept in a vat until it could turn into what one calls wine. 
But since it is not my purpose here to discuss these matters, 
I leave them to be handled by others. ... 


1. This fragment was probably written at the end of Letter 40, immedi- 
ately before its new conclusion. Neukirch 96f. dated Letter 41 between the 
end of 1052 and 1058. Archbishop Henry of Ravenna held his office from 
Lent 1052 until his excommunication in 1065. He died under the bann in 
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bread, see F. Cabrol, "Fractio panis," DACL 5.2 (1923). 2103-2216; idem, 
"Azymes," DACL 1.2 (1924), 3254-3260. Damian's reference in this letter to 
the essential substances in the sacrament of the Eucharist seems to have es- 
caped all historians of the liturgy. 
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Peter Damian to Bishop O(dalricus of Imola). The bishop had asked 
Damian to adjudicate à case in which à certain donor and his sister hag 
willed their property to another man, with the proviso that the donor 
retain possession wuutil his death. The recipient, in the meantime, vio- 
lently took over the property and almost fatally wounded the donor, 
Damian's decision: The recipient, by using violence, had forfeited all 
rights to come into possession of the grant. Whoever opposes this de- 
cision, is liable to excommunication. 


(1053-1067)! 


MABO THE MOST REVEREND lord, Bishop O(dalricus),? 
ES the monk Peter the sinner sends greetings in the 
S| Lord. 
(2) Regarding the matter about which you inquire,’ vener- 
able father, it seems to me to be a case whether the man who 
was wounded had injured the man who had wounded him, 
for which he suffered this evil, or whether with single pur- 
pose he had performed a good deed in his regard, and in 
return was wrongly treated. And especially, whether, as it is 
said, together with his sister he had willed his property under 
the condition that so long as he lived he would possess the 
property as its owner, but that the other man not only dis- 
possessed him of his property, but also wounded him so se- 
verely that he almost died. God forbid that the latter, whether 
he is in possession of a deed or not, should ever own the 
property, or that it should ever come to him by inheritance, 


1. On the dating, see A. Campana, "Due lettere, nuove di S. Pier Dami- 
ani," Revista di Storie della chiesa in Italia 1 (1947), 85ff. 

2. There is a lack of consensus on accepting Odalricus of Imola as the 
recipient of this letter. See Reindel, Briefe 2.2-3, n. 2. 

3. On the legal problem here involved, see Palazzini, Note 255f., with ref- 
erences to Justinian, Jnstituttones 117.2.15 and to the Codex lustinianus 


8.55.10.367. 
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- what the prophet Elijah said to Ahab concerning Naboth 
should happen to him: “Have you killed your man, and taken 
iis knd? l'hercfore, he who did the injury should lose his 
right, and he who 1s proven to have unjustly wounded his 
e nefactor, shall not enjoy the possession of the grant, but for 
his offense should lose what he would have received as the 
pen Whoever violates an agreement, must pay the penalty 
[or having violated it. 
(3) But should anyone unjustly act contrary to what I say, 
" should fear being compelled to undergo the punishment 
at canonical excommunication. 


2a Kgs 21.19 Damian omits “as well” (insuper), the last word of this 
citation; see Sabatier 1.519 


LETTER 43 


Peter Damian to the Emperor, Henry III. He petitions the emperor 
for the release of Gisler. otherwise unknown. He reminds the emperor 
of his promise on the occasion of their previous meeting at the mon- 
astery of St. Apollinaris in Classe, that he would eventually free his 
friend, and begs him to fulfill his promise. 

(1055-1056)! 


O THE LORD HENRY, the invincible Emperor, Peter 
sends the homage of his proper service. 

(2) Most excellent and kindest lord, if it be your 
pleasure, now would seem to be the proper moment to show 
mercy to Gisler? in his misery, to grant him freedom from the 
chains he has borne in extended captivity, and to allow him 
to return to his home after his long exile. I trust that my lord 
emperor has not forgotten what King David did when he fled 
from the threat of Absalom; that while Shimei threw stones 
at him and uttered curses more grievous still against the king, 
saying, "Be off, be off, man of blood and scoundrel,"5 as he 
went on surrounded by his bravest fighting men, not only did 
he refuse to kill him, but even harshly rebuked Abishai who 
wished to kill him, saying, "What business is it of mine and 
yours, sons of Zeruiah? Let him go on cursing me. The Lord 
commanded him to curse David, and what right has anyone 


1. Lucchesi, Vita nos. 78, 100. On the dating for 1047 by Neukirch gef,, 
Steindorff, Heinrich II] 1.332, Dressler, Petrus Damiani g1f., Woody, Damiani 
187, and Laqua, Traditionen 294, see K. Reindel, DA 35 (1979), 637. 

2. This Gisler is hardly the bishop of Osimo, to whom Damian addressed 
Letters 30 and 38, but rather a Gisler, arrested in Ancona by Henry on his 
first progress into Italy in the spring of 1047. See Reindel, Briefe 2.4, n. 1 
citing the evidence of Benzo, a contemporary to these events. 

3. 2 Sam 16.7. On this parallel treatment of Henry III and David, see 
Letter 20, n. 6—7; on David's misericordia, see Isidore of Seville, Sententiae 
1.11-12 (PL 83.613A). 
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to say, ‘Why has he done this?'"* Nor are you unaware that, 
at Abigail’s intercession, David spared the fool Nabal who 
spoke these words against him: “There are many servants 
nowadays who run away from their masters."5 You also know 
that he did not dare lay a hand on Saul who was fiercely 
tracking him, even when he could have killed him.* Give 
thought to these and similar examples of holy kings, my lord, 
and after imposing a punishment, grant mercy to the sinners. 
"Indeed, everything that was written was meant to teach us 
something."? 

(3) And since, as all the world knows,’ your expansive gen- 
erosity informs all the kingdoms of the earth which are sub- 
ject to your rule, how is it that only Gisler should be barred 
from your mercy, so that neither layman nor cleric can help 
him in winning your forgiveness? May the natural excellence 
of the Roman empire now be enhanced,’ so that divine good- 
ness may indeed be happily victorious over him to whom 
God, by his own design, has subjected all his enemies. For 
perfect victory consists in this that he, who through Christ's 
generosity enjoys victory, should be overcome only by the 
goodness of Christ. 

(4) Most gentle lord, with tears I implore your mercy. Pros- 
trate at your feet I beg you for the love of Christ now to free 
this miserable man, and permit me, your servant, to rest qui- 
etly as I pray for your holy empire.'? If this be your pleasure, 
promise me by letter that beyond all doubt you will pardon 
him, and command me to come to you with all speed as soon 
as possible.!! My lord king will remember that at the monas- 


4. 2 Sam 16.10. For "me" as the object of “cursing,” see Sabatier 1.542. 

5. 1 Sam 25.10. 

6. Cf. 1 Sam 24.7; 1 Sam 26.9. 

7. Rom 15.4. 

8. In reference to this statement, see R. W. and A. J. Carlyle, A History of 
Mediaeval Political Theory in the West, 4th ed., 3 (1962), 172f. 

9. See C. Koch, "Pietas," RE 39 (1941), 1221-1232. 

10. For this rarely noted concept. "the holy empire," used here bv Da- 
mian, see Hauck, Kirchengeschichte 3.575; and G. Koch, Auf dem Wege zu 
Sacrum Imperium (Forschungen zur ma. Geschichte 20 [1972]. 266). 

11, No letter of Henry III on this matter is known. If Damian visited the 
Emperor, he very likely did not travel to Germany; see Lucchesi, Vita no. 75- 
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tery in Classe, when I was about to leave your m 
said to me, "Without a doubt you should know 
eventually pardon him for whom you petition me, and 1] 
whatever in my mercy I do for him, I will certainly do fron 
motives of the love of Christ and your kindness.” m 
(5) So now, most illustrious lord, show compassion to thus 
unhappy man and fulfill in deed the solemn promise you 
made to your servant, since, as the prophet says, “God loves 
mercy and truth; may the Lord give you grace and Blory,™s 


desty, You 
that 1 yj 


12. Because of Damian's reference (supra, n. 2) to Gisler's "extended cap. 
tivity” and his "long exile," this meeting at Classe a 2n taken place on 
Henry III's second progress into Italy on Pe liia Es must still 
have been in Italy when he received this letter. See Lucchesi, Vita no, 78. 


13. Ps 83.12. 


LETTER 44 


Peter Damian to the hermit, Teuzo. Formerly a monk of the monastery 
of St. Mary in Florence, after a severe dispute with his abbot, Teuzo 
left that house to take up residence as a hermit in the city. Acting as 
peacemaker at the abbot's request, Damian visited Teuzo and was re- 
warded by being almost bodily thrown out of his cell. He argues against 
this type of urban cremitic life, and tries by examples from the lives of 
holy monks to bring Teuzo to a reconciliation with his abbot. 
(1055-1057)! 


BIO SIR TEUZO, the hermit,? the monk Peter the sinner 
(Ss sends a needle for mending charity. 

3 (2) One is shown to love his neighbor less if he so 
disguises his dispute with the person who causes him injury, 
that he forces himself to be completely silent about the matter. 
For while excusing himself as if he were acting under the 
guise of patience, he makes light of extending his hand in 
salutary discussion to his unfortunate brother; and while ex- 
cessively serving the cause of patience, he hardly escapes the 
charge that his charity is feeble indeed. For the Lord did not 
say, “If someone sins against you, bear it and keep silence,” 
but “if your brother commits a sin against you, go and rebuke 
him,”? so that reprimanded over his fault, he might come to 
his senses; and while correcting his sin, he may again reach 
the heights of charity from which he had fallen. There are 
two individuals here: the one who has failed and the one who 
was injured. And thus charity which has to decide between 
them, must so weigh them in the scales of justice, must so 


1. Probably between 1055, associated with the synod of Florence, and 
1057; on which see Lucchesi, Clavis 89. 

2. On references in the sources to the hermit Teuzo, see Reindel, Briefe 
2.8-9, n. 1. 

3. Matt 18.15. 
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respect their mutual rights by the evenhanded exercise of eq- 
uity, that it is no less careful to keep the injured man, which 
God forbid, from sinning through impatience, than to help 
the fallen man to rise again by the exchange of proper satis- 
faction. 


How Difficult it Was for Albizo and Peter to Gain Admission 


(3) I looked for you in far-off places in regions unknown, 
along mountain precipices, and throughout the rocky and 
rugged mountains of the Alps,* and finally arriving at your 
door after much pleading on our part, and questions and 
abuse of all kinds on yours, tired to the point of exhaustion 
we were at last admitted—sir Albizo? was then my compan- 
ion—as if we were men of unfit character. Intent and, in fact, 
most eager to receive a lesson in edification, at the very be- 
ginning of our conversation we were suddenly compelled to 
submit to various quarrelsome contentions, and we who were 
prepared to discuss subtle and hidden topics concerning spir- 
itual combat, were hardly able to ward off the perplexing and 
useless questions, the tasteless and impertinent arguments 
you so arrogantly put forth. We who came to see Elias or Paul 
humbly hidden away in the desert, beyond all expectation 
found Xenocrates,® as it were, holding forth grandiloquently 
in his academy. Even more, we who thought we would meet a 
mild lamb whom we might imitate, instead ran into a fero- 
cious bull menacingly brandishing its horns. But in the midst 
of this heavy hailstorm of question and controversy, as far as 
it was possible, I was reminded of that humble preacher who 
had said, “Have nothing to do with foolish and ignorant spec- 
ulations. You know they breed quarrels, and the servant of 
the Lord must not be quarrelsome, but kindly toward all.”’ 


4. The reference here is to the Apennines; see Isidore, Etym. 14.8.13. 

5. Perhaps the hermit to whom he later wrote Letter 165; see also Mittar- 
elli-Costadoni, Annales Camaldulenses 2.154. 

6. See Diogenes Laertius, De clarorum philosophorum vitis, dogmatibus et 
apophthegmatibus 4.6. 

7. 2 Tim 2.23-24. 
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And again, "Stop disputing about mere words; it does no 
good, and is the ruin of those who listen."? And this too 
should not be completely overlooked: "Avoid empty and 
worldly chatter; it leads further and further into godless 
courses."? While quietly mulling over these and similar ideas, 
my conscience, with something like a shattering silence, re- 
plied with the same Apostle: "If you insist on arguing," I 
said, "let me tell you, there is no such custom among us."'? 

(4) What more shall I say? When at last in the very thick 
of things I was overwhelmed by the perplexity of your many 
objections, when all sorts of reasoning proved to be in vain, I 
then took refuge in narrative accounts of the saints, so that 
you might at least trust those whose authority was unhesitat- 
ingly accepted as a proof in any matter. But at one point in 
the discussion when St. Romuald!! was used as a witness, you 
at once inquired whether this Romuald was in his day consid- 
ered to be a saint, or whether he was now in heaven. And 
although airing these questions about this holy man was con- 
trary to the belief of the whole Church in our area, to 
strengthen my position, I put forward in evidence only those 
saints whose celebrated and long-standing reputation could 
not be shaken even among ordinary inexperienced people. I 
cited Leo, for example, and Gregory,'? former outstanding 
bishops of the Roman See, one for publishing authentic de- 
crees of the sacred canons, the other for refreshing the 
Church at the clear, deep streams of his heavenly eloquence. 
But after bringing up these names it was the sarne old story. 
For about these, too, the question was raised: How can we be 
sure that these men were such that one could believe them 
without fear of contradiction, or that they were even worthy 
to be listed in the catalog of the saints. 


8. 2 Tim 2.14. g. 2 Tim 2.16. 

10. 1 Cor 11.16. 

11. On Romuald’s career and sanctity, see B. Hamilton, “Romuald, St.." 
NCE 12 (1967), 661, which cites Damian's own biography of Romuald as the 
primary source. 

12. Leo 1 (440-461) and Gregory I (590-604) are frequently cited by 
Damian throughout his letters. 
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Again, with What Lack of Manners They Were Put Out 


(5) After these and many other subjects had shamelessly 
emerged in the course of our conversation, which not only 
had not borne fruit in edification, as I had wished, but in- 
stead had generated a useless fog of interminable questions, 
remembering at length the saying, "The Lord will make his 
words short," after apparently escaping from the stormy 
winds of a wave-swept sea, I tried to land in the shelter of a 
safe harbor as I approached the subject of charity, in which 
there seemed to be no problem. Now there was between you 
and the abbot of your monastery intolerable enmity and long- 
standing dissension." And as he was a mild man of simple 
disposition, he went beyond all the duties of proper satisfac- 
tion and humility in his agreements with you, and brought 
me in to arbitrate the contract between you and him. And so, 
as I] inadvisedly tried to promote friendship among others, | 
brought down implacable hatred on my own head, so that as 
I tried to avoid shipwreck in the watery depths at the foot of 
Scylla, I instead fell into the roaring whirlpool of the Charyb- 
dis.'^ Then after you had somewhat irrationally given a few 
reasons, followed by heated and impatient quarrels hardly 
calculated to uproot this beamlike hatred but to cause it to 
be more strenuously implanted, at length you seized me by 
the belt and violently put me out and slammed the door, not 
allowing me further intimate conversation, Properly punished 
for having committed the crime of recommending charity, | 
was judged worthy of perpetual hatred, which even for mur- 
derers is considered a stiff punishment. But as not to appear 
lighthearted in laughing over these matters, which by con- 
scientious persons should be deplored with brotherly compas- 
sion, let this tale of indecent confusion that I have told, 
suffice. 


13. Rom 9.28. 

1g. For Teuzo's career in the monastery of St. Mary in Florence, see Rem- 
del, Briefe 211-12, n. 15. 

15. On Scylla and Charybdis, see Isidore, Etym. 13.18.45. 
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That Pride Overtakes Monks Who Live in the Town 


(6) Now as to the source of this fatal discase that so sud- 
denly seized you, I will not take pains to explain, so long as 
it is impossible for you to listen patiently. Never having been 
subjected, as it is said, to any monastic discipline, never hav- 
ing been brought to live under the restraint of superiors, and 
remaining stiffnecked and rigid even while you were still 
being formed in this new way of life, you went your own way, 
teaching before you had learned, first giving orders before 
you had observed the Law yourself.” And so it happened 
that you decided to live an eremitical life, not in the wilder- 
ness, but within the walls of a densely populated city, where 
anything that is said by a man of such great reputation is 
scized upon as if it were some oracular prophecy procceding 
from a Sibylline source. But, I ask, if you are a monk, what 
business do you have in cities? If you are a hermit, what are 
you doing among the crowds in town? What do noisy mar- 
ketplaces or towered fortresses contribute to a cell? 

(7) Now of those who act as if there were a shortage of 
forests and seek solitude in the cities, what else are we to 
think but that they are not looking for the perfection of soli- 
tary life, but rather for applause and glory? There, sur- 
rounded by the plaudits of the crowd, whatever might come 
to mind, even if unforeseen, should in your judgment be 
taken for the Law, and whatever should suddenly emerge 
from your lips, ought to be considered as something of great 
significance. Nor do you judge yourself by the te timony of 
your own conscience, but rather according to the opinion of 
a flattering mob, with whom slave-like pallor on the face and 

just hearing the word fasting cause them to go out of their 
mind, For to be unacquainted with wine" in the city would 
be à miracle, but to drink it in the hermitage is quite unbe- 
coming. In the hermitage olive oil is a delicacy; among the 


1G. See Capitani, L'istituto eremitico 1550; L M. Resnick, Repentance, For- 
giveness, and God's Power over the Past, A Study of NC Peter Damian's "De divina 
omnipotentia," "Vh. Diss, University of Virginia (1983), 40. 

17, On tlie use of wine by hermits, see Damian, Letter 18, n. 21. 
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people, however, to those who do not at least use lard, we give 
a prize for abstinence. In a hermitage, a hairshirt is a gar- 
ment, in town it is something to be wondered at. In the her- 
mitage it is indeed the rule to go barelegged and barefooted, 
but in the marketplace this penance is viewed as an indiscre- 
tion. In the hermitage a soft bed covering is made of rushes 
or papyrus, but among the burghers they approve if someone 
is satished with a flimsy quilt. In the town infrequent conver- 
sation is something extraordinary, here our fraternal living 
takes it for granted; and what there is praised to the skies, 
hardly deserves a mention here. 


On the Abstinence of Certain Brothers 


(8) Would that you would visit us and could judge by your 
own observation what is being done in these woods by un- 
known and despised men! But that it might make an impres- 
sion on vou, even though perhaps there is a bit of bragging 
involved, vou will not be offended by hearing something of 
their wav of life. Not to mention their continuous temperance 
in eating. the seediness and poor condition of their clothes, 
their rigorous silence, and the constant perseverance in living 
alone. there are some here who, among other methods of 
penance, are so careful to restrict themselves in the use of 
wine that for almost ten vears, not even at Easter, have they 
drunk this beverage. Of these, some are still in the flower of 
their vouth, others are verging on the maturity of venerable 
old age. There are even some who deprive themselves of 
grapes and sour wine, and many abstain from fat, eggs, and 
cheese, just as they avoid meat.'§ 


On Martin Storacus!? 


(9) We have here in one of our cells a certain uneducated 
peasant who can hardly stutter through fifty psalms in one 
way or another, but who repeats them six umes a day, always 
followed by litanies. For almost fifteen years now he has not 


18. See Blum, St. Peter Damian 109, n. 14. 
19. On Marun Storacus, see Leclercq, S. Pierre Damien 48; Palazzini, S. 
Pier Daraani eremia 103. 
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left this place, has not cut his hair or shaved. Evidence for 
this is his hair, which is now so long that it almost reaches 
down to his heels. Nevertheless, I do not approve of this kind 
of penance.? His constant way of living is such that three 
days a week he eats nothing; on three other days he takes a 
certain portion of bread and water. On Sundays and on the 
principal feasts he does not even prepare a stew or any kind 
of soup, but has only some fried dish for his meal. If one 
were to see it, but not touch it, he would say that it was almost 
worth eating, but to have tasted it or even smelled it, would, 
] think, be a part of the penance. 

(10) It is said, moreover, that there are two snakes which 
for many years now crawl about in his cell in a friendly fash- 
ion. When he is alone, lying prostrate and reacting his litanies, 
these snakes, as he admitted, move around his head as if at 
play, and with no notion of using their poisonous bite, dut- 
fully follow him about the cell as if he were the head of the 
family. Please note that even poisonous animals agree in 
being devoted to the monks, while monks themselves, sad to 
say, recoil from one another with serpent-like fierceness. It is 
a wonder that he can bear the awful stench of his place with- 
out complaining; for days he keeps in a large jar the dirty 
drinking water that looks like bilge water: and he never 
washes his underclothes and never changes his garments ex- 
cept when he is going to receive the Eucharist. Afterwards he 
promptly takes them off and puts them awav to keep them 
clean for this function.*! He never has anything to eat before 
sundown, but out of reverence for Sundays, he partakes of 
one of the small breads that are offered for the Mass, and 
that about noon, and thus in accordance with the Rule, he 
breaks his fast.?? 

(11) What shall I say of his unusual vigils? Once he himself 
told me, “During the day,” he said "at no time do I take any 
rest, but in the evening after chanting and praving. I then 


20. For Damian's attitude toward excessive penance, see Blum, Si Beier 
Damian 123, and Della Santa, [dea monastica Sòf., n. qÒ. 

21. On these practices, see Peter Damian, Vita Row Ji c. 27.58f. 

22, See Benedicti regula c. 41.112. 
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finally rest my weary bones when I know that the time for 
divine office is approaching, so that as soon as sleep has fully 
overtaken my body, suddenly, as it were, the ringing of the 
bell? sounds its daring and violent invasion." Often when I 
am asked to undertake some matter of ecclesiastical impor- 
tance, or some arbitration case, and know that it will be dif- 
ficult for me, even though others are at hand, I take advice 
from this brother with every confidence that God's grace will 
deign to inspire him to tell me what I should do. And at once, 
in a few words his holy simplicity gives an answer to what I 
had proposed. "What benefit comes to a candle," he will say, 
“if it gives light to others when at the same time the hungry 
flame devours it?”?% I tell you, I gladly accepted this response, 
and only making sure that I would not offend against charity 
or obedience, decided to observe it as if it were given me by 
God. 


On Leo of Sitria and Three Other Hermits 


(12) But while I have taken too much time in telling of the 
virtues of one man, and delayed by the long interlude that 
hindered me from even briefly discussing others, I will now 
come to my lord Leo,” truly a lion, who with continuous ri- 
valry provoked the ancient dragon, the chief and author of 
all evil, to do battle, and who from the very beginning of his 
monastic life, when he was still a very young man, until ad- 
vanced old age, tirelessly fought against him in hand to hand 
combat. Truly, I say, he is a lion who sleeps with one eye on 
the world,? and while taking his rest gives his attention to 
divine contemplation. What further can I say of this man but 
to observe that he is dead to the world and with Christ is 
nailed to the cross? He is surely the norm for perfect morti- 


23. On this imagery, see Reindel, Briefe 2.16, n. 33. 

24. See H. Walther, Proverbia sententiaeque latinitatis medii aevi (Carmina 
medii aevi posterioris latina 2.1 [1963], no. 2278). 

25. For Leo of Sitria, the companion of Damian on this occasion, see 
Reindel, Briefe 2.17, n. 36, with literature there cited. 

26. See Isidore, Etym. 12.2.5, and various references to the Physiologus. 
On which, in general, see Damian, Letter 86, where he makes extensive use 
of this source. 
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fication, the rule for solitary living, and has the discipline 
worthy of imitation by those who would strive to reach the 
heights of perfection. Almost everything that was said above 
about penance and self-restraint you are sure to find in this 
man, and can find admirable in him, especially his charity, 
humility, and gentleness. And finally, his speech is as sweet as 
honey, consoling the sorrowful, teaching the ignorant, paci- 
fying the angry. 

(13) For who has ever decided not to be reconciled when 
deterred by his sharp correction? And what is more, who was 
ever depressed by the darkness of any attacking temptation 
and did not go away consoled? To those who live properly he 
is indeed pleasant, but is severe with those who have done 
wrong, but in such a way that his charming manner is stern 
and his very severity is relaxed. For while his firmness arouses 
a pleasant disposition when acting with authority, that same 
pleasant meekness in turn curbs severity. His abstinence is so 
rigorous that one sees in his face only a ghost and not the 
actual flesh of a living being. When I asked him one day how 
I might get relief when it seemed to me that during the fast 
the measure of bread was so small, he at once gave me this 
advice: "On normal days in the fast take only half the allowed 
ration of bread; but on the day you wish to relax a bit from 
the restrictions of the rule, you can indulge yourself by eating 
the total amount prescribed, and if what now is generally 
given us seems so little, it will then, if rarely allowed by you, 
be sufficient. This remedy, given at a time of necessity, was 
somehow acceptable because of the worthiness of my coun- 
sellor, but, I must admit, the eager drive of my gluttony did 
not listen to the advice that had been given me. 

(14) Recently, moreover, as we were engaged in familiar 
conversation, he remarked, "My brother," he said, "let others 
perform great deeds as God's grace has ordained for them, 
but I am not ashamed if my weakness is able daily to complete 
only two years of penance.” At times when he was prudently 
instructing me how to deal with temptations, he told me about 
his problems as if they had happened to others. "I know a 
brother," he said, “who was worn out by a fantasy to commit 
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fornication, and as he was all the while praying like mad, at 
length one night an angel of God stood immediately at his 
bedside, and taking a knife cut off his testicles. But when he 
was sure he was awake, but subdued by divine authority, not 
daring to inquire what had happened, he experienced such 
pains in his genitals as if a real scalpel had cut off a part of 
his body. From that time on this brother not only did not 
experience this kind of passion, but felt no further incentive 
to impurity as if he were already dead." When I inquired who 
this brother was, he told me it was none of my business. A 
long time later when forgetfulness allowed him to be taken by 
surprise, among other things I said to him, "Did you not once 
say, father, that such a thing had happened to you?" Not pre- 
pared for such a question, he then thought he could not deny 
that he had once said such a thing. 

(15) But why do I dwell on individuals when I recall the 
great number of illustrious men around me? I will therefore 
not mention my lord Lupus, a truly meek lamb indeed. Even 
before he had perpetually cloistered himself in this prison in 
exchange for eternal freedom, he never drank wine for al- 
most three continuous years, and never indulged in eating 
soup. I will pass over Peter who never permitted anything like 
a bed in his cell, but summer and winter always lay naked on 
the ground. I will also not speak of Leo? who always wore an 


iron chain next to his flesh lest he eat too much and exceed 
the bounds of sobriety. 


On Leo of the Hermitage of Preggio 


(16) But now another Leo% comes to mind, a man who is 
now almost forgotten because of his advanced years, and for 
having lived so long, endures the feebleness of old age. Al- 
though he is a knight who is worn out in service, he guards 
the camp of God's army, I might say, with the fervor of a raw 
recruit. Among other virtuous gifts that he possesses, he is so 


27. On Damian's reference to various persons narned Leo, see Palazzini, 
S. Pier Damiani eremita 103. 

28. For literature bearing on Leo of Preggio, see Reindel, Briefe 2.20, n. 
43. Damian refers to him again at some length in Letter 153. 
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outstanding in spending the night in prayer, that there is no 
night, even the shortest during the entire ycar, before the 
brothers have assembled for the night office, that he has not 
scrupulously completed the chanting the psalter with its litan- 
les and, according to the custom of the hermitage, has not 
then recited a psalter for the dead. Now, moreover, as many 
think, he is more than one hundred and forty years old. After 
he became a permanent recluse here, he subjected himself to 
the rule that he would daily scourge himself, and besides, on 
no day except the greater feasts did he ever eat before sun- 
down. During his whole life he never underwent phlebotomy, 
never took any medicine. This too must not be overlooked, 
that God's grace had so anointed him with the oil of glad- 
ness,? that advanced old age was unable to compress his lips 
with sadness, nor could a life of solitude bring to his face any 
appearance of rigidity or harshness, but he was always happy, 
always gay, and ever joyful, endowed with a certain courteous 
serenity. 


On Dominicus Loricatus 


(17) But when recalling holy men, why do I go about look- 
ing in various odd places, since right here at home I have 
someone at hand whom I cannot even begin to praise sufh- 
ciently? He and I are separated from one another by the 
church that stands between us,?? with our cells on either side, 
and if I were to stay up nights recounting his virtues, days 
would pass, I think, before I ran short of material to write 
about. I am speaking of Dominic, my lord and teacher, 
whose language, to be sure, is the vernacular, but whose life 
is truly accomplished and elegant. His life is a better tool for 
edification when he preaches in living deeds, than some ster- 
ile language that foolishly weighs each word in the neat bal- 
ance of classical usage. 


29. Cf. Ps 44.8. 

30. The building plan at Fonte Avellana is discussed in Della Santa, Idea 
monastica 64, and in Pierucci, Struttura. 134. 

31. For the literature on Dominic, see Reindel, Briefe 2.21, n. 48. Damian 
addressed Letter 76 to him, and wrote his vita in Letter 109. 
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(18) For many years he wore an iron corselet next to his 
(lesh, and engaged in implacable combat with the evil spirits. 
This eager fighter was always ready for battle, armed not only 
in spirit, but also bodily went forth against the enemy lines. 
He was so accustomed to this way of life that hardly a day 
passed without chanting two psalters, beating his body with 
both hands armed with scourges, and that, even at times 
when we relaxed from our penance.” In the Lenten season 
or when he had a penance to perform—often he took to 
doing a hundred years of penance—he then punished him- 
self daily with blows of the scourge, meditatively reciting at 
least three psalters. Now a hundred years of penance, as I 
learned from Dominic himself, is performed in this way. 
While three thousand blows regularly count as one year of 
penance here, chanting ten psalms accounts for a thousand 
blows, as we have often proven. Since we know that the psal- 
ter contains one hundred and fifty psalms, five years of pen- 
ance, if we count correctly, are contained in disciplining 
oneself throughout one psalter. Now if you multiply five by 
twenty or twenty by five, you arrive at a hundred. And so, 
when one has chanted twenty psalters while taking the disci- 
pline, one is sure that he has performed a hundred years of 
penance. 

(19) Yet also in this matter our Dominic surpasses many. 
others, for while some use one hand in administering the dis- 
cipline, he, like a true son of Benjamin, untiringly fights 
against the rebellious desires of the flesh with both hands. As 
he himself admitted to me, as is his custom, he easily com- 
pletes a hundred years of penance in six days. I also recall 
that at the beginning of one of the Lents that was approach- 
ing, he asked me to allow him to take on a thousand years of 


penance, and completed nearly all of them before the season 
of fast was over. 


32. On flagellation see Damian, Letter 45, n. 4. 


33. Cf. Judg 3.15. On the ambidexterity of Benjamin see Woody, Damiani 
93F., n. 2. 
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Qo 


The Purpose for Using the Discipline 


(20) If this kind of penitential discipline should appear to 
some people to be harsh and even, perhaps, superfluous, and 
if they neglect to do what he does and are even totally un- 
willing to do so, let me explain in a few words what I, a sinner, 
think about this opinion. When the faithful, in reverent de- 
votion recall their sins and punish themselves with strokes of 
the discipline, they believe that they are partaking in the pas- 
sion of our Redeemer. For, on the testimony of the Gospels, 
our Savior himself was scourged;*4 the apostles too were 
beaten before the council, and five times Paul received forty 
blows of the whip, less one. Whoever will read their lives, 
can hardly be unaware that numberless martyrs also had to 
undergo severe scourging. Therefore we rejoice in also re- 
ceiving from them this type of penance, just as from them we 
have learned of all the tools for living the spiritual life. More- 
over, if we accept fasts, nighttime prayer, nakedness, hair- 
shirts, genuflections, and other similar things as penitential 
practices for repressing the allurements of vice, and substi- 
tute, on the other hand, bitter experiences for the delights of 
the flesh, which of these can more aptly be called penance 
than scourging, in which a sinner presents himself naked be- 
fore his judge, and like a thief caught in the act, chastises his 
offending flesh by scourging? To this we may add, that we 
read of some saints, who after their sin were carried away in 
a dream to the tribunal and underwent this punishment. 
Therefore, can we believe that God will refuse to accept this 
kind of penance freely offered by those devoted to him, when 
he required it of those who were unwilling? I have spoken 
excessively in recommending the discipline that I might fore- 
stall soft and delicate monks from daring to hold back. 

(21) Now let me return to Dominic about whom I had be- 
gun to speak. Even now when he is bent down by old age and 


34. Cf. Mark 15.15; John 19.1. 


35. Cf. Acts 5.40. 36. Cf. 2 Cor 11.24. 
37. See Jerome, Epist. 22.30, CSEL 54 (1910), 190. 
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frequently weakened, moreover, by sickness, one must won- 
der at how fervent and eager he is in not letting down, always 
remaining tireless in his spiritual exercises. For, as I know 
from his own words, he often continuously recites two psal- 
ters while standing and taking the discipline, never once sit- 
ting down nor resting for a moment from flogging himself in 
an unbelievably fervent mood. When once I asked him whether 
he was able to perform any genuflections, what with the 
weight of his iron garment, he answered me in this rather 
obscure way: "When my health allows me to do what I wish, 
I am sometimes accustomed to perform a hundred genuflec- 
tions for each fifteen psalms of the whole psalter." At that 
time I did not pay much attention to what he had said, but 
later when thinking it over, I marvelled that such a weakened 
man could perform a thousand genuflections?? in the course 
of one psalter. 

(22) One day after vespers he entered my cell. “Master,” he 
said—his humility urged him to address me with this title 
that I did not deserve—“today I did something I do not re- 
member doing up to now: I completed eight psalters in the 
usual way during the course of a day and a night." His whole 
appearance seemed to be so beaten with scourges and so cov- 
ered with livid welts, as if he had been bruised like barley in 
a mortar. Chanting the psalms has indeed become so easy for 
him because, as he asserted, he does not recite them verba- 
tim, but vigorously runs through their meaning mentally. 

(23) At one time he lived somewhat removed from my cell. 
When he came over and I asked him what norms he was now 
living by, he replied that he was now living sensually, and that 
always on Thursdays and Sundays he relaxed from his nor- 
mal rigorous abstinence. When asked whether he ate some 
dish made with eggs or cheese, he said no. “What about fish 
or fruit," I asked? "If we have any fish or fruit," he said, "I 
give them to the sick, of whom, sad to say, there are quite a 
number in our area." When in determined fashion I backed 


38. For the translation of metanea as genuflection, see Blum, St. Peter Da- 
mian 115 and 157, n. 79. 
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him into a corner, saying, “How can you say that on those 
days you relax a bit from your penance, when you eat nothing 
that needs cooking or is to be found on trees?" he answered, 
"] enjoy eating fennel with my bread." So now I was an expert 
in knowing how sensually a man could live who considered 
fennel a delicacy. He clearly has a copious gift of tears,” but 
only from time to time. When he is all alone, living in the 
strictest silence, he breaks into tears just as often as he wishes. 
But if he takes part in conversation, he complains that he has 
lost the gift of tears. I would often reproach him over the 
lack of tears caused by my dryness, saying, “Alas, my father, 
these tears of yours do not bear fruit, since they cannot beget 
tears in others when they ask. For I would surely wish that 
since you are a father to me, your tears should also beget my 
tears.” 


A Necessary Admonition to Practice Discretion 


(24) I could still write many other things to you, some in- 
deed not less noble, about brothers with whom I am ac- 
quainted, if I were not trying to avoid tiring you with my 
great rush of words. I am also afraid that this letter might 
fall into the hands of those about whom I spoke and might 
offend them, since laudably they despise being honored in 
this life. But I held up these models for you, so that perhaps 
while thinking over the greater achievements of others, you 
might come to a decision about your own, and abandoning 
your eccentric pride, you might not fail to run the race along 
with many others in God’s army. As soon as those things were 
said that were beyond his own powers, Job at once sought to 
protect himself by doing penance, so that he put his finger to 
his lips, saying, “I have spoken inconsiderately.”* Indeed, 
after Elijah had heard that seven thousand men had not bent 
the knee to Baal,*! he was aware that he should no longer be 
proud that he was alone, since he had company in observing 
God’s Law. And those whom I mentioned above are not, in 


39. On the gift of tears, see P. Adnés, “Larmes,” Dictionnaire de spirtualité 
9 (1976), 287-303. It is a commonplace in Damian's letters. 
40. Job 39.34. 41. Cf. 1 Kgs 19.18. 
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popular opinion, celebrated, famous, or outstanding men, but 
judge themselves to be despicable and ragged creatures, so 
inferior to all good people, that in no respect do they consider 
their lives superior to mine or to others like mine. Eating 
what I eat, thev do not refuse to take part in the common 
table,** and as equals, moreover, show me every sign of affec- 
tion like members of the family. 

(25) You too. if vou wish to walk straightly, discreetly, and 
profitably on the road of true religious life, should be so se- 
vere and stern with vourself that to others vou appear happy 
and relaxed. Within vourself attempt to excel in the life of 
virtue, so that vou might know how to show mercy also to 
weaker brothers. So arrange the strictures of justice before 
the tribunal of your own mind, that you do not obdurately 
deny pardon to those who have sinned. There should be sor- 
row in your heart, but gladness on your face. When a brother 
comes to vou, you should feel refreshed and should not worry 
over not completing what you are normally doing. When a 
brother knocks on your cell, all signs of sadness should dis- 
appear, your rigid lips should relax, and your face should 
appear untroubled, glowing with a festive air. For yourself, 
consider sin to be mortally dangerous, but in others see it as 
a sign of their weakness. Decide that where someone else de- 
serves to be beaten with a switch, you ought to be lashed with 
a bullwhip. Do not be holier than the holy, and as you your- 
self fear committing sin, do not hesitate to show pardon to 
sinners. 

(26) That form of justice is improper that drags others 
down into the pit of despair. A medicine is hardly acceptable 
if, while it retards the infected part, at the same time it causes 
damage to the tissue that is healthy. A fire is harmful if it is 
used to burn brush, so that its fury also spreads to cause 
houses to go up in flames. It is only too true that he who 
customarily takes pleasure in reviling the failings of others 
will not avoid sinning himself, since even if he is zealous in 


42. For this reference to the brothers eating together in the refectory, see 
Della Santa, /dea monastica 86f., and Peter Damian, Letter 50. 
43. To further understand this passage, see Blum, St. Peter Damian 120. 
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practicing justice, at some time he will have to fall into the 
snares of slander. Obviously, if our lives did not seem to us 
so splendid, another’s way of life would not appear to our 
way of thinking so displeasing. If we were strict with our- 
selves, as we should be, another's sin would not find us such 
severe faultfinders; that is, our vigorous discipline would not 
encompass others, while at the same time we apply onlv the 
rules of love and mildness to our own excesses. 

(27) But where does all this lead? You are said to render 
such a severe and haughty verdict on your brothers, that only 
once during a whole year did you receive the sacraments, and 
that not from priests of your own monastery, but from those 
you sought out elsewhere. I will tell you what you said: "Who 
ordained this priest?" And someone answered, "This bishop." 
“And this bishop,” you said, “who promoted him to the epis- 
copal office, and in what manner?" "It was the pope who did 
so." But as to how fit they were, you then added, "Granted 
that the pope consecrated him a bishop gratis, did the pope 
himself come gratis to the apostolic throne?” ”# 

(28) Therefore, so far as you were able, vou confound the 
whole world with the pernicious darkness of vour endless 
questions, and like the sea that begets its storms from vou, 
you never rest and will not let others live in peace. From this 
and similar silly indecision heresies and schisms often emerge. 
cutting off people who are uncertain from Catholic unity. But 
to address you in words the Apostle used, “Who are vou to 
pass judgment on someone else's servant? Whether he stands 
or falls is his own master's business; and stand he will, be- 
cause God has power to enable him to stand." In the palace 
of justice, all do not share the highest power in handing down 
decisions, nor does everyone in the Church receive the kevs 
of the Church. When someone is proudly determined to 
judge others, he is found to be less keen in considering his 
own situation. For the order of social life is then properly 
arranged when each one is satisfied within the bounds of his 


44. Woody, Damiani 47 sees this remark as a reference to Bishop Gerard 
of Florence rather than to his predecessor. Bishop Atto (1032-1044). 
45. Rom 14.4. 
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own rights. But where one oversteps the boundaries of an- 
other, then indeed every norm for right living is necessarily 
confused. It should suffice for us to be occupied with our 
own problems, lest by excessive concern for the affairs of oth- 
ers we lose the fruit of our own work and its just reward. 
“For if a man keeps the whole Law except for one single 
point, he is guilty of breaking all of it.” And as Paul says, 
"A little leaven, leavens all the dough.” * 


Of a Monk Who Died in the River 


(29) I once saw a monk living the eremitical life quite strictly 
and correctly, a man of pallid complexion who appeared to 
have severely tortured his body, dead to the world, with downcast 
eyes, who had not tasted wine for almost eleven years. But 
how terrible is the judgment of God, how deep the abyss of 
hell with its extreme punishment! Sad to say, one day this man 
went mad and with the savage fury of a wild beast, got away 
from those who were trying to restrain him, and suddenly break- 
ing the bonds with which he was tied, jumped into the see- 
thing waters of a river, just where it was the wildest, and drowned. 
But although no one can lose the reward of his life, whatever 
the time or manner of his death, I have narrated these events 
so that we never stubbornly trust in any of our good words, 
but always fearing what God’s judgment will be in our regard, 
we should not rashly presume to judge those with whom we 
live. Even though at the present we see where we are going, 
still we never know how our life will end. The path we tread 
may be clear, but where it leads is hidden from us. 


Of a Monk Who Sought the Support of the Devil 
(30) And since I have the opportunity, I should not like to 
overlook the terrible case of another monk, even though it 
seems to me that it has little to do with this essay. In the 
monastery at Perugia, dedicated to our blessed Savior, where 
I was recently superior,*? there was a certain monk a bit be- 


46. Jas 2.10. 47. Gal 5.9. 


48. For an extensive bibliography on this monastery, see Reindel, Briefe 
2.28, n. 61. 
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(ore my time, a man named Guinizo," a very astute and 
clever person, quite interested in secular learning and litiga- 
tion at law.^ While he never rested until they had changed 
abbots and the brothers had been disturbed, it at length came 
to this that he sought the help of the devil in putting down 
his rivals, and even bound himself bodily to the devil's au- 
thority. At his demand the deceitful spirit promised him be- 
forehand that he would tell him of his death three days 
before he died. The unhappy monk believed this, and during 
the many years of his life enjoyed this deceptive security. 

(31) At length he fell sick and the iniquitous bondsman 
appeared, and as he had promised, told him he would die on 
the day after tomorrow. Suddenly he called the brothers and 
told them in detail about everything he had contracted with 
the evil one. As they urged him on by saying, "Hurry and go 
to confession, do penance," he suddenly went to sleep, and 
they were unable to wake him either by shaking him or by 
shouting at him. But if they remained silent, or said nothing 
about penance, he at once woke up and spoke to them. But 
if he again heard the word penance, he suddenly became stiff 
and fell asleep, unaware of his surroundings, until arriving 
at his horrible death, he unhappily fell into the hands of him 
to whom he had surrendered. Afterwards, moreover, for sev- 
eral nights a pack of black dogs was always present at his 
grave as if guarding their charge, so that observers were filled 
with horror. O, what a ruinous thing is a stubborn and ar- 
gumentative spirit in a monk! For since he refused to live at 
peace with his brothers in this life, he lost the happiness of 
everlasting peace by being buried in hell. But even though 
this story does not quite belong in the present work, I have 
taken care to have it written down in these pages so that such 
a memorable thing should not be forgotten, as if I were fas- 
tening it with string to a peg, so that here every restless per- 
son might learn where a violent dispute may lead. 


49. See Cantin, Sciences séculiéres 195f. 
50. Cf. Peter Damian, Vita Romualdi c. 1.14, n. 2. 
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On the Patience of the Blinded Monk 


(32) And so of all the things that are commanded us by 
God's Law, there is nothing for which a monk should more 
earnestly strive than that in all circumstances he have pa- 
tience,?' by which he might calmly bear the offense given by 
another's wickedness. This virtue brings a monk to the heights 
of perfection and makes the soul, struggling with the enemy, 
terrible to behold. It provides victory over all vices, and ren- 
ders the human soul unconquerable against the headlong at- 
tack of a maddening world. And what more should I say? 
Remember that whatever was previously said or could be said 
of the rigors of abstinence or of every kind of bodily penance, 
is almost of no avail if patience, this nurse of virtues, is lack- 
ing, as the Apostle observed when he said, "The training of 
the body does bring limited benefit, but the benefits of pa- 
tience are without limit.” 

(33) When I was a young man attending grammar school? 
in Faenza, I happened to hear what I now relate. There was 
an argument between two men of this town, and one of them 
put out the other's eyes. After the blind man became aware 
that he was of no further use in the world,’ he entered a 
monastery. But later when the perpetrator of this injury be- 
came ill and eagerly sought to be received to the religious 
habit, he judged it unbecoming to go to the same monastery 
because of the presence there of the man he had handled so 
cruelly. When the monks were speaking in a low voice about 
this secret matter, news of the affair reached the ears of the 
blind monk, whose hearing had become sharper. Learning 
more fully what was in the wind, he began to beg with all his 
might and urgently implore with every prayer he knew that 
the brothers accept this man in all charity, and that they see 
to it that he himself be appointed his guide and be allowed 
to care for him as his servant. At length because of his per- 


51. On the advice to practice patience, see Benedicti regula c. 58.148. 

52. 1 Tim 4.8. In this citation the Vulgate has pietas and not patientia, 

53. Lucchesi, Vita no. 7, dates these events for 1022-1025. 

54. On the notion that blindness rendered one "useless in the world," see 
Bultot, Pierre Damien 46. 
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sistent pleading he succeeded, and with the sharp cye of char- 
ity he served the man he could not see with his natural sight. 
When he lay ill, the diligent servant was at his side, warmed 
him with blankets, brought everything he needed, and even 
coaxed him to eat his food. [t was even said that he often 
gladly led the sick man to and from the toilet. And so he who 
had lost the use of both eyes, was able to see, as it were, 


through charity and patience, the two eyes in the counte- 
nance of the soul. 


In Which the Author Begs Pardon for What He Has Said Above 


(34) I have told you the above stories, father Teuzo, so that 
you might stop taking pride in your solitary living, and that, 
if they should occur, you might even learn to bear the offen- 
ses of younger brothers with patience. But what I considered 
most necessary for your behavior, to be discussed in narrative 
form, I have kept to last. So now refrain from your exces- 
sively tough and lusty hostility, and adjust yourself to your 
brothers with patience and gentle charity. For he who cannot 
live peaceably with his companions because of his furious 
spirit, will be forced to live alone like a wild animal. He who 
refuses to live as a disciple of his Redeemer should learn to 
show his neighbor that he is meek and humble. "Learn of 
me, for I am gentle and humblehearted."5* And finally, he 
who wishes to be the temple of the Holy Spirit, if I may go 
back to him, must not abandon humility and quiet gentleness. 
For he says, “On whom will my Spirit rest, if not on the hum- 
ble and gentle man.'55 You should not, therefore, disturb the 
minds of peaceful men with your loquacious questions, nor 
brandish your horns at them like a fierce-necked bull, lest 
when others flee from you, this saying be thrown up to vou, 
as was said in ancient times of an ox that gores with its 
horns,’ “This is a dangerous fellow." 


55. Matt 11.29. 


56. Damian's citation echoes those of Isa 11.2 and Isa 66.2, as found in 
the Vetus Latina, but not exactly; see Sabatier 2.634. For the exact citation of 
the text as used by Damian, see Reindel, Briefe 2.32, n. 68. 
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35) Therefore, to all who observe vou, put on a peaceful 
and quiet air, and especially submit with all obedience and 
humility to those who are on God's side, so that those who 
seek Christ in vou may consequently find Christ. and in the 
meekness that thev outwardly behold they mav see the author 
of meekness himself presiding on his high throne within 
vou.?? Certainly, if vour heart is the ark of God, as it should 
be. it will contain not only the rod that strikes, but also the 
manna that is sweet to the taste of vour brother.® Nor should 
it contain a passion for acrimony, which is repulsive, but 
rather the zeal for charity which is profitable when it corrects. 
And thus the sting of correction should prick the wound of 
sinners, that the oil of meekness may caress it like a soothing 
lotion. Obviously, while I was busy promoting the edification 
of mv brother, I exceeded the length that a letter should have, 
and so. contrarv to epistolarv practice, I inserted fitting titles 
to each of the various sections so that I might not promote 
disgust in the reader bv mv excessively long remarks.® 

(36) And now, mv dear father and lord, I throw myself at 
vour feet and with tears humbly beg vour pardon. I ask that 
vou kindly forgive what I have said, and that in the sweetness 

of vour charity vou will not reject one who has presumed to 
taunt vou so boldly. so long. however, as what I said above is 
accepted as having vour welfare at heart. I do not refuse in 
offering satisfaction to bare my back to your rod, and in the 
future to submit with reverence to the paternal demands of 
vour holiness. I hope that this correction of mine will not fail 
to bear fruit for vou, since to vour wav of thinking, so grave 
and mature, and certainly so holy, what a vounger man has 
dared to sav may perhaps taste bitter: but within ‘yourself you 
can clearly come to know what it must be like if someone 
hostile should speak harsh things about vou. 

(37) And so, venerable father. I ask that vou alwavs be 


50. Cf. Canun, Saences séculteres 350. 

6o. Cf. Num 17.10: Heb a.4. 

61. Here we have evidence that Damian himself, from time to time, in- 
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ready to pray for me, a sinner. Dut since I have little lionéor 
ever again seeing you personally in this life, | beg of God's 
goodness that when this time of combat is over, we will meet 
one another face - face, so that as Veterans we mav be en- 
rolled as citizens in the same heavenly Jerusalem and may 
both enjoy together the reward of our good deeds. Blessed 
be the name of the Lord 


LETTER 45 


Peter Damian to the clerics of the church of Florence. This letter be- 
rates the critics of monastic flagellation. Previously, he said, his discus- 
sion of the matter was for monks only, and did not have laymen or 
even clerics in mind. But now he is especially bitter that certain urban 
hermits, choosing what they please from monastic institutions, have 
derided the use of the discipline as a monstrous innovation. Damian 
disproves their contention by arguments from Scripture, from the can- 
ons, and from the example of the ancient fathers. There is a strong 
similarity between this letter and Letter 56, sent to a disgruntled monk, 
Petrus Cerebrosus, written in the summer of 1058. His most celebrated 
work on the subject, Letter 161, sent to the monks of Monte Cassino, 
was probably written between May and June 1069. 
(About 1055)! 


PJO THE RELIGIOUS BRETHREN, the clerics of the holy 
say) church of Florence,? the monk Peter the sinner sends 
the service of sincere love. 

(2) When a spiteful detractor indiscriminately reproaches 
him before those who are not even willing to listen, it is 
proper that an innocent man satisfy also those who do not 
ask for it. Nor is it unprofitable if, in good conscience, he 
explain the obvious truth for the same people to whom a false 
accuser has spread lies, so that a listener does not sin by be- 
lieving falsehood and the good name of the accused does not 
suffer to the disadvantage of others. For what I wrote as a 
monk in the matter of monastic practice,? and especially con- 
cerning scourging oneself with the discipline,* I meant for 


1. This letter seems to belong to the same period as Letter 44; Lucchesi, 
Vita 2.152, dates it as "likely after 1055." Woody, Damiani 50f., places it “be- 
fore ca. 1060." 

2. Lucchesi, Vita no. 57, discusses Damian's relationship to the diocese of 
Florence. See also Davidsohn, Geschichte 193f. 

3. Very likely a reference to his Letter 18. 

4. For a comprehensive bibliography on self-flagellation, see Reindel, 


Briefe 2.35, n. 3. 
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monks, and did not commission it to be brought to the atten- 
tion of laymen or even clerics. 

(3) But urban hermits,5 that is, solitaries living in the town, 
monks who wander through all the world, have schemed to 
excerpt from my current writings only that which could beget 
scandal for those unacquainted with the secrets of monastic 
fervor. But brothers who live regularly according to the pre- 
cepts of the Rule are my witnesses that I have written about 
deeds which they daily seek to perform. Nor has my report- 
ing touched on anything but what ordinary and longstanding 
practice might customarily dictate. But those who have gained 
control over people by nominally professing to be monks, who 
by living in their holes preside, as it were, over tribunals or 
in the governor's mansion, publishing the laws of some im- 
perial decree, who by cutting up and attacking others, claim 
only for themselves the right to administer justice, know noth- 
ing of what monks do in humble submission to the cross of 
Christ; and what others frequently do everyday, they consider 
as something marvelous. 

(4) Look at this foreign teaching, they say, look at this novel 
practice of penance never heard of before in all the ages past. 
If this thing is once allowed, if it is sanctioned and observed, 
all the sacred canons will surely be destroyed, the precepts of 
the ancient fathers will disappear, and, as the Jew said,’ the 
traditions of our fathers will be reduced to nothing. Such 
words, certainly, are totally foreign to the concept of charity 
and can be shown to stem from stupid and bestial madness. 
For according to the gospel, did not our Redeemer undergo 
scourging?’ Did not Paul five times receive forty lashes less 
one?? Were not all the apostles beaten? Did not the holy mar- 
tyrs experience abuse and scourging?'? Did not Moses com- 
mand in the Law that the guilty should be punished bx being 


5. He probably has Teuzo in mind (cf. Letter 44) or. as Dressler, Petrus 
Damiani 84, contends, monks from the reform movement of John Gualbert. 

6. Cf. Acts 6.14. Ryan, Sources 75, no. 136, sees in the “sacred canons” a 
reference to the penitentials. 

7. Cf. John 19.1. 8. Cf. 2 Cor 11.24. 

g. Cf. Acts 5.17-42. 10. Cf. Heb 11.36. 
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flogged?! Do we not read that St. Jerome and others were 
lashed at God's command??? Will Almighty God refuse to ac- 
cept a penance offered freely, when at times he demanded 
the same thing from those who suffered unwillingly? 

(5) But perhaps someone will object, that because it is 
known from the evidence of Scripture that the saints were 
flogged by others and did not flog themselves, we should not 
in violation of the norm that applied to them chastise our- 
selves with our own hands. But what now comes to mind, 
makes it easy to reply to their objection. Since the Lord com- 
manded us to take up the cross by following him, we thus 
carry the cross in vain by our voluntary mortification unless, 
in keeping with his example, we are nailed to the wood of 
the cross by the persecutors. But since the time of persecution 
has passed, and there is no one to be found who would cru- 
cify us, it would now be useless to command us to carry the 
cross, since punishment is no longer inflicted on the combat- 
ant by the torturers. But since it is foolish and absurd to be- 
lieve that the Lord would look down on this kind of self- 
imposed penance, which he himself deigned to undergo for 
our salvation, why should we marvel if a man in punishment 
for his sins becomes his own torturer, and to avoid judgment, 
appoints himself to be his own judge? As the Apostle says, 
“If we had judged ourselves, we should not thus fall under 
judgment." 

(6) For just as one is not to be accused of rashness if he 
fasts of his own accord, and not only by priestly command, 
so too one can not be thought to labor in vain if he chastises 
himself on his own, and not only at the hands of others.!* If 
divine goodness did not despise the sack cloth worn by Ahab, 
a good-for-nothing king,5 how kindly and with how much 
mercy will he look upon him who presents himself naked in 
the sight of God as one caught in the most atrocious crime. 


11. Cf. Deut 25.2. 

12. Jerome, Epist. 22.30, CSEL 54 (1910), 190. 
13. 1 Cor 11.31. 

14. Cf. Ryan, Sources 75, no. 197. 

15. Cf. 1 Kgs 21.27. 
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He makes himself both accuser and torturer, the guilty one 
and the witness, the rigid judge as well as the executioner. He 
practices penance in an excellent way, who while punishing 
his flesh with blows, wins back by his sufferings the reward 
he had lost through carnal pleasure, This penance produces 
for him salutary bitterness where previously he had sinned 
through criminal pleasure. It makes little difference what 
punishment the flesh of the penitent is made to suffer, so long 
as the pleasure of former allurements is changed for the bet- 
ter by the vicarious suffering of the body he has put under 
restraint. 

(7) But if to nonparticipants the practice of the discipline 
should seem to be something novel, and hence something 
reprehensible, and in the judgment of the malicious a de- 
struction of the sacred canons, would we not have to contra- 
dict the Venerable Bede, who asserted that certain penitents, 
going beyond the authority of the ancient canons, bound 
themselves with iron fetters?!$ Should we rightly hold the lives 
of the holy fathers" in contempt when they assert that some 
of them did penance for their sins by standing in thornbushes 
for one and two weeks, others by rigidly extending their arms 
in the air from sunup to sundown,'® and others by constantly 
hiding in empty caves? Should we also properly make sport 
of the Blessed Macarius, who, while repenting for even some 
small sin that he had committed, exposed his naked body for 
six months to the sharp stings of mosquitoes, which can even 
pierce wild boars?!’ Should we also despise the repentance of 
the people of Nineveh, who did not allow even their catte to 
graze for three days??? Therefore, since these and many other 


16. This reference is found in Bede, Historia ecclesiastica 5.21, ed. C. 
Plummer, Venerabilis Bedae opera historica 1.343-15. CE. Ryan. Sources 75, no. 
198, where he sought in vain for a penitential of Pseudo-Bede as the source 
of this statement. 

17. For Damian's general knowledge of the Vitas patrum, see Della Santa, 
Idea monastica 174f. 

18. Cf. L. Gougaud, Dévotions et pratiques. ascétiques du moven âge (Paris, 
1925), 1f. 

19. See Heraclides Eremita, Paradisus, c. 6 (PL 74.270D—27 1 X); Palladius, 
Historia Lausiaca, c. 10 (PL 74.360B). 

20. Jonah 3.7. 
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kinds of penance are not found in the sacred canons, are they 
to be considered detestable and judged to be contrary to the 
prescripts of the Fathers?! And so the frenzied tongue 
should be ashamed, and if it is unable to be eloquent, it 
should at least learn to be mute. If it cannot communicate in 
words, it might at least know how to avoid personal attack by 
its silence. 

(8) But let this critic of the brothers,** this master of un- 
known doctrine tell me—him, I mean, who so arrogantly 
wields his intemperate rod over pupils that as yet he has been 
unable to attract any students—let him tell me, I say, when 
priests of the Church impose à penance on certain sinners 
that lasts for years, do they not at times fix a certain amount 
of money as a substitute for these years, so that they who are 
horrified at long fasts may redeem their sins by almsgiving? 
But since this commutation is not to be found in the ancient 
canons of the Fathers, should it be judged absurd and frivo- 
lous? But if this should be allowed for laymen so that they 
might redeem their sins by almsgiving, lest in the case of sud- 
den death,?* which God forbid, they depart this life without 
receiving absolution for their sins, what should be prescribed 
for the monk who has perhaps received a long penance re- 
quired by his sins, and who long ago renounced the money 
by which he might commute it? If because of human frailty 
it is decreed that a sin may be redeemed by giving a sum of 
money, is it proper to belittle punishing the flesh in atone- 
ment for sins of the flesh? Why should we be surprised if the 
flesh, when pampered, casts us into exile, but if, on the other 
hand, it is ill used it should lead us back to our fatherland?” 


21. See Ryan, Sources 76, no. 139. 

22. Here again Damian may have in mind either Teuzo or John Gualbert. 
On the latter, see the Vita Iohannis Gualberti . .. , ed. F. Baethgen, MGH SS 
30/2 (1934), 1086. 

23. Cf. Burchard, Decretum XIX 20, 22, 23 (PL 140.982C-983D). Damian 
refers to this practice also in Letter 96; cf. Ryan, Sources 76, no. 140 and 94, 
no. 180. 

24. On this matter, see Woody, Damiani 275f., and his Sagena piscatoris 48, 
n. 70. 

25. Cf. Burchard, Decretum XIX 23 (PL 140.983CD); Ryan, Sources 76, 
no. 141. 
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And likewise is it not proper that the flesh, by which we have 
sinned through longlasting harmful indulgence, should now 
be corrected. by salutary chastisement? And is it not also 
proper that, in a manner of speaking, the same beast, now 
tamed, Should bring the battered man to the physician for 
healing, whom it had at first sensclessly and furiously kicked 
about? In addition, is it unusual if the land which had for- 
merly brought forth thorns and thistles, when now improved 
after the thicket had rotted away, should afterwards fortu- 
nately become fertile? Therefore, the people who can only 
speak ill of others should be silenced, and those who are un- 
able to correct their own faults, should at least stop abusing 
the virtue of others with their biting words. What they are 
unable to achieve in association with spiritual men, they 
should fear to deride and disparage in the presence of lay- 
men. 

(g) But you, my dear friends, sanctified by the religious life 
and enlightened by the brilliance of heavenly wisdom, stop 
the mouths of these hissing snakes, and by your influence 
prevent this pernicious poison from flowing freely to the det- 
riment of others. And since, according to the Lord’s words, 
“you are the salt of the earth,” may the refinement of your 
prudent seriousness sweeten whatever acrimony my awkward 
and unlettered style might display. I was prepared to write 
more, but the hand of my scribe hurries along and the page 
is now complete; the messenger is now geared up to mount 
and is eager to be on his way. 


26. Matt 5.13. 
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Peter Damian to Pope Victor II. He accuses the pope of abetting in- 
Justice in the case of a certain Henry who, after entering monastic life, 
had been despoiled of his possessions. He reminds the pope of God's 
generosity to him and warns him that he will be the victim of God's 


anger unless he practices justice in his high office. 
(Mid-February-28 July 1057)! 


izmmESO THE LORD VICTOR, the bishop of the highest see, 
| the monk Peter the sinner sends his proper service in 
Z] Christ. 

(2) The world is amazed, most gracious lord, that for such 
a long time your kindness has not had compassion on this 
miserable man, and that with zeal for justice it has not moved 
to punish this ruthless crime of robbery. While he was still 
living in the world he was completely and quietly in posses- 
sion of all his property. But after seeking shelter under the 
wings of Christ, and after following Peter's example of giving 
up all things to follow in the footsteps of the Redeemer,” some 
cruel thief suddenly evicted him from his property and de- 
spoiled him of all that he owned, as if he had fled to the 
protection of some weak defender. In this case it is not just 
Henry? who has been injured, but Christ; Christ, I say, who 
is disadvantaged in the course of your pontificate. And “he 
who deals out justice to all who are injured,”* is himself de- 
nied justice in your exercise of Jurisdiction. 

(3) What if the Savior were to confront you in his own 
words and reproachfully pour out these complaints? "With- 
out going back to the beginning of your career," he says, "I 
selected you for the priestly office from the common group 


. For the date, see Lucchesi, Vita no. 106f. 


1 
2. Cf. Matt 19.27. 

3. Nothing more is known of this Henry. 
4 


. Ps 145.7. 
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of clerics and, from among the ministers of the bishop, pro- 
moted you to the powers of the episcopal office. I made you, 
as it were, the father of the emperor and caused him to show 
favor to you in preference to almost all mortal men.* Into 
your hands I entrusted the keys of the Universal Church and 
placed you as my Vicar? over the Church which I redeemed 
by the shedding of my own blood. And if that were not 
enough, I added principality, and after the king was dead 
allowed you to exercise the rights of the whole Roman Empire 
then vacant.” Having granted you these great favors, I am 
now unable to find law or justice in your proceedings, and I 
withdraw from your court despised and unavenged."* 

(4) Therefore, most gracious lord, if he “who will judge the 
living and the dead,"? were to accuse you in these words, what 
excuse could your holiness offer to these charges? What al- 
legation in your defense could you find in justifying yourself 
before him who is not deceived by argument? So now let zeal 
for practicing justice inflame the holy confines of your heart, 
let vigor for ecclesiastical discipline now reach out to avenge 
itself by punishing crime, and disregarding the reluctance of 
evil men, restore Christ's rights as seen in this man whose 
property had been plundered. With priestly love extend jus- 
tice to this miserable man, but show to the wicked the severity 
that characterizes royal punishment, so that he who granted 
you power over men may in his own case come to know you 
as the defender of justice and law. 

(5) Excuse my words, venerable father. À man should not 
disdain another man's humble suggestions, since Almighty 
God himself said to men, “Come now and censure me."?? 


5. On his deathbed, the Emperor Henry III (d. 5 Oct. 1056) entrusted 
the care of his son to Pope Victor II (13 April 1055-28 July 1057). On this 
see Gregory VII, Register 1.19.32. 

6. On the pope as the Vicar of Christ, see M. Maccarrone, Vicarius Christi: 
Storia del titolo papale (Lateranum N.S. 18, 1952), 53f.. 70-75. 86f. 

7. For Christ entrusting the empire to Victor l's care, see Neukirch 62; 
J. Riviére, "Saint Pierre Damien et les politiques du pape,” Bulletin de litter- 
ature ecclésiastique 24 (1923), 360—366. 

8. In these words, one can note the reproaches of the prophet Nathan 
addressed to David (2 Sam 12.7-8); see Lucchesi, Vita no. 106; Blum. "The 
Monitor of the Popes: St. Peter Damian," Studi Gregoriani 2 (1947). 404. 

9. 2 Tim 4.1. 10. Isa 1.18. 
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Peter Damian to an unidentified bishop V( ). A pastoral letter, writ- 
ten before his own consecration as cardinal bishop of Ostia, promoting 
episcopal vigilance over the education and deportment of priests of the 
diocese. He notes much clerical corruption and many violations of li- 
turgical law, referring especially to the sacraments of the Eucharist and 
baptism, and suggests frequent episcopal visitation to instruct priests 
in their duties. He stresses the dignity of the priesthood, stating that 
no mortal man can perform greater deeds than a secular priest acting 
in his sacramental role. 
(Before 1057)! 


JO THE MOST REVEREND bishop, lord V( )? Peter 


IE 
| (4 al the sinner and monk. 
AED . 
NEC) (2) As I observe, most reverend sir, that you hold the 


highest office of the priesthood? in the Church, and as I con- 
fidently believe that you possess the priestly spirit, I have de- 
cided to acquaint you especially with the sorrow that fills my 
heart and causes me such pain over the subject of priests. 
Because of the laziness of bishops, there are priests who are 
now so deficient in education that not only do they not under- 
stand what they read, but can hardly stammer syllable by syl- 
lable through the parts of a clause. And so, what does he ask 
for the people in his prayers if, like a foreigner, he does not 
understand what he is saying? For it is written, “He who is 
ignorant will be ignored.” And since the Apostle prescribes 
that our service be that of a rational creature,? how can ser- 


1. This letter seems to have been written before Damian was created car- 
dinal (in August 1057 or March 1058). Lucchesi, Vita no. 60 dated it after 
this event, but in Vita 2.157 and 159 dated it before his appointment. 

2. The name of the recipient cannot be identified. 

3. Damian frequently uses sacerdos and episcepus interchangeably. 

4- 1 Cor 14.38. For this citation, differing from the Vulgate, see Sabatier 
3.711. 

5. Cf. Rom 12.1. 
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vice be rational when he who offers sacrifice has no idea of 
what he is offering? And since Almighty God pays more at- 
tention to the desires of the mind in those who offer sacrifice 
than to the sound of their voice, what can he hope to obtain 
by his prayers if he does not know what he is asking for? 

(3) What else will happen to them, do you think, but what 
overtook those priests whom the king of the Assyrians estab- 
lished in the cities of Samaria after the captivity of the Isra- 
clites, who were ignorant of the ceremonies of divine service? 
For since they knew not how to worship God according to the 
observances of the Law, they were killed by fierce lions. This 
is what Scripture says: "The king of Assyria was told that the 
deported peoples whom you had settled in the cities of Sa- 
maria did not know the established usage of the God of that 
country, and that the Lord sent lions among them which were 
preying upon them because they did not know the ceremo- 
nies of the God of that land."* And Peter says that “the devil, 
like a roaring lion prowls round looking for someone to de- 
vour.”” And thus priests who are ignorant of God's Law are 
exposed to the teeth of lions, since the fury of evil spirits is 
ready to devour those who, while engaging in audacious prac- 
tices in offering sacrifice, do not know how God should 
rightly be worshiped. 

(4) And so they function in the office of priests without 
being aware of the mysteries of the priestly office, and 
through their ignorance there comes to pass what Scripture 
says: "Each of the nations made its own god, and they set 
them up within the hill shrines which the Samaritans had 
made, each nation in the settlements in which thev lived.” So 
now, sad to say, through the ignorance of would-be priests 
who know not how to teach the people of God, it happens 
that some whose appetite is their god? and have their minds 
set on earthly things practice impurity; others venerate greed. 
Which is idolatry;'" others with sacrilegious devotion serve 
plunder, perjury, murder, and sorcery, and thus devote their 


6. 2 Kgs 17.26. 7. 1 Pet 5.8. 
8. 2 Kgs 17.29. 9. CE. Phil 3.19. 
10. Cf. Eph 5.5. 
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worship to various crimes as if they were statues 
tured images of the gods. For each of these things in , 
service he acts, makes him its slave, of which the FON 
“For this reason God has given them up to the y Says 
their own desires and the consequent degradatio 
bodies, because they have bartered away the truth 
a lie, and have offered reverence and worship to crea 
things instead of to the Creator." By the faith which sin 
profess they are included in the Church by its walls, but E 
cause of the wickedness of their lives they are excludeg 
"They profess to acknowledge God, but deny him by "is 
actions.”!? They simulate faith by their words, but go right A 

w : 29 n 
practicing godlessness by their deeds. Hence it is said of 
them, “While these nations paid homage to God, they contin. 
ued to serve their images." Truth itself indeed COnvicted 
them when he said, “No one can serve two masters."14 

(5) Since therefore the people remain uninformed and per- 
ish because of the ignorance of mad priests, it would be 
proper for a bishop to act severely in halting the ordination 
of such men so as not to heap the crimes of others on his own 
shoulders by his heedless hurry in this matter, especially since 
the Apostle says to Timothy, "Do not be over hasty in laying 
on hands in ordination, or you may find yourself responsible 
for other people's misdeeds."!5 For whoever promotes to sa- 
cred orders one who has committed a shameful act or who is 
ignorant of the Law of God, involves himself in this man's 
sins by giving him the opportunity of sinning, and burdens 
himself not only with the crimes he has already committed, 
but makes himself liable by anticipation for those he will com- 
mit in the future. 

(6) There is something else that displeases me regarding 
secular priests, namely, that since they associate with laymen 
by living amid the citizens of a region, many of them are no 
different from their neighbors in their way of life and irreg- 
ular morals. They normally involve themselves in secular af- 
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11. Rom 1.24-25. 12. Titus 1.16. 
13. 2 Kgs 17.41. 14. Matt 6.24. 
15. 1 Tim 5.22. 
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fairs, and show no restraint in taking part in idle and vn 77 
less conversation. Moreover, because of disputes and agua c 
they are often wanting in charity toward their nelybbors, a9% 
while unable to control the flames of malice or cathy desire 
in their hearts, shamelessly involve themselves at the sacred 
altars, and do not abstain from offering the aweyorie sacri 
of the Mass, not aware that the sons of Aaron were Consutnes 
by fire from heaven because they presumed to offer an illici 
fire in sacrifice to God. “Now Nadab and Abihu, sons of ^z- 
ron," says Holy Scripture, "took their censers, put fire iri 
them, threw incense on the fire and presented before thie 
Lord illicit fire which he had not commanded." ^ And then it 
added, "Fire came out from before the Lord and destroyed 
them; and so they died in the presence of the Lord." 

(7) Now when we prepare to offer God the sacrifice of this 
tremendous sacrament, we must be most careful not to carry 
illicit fire, that is, the flames of impurity or of any other vice, 
to ignite the victims that bring salvation. Rather that fire 
should burn in the censers of our souls, that flame of divine 
love should enkindle our heart which the Spirit of God pours 
into our being by invisible grace. Therefore those who are 
about to serve at the sacred altar should be warned not only 
to guard their heart from the ardent fire of passion, but to 
restrain their tongue, which is, as it were, the mediatrix be- 
tween God and us, from light and idle talk. Peter indeed. who 
acknowledged that his guilty tongue had done wrong, refused 
to allow it to serve as a mediatrix between him and God.’ 
But as he wept bitterly, he hoped to gain reconciliation bv his 
tears, and begged pardon with his eyes by which he had not 
sinned. Therefore the saliva in our mouth should be virginal 
and pure, either by restricting it to undefiled silence, or bv 
conversing discreetly, as it were, under the control of chaste 
speech. 

(8) What a shameful scandal it is, moreover, that some are 
so negligent, so lazy and careless about the utensils used at 


16. Lev 10.1. 17. Lev 10.3. 
18. Cf. Matt 26.69-75. 
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the holy altar, that they indulgently allow the chalices made 
of pewter or of some baser metal to become horribly dirty 
and scurfy from long disuse; that they offer and preserve the 
Body of the Lord on filthy linens, and on that which any great 
person, who is only a worm, would consider most unbecom- 
ing to put to his own lips, they are not ashamed to place the 
Body of the Savior. What should I say, moreover, of the torn 
and decaying altar linens, of the various vessels necessary for 
ecclesiastical service, and then what of the priestly vestments? 
What finally should I say of the books, in which certainly we 
are unable to read even those things which we have already 
memorized without stumbling? 

(9) Now all of these things, when we see them with our own 
eyes, cause the lighthearted to laugh, but provoke wiser men 
to tears. Hence priests of the highest dignity should greatly 
beware and should be terribly afraid lest the failings of those 
who are in the lower ranks be charged against those of higher 
grade who have the duty to correct them. No mortal man, as 
I see it, performs greater deeds in relation to God's sacra- 
ments than these very men who are secular priests. It is true, 
of course, that patriarchs and metropolitans and all bishops 
consecrate, produce sacred chrism, and perform other func- 
tions that pertain especially to their privileged status. But nei- 
ther a bishop, nor chrism, nor anything else in the Church’s 
sacraments is greater than the Body and Blood of the Savior. 
Priests, therefore, participate in the episcopal dignity in those 
things which in the Church are of the highest and most sub- 
lime value. And although all are commanded to be satisfied 
within their own limitations, these very men who in some 
matters are inferior, are in things of higher value found to be 
equal. 

(10) No one, therefore, is guilty of sinning more gravely 
than a priest who, either by lack of knowledge or by his evil 
life, as far as it applies to him, defiles the sacrament of the 
life-giving sacrifice by his unworthy service. Certainly, if one 
speaks ill of or slanders a king or any other exalted person, 
or even attacks his property by robbery or destruction, he is 
easily forgiven if by proper satisfaction he corrects his of- 
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fense. But if he uses violence against him, if he daringly as- 
saults him personally and attacks him like an enemy, since it 
is a criminal case and not a matter of money, nothing less is 
demanded of him than death, and there is no longer a ques- 
tion of restoring a disputed peace, but only of increasing the 
cost of the penalty. And thus it is one thing to offend against 
God according to the various types of human frailty, and 
quite another to sin in offering his most sacred Body and 
Blood. As it is one thing to disregard the published decrees 
of royal law, it is something else again to wound the king 
himself by wielding the sword against him with your own 
hand. The people of Israel often involved themselves in nu- 
merous crimes, but never did they so hardheartedly pollute 
themselves as when they crucified the Lord. Certainly, he who 
has no fear of taking the Lord's Body into his polluted hands 
is guilty of being partner to those who crucified Jesus. Such 
men should indeed be terrified by the verdict of the Apostle 
when he says, "For when men have once been enlightened, 
when they have had a taste of the heavenly gift and a share 
in the Holy Spirit, when they have experienced the goodness 
of God's word and the spiritual energies of the age to come, 
and after all this have fallen away, it is impossible to bring 
them again to repentance; for with their own hands they are 
again crucifying the Son of God and making a mockerv of 
his death."!? 

(11) It is dear that Almighty God suffers greater injury 
from no one, and what is more, no one sins more seriously 
than a priest who says Mass unworthily despite the prohibi- 
tion of the canons. By sinning in other ways we, as it were, 
offend against God in the things that belong to him; but by 
saying Mass unworthily we seem to have no fear of laving 
hands on his very person, since it is written, “If a man sins 
against another man, God can be reconciled with him; but if 
a man sins against God, who will intercede for him?"* So now 
let priests go on involving themselves in the sacrifice of the 
altar for temporal gain, let them grow rich from the offerings 


19. Heb 6.4-6. 20. 1 Sam 2.25. 
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of the faithful out of love for themselves and their family, not, 
to be sure, that they might provide food for widows and or- 
phans, not to minister to the needs of pilgrims, but that they 
might amass filthy profit for themselves and their kin. Let 
their descendants alone, | say, gratify themselves and their 
family by acquiring his heritage, so that afterwards they may 
with their very beings supply fuel for the devouring flames in 
eternity. How worthy of damnation are they whom we see 
feeding on the sins of the people,?! not buying books from 
the wealth that they accumulated, not providing furnishings 
and equipment for their churches, but squandering every- 
thing on expenses in their own interest or that of their fam- 
ilies, especially since these things were given to priests specif- 
ically because they have the duty to engage in prayer and 
supplication for the people and to expiate their sins? That is 
why Moses said to Eleazar and Ithamar, the sons of Aaron, 
“Why did you not eat the sin offering in the sacred place, 
which is the Holy of Holies? It was given to you to take away 
the guilt of the community by making expiation for them 
before the Lord."? But since the Lord suffered on the cross 
for the salvation of the world, he is now sacrificed on the altar 
to the advantage and profit of one single priest. Then he was 
crucified for all the people, but now the life-giving victim 
seems to be offered for the benefit of one little man. It is clear 
that these men are not the legitimate sons of the holy fathers 
who formerly were outstanding priests, but rather must be 
called bastards, and in the sight of God are deservedly not 
numbered among their heirs. According to Jeremiah, the for- 
mer indeed “were nurtured in luxury,” but the latter, sad to 
say, now grovel on dunghills.” 

(12) He, to be sure, functions properly in the priesthood 
who does not oppose the rules set down by the Fathers, nor 
violates their plan of life, and hence Moses says, “The priest 
who shall rightly succeed his father, should present a cooked 
grain offering as a soothing odor to the Lord.”? That priest 
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rightly succeeds his father, who by outstanding deeds dem- 
onstrates his noble descent from the holy fathers, and does 
not bring shame to the stock from which he springs by the ill 
fame of his bastardly way of life. Otherwise, whoever he 
might be that brings dishonor to the good name and nobility 
of his forefathers, or who by his wayward life shows himself 
to be illegitimate, ill-born, or outside the blood line, clearly 
proves that he should be expelled from the priesthood. 
Therefore of such as these it is said in the book of Esdras, 
"When search was made for their family record in the regis- 
ter, it could not be found, and so they were excluded from 
the priestly service," ?* and at once were forbidden to eat of 
the sacred offerings. Therefore, just as they who preserve the 
nobility of the venerable fathers by the uprightness of their 
lives deservedly continue in the dignity of the priestly office, 
so also those who basely abandon the excellent deeds of the 
fathers who preceded us, are rightly deprived of their posi- 
tion of honor. They who have become unlike their fathers in 
reputation should, as priests, not remain in the office of their 
fathers, and for having dishonored their noble birth should 
in no way succeed to their rights. In the words of the prophet 
Hosea the Lord condemns them all, as if he were speaking to 
one person, when he says, “For having rejected knowledge, I 
will reject you from serving me as a priest. You have forgotten 
the teaching of your God, and I will forget your sons. The 
more priests there are, the more they sin against me; their 
dignity I will turn into dishonor. They feed on the sin of my 
people and batten on their iniquity. But people and priest 
shall be treated alike. I will punish them for their conduct 
and repay them for their deeds."?6 

(13) I do not wish to enumerate all the shameful deeds they 
have committed, either in offering the sacred mysteries or in 
the sacrament of man's rebirth, namely, in testing those who 
are to be baptized, in the profession of faith, and in the rites 
performed at the baptismal font. I say nothing of changing 
bread into life-giving hosts, which at times has become moldy 
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before it is consecrated at Mass; of not consuming the Holy 
Eucharist within eight days, but of frequently reserving it for 
three months to the dishonor of Almighty God. I make no 
mention of the fact that at times water is not mixed with the 
wine at Mass, and that thus, to some degree the people are 
separated from Christ by the false belief of this hidden 
schism.” One grows weary of prolonging the discussion of 
these and similar things, lest by pursuing them any further I 
appear to heap abuse on the Christian religion. 

(14) Therefore, it is imperative that holy bishops remedy 
these evils designed to bring death to the Christian people,?s 
and not allow the work of the apostles to be destroyed by 
these pseudo-priests who are now in our midst. Nor should 
they suffer the arduous effort of Christ to perish just so a few 
men might increase their holdings in an earthly business. In 
the meantime, my head is so full of these ideas that were I 
prepared to keep them to myself, I would find it impossible; 
my zeal provides the spark, but the pangs of conscience set 
them afire. What will happen to any bishop, worthy of dam- 
nation to the lowest pit of hell, who makes a profit from any 
of these fallen priests and restores to them the right to say 
Mass? He no longer just participates in the sins of another, 
but becomes their author. What is more, like Judas Iscariot, 
he betrays the Savior into the hands of the wicked; for a vile 
sum of money he puts Christ up for sale, and for the love of 
money he hands over the author of life. He is at once guilty 
of all the crimes for which a wicked priest should be stripped 
of his sacerdotal dignity. 

(15) But that my letter may get back to what I was saying 
above, it seems to me, if you will agree, that bishops must be 
advised to suspend from administering their office those who 
are unworthy and are guilty of shameful sins; but in the case 
of those who remain, they should appoint qualified men as 


27. Damian refers to the interpretation of this mixture by Cyprian, Epis. 
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their representatives, whose duty it will be to visit and supcr- 
vise them at frequent intervals. The king of Assyria also did 
something like this when he sent a priest to Samaria to in- 
struct the other priests there. "Send back," he said, “one of 
the priests deported from Samaria to live there and teach the 
people the usage of the God of the country." Now this 
priest, as Scripture goes on to say, lived at Dethel, and taught 
them how they should pay their homage to the Lord.*! It is 
proper, therefore, that some important person manage af- 
fairs in Bethel, that is, "in the house of the Lord,"? one who 
will be able to instruct the others in the requirements of the 
priestly office. For we must fear what Moses said: "These are 
the rules for any man who through ignorance of the laws of 
sacrifice and of any of the commands of the Lord trans- 
presses and does anything prohibited by them; if the anointed 
priest sins so as to cause the people to do wrong, for the sin 
he has committed he shall present to the Lord a young bull 
without blemish.”*? We must fearfully take note of that part 
of this quotation that says, “If the anointed priest sins so as 
to cause the people to do wrong,” since a priest who trans- 
gresses by being ignorant of God’s Law involves also the peo- 
ple in his sins, and those whose burden he could lighten if he 
were properly educated, by his ignorance he oppresses just as 
he does himself. 

(16) And so, venerable sir, renowned for your way of life, 
outstanding for learning, and what is still more important, 
glowing with zeal and spiritual fervor, do not forget to dele- 
gate administration to other younger men, so that you are 
not hindered from frequent visitation of your diocese, doing 
what Solomon advises in Proverbs, “Bestir yourself, hurry 
and arouse your friend, give yourself no rest, allow yourself 
no sleep."** You should also not overlook what he says later 
on: "When you see a man being dragged to be killed, go to 
his rescue, do not fail to save those being hurried away to 
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their death."5 And then all excu | 
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Peter Damian to the cardinal bishops of the Lateran. Written shortly 
after his elevation to the cardinalate, this letter reveals how seriously 
Damian considered the office he was "compelled" to assume, on orders 
from Pope Stephen IX himself. This "open letter" to the other six car- 
dinal bishops stresses the need for spiritual renewal in those who 
should be examples of virtue for the other bishops and their flocks. If 
this letter was actually received by his fellow cardinals, it may well be 
conceived as the instrument that contributed to their self-consciousness 
as eventual electors of the pope. Two years later this letter found its 
echo in the narratio of the Papal Election Decree of 1059, which almost 
certainly comes from the hand of Peter Damian. 


(1057, Fall)! 


je THE VENERABLE and holy cardinal bishops in Christ, 
"4| attached to the church of the Lateran, the unworthy 
Jj Peter sends his goodwill and heartfelt devotion? 

(2) The guards on the towers and turrets of a castle, wish- 
ing to demonstrate their greater alertness, often call out to 
one another as they stand watch on a stormy night. Thus 
while each rouses the other, they surely maintain a greater 
vigilance in their role as lookouts. And so, I too, who was 
compelled—however it was done—to participate with those 
who fight for the strongholds of the Church's army, write 


1. The dating of this letter depends on the date of Damian's elevation to 
the cardinalate. That he received this honor from Pope Stephen IX (2 Au- 
gust 1057-29 March 1058) is clear from his own testimony in Letter 72. 
Lucchesi, Vita no. 112, places Letter 48 in the fall of 1057: G. Cacaamani. 
"La nomina di S. Pier Damiano a vescovo e a cardinale di Ostia." San Pier 
Damiano nel IX centenario della morte (1072—1972) 1 (1972), 182, dates it for 
August 1057; others dispute the time. A Christmas date in 1057, depending 
on Damian's Sermon 61 (Petrus Damiani, Sermones 358) is not apt. since it was 
written, as Damian said, "in the name (sub persona) of the bishop of Rimini." 

2. For the frequent use of this letter and its influence on the self- 
consciousness and independence of the college of cardinals, see Reindel, 
Briefe 2.53, n. 1. 
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these words to you, venerable fathers, and in my unpolished 
style make a great disturbance with my grating voice, not to 
waken you from your sleep, since you are vigilantly on guard, 
but rather to arouse myself, now meanly yawning under the 
influence of listless inactivity. Frequently we learn best while 
teaching,’ and, as it were, at the sound of our own voice we 
are compelled to carry out what we advise to others, as Solo- 
mon notes when he says, "À workman's spirit plagues him 
because his mouth spurs him on."* 

(3) And so, my dear friends, you will observe that the whole 
world, prone to evil, rushes headlong to its ruin on the slip- 
pery paths of vice, and the closer it approaches its end, which 
is already at hand, the more it daily heaps upon itself the 
burden of still graver crimes. Discipline that should charac- 
terize the Church is everywhere neglected, proper reverence 
is not shown to bishops, the decrees of canon law are de- 
spised, and only earthly interests are eagerly promoted as 
being worthy of God. Moreover, the legal order in contracting 
marriages is thrown into disorder, and, what an impious thing 
it is, those who superficially cloak themselves with the title of 
Christians live indeed like Jews. Where do we not find plun- 
dering? Where are we secure against theft? Who have any 
fear of perjury, of pandering, or of sacrilege? Who finally are 
horrified at committing the most heinous crimes? At the same 
time we repudiate the practice of virtue, and a plague of 
every kind of perversity has broken out like a wild beast on 
the attack. But let me not appear the stilted actor proclaiming 
a tragedy; it will be enough for me to quote the words of the 
Apostle, for like prophecies his words came forth when he 
said, “You must face the fact: the final age of this world is to 
be a time of troubles. Men will love nothing but self and 
money; they will be arrogant, proud, and blasphemous; with 
no respect for parents, no gratitude, no piety, no natural af- 
fection; never at peace, scandalmongers, intemperate and 
fierce, strangers to all goodness, traitors, adventurers, swollen 
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with self-importance. They will be men who put pleasure in 
the place of God, men who preserve the outward form of 
holiness, but are a standing denial of its reality." 

(4) Now amid these profound hazards that might ship- 
wreck an endangered world, amid such yawning depths 
threatening damnation for the human race, the one and only 
harbor is obviously the Roman church; and, if I may put it 
so, the boat? of the poor little fisherman is ready to rescue 
from the swells and angry waves those who confidently resort 
to it, and bring them to peaceful and life-giving shores. For 
this reason the Roman church is endowed with greater privi- 
leges than those of all other churches throughout the world, 
and there can be no doubt that it was founded and endowed 
to possess sacred mysteries. Just to cite one of many items, 
the church of the Lateran, since it bears the name of the 
Savior who is indeed the head of all the elect, it is also the 
mother, the crown, and the summit of all churches in the 
world.’ 

(5) This church possesses seven cardinal bishops who alone, 
besides the pope, may go up to its sacred altar to celebrate 
the mysteries of the divine liturgy.? In all of this one clearly 
sees the prophetic words of Zechariah, “Here is the stone that 
I set before Jesus; a stone in which are seven eyes."? This 
stone is without doubt the rock of which the true Jesus spoke 
to Peter when he said, “On this rock I will build my Church.” 


5. 2 Tim 3.1-5. 
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This rock has seven eyes, since Holy Church is resplendent 
with the same number of gifts of the Holy Spirit, with which 
it glows like a golden lampstand that cannot be extinguished, 
driving away the darkness of ignorance and illuminating the 
minds of men to contemplate the Sun of Justice. Of which the 
same prophet says, "I looked," he said, "and I saw a lamp- 
stand all of gold with its lamp at the top and with seven lights 
on it."!! In the Apocalypse also the Blessed John did not hide 
the fact that he had learned of this mystery, and to him it was 
said, "Here is the secret meaning of the seven stars which you 
saw in my right hand, and of the seven lamps of gold: the 
seven stars are the angels of the seven churches, and the 
seven lamps are the seven churches.”!? 

(6) And so this church, erected in honor of the Blessed 
Savior and built to be the peak and summit of all Christian 
religion is, if I might put it so, the church of churches and 
the holy of holies. It has on either side churches erected at 
various sites in honor of the blessed apostles Peter and Paul, 
but by association in its mystery they are united without dis- 
tinction, because by standing in the middle it rises like the 
head above its members. With these like the outstretched 
arms of God's mercy, this highest and Universal Church em- 
braces every area of the world. All who would be saved it 
fosters and protects in the bosom of its maternal love. Sup- 
ported by this highest see, Jesus, the supreme pontiff, binds 
together his Church throughout the world in mystic unity, so 
that as there is but one priest, so too should we most properly 
believe that there is but one Church. And so it was said by 
the prophet, "Here is the man whose name is 'He who is to 
come'; he will shoot up from the ground beneath him and 
will build the temple to the Lord. It is he who will build the 
temple, he who will assume royal dignity, will be seated on 
his throne and govern, and he will be a priest upon his 
throne."!? But since it is not my purpose to include here all 
the mystic allegory of the Church, I will let its explanation to 
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others and turn my attention to a sequence of exhortations, 
as I had planned. 

(7) Now we, my brothers, if I may dare to include myself 
in your number, we, I say, who are like seven eyes in the 
stone, who bear the likeness of stars, who share the dignity of 
angels in our of fice of proclamation, let us observe, brilliantly 
reflect, and announce the words of life to the people, not only 
with our lips but also by our deeds. The tongue, indeed, pro- 
claims the word of the preacher, but his life commends it. 
Moreover, since various people from all the world come to- 
gether at the Lateran palace, it is imperative that there, above 
all other places, one should always find the proper kind of 
life, that there a strict discipline of high morals should be 
observed. And so, like money that is continuously thrown into 
the furnace to remold the image on damaged coins, so too 
must men correct the baseness of their lives in the residence 
of the bishop. But if the matrix for the coins should become 
obscure or worn, and its impression is then made in metal, it 
does not produce money but counterfeit. Depravity in other 
men is never so damaging as that of bishops, since it is held 
up for imitation. For if he who is appointed the leader for 
the trip should himself fall from the cliff, it is sure that 
whoever follows his steps will plunge to the same death. 

(8) And now, let us consider what that celebrated preacher 
had to say about this subject. “He who aspires to be a bishop, 
aspires to perform good deeds.”' Here we see clearly that a 
bishop is nothing more than one who practices good deeds. 
He did not say that he aspires to high dignity or honor, but, 
“He who aspires to be a bishop, aspires to perform good 
deeds,” as if he were saying, he who strives to be a bishop 
without practicing good works, foolishly wishes to assume the 
title without assuming the reality of the office. Therefore, the 
office of bishop does not consist in peaked caps of sable or of 
some other wild beast from overseas, not in blazing red gar- 
ments, topped by collars of marten fur, not in flowing gold 
coverlets as ornamentation for their horses, and finally, not in 
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the prancing lines of massed knights, nor in neighing horses 
champing at their spuming bits, but in uprightness of life and 
the practice of virtue. And then he continues, "The bishop 
must be above reproach.”!® He would wish the bishop to be 
so perfect, that almost preternaturally he might be called an 
apostle. For who, while he still breathes, can live so cautiously, 
can be so careful and circumspect in everything that he can- 
not now and then be blamed? Woe to those who live repre- 
hensibly, and still more reprehensibly yearn for a place where 
they can live without reproach. To this class, indeed, belong 
those who, forgetful of their affection for kindred and home- 
land, follow the camps of kings through unknown and bar- 
barous kingdoms of the earth. And to this end, ambition for 
perishable honors impels them, from which the promise of 
heavenly reward could not rescue them. Since they are not 
satished with what they have at home, they become wanderers 
in foreign lands; and so that, even if belatedly, they might 
hold the pastoral staff over others, they serve a harsh vassal. 
age to royal lords. Indeed, it would have been an easier way 
if they had paid once and for all to buy the honors they had 
acquired, rather than submitting to such laborious hardship 
and distress. For when the prophet said of the just man that 
“he held back from every gift," who will defend him from 
the offering of bribes if he himself submits to the authority 
of another's service and, at the same time, wastes his sub- 
stance on costly campaigns of long duration? 

(9) It is clear that we should understand the prophet’s state- 
ment in this way: we may speak of three kinds of gifts, 
namely, a gift of the hand, a gift of service, and a gift of the 
tongue. Obviously, a gift of the hand is money; a gift of ser- 
vice is the obedience required by vassalage; a gift of the 
tongue is flattering approbation.” And since the prophet says 
that one must hold back from each of these, one is found 
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guilty of implicating himself in all of them if in striving to 
obtain honors he frequents the courts of powerful men of 
high estate. Moreover, since no small sum is expended in ac- 
quiring horses, equipment, and supplies of various kinds, he 
will without doubt be dependent on grants of money. There 
will also be little doubt that he must serve as a vassal to him 
whose subject he has become, exerting himself in an inferior 
role with much effort and travel. Finally, as he strives to 
please his lord and agree with his wishes in all things, he will 
often flatter him with all kinds of slavish applause. And what 
is more, whoever in giving and receiving ecclesiastical digni- 
ties is corrupted by only one of the banes we have mentioned, 
he will be judged guilty of supporting the heresy of simony. 

(10) What excuse, therefore, do they offer for themselves 
if, even though they did not enter a verbal contract to buy or 
sell, by their deeds they were found guilty of being entangled 
in not one, but in all of these snares? And so they boast and 
pride themselves that they are not at fault because they did 
not pledge themselves to pay for the honors that they re- 
ceived. But tell me, my good cleric, whoever you may be, if 
when you bought a gold vessel or an estate, the dealer should 
require that you keep them, but instead of payment you 
should work in his interest, would it not afterwards be consis- 
tent for you to say that you obtained what you paid for at a 
just price, not indeed because you gave him money, but be- 
cause you rendered him service? You might say, and you 
would perhaps be shameless in putting it so, “I paid more 
dearly in burdening myself with such effort and in expending 
so much of what I owned, than if once and for all I had 
handed out a fixed amount of money.” In no way, therefore, 
can such men guarantee their innocence and be assured that 
they are free of the sin of simoniacal heresy, if even though 
they have not payed in sparkling coins, they have satished 
their debt for honors received by vassalage, just as if it were 
money. Let these adversary remarks suffice for those who 
deny that they are guilty of commercial deals, while at the 
same time they are burdened in their quest for power by hard 
and long service. 
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(11) But you, my dear friends, who were appointed by the 
authority of the Apostolic See to correct these and other 
abuses,'* present yourselves as a model for upright living to 
others, not only to the faithful but also to bishops. In your 
life let them observe how one should act and what one should 
avoid; let no idle words escape our lips, let a barrier of dis- 
creet silence restrict our priestly tongue, let us not engage in 
jest, nor let unrestrained lightheartedness prompt us to hearty 
laughter. No more childish games, enough of this biting elo- 
quence and refined style. Beware of sounding like a fool and 
of engaging in nonsense. For how can unsullied prayer be 
addressed to God from the lips of a bishop if they are soiled 
by the squalor of improper speech? Or how can the tongue 
be brought to mediate between God and men if because of 
its own guilt it deserves an angry judge? A defendant pleads 
in vain when his attorney himself is found guilty. Remember 
what was said to priests, “You are salt to the world."!? But as 
Truth itself says, "And if salt becomes tasteless, how is its sal- 
tiness to be restored?”*° With just a little salt, indeed, many 
things are sweetened, and by a small number of priests the 
totality of Christian people is instructed and informed. Just 
as the bishops are known to have obtained the primacy of the 
twelve apostles, so too priests in the Church represent the 
order of the seventy disciples.?! This very thing is figuratively 
indicated by the encampment of the Israelites at Elim.? For 
twelve apostolic springs of water were flowing there, filling 
the parched hearts of men with the flood of God's word. Sev- 
enty palm trees flourished there, just the number of the dis- 
ciples who, after the tyrannical slavery of the devil had been 
suppressed, would carry forth the palms of Christ's victory. 
The springs, to be sure, watered the palm trees, since the 
message of holy bishops is more than enough for other priests 
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in the Church to thrive without interruption in the hope of 
heavenly reward. Now these who in number are ten times 
seven, seem to indicate that the decalog is fulfilled by the 
sevenfold grace of the Holy Spirit. 

(12) Therefore, my dear friends, since you should not only 
be bishops but the teachers of bishops,” it is imperative that 
your life should be a design, as it were a seal?* made of the 
hardest steel that produces a rule of life for others. A seal 
made of steel” impresses its image on other metals without 
taking its form from them. When, therefore, the crowds ar- 
riving from all parts of the world rush in upon you, when 
people from various backgrounds shout to you, when each of 
them unduly wishes you to accommodate them, your appear- 
ance should always be the same, displaying a certain festive 
serenity, lest unthinkably, childish lightheartedness should 
emerge in any way. Mature dignity should distinguish the 
bishop’s face, so that the weak audience is not frightened at 
his excessive sternness. Our good humor should be so ap- 
pealing to others that our seriousness does not turn into wan- 
tonness and rudeness. If someone begins to laugh or engage 
in levity, immediately as he comes into our presence he 
should break off in the middle of a word, and with a finger 
to his lips, take alarm and be silent. And so, indeed, by de- 
servedly becoming Peter's partners, we will receive the keys 
of the Church while presenting ourselves as a true model of 
living and a seal to the rest of the faithful. 


23. The words sacerdos and episcopus, meaning “bishop,” are frequently 
Pa interchangeably in Damian's letters; see Dressler, Petrus Damiani 117, n. 
167. 

24. On the use of the word “seal” in medieval sacramental theology. see 
N. M. Häring, “Charakter, signum und signaculum. Der Weg von Petrus 
Damiani bis zur eigentlichen Aufnahme in die Sakramentenlehre im 12.]h." 
Scholastik 31 (1956), 41-69. 

T Adamant, meaning steel or diamond; see Isidore, Etym. 12.1.14 and 
16.13.2-9. 
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Peter Damian to the archdeacon Hildebrand, to Stephen, cardinal 
priest of St. Chrysogonus, to archbishop Alfanus of Salerno, and to 
Abbott Desiderins of Monte Cassino. He explains the wonders of cre- 
ation, especially the significance of the sabbath. This he takes to mean 
Christ, in whom the soul, freed from the cares of this world, can take 
its rest, as the Creator did on the first sabbath. In this life the indwell- 
ing of the soul in Christ and Christ in the soul is the symbol of a future, 
mutual, and eternal indwelling. 
(Autumn 1057 or somewhat later)! 


(2) It is well-known, my dear friends, that the richly en- 
dowed would not possess their abundant wealth if the poor 
had not given them the trifling gifts and offerings from their 
small estates. And frequently one enjoys some simple but de- 
licious dish from a poor man, which at once refreshes a 
queasy stomach that in its recent discomfort was nauseated 
by rich broths. But who am I, with my unrefined speech and 
poor talents, that I should dare to address such famous and 
learned men, since moreover along with myself they are dis- 
ciples, not of philosophers, but of fishermen?! And especially 
since Paul says, "I owe a duty to the educated just as much as 
to the uneducated."* But since recently, out of love for quiet 


1. The dating of this letter follows Lucchesi, Vita no. 215. 

2. In MSS V1, Ci, and V5 the recipients are identified as Hildebrand and 
Stephen. In MS C2, the only case where it duplicates a letter in MS Ci, the 
recipients are given as Alfanus and Desiderius. For a fuller discussion of the 
recipients and the relevant bibliography, see Reindel, Briefe 2.62-63, n. 1. 

3. For this phrase, used also in Damian's Sermo 6 (Petrus Damiani, Ser- 
mones 34), see Blum, St. Peter Damian 129, and Cantin, Sciences séculières 345. 

4. Rom 1.14. 
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Į was separated from you physically? although not in affec- 
tion, and had decided to experience a spiritual sabbath,‘ I 
should like to discuss this sabbath briefly with you prudent 
men. And so, as I celebrate my sabbath, I shall explain what 
it means to me. 

(3) In all the pages of the Old Law I find no precept so 
strictly proposed as this one, so frequently commanded, or 
put forth with so many admonitions, and that not only with 
great frequency among the orders and ceremonies of the 
Law, but also repeatedly in the pronouncements of the prophets. 
“You must keep the sabbath,” it says. “The man who does not 
observe the sabbath day, his soul shall perish from the midst 
of his people."? And how should we understand the sabbath, 
except that it means Christ? In this sabbath, to be sure, we 
take our rest, since we place our hope in him alone and love 
him with all our heart's affection, and despising all desire for 
temporal goods, we stop performing all servile work. Both of 
these ideas are included in one and the same command: to 
observe the sabbath and to obey the voice of the angel that 
leads the way. "I myself," he says, "will send an angel before 
you to guard you as you go and to bring you to the place that 
I have prepared. Give him reverence and listen to all that he 
says. Offer him no defiance; he would not pardon such a 
fault, for my name is in him. If you listen carefully to his 
voice and do all that I say, I shall be enemy to your enemies 
and will afflict those who afflict you, and my angel will go 
before you."? 

(4) And so it is that on the first of the tablets given to 
Moses, where only three commandments were written down, 
this was the third. For after it was written there, "You shall 
have no gods except me," and "You shall not utter the name 


5. Itisimpossible to be precise about the absence to which Damian refers. 

6. For an insight into the "spiritual sabbath" here mentioned, see M. Della 
Santa, "Il sabato giudaico nell’ interpretazione di S. Pier Damiano," Vita mon- 
astica 10 (1956), 68-73. 

7. Exod 31.14. 

8. For a similar interpretation, see Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram, ed. J. 
Zycha, CSEL 28.1 (1894), 4.11.107f. 

9. Exod 23.20-23 
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of the Lord vour God to misuse it,” at once was added, “Re- 
member the sabbath dav and keep it holy.™!° On the second 
tablet, where one finds the other seven commandments per- 
taining to other things and not to the substance of God, it 
begins like this: "Honor your father and your mother." Of 
this the Apostle says that it is the first commandment given 
with a promise, '? and it was placed first in rank on the second 
tablet, for otherwise it would have to be called the fourth and 
not the first in holding out the promise of a long life. For 
elsewhere it says, "Honor your father and your mother, that 
you may have a long life on the earth."'? 

(5) Since Christ is signified by the sabbath, the command- 
ment concerning the sabbath is properly placed on the tablet 
that pertains only to faith in God. For at the very birth of the 
world, when Scripture set the limit for every day with its 
"morning came and evening came,” arriving at the sabbath it 
speaks of neither of these, to show, as it were, that it was 
wholly without beginning or end. The historical narrative 
runs so: "Evening came and morning came, the sixth day. 
Thus heaven and earth were completed with all their ar- 
ray;"* and immediately it says, "On the seventh day God 
completed the work he had been doing. He rested on the 
seventh day after all the work he had been doing."!* Unlike 
the other days, he said nothing in introducing the creation of 
the sabbath, but, as already noted, suddenly allowed it to 
make its appearance; and by saying nothing of its morning 
and evening showed that somehow it has no beginning or 
end.'5 Moses introduces the sabbath about the way he spoke 
of the priest Melchizedek, of whom the Apostle stated to the 
Hebrews, "He is the king of Salem, that is king of peace; he 
has no father, mother, or ancestry, and his life has no begin- 


ning or ending; he is like the Son of God. He remains a priest 
forever, 


10. Exod 20.3-8. 11. Deut 5.16. 
12. Eph 6.2. 13. Exod 20.12. 
14. Gen 1.31-2.1. 15. Gen 2.2. 


16. This is a commonplace interpretation in patristic literature; see, e.g., 
Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram 4.18.116f. 
17. Heb 7.2-3. 
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(6) And it is right that things having one allegorical mean- 
ing should not conflict in the way they are written. And this 
is true in both cases, for as Melchizedek is called the king of 
Salem, the king of peace, so also the sabbath is interpreted to 
mean rest.'* Therefore these two, which by their names mean 
peace or rest, properly concur in their significance in sym- 
bolizing him who is the highest peace. "For he is the peace 
between us and has made the two into one."? And it was 
proper that the Creator of all things should rest on this sab- 
bath, because the Almighty Father found not one thing that 
might offend him in Christ Jesus, the mediator between God 
and men.? Finally, he deservedly rested in him of whom he 
spoke within earshot of the disciples, saying, "This is my Son, 
the Beloved; my favor rests in him.”?! He sweetly took his rest 
in him, indeed, at the sight of whose singular purity he took 
pleasure. Therefore, the Almighty Father rested on this sab- 
bath as in a sanctuary and commanded us to rest. And so he 
says in Leviticus, "You must keep my sabbaths and reverence 
my sanctuary."?? For he who is a sabbath is also a sanctuary, 
“in whom the complete fullness of divinity dwells corporately”? 
and of whom the same Apostle says, “God was in Christ, rec- 
onciling the world to himself."?* And in the gospel, Truth says 
the same thing, “I pray not only for these, but for those also 
who, through their words, will believe in me, that they may 
all be one, Father, as you are in me and I am in you, that 
they also may be one in us."? And again, "With me in them 
and you in me, that they may be completely one.” 

(7) But in a few words I should like to explain how man 
may be made complete, how he may be made perfect, using 
the order of things that can be found in the narrative on the 
creation of the world. For since man is called a microcosm, 
that is, a little world,? it is necessary that in striving to achieve 


18. See Jerome, Nom. hebr. 15.2 (CC 72.77), 75.29 (CC 72.154), 78.14 (CC 
72.157), 81.17 (CC 72.161). 


19. Eph 2.14. 20. Cf. 1 Tim 2.5. 
21. Matt 3.17. 22. Lev 19.30. 
23. Col 2.9. 24. 2 Cor 5.19. 
25. John 17.20-21. 26. John 17.23. 


27. See Damian, Letter 28, n. 65, where the same idea occurs. See also 
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full growth he imitate the model provided by the earth; that 
as this visible and physical world is perfected by the mass and 
multitude of its parts, so also our inner man gradually arrives 
at his fullness by the increase of virtue. The Apostle says of 
this spiritual fullness, "Until we all become the perfect man, 
fully mature with the fullness of Christ himself."?? Come, 
therefore, God said, "Let there be light."?? It was said of man 
that there should be light in him, when he was illumined by 
the light of faith. For indeed faith is the first light of the 
soul.? Hence the Apostle once said to the faithful, "You were 
darkness once, but now you are light in the Lord.”*! And this 
is the first commandment of the Law, "Listen, O Israel; the 
Lord your God is one God." ?? The first day arrived for man 
when he first came to the faith. 

(8) On the second day God made the vault, that 1s, the 
heavens, and divided the waters so that some would flow be- 
low and others would remain above.*? And what is this vault, 
if it is not the force of the Scriptures? Hence we read that on 
the day of judgment the heavens will be rolled up like a 
scroll. What is meant by the lower waters, if not the multi- 
tude of men? And what are those above, if not the choirs of 
angels? For the angels of the Scriptures do not have a heaven 
above them, but one below them, for they have no need to 
hear the word of God read to them, for they clearly see God 
himself as present and are always aflame with his love. There- 
fore when man by means of the vault, that is, by means of 
the document of heavenly eloquence, began to separate the 
inferior from the superior waters, that is, to separate the car- 
nal from the spiritual, and the things of earth from those of 


M.-T. D'Alverny, "L'homme comme symbole. Le microcosme," Settimane di 


studio del Centro Italiano di studi sull'alto medioevo 23 (1976), 123-183. 


28. Eph 4.13. 29. Gen 1.3. 
30. Isidore, Quaestiones 1.1.5 (PL 83.210A). 
31. Eph 5.8. 


32. Deut 6.4; for this variant from the Vulgate, see Sabatier 1.340. 
33. Cf. Gen 1.6-8. 


4. Cf. Isa 34.4. See also Isidore, Quaestiones 1.1.6 (PL 83. 210AB). 
Throughout the remainder of this letter Isidore, Quaestiones 1.1.6—17 contin- 
ues to be Darnian's source. 
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heaven, then the second day occurred for him, for he was 
possessed not only of the light of faith but was now beginning 
to discriminate one thing from another. 

(9) Then God said, "Let the waters under heaven come to- 
gether into one place, and let dry land appear.” Once a di- 
vision was made, as I said, between earthly and heavenly 
things, it was necessary for man's mind to effect a more re- 
fined division among earthly things. And so, as the sea was 
separated from the dry land, he distinguished wicked men, 
who eagerly seek the brackish wisdom of this world, from the 
just, who thirst for the source of faith. For unbelieving or 
carnal men are agitated by the bitter flood of temptation and 
swell up in a storm of desires and a tempest of avarice. But 
the saints, that is, the just, like the dry land thirst for God 
and like the fertile earth strive to produce the fresh fruit of 
good works. Therefore, on that same day God commanded 
that "the earth produce vegetation, seedbearing plants, and 
fruit trees bearing fruit." Therefore, whoever carefully 
studies these events and intensely meditates on them, for him 
undoubtedly the third day has now arrived. 5o let everyone 
separate himself from the bitter salt water of those whose 
taste is carnal, becoming dry land, let him thirst with all his 
being for God, the fountain of life, and bring forth plants 
bearing good fruit, that the third day may dawn for him. 

(10) After these things were created and put in order for 
his benefit, the soul of man after dispersing and laying to rest 
the darkness of vice, begins to shine with the brightness of 
virtue. And so it was said that on the fourth day the lights in 
the vault of heaven were made.’ Why is it that first the earth 
produced plants and that then the lights were created, unless 
it means that with the appearance of the buds of good works, 
the light rises in the soul in greater abundance so that it 
might follow in the footsteps of its Redeemer? Therefore, let 
the earth increase the growth of spiritual fruit in the human 
soul that it might be illumined by the brilliant rays of inner 


35. Gen 1.9. 36. Gen 1.11-12. 
37. Cf. Gen 1.14. 
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light, and while enjoying the light of the fourth day it may be 
carried aloft on spiritual wings to contemplate the things of 
heaven. 

(11) Then on the fifth day fish were created, symbolizing 
those who receive the sacrament of baptism, and birds also 
which signify those who climb aloft on the wings of virtue to 
contemplate heavenly things? Therefore everyone who is 
possessed of the fifth day with its birds, after despising the 
love of this world, disdains, as it were, to tread the unclean 
earth, and by the grace of contemplation advances himself to 
desire the glory of heaven. Now, indeed, he no longer walks 
on the earth but flies through the air, because in despising all 
earthly things he thirsts for heavenly possessions, saying, "My 
soul has thirsted for the living God; when shall I go to see 
the face of God?” And so as a perfect man, he is rightly 
made in the image of his Creator?? in that he possesses the 
dignity of such spiritual gifts, that now he is commanded not 
only to observe the standard of ordinary holiness but to 
strive, insofar as that is possible, to imitate the example of 
God himself, as the Apostle says, “Try, then, to imitate God, 
as children of his that he loves, and follow Christ by loving as 
he loved you."*! There was indeed a difference between Paul, 
who imitated Christ, and those whom he urged to imitate 
himself. "Take me for your model," he says, "as I take 
Christ.”* 

(12) And then on the sixth day man was created in the 
likeness of his Creator.” Truly, what was then achieved at the 
beginning of human existence is now performed by the sac- 
rament of interior renewal. Man, moreover, receives a certain 
sovereignty over all the living things of earth, water, and air, 
and a kind of preeminence of greater excellence, because 
every perfect man, accomplished in virtue, knows how to 
judge all things rightly, as the Apostle says, “A spiritual man, 
on the other hand, is able to judge everything, but he is not 


38. Cf. Gen 1.20-21. 39. Ps 41.3. 
40. Cf. Gen 1.26. 41. Eph 5.1-2. 
42. 1 Cor 11.1. 43. Cf. Gen 1.26-27. 
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to be judged by other men.”*! And so Almighty God estab- 
lished the perfect man, who was dead to the world but who 
lived for him, as his throne, and through him often published 
his just decrees. For this reason also the order of angels, 
through whom Almighty God frequently makes his decisions 
known, is called a throne, because the supreme judge pre- 
sides on them, when through them he proclaims the decrees 
of his justice. Hence God ordained that the perfect man 
should be his throne that he might sweetly rest on him. Ac- 
cordingly the prophet says, “On whom should my spirit rest, 
but on the humble and gentle man who trembles at my 
word?” 

(13) We should note that at each day it was said, “Evening 
came and morning came”; namely, the evening meant the 
very perfecting of good works, while morning indicated the 
light of the soul. For when a good deed is brought to perfec- 
tion, the light of spiritual grace then rises in the soul of the 
achiever, so that while externally performing his shining deed 
he is illumined within by the grace of the Spirit. 

(14) And thus we arrive at the sabbath on which God, after 
completing his work, rested and commanded man to take his 
rest. In this way man becomes the sabbath of God and God 
the sabbath of man, since he rests in God and God in him. 
"Make your home in me,” he says, “as I make mine in you.” ” 
For us he is time without time and place without place. He is 
without place, indeed, because he is not confined; without 
time, because he never ends. He is surely time for us, when 
he says, “Are there not twelve hours in the dav?" That he is 
the day with twelve hours we know from the like number of 
apostles.‘9 That he is place is undoubtedly expressed by the 
prophet, who after stating, "But yourself, vou never change. 
and your years are unending, at once added, "Your servants’ 
sons will have a permanent home there,"5 no doubt, in vou. 


44. 1 Cor 2.15. 45. [sa 66.2. 

46. Cf. Gen 2.1-3. 47. John 154. 

48. John 11.9. 

49. Cf. Bede, De temporum ratione c. 3, CC 123B (1077). 275f 
50. Ps 101.28-29. 
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(15) Now God made heaven and e 
that he rested: he made the seed be 
the lights of heaven, and it is not S 1 

at he Var 
all that are fed on the earth and all that rested; m 
and with all these we never read that e x E 
forming man in his own image the quiet an 
dawned and then the maker of the univ erse s ath sug e 
he might say through the prophet, *He b that 
earth my footstool,"* on which he to an 
creation of all other things, but only after ded NOt in th 
that you might wonder the more at the special di man, An 
day, Scripture says, “God blessed the seventh i of this 
it holy, because on that day he had rested after E dle Made 
which we do not find him doing on the other days whee 
it mean to make holy the sabbath for God, but " At does 
for him a temple in the soul of the holy and perfect Ms - 
which the Apostle says, “You are the temple of God a E 
Holy Spirit is living in vou."55 Tee 

(16) Moreover, reason demands that whatever we have said 
of the sabbath we must also say of the temple, because whil 
God is the temple of man, man is also the temple of God ái 
John says in the Apocalypse: "I saw there no temple in the 
city, for the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb were them. 
selves the temple."** And so God becomes the temple of man 
and man becomes the temple of God. This temple of man is 
a spiritual paradise, that is, a holy mind, a perfect mind, a 
pure mind expressly fashioned in the image of its maker. 
This mind, I sav, or this rational soul is rightly called a par- 
adise,? watered by the streams of heavenly gifts, and as fruit- 
ful trees and plants are adorned with green, so it too flour- 
ishes with a growth of holy virtues. 

(17) ‘ow the spring or river that is there said to flow from 
the place of pleasure to irrigate paradise,’ and which is di- 
vided into four branches, is the mind's reason from which, as 


arth and it s 
anng plant 
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aid th e 


1. Isa 66.1. 52. Gen 2.3. 

3. 1 Cor 3.16. 54. Rev 21.22. : 
55. Cf. Ambrose, De paradiso, ed. C. Schenkl, CSEL 32.1 (1897). 
56. Cf. Gen 2.10. 
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(rom its original source, (low the four virtues, namely, justice, 
fortitude, prudence, and temperance, like so many healing 
streams that render the soil of our heart fertile.? The tree of 
life, however, is wisdom, the mother of all that is good, of 
which also Solomon says, "She is the tree of life for those who 
hold her fast, those who cling to her live happy lives."5 But 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil is the transgres- 
sion? of public law and the experience of misery. But since it 
is not my purpose to explain everything in turn, these few 
remarks should suffice in examining that which pertains to 
our subject. 

(18) It should be noted, however, that the confusion of hell 
is found in every soul at odds with God, while in the holy, 
pure, and perfect soul there exists the beauty of paradise. 
But the hateful and avaricious soul, preoccupied only with 
worldly affairs, and aflame with the fire of lust—does this not 
seem to you to be hell, in which the devil lives and where the 
fires of concupiscence never cease to burn? From that soul, 
moreover, emerges a sulphurous stench of passion, and from 
its utter darkness overwhelming thoughts pour forth like 
swirls of dense smoke. For while it loves one thing. it fears 
another; in some things it rejoices, and others it hates; an- 
other it passionately desires. It is an unhappy soul, always 
suspicious and uneasy, curious, at once anxious and alarmed. 
torn asunder by its demanding interests, and ripped to shreds 
by the teeth of conflicting passions. This sorry soul has in- 
deed become a Gehenna, a Tartarus, a hell, in which the tor- 
ments of disquiet afflict it and the blazing fury of vice lays it 
waste. But the soul that is bathed in the light of its Creator 
and is adorned with the green garlands of spiritual virtues, 
that finally the fountain of wisdom waters with the four 
streams that flow from it, and makes fertile with the dew of 
heavenly grace that brings forth fruit of good works, this 
surely is paradise; this is the garden of delights® of which the 


57. Ambrose, De paradiso 3.14.273. 

58. Prov 3.18. 

59. Ambrose, De paradiso 12.59.319. 

Go. Peter Damian, Rhythmus sanctae Mariae virginis c. 19. ed. M. Lokrantz, 
L'opera poetica, 79. 
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Lord speaks through Isaiah, "I will pour my spirit on your 
descendants and my blessing on your children, and they shall 
grow among the plants like willows beside the running waters, "& 
For then it will be effectively fulfilled what was promised b 
the prophet Hosea, "I will be as the dew; Israel shall bloom 
like the lily, and his root shall shoot forth like that of Leba- 
non. His branches shall spread and his glory shall be like the 
olive tree and his smell like that of Lebanon. They shall come 
back to sit in his shade, they shall live upon wheat and they 
shall blossom like a vine, his memorial shall be like Leba- 
non." 9? As we read of the sabbath, Almighty God sanctifies 
and blesses this soul and in it is delighted to take his rest. It 
is, indeed, a sabbath, the temple, and the sanctuary of its 
Creator. 

(19) Moreover, as he afflicted Egypt with a plague of flies, 
while the people of Israel received the sabbath as a reward, 
so the reprobate soul is always eager to gad about amid the 
noisy business of this world, while the holy soul takes its sole 
delight in the quiet of its Redeemer. This is why it was at 
Riblah and not elsewhere that the king of Babylon slaugh- 
tered the sons of Zedekiah, and then put out his eyes.“ 
Clearly, while Sacred Scripture tells the story of Zedekiah's 
capture, it hints at the course of spiritual captivity. For the 
king of Babylon is the ancient enemy, the lord of internal 
confusion, who first slaughters the sons before the very eyes 
of the beholder, because he often kills good works in this way, 
so that the captive may grieve at the sight of his loss. Often a 
soul will grieve, and yet, overcome by the pleasures of the 
flesh, loses through this love the good that he bore, considers 
what he suffers to be a loss, and does not lift a finger of virtue 
against the king of Babylon. But while he looks on, he is 
struck by a foul deed, that is, at times he is so overcome by 
sin that he is deprived of the light of reason itself. And so 
after first killing the sons, the king of Babylon put out Zede- 
kiah's eyes, because the evil spirit first steals good works and 


61. Isa 44.3-4. 62. Hos 14.6-8. 
63. Cf- Exod 8.21-32. 64. Cf: 2 Kgs 25.6-7. 
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then takes away the light of reason. And it was proper that 
Zedekiah should undergo all this at Riblah. Riblah, indeed, is 
understood to mean these many things.? He is rightly de- 
prived of the light of reason who shuns the rigors of holy 
silence and is carried away by worldly interests. It is proper 
that he should become blind at Riblah, since after despising 
the one, the impatient soul is debauched in seeking after 
many things. Consequently, the soul of the true Israelite en- 
joys its sabbath by removing itself from the bustle of worldly 
affairs and becoming occupied with reading and prayer. The 
Egyptian soul, on the other hand, is overwhelmed by the 
swarm of infesting flies as it takes its delight in the restless 
affairs of this world. 

(20) What is more wearisome in this life than to burn with 
earthly desires? What is more quiet and sweet than to seek 
nothing at all of this world? Solomon says, “Dead flies spoil a 
perfumed oil,” because unnecessary thoughts, that are con- 
stantly coming and going in the mind occupied with carnal 
things, lose for him the sweetness which the Spirit inwardly 
provides for everyone. Hence when Truth in a marvelous act 
of love comes to a heart, he first casts out from it the ferment 
of carnal thoughts and then arranges within it the gifts of 
virtue. The sacred gospel narrative gives us a good indication 
of this when, in speaking of the Lord’s invitation to awaken 
the official’s daughter, it adds at once, “But when the people 
had been turned out he went inside and took the little girl by 
the hand, and she got up.”® The crowd is put out so that the 
girl might revive, because if the troublesome horde of worldly 
Cares is not first expelled from within the heart, the soul that 
is inwardly dead does not arise. For while the soul dissipates 
itself in countless thoughts about earthly desires, it is never 
able to concentrate in self-examination. No one, indeed, fully 
understands wisdom, which is God, unless he strives to with- 
draw himself from the agitation that accompanies the affairs 
of the flesh. Whence in another place it is said, "To write 


65. Jerome, Nom. hebr. 55.11 (CC 72.128). 
66. Eccl 10.1. 67. Matt 9.25. 
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wisdom in a time of leisure, and the man who is less active 
grows wise."65 

(21) Therefore, since we cannot be Israelites without ob. 
serving the sabbath, let us celebrate a sabbath of spiritual lei. 
sure so that, like the Egyptians, we are not disturbed by a 
worrisome swarm of flies. Now since by the gift of God's 
goodness we have already come into possession of the land of 
Israel, it is not right that we be ignorant of the culture of the 
Israelites, lest by not learning their ceremonies we be exposed 
to the fierce teeth of invisible lions. For as sacred history in 
the Book of Kings relates, the king of the Assyrians was told, 
“The nations, they said, you deported and settled in the 
towns of Samaria do not know how to worship the god of the 
country. And the Lord has sent lions against them; and now 
these are killing them because they do not know how to wor- 
ship the god of the country."9? But anyone enrolled in the 
religious life who serves God in handsome outward attire, 
thus indicating that he has not given up the high fashion of 
secular living, should somehow be considered ignorant of the 
cult and worship of the one God as he tries, so to speak, to 
serve many gods. Hence, of such also it is said, "For when 
they worshiped the Lord they served their own gods at the 
same time with the rites of the nations."?? In some way a man 
demonstrably worships both the Lord and the gods of the 
nations if, as he goes about his business in the sacred state in 
which he lives, he still does not abandon worldly affairs and 
the ways of carnal living. “No one,” says the Lord, “can serve 
two masters."?! Does it not seem to be more tolerable for one 
to live according to the flesh, or to engage in giving service 
to the world, than to worship the devil according to the rite 
of the nations? For the same prophet who says, "All the gods 
of the nations are demons,"?? also states, “Accursed are they 
who stray from your commandments."? And the Apostle 
who asks, "Has the temple of God a common ground with 


68. Sir 38.25; for this variant from the Vulgate, see Sabatier 2.480. 
69. 2 Kgs 17.26. 70. 2 Kgs 17.33. 

71. Matt 6.24. 72. Ps 95.5. 

73. Ps 118.21. 
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idols?"7^ also says, "People who are interested in unspiritual 
things can never be pleasing to God.””5 And again, "No one 
in the army of God gets himself mixed up in worldly affairs 
so that he may be at the disposal of him who enlisted him."?? 
The evil spirit, moreover, who is the source of idols, is called 
the prince of this world.” And James says, "Anyone who 
chooses the world for his friend turns himself into God's en- 
emy."?? What does it matter if a wicked man, in flaring up as 
an enemy of God, does so by offering sacrilegious worship or 
by leading an evil life? 

(22) As I stated before, it will not be to our profit to begin 
living in the land of Israel unless we worship the one and 
only God of Israel without consorting with the gods of the 
gentiles. What is this land of which I speak unless it be that 
referred to by the Syrian Naaman, when he spoke to Elisha? 
"| beg you," he said, "allow me your servant to be given as 
much earth as two mules may carry."?? In an allegorical sense, 
what does the Syrian Naaman signify but the human race? 
For as formerly Naaman was a leper, as soon as he had 
washed seven times in the waters of the Jordan he was 
cleansed of all the filth of leprosy;® so a worldly people, after 
receiving the seven gifts of the Dove that descended upon the 
Lord in the Jordan,?! cast off the infection of sin in the bath 
of holy baptism. What is symbolized by the earth for which 
Naaman begged if not the incarnation of the Redeemer? Mys- 
tically, this is the promised land where, it is said, milk and 
honey flowed. Milk, indeed, flows from the flesh, while honey 
comes from the upper parts. Since, therefore, the milk of 
humanity and the honey of divinity are recognized as present 
in the one mediator between God and men, the mystery of 
his incarnation is properly symbolized by the land where milk 
and honey flow. In asking for as much earth as two mules 
could carry, what else did he ask for but the writings of the 
two apostles, Peter and Paul? Hence, one of them says, "The 


74. 2 Cor 6.16. 75. Rom 8.8. 
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same person whose action had made Peter the Apostle of the 
circumcised had given me a similar mission to the pagans,"& 
And because it is necessary, not only for the apostles, but also 
for all preachers to be knowledgeable and to work, the Lord 
sent two disciples into the village that was facing them, and 
as Luke relates, he sent them in pairs "into every town and 
place he himself was to visit. "*! 

(23) That Naaman, therefore, requested as much holy soil 
as two mules can carry, seems to indicate the human race 
earnestly begging for the teaching of the apostles concerning 
the Lord's incarnation, that these pack animals might bring 
earth to the world from which an altar could be made for 
offering sacrifice in the sight of the Creator. Hence, the Lord 
commands the sons of Israel, “You are to make me an altar 
of earth." Now to erect an earthen altar to God is to hope 
in the incarnation of our Redeemer. And then, to be sure, the 
gift is accepted by our God when our humility places what- 
ever we do on this altar, that is, upon our faith in the Lord's 
incarnation. We place our offering on an altar of earth if we 
strengthen our deeds by faith in the Lord's incarnation. Of 
this altar Isaiah says, “That day there will be an altar to the 
Lord in the center of the land of Egypt and, close to the 
frontier, a pillar to the Lord. And it will be both sign and 
witness of the Lord of hosts in the land of Egypt."*9 That 
Naaman, moreover, asked earth of the prophet only for the 
purpose of building an altar to the Lord is shown by what he 
at once added: "Because your servant will no longer offer 
holocaust or sacrifice to any god except the Lord."*? 

(24) In this land, therefore, let us also worship God, not 
according to our law, but his, so that he may not be able to 
say of us as he said of them, "They do not know how to wor- 
ship the God of the country."** He decides to worship God 
according to his own law who, to all appearances, obeys God's 
commands; but in his actions he looks primarily to his own 
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advantage and, while outwardly living according to Christian 
principles, disguises himself as an honest man, but interiorly 
strives to be prosperous in this life. We worship God, how- 
ever, according to his laws and ceremonies if, when we know 
his will in some matter, we put aside completely our own in- 
terests and make every effort to comply; if we are not much 
concerned about amassing wealth, but care a great deal about 
how simple, how pure, and lastly, how sincere our conscience 
is within us; if we have no interest in how the tall horses on 
which we sit prance and arch their necks as if they were mad, 
but how we ourselves may be worthy to have God as our ri- 
der; if we do not set our hearts on some dead metal, but hide 
the living stone? in the jewel box of our heart; if jeweled 
trinkets do not adorn our attire, but if pearls of virtue sparkle 
in our souls; if in our hearts should glow the glass of purity 
and the gold of saving wisdom, that it might now be like the 
city of which John spoke in the Apocalypse, "The wall was 
built of diamond, and the city of pure gold, like polished 
glass; the foundations of the city were faced with all kinds of 
precious stones."90 

(25) The soul, therefore, that has these qualities is without 
doubt a paradise; it is a garden of delights where God has his 
home. While it enjoys the contemplation of its Creator it is 
restored to the dignity in which the first man was made. 
Hence, when in Leviticus the Lord was about to say, "I will 
set up my dwelling among you, and I will not cast vou off. I 
will live in your midst; I will be your God and vou shall be 
my people," he first made this point, "You shall eat the oldest 
of last year's harvest, and still throw out the old to make room 
for the new."?! [n the oldest we may understand the first man 
seeing God in paradise; but the old is the people of Israel 
observing the rite of circumcision and sacrifice and the com- 
mands ordering various ceremonies. Then, indeed, do we 
spiritually eat the oldest of last year's harvest when, like our 
first parents we look upon the face of God; but we totally 


89. Cf. 1 Pet 2.4-5. 9o. Rev 21.18-19. 
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throw out the old to make room for the new 
dawning of the grace of the gospel, we no longe 
Mosaic Law. Therefore, if we seek to possess , 
glory of paradise, it is necessary that we first 
selves to him as his dwelling, so that, while he lives ina 
we in him, we so strive to celebrate the sabbath, no, E S and 
nerous idleness but in diligent quiet, that we may duo e 
pass on to the Lord's day that will have no end, Ve to 
(26) May Almighty God, my dear friends, who has | 
you outstanding in the sight of men, grant that in ji cde 
you may also be true promoters of his Law, eyes 
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Peter Damian to Stephen, one of his fellow monks, who had left the 
cenobitic life to become a hermit in Damian's congregation. This letter 
may well be considered his exposition of the Rule contained in Letter 
18. It is an extended description of the eremitic life in general, and of 
the laws and customs of his institute. 

(1057; 2d edition, 1065)! 


x33 MY DEAR BROTHER Stephen,’ a hermit out of love 
es for heavenly glory, Peter the least servant of the cross 

B^) of Christ; sends greetings in the same mystery. 

(2) I have received your worthwhile request, my dear son, 
by which you ask to be instructed in the rule of the eremitic 
life* through something I might write for your advice. After 
leaving the less strict way of the monastery, you at once fer- 
vently confined yourself in the narrow prison of your cell. 
This is not a request that one might turn aside, nor is it an 
idle or empty undertaking, and if carried out properly, will 
also be of great service to those who shall come after us. But 
for me, who do not surpass others living this form of life, I 
find it rash to speak up before others like a guide, or like one 


1. This letter has been variously dated from 1050-1057, with Woody, 
Damiani 197, placing it as late as 1063. But a consensus of scholars seems to 
hold that a first edition appeared in 1057, a second edition in 1065. See 
Lucchesi, Clavis 8of., and his Vita 2.158. For a complete discussion of this 
problem and of the relationship of Letter 50 to later Camaldolese legislation, 
especially in the work of Paolo Giustiniani, Regula vite eremitice (1520), the 
first printed edition of Letter 50, see Reindel, Briefe 2.77—79, n. 1-3. 

2. Della Santa, Idea monastica 18f., notes that this letter (Reindel, Briefe 
2.130 at note 126) is addressed to "my brothers," and not to Stephen alone. 

3. Fonte Avellana and its daughter houses were dedicated to the Holy 
Cross. 

4. Damian also refers to the "rule of the eremitic life" in his Vita Rodulphi 
et Dominici Loricati (Letter 109). Also in MS Vi this letter bears the title 
Heremitica regula. 
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who leads the way. It is surely preposterous for one to address 
others as if he were holding the teacher's rod over them, if 
his own life demonstrates that he belongs to those who are 
still in need of chastisement. But after suppressing your own 
will and deciding to obey God in all things, you are indeed 
worthy of having your request carefully fulfilled in all frater- 
nal charity. 

(3) Wherefore, while constrained in my desire to satisfy 
your wishes and yet not daring to overstep the bounds of my 
own ability, I think it safe and proper not to set forth the 
rules of this order. But it will suffice for me simply to explain 
what I see taking place in our congregation, and on which I 
am well informed. Nor will I discuss in general how hermits 
should live, but what should be done in our own hermitage, 
speaking specifically of both this place and its personnel. | 
have no doubt that this will not be without profit to those who 
read these words with love, since precept, to be sure, shows 
us the way to the heights of perfection, while example urges 
us on. 


Praise of the Eremitic Life 

(4) It is true, my brother, that, as it is said, you established 
the distinctive quality of this subject when you laudably chose 
to reach God not by just any way, but by this golden road. 
Nor did human prudence compel you to this action, but with- 
out doubt it was the Spirit of God who prompted you. This 
is indeed the high road, preeminent among others leading to 
higher things, that even now allows the traveler to enjoy his 
heavenly homeland, refreshes him who must still engage in 
work, and comforts him with restful peace. Those who walk 
this road are not pricked by worrisome thorns or impeded by 
the mire of worldly affairs. This road, moreover, is both wide 
and narrow, but in such a way that whoever follows it pos- 
sessed of a desire for heaven, is not harmfully impeded be- 
cause of its narrowness, nor diverted from the straight line 
of virtue because of its width. For even though it might often 
appear restricted and difficult for beginners, it is afterwards 
not deserted because of weakness and inconstancy unless, 
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which God forbid, faith is wanting. But to those who have 
grown accustomed to it, or are nearing or have achieved per- 
fection, the eremitic life seems to be an easy and somehow a 
broad road. They never grow weary of carrying the cross in 
Jesus’ footsteps as they suppress their own desires and war 
against the temptations arising from their own thoughts. You 
have taken a wife, my dear brother, who, unlike the wives of 
Jacob who were either denied motherhood by barrenness or 
whose beauty was marred by bleary eyes, is indeed both fruit- 
ful like Lea and beautiful like Rachel.? This is clearly the case 
so that your sight is sharpened that you may see God, and 
that many others might imitate the example of your noble 
fervor. 

(5) Here is indeed the wife of whom it is said that "she is 
clothed in bravery and beauty."* In the solitary life it is one's 
duty to be so engaged in bravely performing great deeds, that 
one always takes pains to display the beauty of a heart that is 
pure. Here is the wife, I say, of whom it was also said, that 
"she performs mighty deeds and her fingers grasp the spin- 
dle," because one who lives satisfactorily in this life extends 
himself with such fervor in achieving great things, that he is 
careful not to overlook matters of small importance. This cer- 
tainly could be said to the credit of the two sisters of Lazarus, 
that while Mary was seated at the Lord's feet and listened to 
his words, Martha served the same Lord with various choice 
foods of virtue. 

(6) But why do I dwell any longer on describing the benefits 
of this holy way of life? To sum it all up. there are manv ways 
that lead to God. There are many states of life among the 
faithful, but in all of these there is none so direct. so certain. 
so unencumbered and so free of all stumbling blocks. since 
this way removes almost all occasions for committing sin. It 


Cf. Gen 29.17; 29.37. For the interpretation of Lea and Rachel. see 
decine Nom. hebr. 8.7 (CC 72.68), 9.25 (CC 72.70), 36.17 (CC 72.104, 63.1 
(CC 72.138). In his Letter 153, Damian sees Lea as the symbol ‘of the active 
life, and Rachel symbolizing the contemplative life. 

6. Prov 31.25. 7. Prov 31.19. 
8. Cf. Luke 10.39-40. 
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also heaps up a vast increase of virtue by which we are pleas- 
ing to God, so that, as it were, it deprives us of the ability to 
sin and compels us to perform good works. If one does not 
refuse to investigate, he will be able to find this subject more 
fully explained in my other slight works. And so, to this holy 
and, as I believe, this life-giving form of living we can aptly 
apply the words of Solomon, "Many daughters have gathered 
wealth, but vou excel them all."? 


On the Originators of This Life, and 
That There Are Two Kinds of Hermits 

(7) Now good order demands that before taking up the 
branches of my discourse, I should carefully investigate the 
origin of its roots and clearly explain who might have origi- 
nated this institution.’° I think it is proper first to examine 
the source, so that afterwards we may safely drink from the 
stream. 

(8) To start at the beginning, in the Old Testament Elijah 
began this type of life, but Elisha extended it as the number 
of disciples grew larger. In New Testament times, however, 
Paul and Anthony, not unlike them, followed one another 
with like results, since, if we can believe the record, Paul lived 
alone in the desert while Anthony brought many disciples to 
take up this life.!! Although this too is not unknown, that just 
as he began publishing the Law, Moses"? led the people for 
forty years through the wilderness, our Redeemer too spent 
the same number of days in the desert just as the grace of 
the gospel made its appearance, on the evidence of Mark who 
after telling of his baptism, then added, “Thereupon the 
Spirit sent him away into the wilderness, and there he re- 
mained for forty days and forty nights, was tempted by Satan, 
and lived among the wild beasts."!? John the Baptist was also 


9. Prov 31.29. 

10. On possible sources of Damian's discussion of the origins of the ere- 
mitical life, see Della Santa, Jdea monastica 188, n. 112. 
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no ordinary promoter of this profession, deciding with God's 
help to live in the wilderness without eating food supplied by 
men.!4 

(g) Wherefore it is clear from both the very beginning of 
this institution and from the succession of those who fol- 
lowed, that the order of hermits has two divisions, of whom 
some live in cells while others move about in the wilderness 
refusing to live in fixed abodes. Those who wander about 
through the desert are known as anchorites, while those who 
remain in cells!® are called hermits, from whom the name 
common to them became specific. Even though today the 
brothers are proud to adopt this name, still, for the sake of 
humility, they prefer to call themselves penitents. The descen- 
dants of Jonadab’® were then the first anchorites who, 25 Jere- 
miah reports, drank no wine or spintous beverage. Moreover, 
they lived in tents and settled down only when it became 
dark. In the psalm" it is further said of them that they were 
the first to endure captivity at that time of persecution. since 
they were forced to enter the cities by the Chaldaean armv 
that invaded Judaea. They therefore considered towns as 
prisons, and thought of solitude in the wilderness as a sweet 
and peaceful place to dwell. But today, since anchorites are 
rare or nonexistent, we give them only our respect, and turn 
our whole attention in this discussion to herrnits. 


On the Battles That Novices Must Fight 


(10) Whoever, then, enters a cell to fight with the devil and 
is incited by heartfelt fervor to engage in the arena of spiri- 
tual combat, should direct his complete attention to suppress- 
ing even momentary carnal delights, so that he might live as 
one dead to self and to the world. He should prepare his 
spirit to bear misfortune and misery, should vow to die for 


14. Cf. Mark 1.4-6. 

15. See Pierucci, Struttura 133. 
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Christ, gird himself spiritually with various weapons of vir- 
tue, suggest to himself all sorts of harsh and difficult situa- 
tions, so that when they occur, he is not unprepared and 
weakly goes down to defeat, but is able to bear everything 
calmly. Indeed, just as a river is extremely small as it origi- 
nates at its source, but in its downhill progress becomes 
broader as other streams empty into its flow, so too the man 
who practices the interior life begins his spiritual journey in 
a dry and narrow way, but gradually gains strength by his 
growth in virtue as by a concurrence of streams from all 
sides. 

(11) Therefore, whoever wishes to check the river's flow 
must try to dam the current as it exits from its source, so that 
when it is not yet a rushing torrent but only a stream, it may 
more easily be obstructed. Also he who plans to travel to the 
royal court, starts out with only a few companions; but along 
the way the group grows larger as others join the party. 
Hence if someone should wish to ambush the travelers, he 
will lie in wait near the house from which they started so that 
they will not escape the sudden attack because of the great 
number of those who later joined them. Then, in truth, do 
we start our trip to visit our king, when as untried and new 
beginners we swear our oaths and join the spiritual army. But 
because we are not yet surrounded by a host of those who 
are trying to live by the spirit, have not yet grown strong by 
reason of virtues acquired in leading a perfect life, our an- 
cient enemy will then prepare an ambush before the entrance 
from which we are to emerge and there arrange his sly tricks, 
his black arts and snares, his deceptive devices, and every evil 
artifice his cunning can invent. This he does to block the nar- 
row stream of good works and eliminate the traveler before 
he is supported by an increase of his companions. 

(12) Yet amid this growing hailstorm of missiles, this whirl- 
wind of violent battles, the knight of Christ will not freeze 
with fear, will not weaken and crack at the effort, but armed 
with the shield of unconquered faith by which he is able to 
bear the sharp attacks of the treacherous foe about him, will 
trust more certainly in a helping God inspiring him nearby. 
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Nor will he ever doubt that if he escapes unharmed from the 
first onslaught of temptation, he will shortly afterwards be 
strong and brave in overcoming his adversaries who Hee and 
fall about him. For this reason the conspiring spirit spews 
forth all the venom of his wickedness at novices; so too he 
pours Out every poison his tricky and deceptive cunning can 
devise, because he is aware that if he then loses the oppor- 
tunity of this evil attempt, he will later have no chance to do 
harm. Moreover, if he is unable to cause his victim to stumble, 
he will later shamefully end up in failure; and if he cannot 
win his battle with a novice, he will fall before one who is 
well-trained. 


That a Hermit Must Be Especially Careful about Three Things 


(13) We should take note that while all who strive for eter- 
nal life should be endowed with every virtue of the spirit, for 
him who tries to live the solitary life, three external condi- 
tions are especially fitting, and before all else should be 
brought to his special attention; namely, quiet, silence, and 
fasting. Other tools for arriving at perfection should be used 
now and then out of dedication or habit, but these three 
should be practiced with constant and familiar devotion. As 
it is the function of a priest to occupy himself with offering 
sacrifice, of a learned man to preach, so too is it the duty of 
a hermit to live in quiet, in fasting, and in silence.'? Hence it 
was not in vain that the ancient founders of this way of life 
should have said, “Remain in your cell, hold your tongue, and 
curb your stomach, and all will go well with you."?? The stom- 
ach, indeed, should be controlled so that by immoderate eat- 
ing it does not infect the other members of the body with vice. 
The tongue, too, should be restrained, because when it is re- 
laxed and undisciplined it empties the soul of the vigor of 


18. See L. Gougaud, “Anciennes cotitumes claustrales,” Moines et Monas- 
téres 8 (1930), 14—23; P. Salmon, “Le silence religieux. Pratique et théorie." 
Mélanges bénédictins (1947), 11—57. 

19. On the traditional roles found in the Church, see Laqua. Traditionen 
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God's grace and weakens our salutary firmness. But in such 
matters moderation and discretion should be observed, lest 
what we do thoughtlessly we timidly put aside as a burden we 
are unable to bear. As I have promised above, I will briefly 
explain the rule of life?! that is observed in this hermitage, 
that as you bring this rule to your attention and use it as a 
measure for your life, either exceeding it or failing to reach 
its standard, by returning to it with careful purpose, you will 
not be in a position to err. 


On Fasting Throughout the Year 


(14) From the thirteenth [the Ides] of September? to Easter 
it is the custom here to fast five days a week. But from the 
octave of Easter until Pentecost we observe the fast only four 
days a week, with this difference that besides Sunday, which 
all agree is preeminent, the brothers eat twice a day on Tues- 
day and Thursday. In this period one is permitted to live 
somewhat more relaxed, even though by authority of the sa- 
cred canons the monks are not forbidden to fast.? But from 
the octave of Pentecost until the birthday of St. John,” a 
stew” is allowed the brothers on Tuesdays at 3:00 P.M., and 
this meal is repeated on Thursdays. From the feast of St. 
John, moreover, until the thirteenth of September, a meal is 
served twice a day on Tuesdays and Thursdays, but on the 
remaining four days the fast is observed as usual, except that 
if it is noticed that someone of the brothers is sick, we ten- 
derly care for him, doing everything that is necessary. 


21. Capitani, L'istituto eremitico 162 notes that what follows in no way con- 
tradicts other norms or regulations found in Damian's papers. 

22. G. Zimmermann, "Ordensleben und Lebensstandard" . . . Beitrdge zur 
Geschichte des alten Mónchtums und des Benediktinerordens 32 (1973), 243f., no. 
12 remarks that originally the great fast began on the Ides of September, but 
that gradually this date was replaced by the feast of the Exaltation of the 
Cross (14 September). 
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25. In the Benedicti regula c. 39.1.108 and c. 39.3.109 the author of the 
Rule refers to a cooked meal (cocta pulmentaria). See also Du Cange 6.563f., 
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On Feast Days 


(15) On the feast days having twelve readings from Scrip- 
ture which fall between the thirteenth of September and 
Easter the brothers eat only once a day, except for the 
solemnities?” of All Saints, St. Martin, and St. Andrew, the 
Christmas week, and the feast of Epiphany and Candlemas 
Day. On these days, as is our custom, we eat twice a day. But 
on other feast days we are satished with one meal a day. 

(16) We should note, however, that not all the feasts ob- 
served in the monastery are celebrated in the hermitage.” 
Those that are had here are usually transferred, so that they 
are celebrated either on a Tuesday or a Thursday, except, of 
course, the principal feasts which because of their greater 
dignity cannot be changed. On many of these festivities which 
are not of great significance, either during Lent or during 
the course of the year, the cellarer gives a bit of extra food, 
but rarely, to those who live near the church, when there are 
twelve readings from Scripture, and it is approved by the 
prior. On the other hand, those who live in scattered cells, are 
not able to go out, and are content with three readings, they 
observe the fast as usual. By fasting we mean eating bread 
with salt and water. But when something else is added, in the 
hermitage we do not call that fasting. During the two Lenten 
seasons that precede Christmas and Easter some of the broth- 
ers here observe the fast the whole week, and daily, except 
for Sundays, live on bread and water. There are also some 
brothers who during both Lenten periods abstain from all 
cooked food, not only on feastdays but also on Sundays. At 
first I sought to forbid this on Sundays because of the impor- 
tance of the holy Resurrection, but later at the urgent request 


27. These solemnities fall on 1 November, 11 November, 30 November, 6 
January, and 2 February. For the use of the Greek term (ipopanti) for Can- 
dlemas Day, see Blum, St. Peter Damian 108, n. 12. 

28. It is not clear from this statement whether Damian is speaking of 
monastery and hermitage in general, or whether at Fonte Avellana, as in 
Camaldoli, the two types of life were found together. It would also appear 
that fewer feast days were celebrated by the hermits. 
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of the brothers I was constrained to allow it. Their food con- 
sists of fruit and edible roots, of stewed or boiled legumes. 
(17) Nor should I fail to say that at the beginning of each 
Lenten season all the monks and also the lay brothers observe 
a strict three day fast, so that those who are unable to abstain 
totally from food, are satished with only bread and water. 


On Stewed Food 


(18) It is customary? for the brothers to have two stewed 
dishes on Sundays throughout the year, except for the two 
Lenten seasons mentioned above, during which on all Sun- 
days and saints’ days they are satisfied with only one. On 
other days, when they moderate their fast and live less strictly, 
if they eat twice a day, two dishes of stew are prepared for 
them, one at lunch and the other at dinner. But if there is 
only one meal, stew is served only once. Since, however, as we 
will recall, a stew is usually served twice on Sundays, this was 
permitted contrary to the eremitic rule because only very 
rarely do we receive gifts from people outside the hermitage. 
On the other hand, where a religious house is frequently vis- 
ited by the faithful out of devotion, the second serving of stew 
Is omitted. 

(19) And so it is that in the hermitage we built with God's 
help on the slopes of Mt. Suavicino,? more than one stew a 
day is unheard of throughout the whole year. For some time 
we abstained from drinking wine, so that neither the lay 
brothers nor those who came here from outside the hermi- 
tage drank anything but water, even on Easter; wine was had 
only for the sacrifice of the Mass. But because those who were 
here enrolled began to grow ill, and because some wishing to 
enter the eremitic life seemed to be appalled at this severe 
practice, I condescended to allow for this fraternal, or more 
correctly, this common weakness by granting a dispensation, 
permitting wine to be drunk here if used with moderation 


29. One may here compare these fasting regulations with those in Da- 
mian, Letter 18. 

30. On the founding of Suavicino, see John of Lodi, Vita c. 7 (PL 
144.125A); Reindel, Briefe 2.91, n. 44. 
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and sobriety. For if we could not, like John,* live in total 
abstinence, we should at least, with Timothy,” the disciple of 
Paul, remember to care sparingly and humbly for our weak 
stomach, and if we were unable to abstain completely, we 
should at least try to be temperate in its use. Yct in the two 
Lenten seasons we mentioned above, the custom prevails that 
neither monks nor lay brothers are allowed to take wine or 
eat fish, with the exception of the four feast days, namely, 
those of St. Andrew” and St. Benedict, Palm Sunday and 
Holy Thursday, on which holy days they use wine and fish 
out of joy in celebrating these high solemnities. On Holy Sa- 
turday and on the Vigil of Christmas, so that their duties in 
the church might be lightened, those who wish eat the full 
measure of bread, but both lay brothers and monks totally 
abstain from other food. Only three octaves are annually cel- 
ebrated here, during which no one is compelled to fast, 
namely, at Easter, Pentecost, and Christmas. But for some, 
because they are not so accustomed, it is difficult to eat twice 
a day for a whole week, and because at times thev humbly so 
request, it is compassionately allowed them to fast a bit, for 
both ecclesiastical tradition and the authority of the Fathers 
determined that one fast during the octave of Pentecost. But 
during the octaves of all other feasts we carry out ecclesiasti- 
cal rites in keeping with the monastic rule,’ but we do not 
alter the customary fast. 


On Servants or Lay Brothers 


(20) That the whole household of God be maintained with 
regular discipline and care, and that every member work cor- 
porately at the duties proper to him, even the lay brothers*® 


31. Cf. Luke 1.15. 32. Cf. 1 Tim 5.23. 

33. On 30 November. 34. On 21 March. 

35. On the vows taken by his hermits in keeping with the Rule of St. 
Benedict, see Blum, St. Peter Damian gi. 

36. Damian here uses the term famuli, which I translate as ‘lay brothers.’ 
They may be considered as ‘servants, but in the title, taken from MS V1, 
they seem to be the equivalent of conversi or laici, the more common terms 
for ‘lay brothers.’ On which see Reindel, Briefe 2.93. n. 49: 106, n. 82. In any 
case, the term is unclear. But see Hallinger, "Woher kommen die Laienbrü- 
der?" Analecta sacri ordinis Cisterciensis 12 (1956), 1-104, esp. 32-37. 
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who give their service to this hermitage will not depart from 
the rule of life assigned to them. Customarily they fast three 
days a week throughout the year. But in the two Lenten sea- 
sons they fast four days a week, excepting those who are re- 
quired to travel some distance. Wherever they may travel, 
however, thev are alwavs forbidden to eat meat, and like the 
monks are never allowed personal property. Many of them, 
moreover, rise earlv to attend the chanting of the night office 
along with the brothers who live near the church. When they 
enter here. thev take this promise: "I, Brother ( ), 
promise to persevere in obedience all the days of my life in 
this hermitage. built to the honor of God and the Holy Cross, 
out of reverence for our Lord Jesus Christ and the good of 
my soul. But should I at anv time attempt to flee or depart 
from here. it is permitted the servants of God who shall live 
here to search for me with all the authority that is theirs, and 
to use force or violence to bring me back to their service."5 
To 2 written copy of this promise they shall prefix the sign of 
the cross, and after it is read bv one of the brothers to all 
those present. they shall place it on the altar. Monks, however, 
take no other vows except those which are customarily taken 
in monasteries. with only the name of the hermitage added. 
Likewise, for both monks and lav brothers who wish to enter 
here. evervthing harsh and difficult is at once set before 
them. namely, the poverty of our clothing or its very absence, 
the meanness of our food. giving up one’s own will, the se- 
vere and exacting correction, continuous reproach and rep- 
rimand. ever present work and fatigue. I will not continue to 
enumerate these and other things like them, since we are 
aware that the same condiuons are found in monasteries that 
follow the rule. 


On the Quantity of Bread 
(21) The measure of bread in the hermitage is the same 
as in the monastery, with this difference: on days when there 
are one or two meals, if a brother wishes to eat the total 


37. On which see Blum, St. Peter Damian 94. 
38. On the weight of the bread, using the Roman pound (7 327 grams) 
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amount he will not be blamed; but on days of fasting, he 
always weights what he is about to cat, since every brother has 
a set of scales in his cell. The amount is arrived at in this 
fashion: by adding a half loaf to a quarter, half of the whole 
loaf weighs a half when the quarter is removed intact. And 
that there can be no doubt about measuring in this way, nine 
African hen's eggs weigh the same as three goose eggs. But 
this will suffice on the subject of fasting or of the weighing of 
food. 

(22) On the topic of other spiritual exercises, I fear writing 
about the constant and continuous fervor one finds here, the 
eagerness, the frequency of work and of prayer by night, lest 
I appear to brag while living with these men, but not taking 
part in what they do. This much I can say, that there is no 
little earnestness here in genuflections, in strokes of the dis- 
cipline, and in other practices of this kind, which, my dear 
brothers, since you can more clearly learn about them by 
speaking to those who are so engaged, there is no need here 
to put them all down in writing. 


On the Manner of Reciting the Psalms 


(23) On the reciting of the psalms,” it is customary here 
when two live together in a cell, that dailv they complete two 
psalters, one for the living and one for the dead. The psalter 
for the living is recited along with the additions which the 
blessed Romuald prescribed, which I do not hesitate to in- 
clude, in case some novice should complain that I have omit- 
ted items that he should know about. After reciting five 
psalms, they should then add, "Praise be to vou,” O Trinity, 
one equal Godhead before all ages, now and forever. Prav for 
us, all you saints of God, that we may be worthy of the prom- 
ises of our Lord and God, Jesus Christ. Our Father... ." 


in accord with the Benedicti regula c. 39.4.109. see Reindel, Briefe 2.94. 
n. 52. 

39. See B. Calati, "Devotio-Poenitentia in S. Pier Damiano," Fonte Avellana 
nel suo millenario (1982), 143f. on the influence of Benedict of Aniane on 
Fonte Avellana. 


40. See F. J. Mone, Lateinische Hymnen des MA (1853; 1964), 11, no. 8. 
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When these prayers are finished, we then continue, “Our he) 

is in the name of the Lord, who made heaven and earth "a 
After reciting the next five psalms, one then says, "You, Gog 
the uncreated Father, you the only-begotten Son, and you the 
Holy Spirit. the Paradete. holy and undivided Trinity, we ac- 
knowledge with all our heart and speech, we praise you and 
bless ‘ou, to vou be glory forever. Amen. O Lord God, COme 
to my assistance; O Lord, make haste to help me. Let mẹ 
enemies, who seek my life, be dismayed and brought tọ 
shame. You are my help and my salvation, O Lord, do no 
delav.*? Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy 
Spirit." 

(24) After each five psalms these prayers are always addeq 
alternatively until the psalter is finished, with the inclusion of 
the three canticles said on Sunday and those said throughout 
the week. We should also not forget to recite the prayers con- 
tained at the conclusion of the psalter, namely, the “We praise 
vou, O God," “Now, O Lord, dismiss your servant," the two 
Creeds, “Glory to God in the highest,” the “Our Father” with 
the profession of the Catholic faith, and lastly the litanies and 
their prayers to bring all these to a proper conclusion. The 
psalter for the dead, however, is recited with nine readings, 
three for each fifty psalms. But if a brother lives alone, he 
will, of course, daily complete the whole psalter for the living, 
but of that of the dead he will recite either the whole or a 
half as his strength will allow. The chanting of the canonical 
hours takes place here in its entirety and in the same manner 
exactly as in the monastery. 


On Silence in the Cells 


(25) Among other things, I must not overlook this item, 
that it is our custom to maintain continuous silence“ in the 
cells, just as in the oratory, nor is it there allowed that anyone 
speak to another even for the purpose of confession, except 


41. Ps 129.8. 42. Ps 69.2-37. 

43. Damian here incorporates the Té Deum among the daily prayers of his 
hermits; on which, see M. Huglo, "Te Deum,” NCE 13 (1967), 954-955. 

44. On silence, see Benedicti regula c. 6, 41f.; Blum, St. Peter Damian 121. 
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if the prior sees fit to permit the novices to speak to their 
instructors for a short period of time. But if they have need 
to speak, they should make known what is necessarv as thev 
walk to the church. I know from experience that it is a great 
disturbance to the soul when random conversation is allowed 
in the cell. For when some lighthearted brothers visit one an- 
other under the guise of confession, after briefly completing 
what they set out to do, they soon allow themselves to discuss 
frivolous and useless matters once their wanton tongue is 
given its freedom, and suddenly forgetting why they came 
they then speak disparagingly of their brothers, or even of 
the prior, and sink their teeth, if I may put it so, with biung 
slander into those whom they should love with purity and 
sincerity. Then they pass on to secular affairs, and in the cell 
argue about what is going on in the towns. The news has not 
yet reached the ears of the people before it resounds through 
most of the hideouts in the mountains. To this vou may add 
that when the superior is absent, the more secure they are 
from censure the more freely they pour out words that flow 
from their lips. And so it happens that those who came to- 
gether to be absolved from sin, depart from one another 
more contaminated by still more sins of the tongue. 


On Various Practices of Regular Observance 


(26) It is also a significant part of the penitential life that 
at all times, both summer and winter, the brothers wear nei- 
ther shoes nor stockings? in the cell, but that it is customarv 
to go barefooted and barelegged, except for those suffering 
from grave infirmity. It is a part of the monastic Rule,*? that 
those who are sent on a trip should not eat outside the mon- 
astery if they plan to return the same day. Added to this prac- 
tice we also prescribe that if one is outside the hermitage for 
one or two days, he should always return fasting, except for 
principal feastdays, so that he does not overlook the peniten- 
tial life even when away. 


45. Cf. Isidore, Etym. 19.34.5, who defines ocreae, the Latin word used 
here, as tibialia calciamenta. 
46. Cf. Benedicti regula c. 51.1.1939. 
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(27) Concerning other monastic practices, whatever is done 
in strict monasteries that observe the Rule, is also cautiously 
and carefully carried out here, that is, in the matter of 
prompt obedience, that whatever is commanded is humbl 
and fervently fulfilled; of not giving or receiving without the 
prior's permission; of not possessing personal property; that 
when they are in the cloister adjacent to the church? the 
observe silence both on feastdays and at all unsuitable hours; 
that they not neglect regular custom in the chapter, in the 
oratory, or in the refectory; that they not speak with guests; 
that either going to or coming from their cells to the church 
they not abandon the rule of silence, and many other similar 


items.*8 These I will not further enumerate so as to avoid 
boring redundancy. 


On Loving Care for the Dead 


(28) I would not wish to pass over in silence, that when a 
brother of ours dies,” all those who live here fast seven days 
for him, take the discipline seven times, each with a thousand 
strokes, perform seven hundred genuflections, recite, more- 
over, thirty psalters in the usual way, and every priest person- 
ally celebrates seven masses, in addition to the masses said for 
him in the presence of the whole community for thirty con- 
tinuous days. No one is allowed to alter this regulation in our 
hermitage, and this custom regarding the dead shall be for- 
ever maintained strictly and inviolably. 

(29) But if anyone, for example, a novice, for any reason is 
unable to complete the penance here imposed, or is pre- 
vented by death, as soon as it becomes evident to the brothers, 
the entire penance, equally divided among them, will be ac- 
cepted with great fervor, and however much it is, shall be 


gladly performed in a short space of time, observing all the 
various forms of penance. 


47. For building arrangements at Fonte Avellana, see Pierucci, Struttura 
131—199. 


48. Cf. Benedicti regula c. 6.41f., c. 38.5.107, c. 42.114f., c. 52.2.124, and 
C. 53.23f. and 138f. 


49. On which, see Excerpta ex veteribus liturgicis codicibus Fontavellanensibus 
(PL 151.920-931). 
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(30) These few words will suffice on how we presently live 
in this hermitage, so that from what has been briefly noted, 
one can understand what should be thought of those things I 
have passed over in silence. 


That Everyone Should Carefully Examine Himself and 
Then Act According to His Ability 

(31) And so, my dear brother, you should carefully note 
what I have shown you about the way of life our brothers 
lead. Gauge your strength in the balance of strict self- 
examination, so that whether you rise or fall in your estima- 
tion, you cannot lose your way completely through the tor- 
tuous turns as you constantly observe the signposts on this 
oft-trodden road. A painter, you know, places the picture to 
be copied before the sheet of parchment he is using, reducing 
everything to the size of the painting he holds in his hand, 
and composes his piece according to the lines of the borrowed 
work. You too should use the powers which the giver of heav- 
enly gifts has bestowed on you and put them to work, that 
you may know how much you will be compelled by necessity 
to lessen your effort, or how much through an increase of 
grace you can enlarge it. For while some easily spend the 
whole week in fasting, others find it difficult to fast for two 
days, but in so doing each gains equal merit; the stronger who 
performs greater deeds, and the weaker one, who by doing 
what he can, does not fail to do what is less. 

(32) Therefore, it is difficult to set a definitive and general 
rule for fasting, lest we appear to force the stronger ones to 
lessen their resolve to overachieve, or to prevent the weaker 
from applying their strength in attempting greater things. 
"For everyone has the gift God granted him, one this gift and 
another that.”°° We read of many of our ancient Fathers?! 
who even while living together in common did not observe a 
common rule of life. So everyone must gauge his own strength, 


50. 1 Cor 7.7; on the variants from the Vulgate, see Sabatier 3.678. 

51. Here one is reminded of early Eastern monachism, in which fast rules 
of communal living were not yet fixed; see Rufinus, Historia monachorum c. 
21f. (PL 21.443B—445B). 
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not foolishly deceiving himself and not cheating by pretend- 
ing to be weak, but checking himself as far as he is able by 
the law of sobriety and the rigor of abstinence. 


On How Strictly Some of the More Perfect Brothers Live 


(33) There are, moreover, some brothers here who follow a 
greatly different way of life from what I have written here 
and bind themselves severely to live by a much stricter law. 
Some, indeed, never drink wine or use wine vinegar in any 
way; others do not take eggs, milk, cheese, or lard. Many look 
down on a bed of matted reeds as something too soft, and 
are satisfied to rest on papyrus leaves, so that they also com- 
pletely refuse to lie on straw. Others lightly regard the harsh- 
est hairshirts as soft and delicate garments and wear iron 
corselets next to their skin. We have one brother here, who 
during the whole year is content to eat half the measure of 
bread, not only on ordinary days, but also on holy days and 
Sundays. For about a year and a half this same brother did 
not touch food five days a week, and was content to eat only 
on Sundays and Thursdays. But now he eats one cooked meal 
at 3:00 P.M. on Sunday and Thursday and completely by- 
passes the second. 

(34) There is also a brother, who out of love for continence 
and sobriety determined to abstain not only from fruit, but 
also from onions and leeks and all green vegetables. One 
brother every day during the two Lenten seasons lives on two 
handfuls of chick-peas, always on Thursdays eating only 
bread and now and then on Tuesdays. He also constantly 
wears an iron chain about his waist so as not to exceed this 
manner of frugal repast. 

(35) One of our old men confided to me that when he 
dined alone in his cell he did not eat his food quickly as his 
hunger demanded, but by hesitating and delaying, now and 
then, and that, one at a time, put crumbs rather than pieces 
of bread into his mouth, and thus by experiencing severe ne- 
cessity he tormented himself while nourishing his body. Thus 
his very food did not relax him but became instead a torture, 
and eating could rather be called exhaustion, since it did not 
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offer refreshing delight but painful punishment. "I repri- 
manded our young people for still being soft, and corrected 
them, moreover, with sharp reproach because they ate a 
quarter loaf of whole wheat bread a day, and at last succeeded 
in getting them to reduce that amount by half.” 

(36) Now this old man at that time wore an undergarment 
of iron, and from Sunday to Thursday took no food at all, 
and on the other three days of the week lived only on bread. 
We have another brother here, a young man who is still a 
novice, who customarily recites a whole psalter with arms 
outstretched,? lowering his tired arms after fifty psalms, but 
raising them again before he is even finished reciting the next 
psalm. There is another old man, already stooped with age, 
who chants two psalters with arms constantly extended, one 
of them with its canticles and litanies and many prayers, the 
other for the dead with nine readings from Scripture. 

(37) I will speak of another, but who will know whether he 
should believe my statement or not? But one can make light 
of it if human audacity reproves a person whom the highest 
Truth does not charge with lying. This same old man, named 
Dominic,** often spends a whole day and a night meditatively 
reciting the psalter nine times, and while so doing almost con- 
tinuously beats his naked body with scourges held in both 
hands. It should be noted that while he is so engaged he does 
not sleep day or night, but at times is on his knees and rests 
his head on the ground, and thus naked, he snatches a little 
sleep, and with that he is satisfied. At one time as we were 
engaged in friendly conversation, he confided to me that 
often as he recited these nine psalters, he could never com- 
plete a tenth. I know of a brother who admitted that while 
chanting he performed as many genuflections as there are 


52. This sentence seems to reflect the words of the “old man.” quoted 
here by Damian. 

53. On this occasion Damian seems to indicate that the brother prayed 
with his arms raised to heaven. Elsewhere (Letter 109) it appears that the 


arms were extended in the form of a cross. 
54. Itis uncertain whether this account about Dominic was in the original 


version of Letter 50. See Lucchesi, Clavis 66. 
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verses in a psalter and a psalter is said to contain about four 
thousand verses, as they assert who took pains to count them, 
(38) But I shall not continue with this any further, for I am 
afraid to offend those about whom I speak; and to live with 
those in whose effort I do not take part, makes me feel 
ashamed like an indolent man who is describing another's fer- 
vor. So I deem it proper to let these practices to strong and 
more perfect men, and with some amount of discretion to 
moderate those milder commands that were described above, 
I do this so that while the more vigorous are eager to drive 
through the high seas of virtue with powerful strokes of the 
oar, the weaker sort are not compelled to hug the shore and 
remain behind with their swift craft stuck in a sandbank. 


Here the Practice of Severe Fasting Is Moderated 


(39) Yet lest what I write appear to waver as if freed from 
our rule of law, I believe that every brother who remains in 
his cell can, with God's help, easily fast on bread and water 
three days a week the whole year long, both in summer and 
in winter, unless he is so sick that he must remain in bed. 
And since fasting on Saturday is also in authentic canonical 
tradition, it would not appear difficult for a brother also to 
defer his meal on Saturdays to 3:00 P.M., but that he eat only 
once that day, at which meal he is not forbidden to have wine 
and a cooked dish indulgently granted in this our disposition. 
This is the norm in summertime. But you know that from 
the thirteenth of September until the joyous feast of Faster 
we fast four days a week, but if one should at times experi- 
ence some disability on Saturdays, he will be allowed, also in 
winter, to temper his normal fast a bit by eating boiled leg- 
umes or edible roots, or also fruit. But if he partakes of one 
of these, he should not eat one of the others unless real ne- 
cessity should dictate. Finally, however, with the less coura- 
geous in mind, if it should be truly necessary, whatever is 


allowed in summertime may also be permitted with discretion 
on Saturdays during the winter time. 


(40) Also on feastdays which are celebrated in the winter 
season, about which I stated that we usually eat only once a 
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day, it is also allowed to take food twice a day as is eustemarit; 
done among cenobites, During the two Lenten periods, mor 

over, which precede Christmas and Easter, they may have a 
cooked meal on ‘Tuesdays and Thursdays, and on Sundays 
and principal feasts, including Thursdays, they may aly, 
drink wine.^5 In Lent the brothers should be satished with 
one cooked meal when they cat only once; but when they taye 
food twice a day, they shall have one for lunch and another 
for dinner. But during the rest of the year they may always 
have two. On Sundays and greater feasts, moreoy r, if sup 
plies allow, I would not deny also a third. 


Here the Care of the Sick Js Left 
to the Disposition of the Prior 

(41) I leave the care of the sick to the decision of the prior, 
in that he should judge the potential of cach one, and if he 
sees that it would be of benefit to any one, he will provide 
them with what they need. I am wholly in accord with what 
we read of the blessed Romuald, who often said to his disci- 
ples, "So long as any brother does not abandon his cell, he is 
even permitted with discretion to eat meat if it appears to be 
unavoidably necessary.” And he also added, “This is almost 
like leaving the hermitage and returning to the monastery, or 
like abandoning the monastic life and going back to the 
world.”°® Hence it is necessary that whoever is at the head of 
this eremitic fraternity should carefully examine the strength 
of each of the brothers and should supply what is needed 
according to each one’s ability. And, indeed, the best situation 
is had if all are strong enough to live according to the same 
regular norms; but if one or more perhaps are ill and do not 
have what they need, the prior's loving solicitude should qui- 
etly and secretly provide for them, so that those who are 
healthy should continue their rigorous discipline without be- 
coming envious. Nor is it necessary that what is done for one 


55. On the use of wine, see Damian, Letter 18 at n. 21 and Letter 10 


passim. 
56. On this relaxation of the rules regarding the use of meat, see Reindel, 


Briefe 2.105, n. 80. 
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should suddenly become the norm for all, since the same 
brother who today is in need of compassionate treatment may 
next week perhaps be much stronger and not require special 
care. For the Blessed Romuald himself, as his disciples used 
to sav, changed the weekly regimen in such a way that the 
brothers spent one week from Sunday to Sunday fasting on 
bread and water, and during the next he allowed them a 
cooked meal on Thursday. The solicitude of the prior should 
also extend to the lay brothers, determining how much they 
should fast. 


On the Norms of Sleep 


(42) In the matter of sleep, moreover, in some cases it is 
necessary to use moderate discretion rather than harsh sever- 
ity. Surely it is better to grant the body sleep with a certain 
tempered liberality, and afterwards to engage fervently in 
praising God, than to be dissolutely yawning the whole day 
and almost falling asleep. During the time of our recent pre- 
decessors it was not customary to sleep for a short period 
during the day. But now during summertime we take a siesta; 
for as I learned by experience, whatever progress is lost by 
sleeping during the day is offset by rising earlier at night and 
by more easily taking part in divine services. 

(43) But it should be noted that before gathering for night 
choir, either if it is still completely dark, or if the office for 
any reason appears to be difficult, one is allowed to go back 
to bed; but after the night office this is totally forbidden. And 
so, that this regular observance may more easily be main- 
tained, I have ordered that daily the signal? for the night 
office shall be given for the first time. Then, after the psalter 
is finished in its usual way, the signal will be repeated and we 
will perform the night office, so that about daybreak when we 
are particularly subject to drowsiness, we will stand and en- 
gage in chanting the canonical hours. God forbid that we 
should give in to sleep or laziness at the hour when our Re- 


57. I have translated conversi as ‘lay brothers,’ but Damian's exact meaning 
is unclear; see supra n. 96. 


58. See Blum, St. Peter Damian 124, n. 60. 
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deemer rose after destroying the reign of death, lest we be 
asleep when the physical sun is rising and our inner man 
should await the never setting light, and lest those mocking 
words should appear to apply to us, “His disciples came by 
night and stole the body while we were asleep.”* 

(44) We must, therefore, be on our guard not to yield to 
sleep at improper times, even for a moment. For if sleep 
should frequently creep up on us when we are seated or even 
standing, afterwards when we should wish to take our rest, 
sleep will be impossible. And thus sleep begets wakefulness, 
and wakefulness sleep, for he who is sleeping, is afterwards 
reluctantly awakened; and again he who stays awake for an 
extended period must necessarily go to sleep. Something like 
this often happens to those who are indiscreet in eating. 
Some are silly enough to complain endlessly that they cannot 
eat supper, but certainly their loss of appetite comes from 
eating too much for lunch. For if they had not exceeded the 
bounds of frugality at lunch, they would not have to turn up 
their noses at the evening meal. Therefore, if one is to eat his 
evening meal and soon afterwards go to sleep, he should eat 
frugally at lunch and not give in to idle napping. But I must 
not fail to mention that there are some who hurry to antici- 
pate their recitation of the psalms while it is still light, that 
they might sleep more quietly at night and loudly snore away 
in deep slumber till they have had their fill. Such are strictly 
forbidden to begin the psalms before they have said compline 
at the proper time. 


On Various Categories of Eremitic Discipline 


(45) Each brother will daily chant one psalter,® but if he 
wishes to add a psalter for the dead, it is left to his discretion 
whether he chants the entire psalter, a half, or even a third, 
or omits it altogether. In doing so he must remember to ob- 
serve the rules of psalmody, both for the living and for the 
dead, just as it is done in monasteries. On the four days on 
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which I have required fasting, they will observe silence, unless 
perhaps some necessity should dictate otherwise. But in the 
cells themselves they may never speak to anyone, unless they 
remain there in total seclusion, or also, if they live near the 
church. Nor should a brother ever presume to eat in his cell 
with another brother, whether from his own community or 
from some other, or to invite others to eat where it is not even 
allowed to confess to another brother in the vernacular. 

(46) If two brothers live together in a cell,®! one is always 
the superior and the other obeys in accord with the commands 
of the common prior. But if one of them is a novice, they have 
permission to converse once or twice a week after vespers; but 
after he ceases being a novice, they shall from then on put an 
end to their conversation. Going to and from their cells, as I 
said above, they shall always maintain silence. When the signal 
is given for the brothers to assemble, on hearing the signal, 
and as he grooms himself, no one is permitted to remain in 
his cell longer than it takes to recite five psalms. 

(47) A dutiful brother will be careful not to damage or 
thoughtlessly handle things that are assigned to his necessary 
use, or any other equipment such as garments, tools, dishes, 
or similar things. He should be especially cautious in handling 
our Sacred Books, so that he never puts his hands on the 
letters, never allows them to be soiled by smoke or to reek of 
odors from the fire. He should place the things that are 
needed every day close by, so that when he is required to use 
them he need not frequently get up to fetch them. Excessive 
moving about is also to be avoided, so as not to walk aimlessly 
in his cell. Whoever wishes, moreover, may wear shoes in his 
cell. 

(48) I do not require any of the brothers to engage in pros- 
trations, the use of the discipline, or slapping his hand on the 
ground, or in praying with arms extended, or in other prac- 
tices of holy fervor? but rather think that these things are 


61. See John of Lodi, Vita c. 4 (PL 144.120CD). 
62. For the translation of metanea, disciplina, and palmatae, see John of 
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not adapted to all the brothers, and so it seems more proper 
and more liberal that in these matters one be given an option 
rather than prescribe them by definitive legislation. Each 
month they should shave their heads,® excepting the two 
Lenten seasons, during which they should also not wash their 
heads. If they are in good health they may not bathe.“ I have 
ordained these things with such a measure of mild discretion 
after removing all rigor and austerity, so that a brother who 
is solicitous for his salvation will not dread this live-giving 
order, and still if he performs these tasks he may be fully 
confident in the mercy of Almighty God. Consequently, this 
rule must remain in force after my death, for while I am alive 
I will not, with God's help, allow the customs here established 
to be diminished. 


On the Practice of Obedience 


(49) One must be especially careful not to depreciate the 
obligation of obedience under the guise of leading a hermit's 
life; rather he should bind himself the more firmly under the 
law of obedience to the degree that he is aware how greatly 
this way of life exceeds the rule of the cenobites. For it fre- 
quently happens that a brother is directed to leave one cell 
for another and is not allowed to take with him any of the 
equipment that he had made with his own hands. Often as we 
seek to live quietly in seclusion, we are forced to leave here to 
perform our work. At times the keys to the doors of the cells 
are removed, and for a long period of time are not returned 
except on Sundays. Now and then when planning to follow a 
strict regimen in eating, we are forced to live more mildly; 
and on the other hand, when we would wish to eat we are 
compelled to fast. Often a brother is commanded to travel 
some distance, guiding the pack animals, and frequently he 
is sent to the market to buy or sell. Now these and all other 
tasks which are commanded by the prior should be carried 
out with such patience and humility, as if they were ordained 


63. Damian is here à bit more strict than other monastic legislators. See 
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by God himself, Indeed, obedience * recommends our good 
deeds and atones for the sins of negligence s, 

(50) Therefore, if our seclusion and penitential life are to 
bear fruit, they should always be seasoned: with the salt of 
salutary obedience; and whatever branches of good works ou; 
life should produce, they must always proceed from the root 
of obedience. 


That Only a Few Items Have Been Described, 
Because the Cell Itself Is a Better 
Teacher of Those Who Continuously Live Here 
(51) I have not described in detail all the precepts of this 
institute, but have purposely omitted many items which in the 
course of time came to mind. For whatever is said in the Rule 
of St. Benedict, in the life of the Fathers or in their regulations 
and collations, everything, I think, pertains to our discipline, 
and to put them all together here seems to me superfluous. 
To this | might add, that the cell itself and living here for any 
length of time are an efficacious instructor of one who per- 
severes in this life, and in time clarifies situations which it is 
impossible to explain in words. Hence, out of many things I 
have selectively and briefly discussed only a few, for greater 
knowledge of this holy discipline I have left to experience in 
the cell. If only a brother will persevere in his cell, it will more 
fully instruct him in our entire mode of living. 


On the Struggle with Our Own Thoughts 


(52) Now let me say a few words about what goes on in our 
mind, so that I might inform him who struggles with his own 
thoughts in this spiritual combat how to use certain invincible 
weapons in this fight with the devil. In the first place, then, 
my son, when you prepare for hand to hand combat with the 
hidden enemy, try to secure your mind by carefully guarding 
it against the surprise attack of every suggestion; and just as 
you promptly cast into the fire all filth and dirt falling from 
your hands when you work, so you should commend your 
mental activity to God. And since he is a consuming fire, hand 
over to him for burning all the outcroppings of your heart, 
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always remembering this saying of the Apostle, "Cast all your 
cares On him, for you are his charge. ™ And also recall the 
words of the prophet, "Commit your thoughts to the Lord, 
and he will sustain you." Neither of these two things should 
be wanting to you as you valiantly take up the fight: first, that 
you vigilantly resist the entry of all tempting ideas, and that 
you try to eliminate them if they have already entered, For it 
is casicr to break up a hostile group in the forecourt than to 
throw them out if they have already gained access. It is safer 
to stand guard at the door than to force thern to retreat once 
they have entered the house. 

(53) So you should view temptation as if it were a serpent. 
If a serpent is promptly driven away from the door, all will be 
well, no harm is donc, and nothing inside is polluted. But if 
once it gains admission, even though afterwards we use every 
cffort to get rid of it, at least something of its poison or of its 
scaly skin, no matter how small, will remain. Therefore, be 
always on guard at the outset to withstand budding tempta- 
tion, armed and ready for battle, and dash the small begin- 
nings of your thoughts on the rock which is Christ.*” Often 
take advice from one who knows by experience. Frequently I 
allowed temptation to enter just as if I were thinking it over, 
at first just making a deal with myself that I would get rid of 
it as soon as possible. But even though afterwards I expelled 
this suggestion by confessing it, though I punished mvself by 
doing penance, I do not know how long it was till I was free 
of some of the after effects of this pollution; and nghtlv so, 
for if at first we voluntarily deceive ourselves with idle imag- 


inings, we will later be disturbed by the sharp pricks of a biting 
conscience. 


On Overcoming Gluttony 
(54) And since gluttony is the first vice that is likely to attack 
eginners with the weapons of its allurements, vou should 
zealously strike at this beast, armed with the sword of conün- 
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ence. It will suggest that vou eat more than you should;** with 
the bridle to your body in hand, never allow yourself to be 
completely satisfied. Perhaps it will prompt you to desire fan- 
cier food; vou should recall where food goes after it has served 
its purpose. If we properly pay attention to both of these, it 
would be almost as mad to long for luxurious food as it is to 
imagine toilet tissue® along with the food falling into the ces- 
spit. Now both notions are equally laughable, for just as this 
image does not any more effectively clean away the filth of 
evacuation, so too man's stomach does not distinguish fine 
food from the coarser kind. The mouth, moreover, along with 
gluttony experiences the flavor of food, but neither can enjoy 
it for long, for when food is chewed it quickly passes into the 
stomach. And so in turn, gluttony by which we taste food, 
experiences the flavor only momentarily, and in the stomach 
where taste is absent, it is preserved over a lengthy period. 
But the devil looks about for food that we will consider more 
tempting. After placing it before us, he advises us to hold on 
to it that he might enhance our gluttony, that is, while we are 
not disposed to give it to anyone else, and as we await the 
proper time for eating, our mind in the meanwhile becomes 
a place for meditating on drunkenness and on overflowing 
kettles of food. 

(55) So that you might be rid of the cause of this vexation, 
throw aside whatever is a disservice, and at once your thoughts 
will rise, freed of the burden that oppresses them. Some peo- 
ple who have no desire for more dainty food, relax the check 
on their eating by using impetuous liberty under the pretence 
of increased fasting or of fasting they will later increase. But 
it is clear that this kind of intemperate eating burdens the 
body without increasing its strength, dulls the senses, induces 
sluggishness and begets drowsiness, and while flatulence causes 
them frequently to belch and break wind, their bloated con- 
dition, or as I might put it, their healthy listlessness makes it 
impossible to concentrate on prayer or chanting. Therefore, 
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if you are looking for energy from taking food. never eat to 
excess, since what is good for the body is also conducive to 
bodily strength. 

(56) Also be content with few and poor garments. Accustom 
yourself, then, to putting on light and very little clothing. That 
which calls for much difficulty in the beginning becomes al- 
most natural as you grow accustomed to it, and the inconve- 
nience of cold weather is more easily borne. The poor con- 
dition of his clothing and the scarceness of food completely 
expel avarice from the heart of a monk. Why should 1 desire 
that which food and clothing cannot provide? And so bare- 
footedness, scanty clothing, a hard bed, rough hair shirts, 
drinking water, eating stew, and similar things, while as be- 
ginners we dread them with a certain amount of fear. once 
we have endured them through long practice, we consider 
them quite easy and tolerable. For frequent use softens harsh- 
ness and habit recommends severity. 


On Discernment of Thoughts 


(57) You should usually also not burden yourself by ever 
stating as certain what you are going to attempt or do, but 
rather, if you are trying to please God, vou should plan vour 
actions conditionally and suspend judgment in view of the will 
of God. Therefore design what vou are about to do publicly, 
so that you carefully keep in mind God's will according to his 
disposition. Thus if your effort breaks down in the face of 
some intervening difficulty, your purpose will at once take 
note of the decrees of divine providence. Amid the flood of 
thoughts that try to overwhelm vou, consider vour mind to be 
some sort of net that will hold proper ideas as if thev were 
fish, allowing idle notions to flow through and escape like o 
many abominable crawling creatures. Trv to understand vour 
thoughts and give close attention. not only to whatever might 
come to mind, but also to their source. Listen to what I sav: 
It often happens that the wicked enemy conjures up past sins 
that you might again take pleasure in them; frequent the 
divine spirit does the same, that in tears you might experience 
compunction; and since one and the same thing ends up in 
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different results, almost always an uncautious mind will be 
unaware of what is happening. Often good thoughts that plan 
works of devotion are inspired by the good spirit, and the 
crafty devil pretends to be their author so that good will not 
emerge, because by this deception the mind thinks they were 
suggested by the evil spirit. At other times when we are recit- 
ing the psalms, we are violently attacked by the devil with 
thoughts about some duty to be performed. Thus while our 
mind thinks it is planning something good, we allow our eyes 
to wander and do not understand what we are reciting. 

(58) We should not forget that when we chant, we are of- 
fering to God a sacrifice of praise. But pestilent spirits, like 
harpies, fly about this sacrifice, and by inducing evil thoughts 
befoul it as if they were attacking it with a kind of excrement, 
or certainly disrupt it, as if by infesting it with temptations 
they can hinder us from praying. But as sacrifices cannot pla- 
cate God if they are stolen from us, so also those which have 
been defiled cannot be pleasing to the author of purity. Hence 
we must be equally on our guard not to abandon our sacrifice 
by finding pleasure in temptations, or by allowing the enemy 
to attack and contaminate it by the contagion of filthy thoughts. 
Whether you are engaged in meditating on the Scriptures, or 
are intent on performing any task, frequently have recourse 
to prayer, and while bodily prostrate on the ground, raise your 
mind to heaven. This is done so that temptation may leave us 
alone, and that unseemly drowsiness, caused by lengthy sit- 
ting, may not burden our eyes. But do not lie there too long, 
because then the devil, as the mind is at ease, is quick to attack 
us more fiercely with his temptations and to furnish phantas- 
magoric imaginings mixed with sleep. For as soon as the hid- 
den enemy sees our eyelids begin to droop, he at once fires 
an arrow of evil thoughts into the weary soul. It is then that 
the cunning spirit finds an opportunity of harming us when, 
by watching our eyes, he catches us lowering our guard. Fre- 
quently as you pray, extend your arms in the form of a cross, 
so that as you attempt to express the figure of this life-giving 
symbol, you may more readily find forgiveness from him who 
was crucified. 
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That in Every Mental Conflict You Should Think of the Grave 


(59) In every struggle with titillating pleasure, try always to 
evoke the memory of the grave. Should anger perhaps savage 
the mind, turn your eyes at once to the grave. You will soon 

ut aside all bitterness, for wherever human fury tries to 
reach, the foreseeing mind has already anticipated it. Should 
the spirit of pride make you haughty, turn your thoughts to 
the grave. For at that point we will certainly suppress our stiff- 
necked conceit when we recall that we are but dust and ashes, 
since it is written, "What have you to be proud of, dust and 
ashes?" ? Should you burn with the flames of envy, also look 
to the grave and learn that we who so quickly leave this life, 
uselessly envy others their temporal goods. Should you be 
aflame with lustful desires, let the grave teach you how quickly 
the virility of the human body fades away, and how extrava- 
gant it is for our corruptible flesh to lie on a bed of pleasure, 
when resting in a house of horrors can be momentarily ex- 
pected. 

(60) When the sensual desire to eat excessively entices you, 
meditate at once on the grave; for as we cause our bodies to 
grow fat by delicate and tender nourishment, we undoubtedly 
provide food for worms. And thus the more we eat, the more 
there are that can feast on us, and when we sensually feed our 
stomach, we nourish our ungrateful guests with luxurious 
food. 

(61) Should you be incited to avarice, hasten at once to the 
grave and there be eager to learn that it is vain for us to 
accumulate great riches in this mortal life, since the road we 
travel will in a brief moment come to an end. Does drowsiness 
or a tendency to sleep disturb you, let the grave remind vou 
now to be on the lookout for eternal reward, where vou will 
surely find your rest without need for further compensation. 
For as you await the eternal rest of the jovs of heaven, vou 
will be only too glad to contend for the moment with vour 
own sluggishness and sloth. 
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(62) When you think about the glamor of splendid clothes, 
turn your eyes to the grave and remind yourself how foolish 
they are who eagerly adorn this worthless bit of dust with 
ostentatious garments. Such people cover clay with gold and 
clothe filth in elegant attire, because they do not understand 
the true adornment of the spiritual man. Should vain glory 
perhaps attempt to exalt you, look to the grave and be aware 
how all human glory is terminated. “All mankind is grass and 
all its glory is like flowering grass.”7! Does your tongue long 
to abandon itself in idle or scurrilous words? Let the grave 
come to mind, and as it restrains you from serious sins, so too 
let it keep you from idle or lighthearted chatter. There you 
will skillfully learn how worthwhile it is to turn away from all 
the vain things of this life. And, lest I hold you any longer 
with a lengthy recital of other items, may real concern not 
abandon you at the moment of conflict, so that you may 
promptly turn your attention to meditation on the grave. As 
you stand there remembering that you are unclean and lowly 
dust, you should not arrogantly lift your head against your 
Creator. For as you are aware that you will surely die, you will 
show the vices that assail you that you are now just as good 
as dead. Be also on your guard when you are alerted to the 
presence of evil thoughts, that with thumb extended you 
quickly make the sign of the cross over your heart. For as the 
symbol of the holy cross” is printed on your body, the inner 
man is at once incited to use all its strength to fight against 
these vicious thoughts. And thus the mind, unfurling as it 
were the banner of triumph, will manfully engage its enemies 
and will drive them away from your house while they are still 
detained at the door. 


Private Confession 


(63) But if ever you should sin in thought or in deed while 
you are in your cell, because of which your stricken conscience 
should ever so little disturb you, and you are unable to go to 
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confession or break the rule of rigorous silence, you should 
in the meantime confess to our Lord Jesus Christ and pledge 
yourself to future confession in these words: "Lord Jesus 
Christ,” eternal pontiff and servant of the saints, priest of the 
true tabernacle according to the order of Melchisedech, who 
offered the holy and spotless lamb of your own body as a life- 
giving victim to God the Father and as a sweet sacrifice for 
our sins, and thus once a year, not without shedding your 
blood, entered the Holy of Holies, that is, into heaven itself 
to appear before the Father, I confess to you that I committed 
this sin which cannot be hidden from the eyes of your majesty. 
And so, because of this and because of my other innumerable 
grave sins, I am unworthy to lift my unhappy eyes to heaven 
or to enter your Holy Church, or even to speak your blessed 
and glorious name with my polluted lips. Wherefore, with 
tears I beg your boundless mercy, who deigned to die for 
sinners like me, that in your clemency you forgive my sin and 
grant that I may experience true and fruitful sorrow." 


Another Form of Confession 

(64) But if you should still ask how you might confess when 
you are alone at the first hour of the morning or at the close 
of the day, you could say the following: "I, miserable and un- 
happy man, confess to God and to you, holy and glorious 
Virgin Mary, and to all the saints of God, that through my 
own fault I have sinned grievously by pride, suggestion, plea- 
sure, consent, in thought, word, and deed. Wherefore, I be- 
seech you, most loving mother of God, and all you saints and 
chosen ones of God, in your goodness to pray for me, a mis- 
erable sinner. With all your intercession may Almighty God 
have mercy on me, forgive all my sins, deliver me from all 
evil, preserve, encourage, and strengthen me in every good 
work, and may God free me from the chains of all my sins, 


and may Christ, the Son of God, bring me to life everlasting. 
Amen." 


73. Cf. Heb 5.10, 6.20, 8.2. 
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That Tears and Contemplation Are Most Helpful 
in Lightening the Eremitic Life 

(65) By all means and with every effort you should try to 
achieve the gift of tears’! and the perfection of contemplation. 
This will not only be profitable in acquiring a higher place in 
the kingdom of heaven, but it will also provide that in the life 
you now lead, all dread of stern austerity will be dissipated, 
and that every severity and affliction that seems so bitter will 
be turned into sweetness. When love takes the place of fear, 
and freedom slavery, then necessity is turned into desire, and 
by the unspeakable fire of charity, whatever until then seemed 
harsh and unfeeling will become sweet and agreeable. More- 
over, when the people of Israel were living in the vast wilder- 
ness,” when, too, they could not then return to Egypt and, 
still shackled with their sins, had not yet entered the promised 
land, they were forced to bear the irksomeness of work and 
of travelling and the lack of many necessities of life. So too, 
anyone who has already despised the benighted lack of re- 
straint of this world, but still does not aspire to the heights of 
perfection because he is held fast by cowardice and listlessness, 
is compelled to bear many difficulties from hardship and la- 
bor. And thus as he stands between both conditions, he does 
not receive the least consolation from the good things of this 
life, and is not yet worthy to enjoy the light of heavenly con- 
templation. He has obviously turned away his eyes from the 
world he has abandoned, and is not yet able to see the light 
that he seeks. He no longer has secular pleasures with which 
he can be happy, and does not savor the spiritual joy toward 
which he does not hurry with genuine fervor. 

(66) Wherefore, you must use every effort to reach perfec- 
tion, or you will have to put up with many calamities and 
temptations. It is surely a burden to do military service at the 
royal court, but after attaining the favor of the king, you find 
yourself standing familiarly at his side, frequently entering his 
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chamber, present at his audiences, conversing with him and 
taking part in his private councils. Then all this military effort 
becomes sweet and pleasant, and this restless job is thought 
to be quite peaceful and agreeable, in that you work without 
effort, are unworried in your task, and move about without 
disturbance. 

(67) Be quick, therefore, to destroy all affection for sin, so 
that when you are admitted to the king’s chamber, you may 
join him as one of the family, and your mental powers may 
the more freely be directed to the author of light, where the 
darkness of your imagination and idle thoughts will be no 
obstacle. It often happens when we are besieged by many 
temptations, that by turning our thoughts to God's goodness 
we are suddenly caught up in contemplation. And thus, peer- 
ing into his lodging, as it were, we behold the magnificent 
glory of the king through hidden cracks while, as our body 
remains outside, we endure gusty winds and raging rain- 
storms. So too it seems that only our eyes are allowed to enjoy 
the delights of the king, while our other members are exposed 
to the wild and furious tempest. Therefore, that the burdens 
of our journey may be lightened, we must turn our eves to 
our peaceful home in heaven. Then everything we undertake 
becomes easy if we always keep before our eves the goal to- 
ward which we are hurrying. This too is of no litte value in 
lifting the weight of eremitical severity from our shoulders. if 
for a time we should punish ourselves by taking less food, 
enduring thirst and certain other practices that go against the 
flesh. For when afterwards we return to what we normally do, 
the customary rule will seem to be an indulgent relief, and 
after eating a bit, our body will consider it a great blessing 
that something was added to that with which it was formerly 
satisfied. 


How One Can Acquire the Gift of Tears 
(68) Now, since I have been saying that we should often be 
moved to tears, let me briefly indicate how one can attain this 
gift, insofar as its author will allow. If vou should wish to 
experience copious tears and not just drv eved sorrow, vou 
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must not only avoid the bustle of worldly affairs, but also fre- 
quently refrain from speaking with your brothers. Cut off all 
cares and worries over what is happening about you, and be 
quick to remove them as so much rubble and as obstacles 
blocking the vent through which the fountain may gush forth. 
As water coming from the depths gathers in an underground 
cavern, but does not spout forth because of some obstruction, 
so too in the human heart, if we take into account the depths 
of God's wisdom, sorrow is born, but does not emerge in a 
flood of tears. If the impediment of worldly cares stands in 
the way, sadness is indeed the source of tears, but that the 
artery of this fountain may vent profusely, take care to remove 
the obstacles of all secular interests. And I will not pass over 
what I have often learned from experience: the very zeal for 
spiritual things, the direction of those committed to our 
charge, the correction of sinners, engaging in preaching; 
these and similar matters, even though they are sacred and 
certainly commanded by God's authority, are without doubt 
recognized impediments to tears. 

(69) Hence, if you wish in your holy purpose to arrive at 
the gift of tears, you must restrain yourself not only in worldly 
affairs, but at times place a curb on taking part in certain 
spiritual practices. Also rid your heart of malice, anger, and 
hate, and other vicious plagues, lest while your accusing con- 
science forcefully reprimands you, your spirit should be de- 
prived of the moisture from this internal dew and grow weak 
because of arid fear, as Scripture says, "Men will wither away 
with terror.” A reputation for sanctity and a conscience that 
IS witness to our innocence water a pure spirit with streams 
of heavenly grace, and melt it to tears, soften the hardness of 
an uncultivated heart, and open the way for profuse weeping. 
Therefore let your conscience be pure, clean, and bright, let 
it be sincere, unleavened, and undefiled by any stain of spir- 
itual wantonness, so that when compunction of heart is at the 
point of breakthrough, the obstacle of an accusing conscience 
will not stand in the way, nor will the cold of deserving fear 
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enclose an anxious heart, and the water of our tears will not 
flow because it has been turned to ice, even though fear of 
sin at times will produce the tears of compunction. 

(70) But it is one thing to have servile fear, quite another to 
possess spiritual grace by which we offer plump victims to Cod 
on the altar of a contrite heart, and burn a rich sacrifice that 
gives off a pleasant and salutary odor. But if this grace of the 
Holy Spirit is lacking, even though one tries to lift up his mind 
to heavenly glory, even though he should recall the pains of 
hell or his past sins, or even remember the mysteries of the 
Lord's passion, tears will not break forth on their account if 
sins demanding our attention harden our innermost heart. 
Like a prudent and busy farmer you should constantly till your 
soil, furrow the field of your heart and of your body with the 
plow of holy discipline, harrow the hard earth and strive to 
pull up the weeds of sin, and thus you will be prepared each 
day, with eyes intent on heaven, to await the downpour of rain 
from above. For the supreme judge, that hidden supervisor, 
“who stands outside our wall, peeping in at the windows, 
glancing through the lattice,"7 even though for a time he may 
withhold the water his providence bestows, if he thus observes 
you diligently at work and on your guard, he will soon water 
his field with a generous rain of his own grace. And thus the 
land will be adorned with various blossoms of virtue, so that 
what once lay uncultivated and sterile will be rich and fruitful 
with an abundant harvest of grain. 


That One Should Persevere in the Kind of Life 
He Once Took Up, and That Sin Does not 
Permit Us to Grow in Virtue 
(71) Wherefore, persevere in the type of life you once began 
and doggedly carry on, lest, which God forbid, you appear to 
be false to your own self by playing a theatrical role. Do not 
follow the example of Icarus,?? a poor flier who at first reached 
good altitude, but then by losing his wings and beginning his 
fall, plunged into the depths of the sea because of his incon- 


77. Cant 2.9. 
78. On Icarus, see Hyginus, Fabula 40; Isidore, Etym. 13.16.8. 
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stancy and unbridled freedom, lest perhaps, as it is said, your 
faltering changeableness may cause you to show different col- 
ors. Rather let your seriousness demonstrate that you are al- 
ways the same. Be true, therefore, to what you have begun 
and adhere to the line of your accustomed life style, lest by 
varying your mode of living you appear as someone always 
new. Rather let the normal practice of the established rule 
strengthen the base of holy constancy, so that the observance 
of longstanding custom may sweeten what human frailty 
would abhor as something totally harsh and bitter. At all times 
show that you are conspicuous for virtue and clothed, if I may 
put it so, in the uniform of sanctity to which no patch of vice 
whatever has been sewn. It would seem disgraceful and ridic- 
ulous if you were clad in purple garments, silk stockings, and 
gilded shoes, and only your cap of shabby ram skin among all 
this finery showed that you were a peasant. 

(72) This is what I am trying to say: since by your rigid 
fasting, your observance of silence, and the roughness of your 
garments you imitate Anthony, you should not play Demo- 
critus?? by your lighthearted laughter or the urbanity of your 
elegant speech. "Can there be a pact between the temple of 
God and the idols of the heathen? Can light consort with 
darkness? Can God agree with Belial?"*? “A little leaven leav- 
ens all the dough."*! Therefore, may the field of your spirit 
be filled with a rich crop of virtue, so that through negligence 
thorns and briars may never grow wild. On the one hand, may 
your upright life edify those who observe you, and on the 
other, by committing sin may it not, like a battering ram, cause 
the building to totter. Therefore, be dignified when you walk, 
proper in your speech, slow to anger, and quick to forgive 
those who repent. In all things be an example of the highest 
virtue and, as one might say, always demonstrate that you are 
well-turned and well-rounded; so that as you are now pounded 


79. In Isidore, Etym. 8.9.2, Democritus appears as a magician; in 17.1.1 
as an author writing about rustic affairs. 
8o. 2 Cor 6.14-16. 81. 1 Cor 5.6. 
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by the hammer of discipline and polished with the file of pen- 
ance and spiritual combat, afterwards without ringing and 
clanging you may be set into the rank of fired stones. 


On How the Prior of the Hermitage Should Conduct Himself 

(73) Since, therefore, in keeping my writing brief I have in 
one way or another described how a hermit should live, it now 
becomes my task at the end of this work to add a few words 
also on the quality of the prior®? of the hermits. We should 
not consider this order of things distorted, if he, who is to be 
first by reason of his office, should, as the Rule is explained, 
be placed last, since he must first live the same Rule before he 
becomes the superior, and as he presides over government 
must show himself to be the least of all. Be careful, therefore, 
that the prior of the hermits is not chosen from the monastic 
order, even though he appear prudent and learned or even 
well-informed about regular discipline. For this reason a 
brother should be chosen who is deeply religious, who from 
the very beginning has learned to struggle with evils of the 
spirit; one who can infer from his own knowledge the battle 
that others must wage, and as one who is familiar with combat, 
will recognize in his own conscience what he might hear from 
one who confides in him. 

(74) Therefore, prior, if I may address you as one with 
whom I am well acquainted, since by your office you are above 
others, you should also, if possible, surpass them by the way 
you live. It is truly a vivid and powerful sermon for your 
disciples, if in providing food for others the provider remains 
steadfast in rigorous fasting. He preaches best about night- 
time prayer who, after a long period spent in chanting, gives 
the signal to awaken the brothers. It is most eloquent to rec- 
ommend silence if we ourselves curb our tongue. He who 
demeans himself by wearing torn clothes can profitably speak 
of poor garments. He who in fine attire stands out like a rich 


82. See A. Giabbani, L'eremo, vita e spiritualità eremitica nel monachesimo ca- 
maldolese primitivo (1945), 48 and 121; Benedicti regula c. 2.21-29. 
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man, preaches in vain with John about camel's hair.* One who 
avenges an injury is not very persuasive when speaking of 
patience. One who is eager to hoard money will hardly put 
out the fires of avarice in the hearts of others. He who seizes 
every opportunity for travel holds a sorry discussion on the 
rule of staying at home. But one who spends long years in his 
cell, makes of his whole body a tongue that will praise stability, 
and when his mouth is silent, his mute members are eloquent 
because they call out in more varied ways. 

(75) Let your life, moreover, serve as a witness, for it must 
speak of your hidden good deeds for the edification of the 
brothers and be able to cleanse your reputation of any devious 
suspicion. Conduct your flock to level ground, but while there 
the prudent shepherd will point out to them the mountains, 
so that as they ascribe it to your administration when they live 
somewhat more relaxed, and to the authority of the Fathers 
when they hear of stricter measures, they will more easily be 
prepared to climb to the heights of perfection. He should be 
ashamed to allow them to live dull and obscure lives in the 
lowlands, when it comes to their attention that others before 
them often nobly moved about in the highlands. To those who 
proceed along the proper way show yourself to be their equal, 
but be zealous in using vigorous discipline on those who stray. 
If you would in conscience remain pure and innocent, do not 
lay aside the rod of reprimand. But you should so resort to 
words of correction that the sweetness of brotherly love is 
evident in your demeanor. As the hawk simply flies away from 
the hand of the hunter on its way to catch birds, so you should 
speak with indignation, without you yourself experiencing in- 
dignation. An arrow, indeed, wounds the person who is struck 
by it, but the bow that delivered it knows nothing of blood. It 
should be noted, however, that a fragile disposition to perse- 
vere in the hermitage is easily broken, even though only an 
occasion for slight injury occurs. For a heavy load will be laid 
aside with just minor deliberation, if only our shoulders that 
bear it can somehow be persuaded. 


83. Cf. Matt 3.4; Mark 1.6. 
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(76) It is easy, therefore, for one to leave the community 
when daily everyone suffers from lack of food and only rarely 
is told to take all that he wants. Hence one must use moder- 
ation in applying strict rules, lest the added harshness of se- 
vere correction overwhelm those who are weakened by private 
penance. Whenever you are citing an example of someone 
who is performing heroically, withhold his name if he belongs 
to the community; but if he is someone outside our hermitage, 
you may say who it is. It is more effective to use recent 
examples* rather than older ones, and it causes great shame 
and embarrassment if, in striving to lead a holy life, our her- 
mits find themselves inferior to holy men living at the same 
period. Seeing that only high-mindedness strengthened these 
other men, latter-day weakness does not excuse those who 
come after. 


That One Who Leaves the World Should 
Be Converted in the Hermitage 

(77) When one wishes to convert to the eremitical life after 
living in the world,*5 do not, in keeping with what I said above, 
advise him to act like a novice in a monastery, but if his ded- 
ication appears true and sincere, introduce him to life in the 
hermitage that he is seeking. Sorry to say, many monasteries 
have become so lax, that those who leave them are found to 
be worse than those recently rescued from the waves after 
shipwreck in the world. Certainly, one can easily impress an 
clean metal the device that makes it money; but after the com 
has been falsified, it is difficult to convert it to honest currency. 

(78) The doors should, therefore, be opened to one omma 
from the world, so that as he arrives he can be swamped hte 
a clean piece of metal. When he enters his cell, he should 
at once be allowed to practice every customary regulauon. be: 
he should seek for these things over a longer period of ame: 
for what is difficult to find, one values more dearlv. Late. 


84. Here, certainly, we have the reason why Damian frequenth ces 2x- 
amples of contemporary eremitical heroes. 
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however, all restrictions on his holy purpose should be relaxed, 
and he may undertake any heavy task his heart might suggest, 
so that in this first spiritual fervor he might attempt to move 
on a higher path, which later he may be ashamed to abandon. 
What once he undertook when he was a novice he should keep 
before his eyes as a model, so that if he never comes to higher 
things, he would blush to forsake at least those which he then 


tried to do. 


How One Should Be Advised Who Comes 
to the Hermitage from the Monastery 
(79) If, before entering the hermitage, an applicant for- 
merly followed the monastic life, one should with modest 
disapproval criticize certain useless practices of monastic dis- 
cipline, such as the unnecessary clamor of bells, the excessive 
singing of hymns, the ornamental décor, and other similar 
things.?? Indeed, one should properly belittle them, disparage 
without condemning them, referring to the words of the Apos- 
tle, “In Christ Jesus circumcision is nothing, uncircumcision 
is nothing; the only thing that counts is new creation.”®* And 
again, “The Most High does not live in houses made by 
men."5? And this saying written to the Hebrews, "The training 
of the body does bring limited benefit, but the benefits of 
patience are without limit."9? Therefore, using this and similar 
evidence, depreciate the monastic order by moderately taking 
it to task, so that as the structure of his former life is destroyed 
in the mind of the listener, the edifice of solitary living that is 
here described may be built up, and that for the future he 
may bravely equip himself to stand firm, where up to now he 
thought of himself as lying idle. 
(80) But if after long struggles in carrying out his tasks, 
after subduing the desires of his tortured flesh he still sees 
himself beating down certain sins like so many enemies, he 


86. For withdrawal from the monastery to the hermitage, see Blum, St. 
Peter Damian 127; Pierucci, La vita eremitica 76f. 

87. See J. Leclercq, S. Pierre Damien 55f. 

88. Gal 6.15. 89. Acts 7.48. 

go. 1 Tim 4.8. 
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will begin to despise the intemperate deeds of the past and 
hold in higher esteem the means that are now at hand. We 
should then praise the work of the cenobites and refer to the 
glory of God whatever they do in their form of life, and cite 
the sacrifices that flow from salutary obedience, so that as we 
commend the profession of the common life, we may abolish 
any arrogant opinion of solitary living that unawares, per- 
haps, has risen among us. Nor should we grow haughty as 
though we were privileged to lead a more perfect life,” since 
perhaps our style of living does not equal that of some at a 
lower level whose humility causes them to arrive at greater 
achievements. We should be advised when perhaps we have 
something urgent to do, that like some cenobites we should 
not therefore hurry up our chanting of the psalms, and thus 
perversely try to abandon chanting for other duties, as if 
trying to swim away from the sea to reach the shore. The 
crafty devil incites spiritual anxiety, but the prince of peace 
seeks out the quiet and humble soul where it takes its rest. 
While we are chanting, we should answer the adversary spirit 
who suggests marvelous deeds: "While I am occupied here, I 
have a task to perform," and then remain quiet. If afterwards 
you find it necessary, you may speak of it. 

(81) But if he still insists on attacking you and remains ob- 
stinate, put your curse on both what he suggests and on him 
who made the suggestion. Also use threats that will terrify 
him by saying, "Let me alone, you miserable creature, and 
remember the fearful day of judgment when you will rightly 
be damned to burn forever in the avenging flames." This sort 
of terror is most useful in winning the battle and in putting 
the clever devil to flight. For this reason, after reciting the 
prayers of exorcism,?? by ecclesiastical tradition one always 
added, “He who is to come to judge the living and the dead, 
and to try the world by fire"; that when the evil spirit is struck 
down by such a fearful attack, he may in terror be driven 


91. See J. Leclercq, S. Pierre Damien 62, 143. 
92. See Excerpta de veteribus liturgicis codicibus Fontavellanensibus (PL 
151.912ff.). 
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from this creature of God. Therefore, skillfully instruct your 
comrades to use these and similar weapons, and as their leader 
teach them always to fight together against their enemy. 


On How Patient the Prior Ought to Be 


(82) Obviously, since you should be possessed of all virtues, 
placed as you are over others to exemplify these virtues, strive 
earnestly to be patient, and through patience to overcome all 
obstacles. Let patience show that you are as hard as stone, 
even as impossible to cut as a diamond. For a diamond cuts a 
figure on other stones, but at the same time totally resists 
being cut by any other hard substance.?? Your spirit, moreover, 
will not be stamped with the form of any alien stone if it is 
not disturbed by any foe that attacks it. Rather, it will impress 
its character on others, for when something untoward occurs, 
with sweetness of heart and tranquility of mind it will convert 
this evil into something profitable. Only rarely or not at all 
should you assemble a chapter of all the hermits where, after 
prostration, you should not accuse yourself of faults, but of 
your own accord with truly humble authority beg to be sub- 
jected to the discipline. If you perceive that your own feelings 
have been hurt, or those of any other brother who opposes 
you, do not rest, as the case might be, until you have tried to 
heal the wound either by correction, or appeasement, or even 
by accepting a penance. I have spoken at length about the 
office of prior, because I have no doubt that under the guid- 
ance of God's grace every advancement of his subjects on the 
way to perfection depends on his leadership. What the stom- 
ach is to the human body, so approximately is the prior to this 
congregation of spiritual brothers. As vigor and strength 
spread to all members of the body from the receptacle of the 
stomach, so too from the well-administered office of the pre- 


siding prior?! the whole body of those who live here is nour- 
ished in the bond of charity. 
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Here the Writer Excuses Himself over the Charge of Laxness 


(83) My brothers, I beg that those who lead a stricter life 
than that I have here described, will not accuse me of laxness, 
and will not with perhaps greater severity than is deserving 
beat me till I am black and blue for having mitigated the 
austerity of this hermitage. For while the Israelites had mercy 
on those wicked men after the Benjaminites had been de- 
feated,?? and grieved with many tears that one tribe had been 
lost to Israel, lamenting over them and weeping bitterly, what 
are we to do when we see other eremitical orders within the 
Church's jurisdiction so diminished in numbers, that there is 
little doubt that in some regions they have completely disap- 
peared. Benjamin, therefore, was to be spared, that is, the 
strongest and most renowned fighters in all Israel, so that 
merciful and moderate action might allow them to increase 
and grow in the next generation, when extreme severity or 
rather human frailty would have annihilated them. And so, 
the number of tribes remained intact, since restrained severity 
was able to preserve what seemingly had been wiped out. We 
should also not forget that the holy apostles who had been 
sent to preach the cross of Christ to all nations as the young 
faith was just beginning, decided that certain gentiles observe 
only this command: *to abstain from meat that had been of- 
fered to idols, from blood and from anything that had been 
strangled, and from fornication.” While imposing minimal 
standards, I did not forbid greater penance, so that those who 
might be deterred by the severity of a new way of life should 
at length be able to undertake bolder deeds, enticed by milder 
precepts; and beginning like suckling babes with small and 
easy tasks, they might later when coming of age manfully ful- 
fill the stiffer commands of God's Law. 

(84) I, moreover, who made children's rattles for babes in 
the spiritual life and, if I might express it so, constructed 
cradles for hermits still in their nursing days, as I led those 
who were frail like me over level ground, in no way did I 
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forbid those who were prepared for the trip to cl; 
ficult heights. This I did so that those who w Climb to 
might be nourished by the milk I provided a. Still Weak 
the strong and healthy away from heavier i ea turnin 
food. I trust through the goodness of (Sod: more solid 
whoever carries out what is written in this litt] Mercy 
eagerly attempts to make progress, will not sy fier yr and 
the second death,” nor have his name erased fro arm from 
of life; but that the Lamb who beholds him takin is the book 
to follow him, may assign him to the heavenly pon his CT'Oss 
with certainty make him his heir. Amen. Blessed pedem and 
of the Lord. the Name 
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Peter Damian to the Duchess Beatrice of Tuscany. He rejoices over the 
report from her husband, Duke Godfrey, that they had agreed to live 
in continence. In thus imitating Abraham and Sarah, they should also 
follow their example in personally extending hospitality to the poor. 
He proposed noble models of generosity to the Church—"grant land 
and you will snatch heaven away”—and advised her to look to the lives 
of holy queens and empresses, from whom she might learn the practice 
of virtue proper to her calling. 
(1057)! 


(-]0 THE MOST EXCELLENT duchess Beatrice,? the monk 
Peter the sinner sends the constancy of daily prayer. 
) (2) I certainly rejoice and stand in the greatest ad- 
miration of the disposition of Almighty God on your behalf 
and of that of your most glorious husband.? While placing 
you at the summit of earthly dignity and allowing you, more- 
over, to bring forth a harvest of good works, what else has he 
done but display to the world the miracle of the productive 
fir tree? The grapevine is indeed small but fruitful; the fir 
tree, however, is tall but bears no fruit. The former, indeed, 
by the abundance of the grapes that it bears, compensates for 
its less stately stature. The latter, however, while placing noth- 
ing on the table, is useful in erecting buildings, and where it 
fails in producing delicacies, it serves the needs of construc- 
tion. But where these two qualities concur, namely, where the 
tree is both tall and fruitful, the more rarely this occurs, the 
more likely it is that we should consider it a miracle. 

(3) And so, this outstanding gift of twofold grace is found 


1. On the dating of this letter, see Neukirch 97; Lucchesi, Vita no. 209; 
and Dressler, Petrus Damiani 164, n. 369. 

2. On Beatrice, see M. G. Bertolini, "Beatrice," Dizionario biografico degli 
italiani 7 (1965), 352—363. 

3. Cf. K. Reindel, "Gottfried II," NDB (1964), 662. 
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in you, namely, a humble and holy devotion to God, and, 
regarding the world, the exalted heights of power, so that you 
might properly be called tall-growing grapevines and fruit. 
bearing fir trees. With regard to the mystery of mutual con- 
tinence, however, which, as God is my witness, you are ob. 
serving with one another,’ I must say that for some time | 
have been inclined to have two views, namely, that your hus- 
band joyfully offered this gift of chastity, but that you, be- 
cause you wished to have children, did not gladly go along. 
But when your exalted husband recently informed me at the 
tomb of the blessed prince of the apostles? about your holy 
desire and your purpose to observe perpetual chastity, I ex- 
claimed, “I was glad when these words were said to me,"5 and 
shouted with joy. Now you are free of that ancient curse in 
which it was said to the first woman, "You will be in the power 
of your husband and he shall be your master. ”? 

(4) It is evident that Sarah had purposed to live in chastity 
from that time on when, as sacred history reports, "Sarah was 
past the age of childbearing."? And in addition she said, 
"After reaching an advanced age and my husband grew old, 
shall I give myself up to pleasure?"? And so from these words 
it is obvious that she had by that time purposed to live in 
chastity. And after these events God said to Abraham, “Pay 
attention to everything that Sarah will say to you."!? Notice 
that as a result of her chastity, she to whom Abraham had 
previously given orders he was now commanded to obey, so 
that now he was to listen to her in everything, whereas for- 
merly he had controlled her as her master. 

(5) In addition, from these same patriarchs you should 
learn a salutary lesson that you should never fail to be gra- 
cious to guests. On this matter, after the Apostle had said, 
"Always love your fellow Christians and remember to show 


4. On continent marriage, see J. Wenner, "Josephsehe," LThK 5 (1960), 
1140-1141; Dressler, Petrus Damiani 164, n. 369. 
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hospitality,” he then added specifically, “There are some who 
by so doing have entertained angels as their guests."!! For as 
sacred history reports, "When the three men approached 
Abraham, hc hurried into the tent to Sarah and said to her, 
"Take three measures of flour quickly, knead it and make 
some cakes.’ And then it continued, "Then Abraham ran to 
the cattle and chose a fine tender calf, etc"? Clearly we 
should note from these words of Holy Writ that in being gra- 
cious to his guests Abraham did not give orders to the slave 
girl Hagar, did not charge the servants, and did not corn- 
mand any of his household slaves to do this, but personally 
he and his wife carried out this task of hospitality. So at once 
the account continues, "He took butter and milk and the calf 
he had prepared, set it before them, and waited on them 
himself under the tree." He and his wife served the guests 
and did not decide to delegate this duty of graciousness to 
less worthy persons. 

(6) To be sure, the wife of the emperor Theodosius" also 
followed their example, of whom the Historia tripartita re- 
ports, and I add its very words, "She showed speaal regard 
for the lame and infirm,” it says, "not emploving slaves or 
other servants, but doing so herself, going to their homes and 
serving each as he had need.” And then it continues, “So 
too, going through the hospitals belonging to the churches, 
she waited on the sick with her own hands, cleaning their 
pots, tasting the soup, handing them spoons, breaking their 
bread and serving them food, diluting their wine with water, 
and performing all the other duties regularly taken care of 
by slaves and servants." Woe to us who are lazy, idle, and 
proud, who can scarcely force ourselves to throw a pittance 
and the leftovers from our table into the laps of the poor. But 
if perhaps some flatterer were present, and in the interest of 


11. Heb 13.1-2. 12. Gen 186-7. 

13. Gen 18.8. 
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roval dignity would tell her to desist from her zealous service, 
she would say, "lt is the duty of empire to distribute gold; but 
on mv part, l perform this service in the name of the empire 
which has bestowed all good things on me," Nor was she 
satisfied t stand alone in performing these hospitable deeds, 
but als urged her husband the emperor to engage in the 
same acts of sacred devotion. And these are her very words: 
“Husband.” she said, “vou should always remember what you 
were and what vou soon will be. If you always give these mat- 
ters some thought, vou will not be ungrateful to your bene- 
factor, but will govern the empire you have received accord- 
ing to law, and will appease the author of all these things."!5 
Therefore we can sav of this woman that, completely unlike 
the first woman, she spoke in a different way and was quite 
the opposite in her actions. For the latter first ate the forbid- 
den fruit and then persuaded her husband to do the same.!9 
But this woman set an example which her husband might 
imitate and offered him words of holy advice. By her words 
and acuons the other caused her husband to be expelled from 
paradise, while the latter called him back by her words and 
deeds. 

(7) W herefore, my lady, do not, like many powerful persons 
in the world, grow wealthy by confiscating the goods of the 
Church, but strive rather to enrich impoverished churches by 
grants from your own possessions. Grant land and you will 
snatch heaven away. Possessions that pass away should be 
commuted into claims on eternal inheritance. Let me tell you 
what was related to me by Henry, the venerable abbot of the 
monastery dedicated to the holy virgins Flora and Lucilla, sit- 
uated in the territory of Arezzo.?° "Do you see the basilica 
standing close by," he asked? (We were just on our way to 
look at it.) "This church used to be popularly called the 


17. Ibid., 547. 18. Ibid., 547. 
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church of Mary the Poor?! One day it happened that Guilla, 
the mother of the esteemed Marquis Hugh, was passing this 
way and accidentally heard what this church was called. Upon 
learning this, the noble and distinguished lady became quite 
angry and said in thorough disgust, 'God forbid that we 
should call her poor who gave birth to the dispenser of heav- 
euly glory. God forbid, I say, that on earth she should be 
deemed worthy of the word "poor," when in hcaven, raised 
above the angels, she possesses eternal riches.’ And presently 
she continued, ‘Does this property belong to me?’ Someone 
replied that in this area she owned a rural estate, comprising 
according to ancient custom, nine manorial holdings, but that 
later, according to modern usage, it was divided into more 
units. "This estate,’ she said, ‘shall belong in perpetuity to this 
church, and from now on let no one dare to call her poor.’ "=? 

(8) Always emulate such noble deeds, and let not your fam- 
ily descent, but rather your holy lineage prompt you to action. 
It is surely frivolous to boast of the renown of our ancestors, 
but glorious to attain to the victories of our holy predecessors. 
Roman history relates that Helena, the mother of the Em- 
peror Constantine, had been an innkeeper’s daughter. And 
so Eutropius says in so many words, “When Constantius died, 
Constantine his son by an ignoble marriage, was made em- 
peror in Britain."?* With this assertion the blessed Ambrose 
also agrees in his letters.24 But by the excellence of her re- 
markable deeds she so altered the quality of her ignoble birth 
that numerous basilicas throughout the world bear her name.” 
And what empresses descended from ancestors of the highest 
nobility could not achieve, the innkeeper's daughter was able 


21. Cf. ItPont 3.160. 

22. On Guilla and her monastic building program see Reindel Briefe 
2.195—1396, n. 14. 

33- Eutropius, Breviarium ab urbe condita 10.2.2 (MG auct. ant. 2 [1879], 
170). 

24. Ambrose, De obitu Theodosii c. 42 (CSEL 73.393), where Helena is 
called stabularia. Cf. also Jerome, Interpretatio chronicae Eusebii Pamphili (PL 
27.665—666), where Helena is referred to as a concubina. 

25. See F. Werner, "Helena," Lexikon der christlichen Ikonographie 6 (1974). 
485-490. 
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to do, if I might put it so, by 
noble life. 
(9) I beg you, therefore, most worthy lady, and 
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LETTER 52 


Peter Damian writes to the two Rornan clerics, B. and St., on behalf of 
the lame abbot of St. Apollinaris who, besides his personal affliction, 
has also feared the ruin of his monastery. He begs the two clerics not 
for gold or silver, but for mercy and humanity in the interest of the 
poor abbot. 

(After 1057)! 


jO THE HOLY and most reverend priests of the Holy 
E See, B. and St, the monk Peter the sinner, their du- 
we) tiful servant? 

(2) I would not have you ignorant, my most dear brothers 
and lords, that this modern Jacob,? namely, the abbot of the 
monastery of St. Apollinaris,* managed to climb to our moun- 
taintop. And what is more, this man, who is accustomed to 
move slowly in level and unobstructed valleys, spurred on by 
fear and propelled as it were by wings,? was determined with 
all haste to fly up the rocky walls of the mountains. He who 
could scarcely crawl when the ground was even because of his 
lameness, wandered with leaps and bounds over the moun- 
tain's craggy ridges. 

(3) Wherefore I beg for your fraternal concerm, that as 
both of you, like Peter and John,® compel the lame man to 
walk, you should graciously offer him, not gold or silver 


1. For the date here assigned, see Lucchesi, Vita no. 215. 

2. Lucchesi, Vita no. 215, identifies the recipients as Boniface and Ste- 
phen, cardinal priests of Albano and St. Chrysogonus; but the identification 
is not altogether certain. 

3. Cf. Gen 32.27-31. 

4. On San Apollinare Nuovo in Ravenna, see ItPont 5.83f.; V. Federici, 
Regesto di S. Apollinare Nuovo (Regesta Chartartum Italiae, 1907), 21, 22-25. 
27, with reference to an abbot John and a prior named Peter. 

5. Cf. Vergil, Aeneid 1.301. 

6. Cf. Acts 3.3-8. 
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which perhaps you do not possess, but the compassion with 
which you are abundantly endowed. May his feet and arches 
grow strong, so that he need not fear the ruin of his monas- 
tery or the destruction of his home. May all go well with him 
for having scaled the heights of this difficult mountain, and 
may he yet enter the temple to give thanks to God, leaping 
and praising God on his way. 


LETTER 53 


Peter Damian to John, the prior of the hermitage of Suavicinum. This 
fragment is found in Letter 109 cited by Damian to illustrate the life 
of Dominicus Loricatus. In this letter he exhorts the brethren at Suavi- 
cinum to pray with arrns extended. 

(1057-1058)! 


... We? have here a certain young brother who admitted to 
me that while chanting the psalter from beginning to end he 
held his arms aloft, so that often his hands touched the 
beamed ceiling of his cell. This he did with the proviso that, 
after completing each fifty psalms, he would lower his arms 
for a moment, and would then immediately elevate them. We 
have another, a stooped old man of advanced years, who, as 
I secretly told you, is Dominic. Once he found a scrap of 
writing where it said, that "if one should chant the herein 
mentioned twelve psalms twenty-four times with hands ex- 
tended in the form of a cross, one would regularly be able to 
compensate for one year of penance." At once he began to 
carry out what was said there, and daily, in one turn, chanted 
the twelve psalms with his arms extended in the form of a 
cross twenty-six times, as was said, without pausing at all.... 


1. The dating follows Della Santa, /dea monastica 218f. Neukirch 96 dates 
the letter for 1050—1058, while Lucchesi, Clavis 66, places it after the spring 
of 1061. 

2. For notes on this fragment, see infra, Letter 109, where it is part of a 
longer letter. 
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Peter Damian to his secretary, the young hermit, Ariprandus. Re- 
sponding to the latter's request that one of his writings be addressed 
also to him, Damian advises him on the difficult task of gladly accept- 
ing correction. He considered this attitude so important, that anyone 
who refused correction could not long survive at Fonte Avellana. The 
young should be reprimanded even when reproof was undeserved, so 
that their humility might be tested and that they be thus prepared to 
accept reprimand when it was fully called for. No religious institute can 
endure without spiritual correction. A lengthy section of this letter dis- 
cusses St. Paul's public rebuke of St. Peter, despite the latter's preemi- 
nence, as a model for every human institution. 
(1057-1058)! 


Gazo MY MOST DEAR BROTHER, Ariprandus,? the monk 
Z| Peter the sinner sends the fondness of paternal love. 

j| (2) You have urged me, my dear son, to write some- 
thing for you, and beg that since at my dictation you have 
frequently written to others, something should also be com- 
posed for you. But how can I more properly begin writing to 
a scribe than by referring to the mystic dignity of writing 
itself. Now in your case, that which writes are three fingers 
and one hand; but he for whom you write is the one God in 
three persons. Since, therefore, from several letters you make 
up one continuous word, you should always direct your pur- 
pose to that one, whose mystery, by a certain resemblance, 
you behold in yourself. And since while you were still in 
school along with other boys and your ruddy young face had 
not yet grown a beard, not even the slightest down, the fervor 
of the Holy Spirit had encouraged you, not to become a 


1. The dating follows Della Santa, Idea monastica 220. 
2. Ariprandus was also the recipient of Letters 55 and 117. Damian fre- 
quently employed him as his scribe; cf. Reindel, Studien 1.52f. 
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monk, but rather to take up the vocation of being a hermit, 
you should be on your guard lest under the pretext of your 
still untested youth, you break the rule of this holy institute 
and weaken the rigor and severity of this blessed way of life. 
You should not wish to change the normal practices sacredly 
observed here, nor presume to introduce novelties of foreign 
invention. For he who is the Lord of the angels in heaven 
followed the manner of living on earth as he found it. Nor 
did he disdain to live according to earthly customs, even 
though he had come to bring that which was heavenly. 

(3) But to pass over countless other items, why did he allow 
his head and his feet to be anointed* by the hands of a 
woman, if it had not been customary in Palestine and the 
region of Judaea for the inhabitants there to be frequently 
anointed?> And so he said, “But when you fast, anoint your 
head.”® And why should we wonder that during his life the 
Lord observed the custom of his homeland, since he did not 
ignore the sacred obsequies used at his burial? For as John 
relates, "Joseph of Arimathaea and Nicodemus took the body 
of Jesus and wrapped it, with the spices, in strips of linen 
doth according to Jewish burial customs."? Since, therefore, 
he who is wisdom itself, through whom all things were made, 
did not refuse to observe the traditions of men even in those 
things that seemed to have hardly any significance, how pre- 
sumptuous it would be for one to break the rule of discipline 
which he knows was handed down by the holy fathers? 

(4) And so, among the other important items of this holy 
way of life which, indeed, you see observed by others and 
which you yourself through the bounty of God's mercy are 
already impeccably carrying out, be careful of one thing in 
particular, namely, that you never take offense at correction, 
rever grow ashamed on any account to be reproved, even by 
those younger than you. This is a thing so adapted to this 


3. Damian speaks in similar fashion in Letter 152. See also John Cassian, 
Conlationes viginti quattuor, ed. M. Petschenig, CSEL 13 (1886), 3.1.68. 

4. Cf. Matt 26.7; Mark 14.3; Luke 7.37; John 12.3. 

5. See G. T. Kennedy, "Anointing," NCE 1 (1967): 565-566. 

6. Matt 6.17. 7. John 19.40. 
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holy place and so inborn, that should anyone refuse to be 
corrected, he would not be able to live in our midst.® For this 
purpose a man leaves the world and submits to the authority 
of regular discipline that he might cleanse away by the polish 
of sharp correction the mildew he had contracted in the al- 
luring world. To this point wisdom spoke in Proverbs, “If only 
you would respond to my reproof, I would give you my 
spirit."? He did not say, to my flattery, but, "If only you would 
respond to my reproof." And thus he said of certain men who 
refused to be corrected, “They shall rise in the morning and 
shall not find me, because they considered discipline hateful 
and have not chosen to fear the Lord, and have spurned all 
my reproof."'? For that reason he gives this warning, "My 
son, do not spurn the Lord's correction or take offense at his 
reproof; for those whom he loves the Lord reproves, and like 
a father takes delight in his son."!! 

(5) Rightly, therefore, this correction is said to belong to 
the Lord and not to men, since for the love of Christ chas- 
tisement is imposed on a fellowman by his neighbor. He strays 
far from the way of wisdom who does not bow his proud head 
to divine rebuke. And so the same Solomon says, "He who 
loves correction loves wisdom; he who hates reproof is a 
fool."'? Wherefore in the book of Proverbs the same fool com- 
plains, "Why did I hate correction and set my heart against 
reproof? I did not listen to the voice of my teachers or pay 
attention to my masters."5 On the other hand, one who 
calmly accepts correction is not removed from the register of 
the wise. And so it is written, "Whoever listens to reproof in 
his life shall enjoy the society of the wise. He who refuses 
correction is his own worst enemy."* Now stepfathers spoil 
their stepchildren, but fathers very often use hard blows on 
their own offspring. The former spare those whom they hate, 
but the latter instruct and punish those whom they love. Con- 


8. On accepting correction, see Benedicti regula c. 33.8.99, c. 48.20.129, c. 
65.19.170. 

9. Prov 1.23. 10. Prov 1.28—30. 

11. Prov 3.11—12. 12. Prov 12.1. 

19. Prov 5.12—13. 14. Prov 15.31—32. 
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sequently it is written, "A father who spares the rod hates his 
own son, but one who loves him keeps him in order.”!> And 
elsewhere, "Open reproof is better than love concealed. The 
blows a friend gives are better than the perfidious kisses of 
an enemy.”'® And again it is written, “Chastise your son while 
there is still hope for him, but be careful not to flog him to 
death."" A father truly flogs his son to death when he sees 
him doing something wicked, and then not only does not rep- 
rimand him, but even delights in his actions that ought to be 
punished, and does not fear to compliment him with pleasant 
words, when he ought to beat him within an inch of his life. 
(6) Therefore, whoever is wise will deem austere punish- 
ment dealt him to be medicine for the wounds of his soul. 
And so it is written, "Reprove a wise man, and he will under- 
stand the correction.”'® And again, "A reproof is of more 
benefit to a man of discernment than a beating to a stupid 
man."'? And it is also said of this man of discernment, “To 
be patient shows great understanding, but quick temper is the 
height of folly."?" One who is impatient shows what a great 
fool he is, because the more often he is harmed by others 
because of his ill temper, the more savagely he rages against 
them in his daily quarrels. And so we read, "An evil man is 
always looking for arguments, but a cruel angel is sent against 
him.”?! A cruel angel is sent against one who looks for an 
argument, because it is right that a cruel occupant should 
invade the mind in which cruelty dwells, since, as the apostle 
says, "Anger is possessed of a devil.”?? Hence, just as the wise 
man taught that a cruel angel would be sent against the im- 
patient man, he at once added, "Better face a she bear robbed 
of her cubs than a stupid man who trusts in his folly."?* Of 
this stupid and impatient man it is written, "Never make 
friends with an angry man nor keep company with a bad 


15. Prov 13.24. 16. Prov 27.5—6. 
17. Prov 19.18. 18. Prov 19.25. 
19. Prov 17.10. 20. Prov 14.29. 


21. Prov 15.11. 

22. This citation is not found in the Vulgate, but is perhaps echoed in Eph 
2.3, 4.31, and Jas 1.20. 

29. Prov 17.12. 
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tempered one; be careful not to learn his ways or you will put 
yourself in danger of sinning."?* Moreover, just as a sick man 
who does not take his medicine will die, so too one who can- 
not be corrected is unable to free himself from the ills that 
afflict his soul. To this point Solomon says again, "Do not 
withhold discipline from a boy; take the stick to him, it will 
not kill him. If you take the stick to him yourself, you will 
keep him from going to hell.”25 

(7) Would you like to hear what threatens those who refuse 
to be corrected, who disdain reprimand by their elders? "A 
man," he says, “who stubbornly despises correction is subject 
to sudden death, and well-being will not be his lot."?9? And a 
little further on he continues, “Correct your son, and he will 
be a comfort to you and bring delight to your soul."?? When 
a horse is still unbroken, one strikes it on the underpart of 
the foot so that later it will allow nails to be driven into its 
hooves on the iron footrest. A garland made of limber grape- 
vines is put on a young bull, so that after becoming accus- 
tomed to this training, it will later not be in a mood to refuse 
the yoke. And so, every young brother should also be re- 
buked, even when he has not done wrong, so that afterwards 
he will calmly bear the discipline of real correction. On the 
other hand, it is written of one who is not corrected, "Pamper 
a slave from boyhood, and in the end he will prove ungrate- 
ful.”?8 And the wise man says of such a slave, “An ass is tamed 
by fodder and switch and burden, but a slave by bread and 
discipline and hard work." ?? 

(8) My dear son, I have not amassed for you so many cita- 
tions from Scripture that they might serve to censure your 
upright disposition and your actions, but rather to counsel 
those of your generation by the opportunity that you provide. 
You did not bring me a bowl filled with the water of Jericho, 
into which, like Elisha, I might sprinkle the salt of heavenly 
wisdom and thus cleanse it of its bitterness.? Nor did you 


24. Prov 22.24—25. 25. Prov 29.19—14. 
26. Prov 29.1. 27. Prov 29.17. 
28. Prov 29.21. 29. Sir 33.25. 


30. Cf. 2 Kgs 2.20-22. 
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present yourself as a pot filled with wild gourds called colo- 
cynth, whose bitter taste was made sweet by the finely ground 
meal of God’s word, and thus became edible to the sons of 
the prophets.?! You did not appear as a reed in the wilder- 
ness, shaken by the wind,*? but rather as one which produced 
honey by which John, the precursor of the Lord, was nour- 
ished.’ You have conducted yourself, my brother, as a bee- 
hive filled with overflowing honey. You have shown me that 
you are a field, not to be weeded by the hoe, but teeming with 
scythes at the cutting; not overgrown with thorns and bram- 


bles, but as one turning to gold by the beauty of its abundant 
harvest. 


(9) On the other hand, the wise man says of the negligent 
man and the fool, “I passed by the field of an idle man, and 
see, it was all overgrown with thistles."?* Clearly, for ill- 
tempered men corrections are like swords. But if they wish 
these swords to be turned into sickles, the prickly thorns of 
their vices with which they bristle, must be changed into 
standing grain. Hence, after the prophet had first said of our 
Savior that "he will be judge between nations and arbiter 
among many peoples," at once he continued, “They shall beat 
their swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning 
knives." 35 This is certainly the correct order of things, for first 
the sinner is reproved, and then swords are made into plow- 
shares and spears into pruning knives. For when an impatient 
man, made meeker by discipline, is broken up like a level field 
by the plowshare of correction, and then is planted with the. 

gentle seed of holy preaching, it is thus finally filled with an 
abundant harvest of good works. For such a man swords are 
made into plowshares and spears are turned into pruning 
knives. For he who first allows himself to be reprimanded, as 
if pierced by a sword, will then willingly accept the plowshare 
of sacred doctrine that he may bear fruit, and await the prun- 


ing knife of the heavenly harvesting that he might fill the 
larder of God's granary. 


31. Cf. 2 Kgs 4.39-41. 32. Cf. Matt 11.7. 
33. Cf. Matt 9.4. 34. Prov 24.30-31. 
35. Isa 2.4. 
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(ra) Surely, every spiritual group that does not with broth- 
evly solicitude use frequent correction, mystically suffers want 
like the people of Israel, who at the beginning of Saul’s reign 
had io blacksmiths, For Seripture says that "no blacksinitli 
was fo he found in the whole of Israel?" Moreover, as iron 
hy its strength overcomes all other metals, so also the hammer 
of correction. checks the vices of those who sin, and by its 
blows breaks, as it were, the obduracy of in inflexible heart, 
And so Isaiah says of the leader of all spiritual blacksmiths, 
"]t was T who created the smith to fan the coals in the fire 
and forge implements each for its purpose."? Of iron also 
Ecclesiastes. says, "When the axe is blunt and not as it for- 
merly was, but rather dull, it is sharpened only with much 
labor; so too, after much effort, we become wise.”"® Now the 
Philistines carry off all blacksmiths from the land of Israel 
when the evil spirits, under the guise of false picty, remove 
all zeal for correction from the lips of the brothers. And so it 
was further said, “For the Philistines took care that the He- 
brews made no swords or spears."*? And a little further on, 
"So the blades of the plowshares and the mattocks, of the 
tridents and axes were dull and the goads needed sharpen- 
ing."** Since the Philistines fear swords, they take away the 
blacksmiths, so that while the making of weapons is re- 
stricted, there is also no one available to make other tools 
needed for working, as the Apostle indeed notes, “The sword 
of the spirit is the word of God."*! Because the evil spirits 
fear this sword, they remove blacksmiths from the land of 
Israel, so as to deny the use of the discipline to those who 
should rebuke the erring for their faults. And so it comes to 
pass that because of this dissolute negligence, in many mon- 
asteries the servants of God not only do not hear the preach- 
ing of the word of God, but also fail to practice useful trades. 
For since the strict discipline of authority does not reprove 
them, while occupied with their own whims, they never learn 
to write, and never become proficient in any suitable trade or 


36. 1 Sam 13.19. 37. Isa 54.16. 
38. Eccl 10.10. 39. 1 Sam 13.19. 
40. 1 Sam 13.21. 41. Eph 6.15. 
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manual skill, even though the Apostle says, “The man who 
does not work, shall not eat" * 

(11) And still, since these tasks must be performed, they 
employ laymen, even evil ones, because these skills cannot be 
found in their own community, And so it was said in Holy 
Writ, “The Israclites had to go down to the Philistines for 
their plowshares, mattocks, axes, and sickles to be sharp- 
enced," ‘The Israclites did not go up to the Philistines, but 
went down to have the tools that they needed. sharpened, 
since monks lower themselves to the level of laymen to get 
something that will serve their use. Do you not sce that if the 
practice of correction is removed from a monastery, vigorous 
discipline is totally weakened? And all religious life is ruined, 
because when cach one follows his own free choice, he vio- 
lates the practice of spiritual observance by returning to 
things that are secular. Hence, whoever burns with fervor for 
regular life should freely accept correction, and even when 
it is undeserved, will delight in being reprimanded, not that 
his conscience torments him for having sinned, but because 
he hopes that others will profit when they hear of it; so that 
while he who is pure and innocent is reproved, others who 
have fallen or who are perhaps likely to fall may be reformed. 

(12) As I write these things, I am reminded that Paul, as 
he wrote to the Galatians, rebuked his fellow apostle Peter.“ 
And yet, in his own mind, he agreed with him whom seem- 
ingly he reproved by disagreeing with him. “When Peter 
came to Antioch,” he said, “I opposed him to his face, be- 
cause he was clearly in the wrong. For until a certain person 
came from James he was taking his meals with gentile Chris- 
tians; but when they came, he drew back and began to hold 
aloof, because he was afraid of the advocates of circumci- 
sion.”*° And then he added, “The other Jewish Christians 


42. 2 Thess 3.10. For Damian’s deviation from the Vulgate, cf. Beuron 25 
(1975-1982), 368f. 


43. 1 Sam 13.20. 


44. For the interpretation of the meeting of Peter and Paul in Antioch, 
see G. Cacciamani, J Ss. Apostoli Pietro e Paulo negli scritti di S. Pierdamiano, 


Atti dei Convegni di Cesena e Ravenna (1966—1967) 1 (1969), 604f. 
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played along with his pretense, so that even Barnabas was 
carried away bv this false show."** What harsh words these 
are on the surface, and if you take them only syllable by syl- 
lable, how completely foreign they are to the dignity of the 
head of the apostles. Is Peter blameworthy, he to whom all 
the kingdoms of the earth were committed for censure and 
correction?" [s he to be opposed to his face, when it is at his 
command that the gates of the kingdom of heaven are 
opened to Christ's faithful? Is he to be called the model of 
pretence, when he is the first among the preachers of truth? 
And to heighten the injury still more, carefully note what fol- 
lows: "But when I saw that their conduct did not square with 
the truth of the gospel, I said to Cephas before the whole 
congregation, If you a Jew born and bred, live like a gentile, 
and not like a Jew, how can you insist that gentiles must live 
like Jews?" 

(13) What is the meaning of this, Blessed Paul, that you 
abuse your superior with such rebukes, that you heap on him 
such reproof? How can you dare shame him in the sight of 
all, when by special right he was granted the privilege of pre- 
siding over the Universal Church throughout the world? 
Have you perhaps forgotten what your common master taught 
you? "If your brother," he says, "commits a sin against you, 
go and take the matter up with him, strictly between your- 
selves. But if he will not listen, take two or three others with 
you.” Yet you did not meet with him alone, nor speak to 
him privately before witnesses, but rebuked him openly be- 
fore all; and what is still worse, you wrote that you had done 
this so that it came to the notice of all posterity. Have you 
also forgotten what you advised Timothy? "Never be harsh 
with an elder; appeal to him as if he were your father."?? 

(14) But because Paul publicly reprimanded Blessed Peter 
in the presence of all, Peter appeared outwardly to be his 
opponent, yet in conscience he carried out his wishes.5! When 
those who had converted from the Jewish faith were present, 


46. Gal 2.13. 47. Cf. Matt 16.19. 
48. Gal 2.14. 49. Matt 18.15-16. 
50. 1 Tim 5.1. 51. Cf. Gal 2.11—-20. 
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never dared to sit at table with gentile converts lest the 
be scandalized, and on that account promptly aban- 
their faith which was still immature. And so, he who was 
p stomed to cat with gentile Christians, left their company 
i certain persons came from James, fearing that if Jewish 
Christians should see him eating with gentiles, they might be 
:n danger of losing their faith. Now that in all of this Peter 
. reed with Paul, namely, that gentiles should not be com- 
S ed to observe Jewish rites, there can be no doubt if one 
should read the Acts of the Apostles. l | 
(15) Moreover, it was undoubtedly Peter who is now ac- 
cused by Paul of being some sort of transgressor, who first 
among all the apostles was the author of the following state- 
ment: "Why do you now provoke God by laying on the shoul- 
ders of these converts a yoke which neither we nor our 
Fathers were able to bear? No, we believe that it is by the 
race of the Lord Jesus that we are saved, and so are they."5? 
And so Peter wished especially to be charged in the presence 
of all; he rejoiced at being embarrassed by disparaging invec- 
tive, so that what he had done unwillingly he would refrain 
from doing after he had been rebuked, and that he find com- 
pany in what he feared doing alone. Paul, therefore, when he 
opposed him was really in agreement with Peter and un- 
doubtedly concurred with him in his heart while externally 
accusing him. Otherwise how could Paul condemn in another 
what he had done when faced with a similar necessity? For it 
was on account of Jewish Christians, who contended that the 
Law must be observed and the ancient rites maintained, that 
he circumcised Timothy, who was the son of a gentile. And 
he himself, fulfilling his vow, shaved his head and offered 
sacrifice according to the ceremonies of the ancient rite.5? 
(16) Thus, while appearing to rebuke Peter, he was in 
agreement with him, rather than his adversary. As Porphyr- 
ius thought,™ he did not proudly campaign against him, but 
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served him in all humility. This rebuke by Paul, then, was 
given in the service of obedience, and was not a disciplinary 
correction; it was not bold invective, but a harmonious meet- 
ing of wills. 

(17) You too, dear brother, when on occasion you receive 
correction, even if your conscience does not accuse you for 
having sinned, freely accept the charge against you and hum- 
bly admit before your brothers that you are guilty. This will 
then be for them a model that they can imitate, and for you 
it will provide an increase in virtue. Remember what Solomon 
says: "It is better to be rebuked by a wise man than to be 
deceived by the praise of fools." Your will should be such 
that if someone perhaps harshly rebukes you, you should 
agree with it internally. And when in some matter you are 
sharply assailed, you should rather appear to be pleased than 
show yourself opposed. Your action will therefore be a shin- 
ing example to those present, and for those who are absent 
your renown will be held in benediction. As I said before, be 
like a field that overflows with its harvest, redolent with heady 
spices, so that Almighty God may also be delighted with you 
and say, "Oh, the smell of my son is like the smell of teeming 
fields.”5 And since you are called Ariprandus, and the Latin 
ares means ‘virtue,’ like a bountiful field you may bear fruit 
a hundredfold, and be able to set before God a meal of your 
virtues. 


55. Ecd 7.6. 56. Gen 27.27. 
57. Cf. Mittellateinisches Wörterbuch 1 (1967), 927. 
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Peter Damian to his brethren, Rodulfus and Ariprandus. A most per- 
sonal letter to his closest confidants, in which he tells of his long illness. 
For seven weeks he was in bed with fever. Up and around too soon, he 
seemed for three or four days to be recovering, when a relapse set in, 
and for the next three weeks he was near death. He was anointed, and 
funeral preparations were under way. But through divine intervention, 
as he reported, he recovered after his brethren had given food to a 
hundred poor people. Through all his sickness he praised God for 
giving him patience and fortitude to bear his sufferings. 


(1058, summer)! 


JO MY BROTHERS, Rodulfus? and Ariprandus;? the 
A monk Peter the sinner sends sentiments of his dearest 
(Nee) affection. 

(2) It is the quality of cordial friendship that a brother tells 
his brother both good news and bad, so that as one’s heart 
faithfully feels compassion for the bearer of such a message 
when misfortune strikes, it can likewise rejoice with him when 
all goes well. So I will tell you the whole blessed story of my 
calamities so that you may grieve with me as I was forcibly 
struck down by divine blows, and may be delighted as I was 
also mercifully released by the power of the same good God. 


1. Dating: Lucchesi, Vita, nos. 109, 122—128. Neukirch 96, however, dates 
the letter for 1054-1057, while Woody, Damiani 224, for the end of June 
1064. 

2. Damian founded the monastery of Camporeggiano on property given 
by Rodulfus (C. Pierucci and A. Polverari, Carte di Fonte Avellana 1 [Thesaurus 
ecclesiarum Italiae 9.1, 1972], Carte no. 11.) (cf. ItPont 4.90f.). According to J. 
Leclerq, "Documents sur S. Pierre Damien," Rivista di storia della chiesa in 
Italia 11 (1957), 106—113, Rodulfus entered Fonte Avellana in 1057, and 
already in 1058 became bishop of Gubbio; cf. Schwarz, Bistümer 245. Damian 
wrote Letter 62 to him, and after his death, probably in 1064, also wrote his 
vita (= Letter 109). 

3. Ariprandus was a hermit in Fonte Avellana, to whom Damian ad- 
dressed Letters 54 and 117; cf. also Letter 54, n. 2. 
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"The Lord did indeed chasten me, but he did not surrender 
me to death."* ] had often prayed that he let me fcel the full 
rigor of heavenly discipline, and that he might chastise the 
wanton arrogance of my body with some grievous sickness. 
In this case divine mercy did not despise my petition, but 
listened to my prayers beyond all expectation, complying with 
my wishes, and that with interest. For he gave me a sorrowful 
Pentecost, not a Paschal one, and if I might put it so, he 
granted me a jubilee, not resounding with the blare of 
priestly trumpets,? but one that tearfully cried out with sighs 
and groans. 

(3) That Sunday I went to bed with a fever, and after seven 
weeks, with the help of God, I got up, also on a Sunday, on 
Quinquagestma, the Sunday before Lent.® But as the doctors 
said, I was not careful to observe their diet regulations, and 
I was deluded by three or four days of apparent good health, 
when suddenly I suffered a relapse and for the next twenty 
days I was continuously plagued by the same affliction. And 
so it was that after a jubilee of storm rather than of peace, 
my seventy days of captivity were fulfilled. Moreover, as I 
burned with a high fever from the disease that was called 
oxea, as I spat up blood mixed with phlegm and displayed 
such obvious signs of approaching death that the doctors at 
my bedside almost gave up all hope, Almighty God granted 
me the grace of never complaining and of wholeheartedly 
accepting everything that happened. 

(4) I give thanks to you, O merciful God, I said, since while 
I deserved to be snatched away for punishment under the 
rubble of my sins, you saw fit to consume me with the fire of 
your fatherly chastisement, and to cleanse away the blight 
from my soul as by the blows of a hammer. But let not my 
will prevail, O Lord,? which is always evil and contrary, but 
rather yours which all the powers of heaven and all men 


4. Ps 117.18. 5. Cf. Lev 25.9. 

6. He took sick either in Acereta or in Gamugna. In 1058 Pentecost fell 
on 7 June. He refers to his illness also in Letter 122. 

7. Cf. Luke 22.42. 
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should humbly adore. Burn, amputate, cut through, and ex- 
amine all the folds and lurking places of my wounds. Let not 
the slightest corruption remain hidden within me which 
might escape your curing lancet. And while I calmly bear 
these blows of the heavenly discipline, let me not, which God 
forbid, ascribe this attitude to my patience. For as you, O 
Lord, mete out punishment, you so adjust your blows that as 
I endure the heights of pain and anguish, as I suffer such 
convulsions that I am almost forced to die, I suddenly detect 
the force of this intense pain diminishing, and the hand that 
beats me withheld with a certain relaxing gentleness, as if one 
took a fourfold lash, ready to strike, and then out of kindness, 
removed one of the thongs from the whip. 

(5) Thus it is not I, but you, most merciful One, who are 
the author of this patience, you who dispense your blows with 
such moderation. For even though at the time when I was 
disheartened by excessive weakness, I was compelled to scrib- 
ble with my quill these sad and lugubrious works: "I am burn- 
ing, I am dying, I am being killed,” this was only the groaning 
of the flesh, and not the complaint of a protesting spirit. One 
thing, moreover, I beg of you, most loving Lord, that you 
soon put an end to my life, and not allow me to live any 
longer in my usual tepidity and worthlessness. But if it please 
the inscrutable will of your majesty that I drag on longer in 
this fleshly house of correction, grant me, I ask, a stronger 
impulse of your love, or a more bounteous grace of com- 
punction, or certainly, an increase of every virtue which up 
to now I have not enjoyed. Otherwise, may it never please 
your goodness that I die before the gift of virtue, which I 
have not yet achieved, increase in me to some extent, no mat- 
ter how small it be. 

(6) As I often repeated these and similar pravers, prepa- 
rations were going forward for my burial I was anointed 
with holy oil, and like one at the point of death, I was laid 
out on a bed in sackcloth and ashes. Just as when the shell of 


8. On these preparations for death, see Liber tramitis aevi Odilonis abbatis, 
ed. P. Dinter, Corpus consuetudinum monasticarum 10 (1980), 195.272—-278. 
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an egg is broken, and by rotating the knife, the yolk emerges, 
so too my soul, torn from an enveloping body, was on the 
point of departing. 

(7) In the meantime, there was a brother in the hermitage 
whose name was Leo,? a man far advanced in years, but 
highly respected for his strict manner of living and for the 
purity of his guileless spirit. Now in a dream a man in bright 
and magnificent garments appeared to him, and Leo asked 
him what he should do. The brother told the man that he was 
indeed asleep, but that he was very sad because his prior was 
about to die. And the visitor said, "Tell Peter Damian, of 
whom you speak, that he should have no faith in the doctors. 
He should only give food to a hundred poor persons and 
without a doubt he will promptly recover from his sickness." 
When the hermit, because of his interest in the better life to 
come, said, "My lord, will he go to heaven?” he replied, “He 
will soon be in heaven, but tell him that as soon as he gives 
food to the poor, he will at once enjoy good health." When 
the brother awoke, he at once walked over to the church, but 
because it was not yet dawn, he could not enter. And still in 
wonder over the vision, he did not return to his cell. 

(8) To make a long story short, the brother reported the 
vision to his brethren, who in their charity gave the alms to 
the needy with great eagerness, and from their abundance 
also gave them money, and so the next day my illness disap- 
peared and I recovered. Thus the return of good health 
proved the genuineness of the vision. But as we were com- 
pletely out of fish, and because of my sick stomach I could 
not take food, the brothers began to urge me and strongly 
insist that for three days at least I should eat some meat to 
overcome my weakened condition. And if I were to assent to 
their pleading and should impose on them any weighty pen- 
ance that I chose, they promised to accept it readily and de- 
voutly. But I related to them the humorous story of deception 


9. This Leo seems to have lived at Gamugna, but cannot be identified 
with any of the other Leos of whom Damian writes. This is perhaps the only 
time in his letters that Damian is referred to as Petrus Damiani. 
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that involved Count Pharulfus of Orvieto!? who was said to 
own a hundred thousand manorial holdings. 

(9) Now as it was told me, when the count sat down to eat, 
a certain monk was also sitting there. Since they had no fish, 
he began begging the monk that, because of the real neces- 
sity, he should eat meat. At first the monk refused, but then 
little by little he relented, and at length gave in to the badg- 
ering requests. In the meantime a boar, its thick skin roasted 
to a crisp, was set before them, and the stupid monk was 
falsely persuaded by the enticing words of the guests that this 
was not meat and could be eaten with good conscience. And 
so it happened to him, just as Solomon had said of the foolish 
man deceived by the woman of easy virtue: "Persuasively she 
led him on, she pressed him with seductive words. Like a 
simple fool he followed her, like an ox on its way to the 
slaughterhouse, as ignorant as a playful lamb, not knowing 
that it was being led to the noose until the arrow pierced its 
vitals, and like a bird hurrying into the trap, not aware that 
he was risking his life."!! 

(10) In this way also the brother was persuaded by deceitful 
and enticing words, and like a tender bird was caught in the 
snares of the fowler. Then as he coyly began to blush, and 
fearfully observing the eyes of those who watched him from 
all sides, he first began to lick the surface of the meat, and 
then, once he took the liberty of eating, relaxed all restraint 
to his eager appetite. When at length he had eaten his fill and 
had satisfied his desire for the delicious meat, the waiter 
brought in a pike of great size, and with that all eyes of the 
guests were on him. As the monk sat marvelling at the fish 
and let his eyes avidly feast on it, the count said, “You have 
eaten meat like a layman, why like a monk do you keep your 
eye on that fish? Surely, if you were at liberty to do so, you 
might properly chant this verse, ‘Gilead is mine and mine is 
Manasseh.”!2 Moreover, if you had abstained from eating 
meat, we would have taken pains to serve you this fish. But 


10. On Count Pharulfus of Orvieto, see Reindel, Briefe 2.151, n. g. 
11. Prov 7.21—23. 12. Ps 59.9 and 107.9. 
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since you have satisfied your base appetite with meat, this fish 
will not pass your lips after you so carnally stuffed yourself." 
The monk was properly made to suffer this shame and dis- 
grace because he had weakened the force of his noble resolve 
by listening to the bad advice of his flatterers. Rightly he had 
to bear the confusion of his obvious humiliation because he 
failed to curb the seductive and tantalizing appetite of the 
flesh. 

(11) So I say, perhaps the Lord will do the same to me, my 
brothers, if, after I agreed to eat meat which you might pro- 
cure, he should deign to favor me with a gift of fish. And 
thus I would be sorry that through gluttonous impatience I 
had violated my vow just as it happened that through the 
goodness of God a supply of fish was now at hand. No more 
said than done. Three days after I had made this remark, so 
many fish were brought me from Guido, the Count of Im- 
ola,’ and from the city of Faenza that I had plenty to eat for 
many days to come. And so from the story of how Pharulfus 
deceived the monk, I was able to avoid the disgrace of being 
put to shame. It is much more tolerable to be despised by 
men than to be demoralized in the presence of God's majesty. 

(12) As a friend, my dear brothers, I have revealed these 
matters to you, my friends and confederates, and with inti- 
mate familiarity have explained the course of my affliction as 
if I were speaking to my blood brothers. Because of your holy 
prayers, Almighty God has indeed made me whole in spirit, 
but has afflicted my body as my wickedness deserved. And 
so, as I experience the merciful Judge provoked to heavy 
blows in this life, may I be worthy to find him serene in the 
life to come. My dear brothers, after God I commit this brain- 
child of mine to your confidence, for whatever good should 
emerge from the purpose for which it was sent, should be 
especially ascribed only to you. 


19. Courit Guido of Imola was the recipient of a letter from Pope Gregory 
VII in 1073 (cf. Gregory VII, Register 1.10.16f.). For further literature on 
Guido, cf. Reindel, Briefe 2.152f., n.11. 
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Peter Damian to the monk Petrus Cerebrosus. After admonishing him 
for using wild and insulting language, Damian takes up Peter's addi- 
tional charge that self-flagellation is absurd and unsuited to present 
Church discipline. With many arguments and exempla Damian demon- 
strates that this practice is not new, but was frequently used in most 
well-regulated monasteries. He urges that self-inflicted discipline sub- 
stitutes in time of peace for the oppression suffered by the Church in 
sterner ages, when Christ and his apostles and martyrs suffered at the 
hands of others. In the new conclusion to this letter, found in only four 
manuscripts, Damian recalls the difficulty Cerebrosus is having with 
his abbot, but refuses to enter the controversy. He seems to agree, how- 
ever, that the abbot has the right to chastise a disobedient subject. 
(1058, summer)! 


jO THE MONK PETRUS CEREBROSUS,? the monk Peter 
i| the sinner sends greetings. 

jJ | (2) He who thinks that acrimony is the equivalent 
of eloquence is mistaken because he is deceived by their sim- 
ilarity. For as the wise man says, “The foolish speak of sense- 
less things, but the words of the wise are weighed in the 
balance."? And just as an unbroken horse wheels about in 
circles and takes every kind of impassable and difficult road, 
so the tongues of fools indiscriminately and lightly prate of 
both proper and frivolous things, whichever might be at 


1. The dating follows Lucchesi, Vita no. 128; however see Neukirch 199, 
who opts for 1043—1060; Dressler, Petrus Damiani 239, for the summer of 
1060; and Woody, Damiani 226, for August- November 1064. 

2. Gaetani thought that the Peter addressed here was the same as the 
recipient of Letter 9, with which Neukirch 117, n. 1 disagreed. But Lucchesi, 
Vita no. 128, returned to Gaetani’s position; cf. Reindel, Briefe 1.125, n. 1. 
Leclercq, S. Pierre Damien 102, conjectured that the recipient’s name might 
be fictitious. The name cerebrosus means ‘mad’ or ‘insane.’ 

9. Sir 21.28. 
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hand. But the prudent man thinks over what he is about to 
say, and like a cautious traveller, in all his utterances carefully 
watches where he might place his foot. The former in his 
impatience blabs whatever might be secret; the latter, if use- 
fulness demands, keeps the secret safe by using the key of 
silence. And the wise man says the same: "Fools blurt what- 
ever is on their mind, while the words of the wise remain 
their own secret." * 

(3) You have recently discharged much bitterness against 
me, my brother, speaking and writing what indeed might 
seem to be madness emerging from an unsound brain, and 
fury from a mind deprived of reason. Passing over other 
items, that with biting hatred your violent temper spewed 
forth, with the help of Almighty God, I will reply in the mat- 
ter of self-inflicted discipline? which the brothers customarily 
undertake, on which for some time you have left your slan- 
derous mark. 

(4) Now this type of discipline was by no means recently 
invented by modern ingenuity, but stems rather from the au- 
thority of Sacred Scripture. For we know that our Lord and 
Savior was scourged by the governor's troops, that the blessed 
apostles were beaten in the council by order of the chief 
priests,’ and we read of many saintly martyrs who were fear- 
fully whipped with rods and lashes. Paul, too, boasted that 
three times he was beaten with rods, and that five times he 
received forty strokes less one.? So that is the way it was. 

(5) In Deuteronomy, Moses commanded, "If the guilty man 
is sentenced to be flogged, the judge shall cause him to lie 
down and be beaten in his presence."? And then he added, 
"Ihe number of strokes shall correspond to the gravity of the 
offense, so that they give him forty strokes, but not more; for 
if he is more cruelly beaten, your brother may die before your 


4. Sir 21.29. 

5. On the use of the discipline, see Letter 45, n. 4, and Reindel, Briefe 
2.95, N. 9. 

6. Cf. Matt 27.26; Mark 15.15. 

7. Cf. Acts 5.40. 

8. Cf. 2 Cor 11.24-25. 

9. Deut 25.2. 
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cyes." But that which was then a rule of law for this people, 
is for us a mysterious allegory. The number forty, indeed, 
means the span of human life. Thus it was that Israel wan- 
dered forty years in the wilderness, and so too Moses and 
Elijah and the Lord himself extended their fast for that many 
days.!! As the Lord also lay dead in the tomb for forty hours, 
he was likewise in the company of his disciples for that many 
days after his resurrection,'? so that the good master might 
teach us, his members, that by walking in the footsteps of our 
leader, we should be dead to the world and dwell like strang- 
ers in this life. In the law, moreover, it was mystically com- 
manded that when a guilty man was scourged, it was forbid- 
den to go beyond forty strokes, because whoever does perfect 
penance in this life will not afterwards be made to suffer pun- 
ishment for his sins. 

(6) Also the number three relates to the faith, because of 
the mystery of the blessed Trinity, while the number five, re- 
ferring to our five senses, concerns its implementation. And 
since in sinning, everyone either errs in faith or fails in its 
execution, it was proper that Paul who had sinned in both 
regards, was beaten three times with rods and five times 
flogged with forty blows to achieve perfect expiation.!? In say- 
ing "less one," the Jewish judges meant no doubt to lessen the 
number forty by one blow, so that by not coming up to the 
legal count, they would not go beyond the prescription of the 
law in his regard. And since they stayed on this side of that 
number, they would not go beyond it. 

(7) Therefore, since not only the authority of the Old Law, 
but also the grace of the gospel recommends the use of 
scourging, sometimes by command, and at others by exam- 
ple, so that we read of both the holy apostles being flogged 
in the council and of the blessed martyrs frequently being 
lashed—for all Ancient Scripture was written for our instruc- 
tion!*—what is so absurd or so improper if now in times of 


10. Deut 25.2—3. On the variant from the Vulgate, cf. Biblia sacra 3.474. 
11. Cf. Exod 34.29; 1 Kgs 19.8; Matt 4.2. On the symbolism here in- 
volved, see Bede, De templo I, ed. D. Hurst, CC 119A (1969), 172f. 


12. Cf. Acts 1.9. 19. Cf. 2 Cor 11.24-25. 
14. Cf. Rom 15.4. 
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peace Holy Church should follow the practice it formerly 
used in times of war? For the Apostle says again, "I bruise 
my own body and make it know its master."'5 And elsewhere, 
“The saints had to face jeers and flogging.”!® Moreover, since 
now the hand of the executioner is withheld from being laid 
on the martyrs, what objection can be raised if fervent devo- 
tion should inflict upon itself that which makes one worthy of 
being a partner of the blessed martyrs? For when I freely 
scourge myself with my own hands in the sight of God, I 
demonstrate the same genuine and devout desire, just as if 
the executioner were here in all his fury. For if out of love 
for Christ the punishment is so dear to me when the perse- 
cutor is not present, how ready I would be to accept it if he 
were on the scene? If I should wish to suffer martyrdom for 
Christ and do not have the opportunity because the time of 
battle is over, by afflicting myself with blows, I at least show 
my heart's fervent desire. 

(8) Indeed, if the persecutor should flog me, I would be 
beating myself, because I would of my own accord be offering 
myself to be scourged. Now if one carefully reads the Scrip- 
tures, one finds that Christ, the king of martyrs, was handed 
over not only by Judas, but also by his Father and by himself. 
For the Apostle says of the Father, ^He did not spare his own 
Son, but gave him up for us all."? And elsewhere he said of 
the Son, "He loved me and gave himself up for me.”!8 There- 
fore, if I punish myself with my own hands, or if the execu- 
tioner applies the blows, I become the actual author of this 
ordeal if I voluntarily present myself to be tested. Moreover, 
since the tambourine is made of dry skin, in the words of the 
prophet, he truly praises God on the tambourine? who, when 
weakened by fasting, scourges his body with the discipline. 

(9) Obviously, also the sacred canons at times order those 


15. 1 Cor 9.27. 

16. Heb 11.36. On this variant text, cf. Gregory I, Liber regulae pastoralis 
3.6 (PL 77.578). 

17. Rom 8.32. 18. Gal 2.20. 

19. Cf. Ps 150.4. 
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who have sinned to be flogged.? Thus, many holy pontiffs 
commanded that some penitents first be scourged in their 
presence, and then sentenced them to further penance.?! And 
before our own time this disciplinary norm was by no means 
unknown in most holy monasteries, even though it was not 
often used.? Accordingly, it was the custom to commute a 
year of penance into a thousand blows of the discipline. But 
you denounce not so much the regulation of using the disci- 
pline, but rather its prolonged application. You do not forbid 
one to administer the discipline while reciting one psalm, but 
stand in horror at someone taking the discipline while chant- 
ing the entire psalter. 

(10) But tell me, brother, if I may speak with your good 
leave, do you detest the disciplinary practices that customarily 
occur in chapter? Do you also, perhaps, condemn the custom 
whereby a brother who has admitted some slight offense is 
often required to undergo twenty blows, or at most fifty? But 
since this amount of discipline is hardly oppressive and easy 
to bear, and is regularly administered in the order, it is clear 
that you do not oppose or condemn the practice lest you ap- 
pear to challenge the common custom of our holy order. 

(11) But now let us get to the point. If, as we said, it is 
permissible to impose fifty lashes, why not also sixty, or if I 
may dare to go so far, why not up to a hundred? And if one 
is allowed to approach a hundred blows in this offering of 
loving devotion, why not also two hundred, why not three 
hundred, four hundred, or five hundred? Or why can we not 
go on to a thousand and beyond? For it is really absurd to 
freely accept a minimal part of a thing and to condemn a 
greater measure. And it is most foolish to believe that we 
should be allowed to begin something good, but not permit- 
ted to intensify it. Is it indeed possible that if a small amount 


20. Cf. Burchard, Decretum 19.5 (PL 140.968D); Capitula Italica c. 7 (MG 
Capit. 1 (1881], 336); Ryan, Sources 71, no. 124. 

21. Ryan, Sources 71, no. 125, refers to Gregory I, Reg. 11.53 (JE 1845); 
John the Deacon, S. Gregorii magni vita 4.31 (PL 75.194D). 

22. See Benedicti regula c. 2.28.26; c. 28.1.91; c. 30.3.94. 
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of discipline is purifying, its increase will pollute us in the 
sight of God? For if fasting for a day is something good, fast- 
ing for two or three days is better. 

(12) And so it is with spending the night in prayer, with 
chanting, working, and obeying, and so too with constant 
meditation on the Scriptures. The more extended any devout 
practice, the more worthy it is to be rewarded with commen- 
surate glory. Does it apply only to this type of devotion, that 
the more it is increased, the more harshly it should be 
judged? You will say, "Why should I punish the flesh?" And 
I reply, "Why should I afflict the spirit?" For the psalmist 
says, "I am greatly distressed and lash out at my spirit."?5 | 
flog both flesh and spirit, for I admit that I have sinned both 
in the flesh and in the spirit. I chastise the latter by disciplin- 
ing my thoughts; the former, together with other penitential 
practices, also by the use of scourging, so that as the flesh 
enjoyed leading me into sin, when punished it will lead me 
back to forgiveness.?4 

(13) A man wears an iron corselet next to his flesh, he en- 
circles his arms and legs with iron fetters; with great energy 
he performs prostrations, and he frequently slaps the ground 
with his hands.” Why does he engage in these and similar 
practices if not through them to punish his body so that he 
might find rest for his soul? Whatever means he may use as 
a penance in chastising and discouraging his flesh, by it he is 
surely* cleansed from the filth he has contracted through sin. 

(14) Listen to what I happened to learn just three days 
after your frantic temper flared up against me, not out of 
spite, I should say, but in your simplicity. Two brothers? trav- 
eling from the area around the city of Pola, as you know, 


29. Ps 76.7. 

24. See Ryan, Sources 71f., no. 126, with reference to Burchard, Decretum 
19.23 (PL 140.983D) and Regino, De synodalibus causis 2.453. 

25. See Blum, St. Peter Damian 115 and 157. 

26. At this point the letter breaks off in the edition of Gaetani, reprinted 
in PL 144. But the continuation, translated here, is found in ten MSS, not 
available to the first editor. 

27. In Letter 109 Damian also speaks of these two young monks, one 
from Spoleto, the other, named Michael, from Pola in the duchy of Venice. 
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came to our hermitage?? and were kindly received. One of 
them, named Michael, on the very day he arrived, coming in 
to make his confession, related the events of his past life. “I 
was born of a military family,” he said, “and my mother chose 
a wife for me, putting on a splendid and pompous display, 
but was unable to force me into marriage. Afterwards when 
I had the opportunity, I became a monk, and early on girded 
myself with an iron belt, but not without stipulating the fol- 
lowing condition to this self-imposed practice. Lord Jesus, I 
said, when I find a monastery where I will certainly be saved, 
may this belt break as a clear token of your mercy. And sud- 
denly, scarcely an hour ago as I was meditating on a certain 
page of the Rule, I experienced a slight feeling of compunc- 
tion that led to tears, and at that very moment, as you can 
see, the belt broke into two pieces." And since this happened 
to him scarcely three hours after he had entered our hermi- 
tage, he rejoiced in the Lord with all his heart over the an- 
swer to his prayers. 

(15) Go on then, brother, and poke fun at what you con- 
sider to be pious absurdities, since Almighty God listens to 
those whom you deem foolish and stupid, just as he would 
those who are close to him. Perhaps he will still acknowledge 
you and your wise friends. But as my letter comes to an end, 
I have written enough about the disciplinary practices of 
monks, that should not be derided but held in honor. 

(16) In the matter of the bad relations that exist between 
you and your abbot, it seems to me that I should refrain from 
comment, lest I be stung by the opinion of Solomon when he 
says, "A foolish passerby who meddles in another's quarrel is 
like a man who seizes a dog by the ears."?? And undoubtedly 
you should beware of the statement that reads, "Melancholy 
does harm to a man's spirit like a moth in one's clothing and 
a termite in wood."?? But this I know: as a bishop is permitted 
to excommunicate a cleric who has seriously sinned, an abbot 


28. Also in Letter 109 the hermitage is identified as Gamugna. On Da- 
mian's residence there, see Lucchesi, Vita no. 128. 
29. Prov 26.17. 30. Prov 25.20. 
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may do the same to a disobedient monk.*! For just as an ac- 
tual father may disinherit a rebellious son, so may a spiritual 
father in a display of strict justice expel a disobedient subject 
from the Church. Hence the Apostle says, "We had earthly 
fathers and paid due respect to them; should we not submit 
even more readily to our spiritual father, and so attain life?"32 
And just a bit before that he said, "Can anyone be a son, who 
is not disciplined by his father? But if you escape the disci- 
pline in which all sons share, you must be bastards and no 
true sons." And still further on he says, "Remember your 
leaders, those who spoke God's message to you; and reflecting 
upon the outcome of their life and work, follow the example 
of their faith.” 

(17) Wherefore, dear brother, put a stop to vilifying and 
abusing your father, end this blasphemous attack on brothers 
who, in weeping for their sins, apply the scourge to them- 
selves, in keeping with what Solomon said, "Do not forbid 
anyone from doing a favor when he can, and if you are able, 
help him yourself."55 Take care of yourself, but in such a way 
as not to ridicule others but rather by loving them, so that in 
whatever you do for the love of God and in those things that 
you cherish, you may always practice fraternal charity. 


31. Burchard, Decretum 2.175 (PL 140.654B) and passim gives cases of 
clerical excommunication. For monks, cf. Benedicti regula c. 23.86f. 

32. Heb 12.9. 39. Heb 12.7-8. 

34. Heb 13.27. 35. Prov 3.27. 
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Peter Damian to Gerard, bishop of Florence, now Pope Nicholas II 
clect, and to Hildebrand. About a year after his elevation to the cardi- 
nalate, Damian begs to bc relieved of his office and of the administra- 
tion of the diocese of Gubbio. He pleads ill health and advanced years 
and his desirc to retire to his "beloved solitude" at Fonte Avellana. In 
citing several historical precedents, he contends that abdication from a 
bishopric is not uncanonical. His "holy Satan" Hildebrand is held re- 
sponsible for his previous elevation. Because of greetings sent to Car- 
dinal Stephen of St. Chrysogonus at the end of the letter, it appears 
that a copy, under separate cover, may also have been sent to him. 


( June-December 1058)! 


jO THE BELOVED GERARD, bishop of the city of Flor- 
E ence and the bishop elect? of the Apostolic See, and 
(S| to Hildebrand, the rod of Assyria, the monk Peter 
the sinner sends his service.* 

(2) Those who engaged in the study of natural history tell 
the story that it is the nature of lynxes that when looking back 
at something, they at once forget him who has just passed 
before them.5 It happens all the time, that when something is 
out of sight it is also out of mind. And since this beast excels 
all other wild animals in the sharpness of its vision, so that it 
can penetrate stone walls, it has this defect that once it re- 
moves its eyes from something, this object is no longer re- 


1. For the dating, see Krause, Papstwahldekret 65f.; Woody, Damiani 198— 
202; Lucchesi, Vita n. 122—124, 126. 

2. In the oldest MSS the name of the pope-elect is not mentioned, but 
more recent MSS provide this informaiton; on which, see Reindel, Studien 
3.351—355 and idem, Korresbondenten 216. 

3. Cf. Isa 10.5, 30.31. In Letter 99 Damian also used this title for Cadalus 
of Parma, the antipope Honorius II. 

4. Lucchesi, Vita no. 122, conjectured that this letter was never sent, but 
that several parts of it were used in later writings (Letters 72, 73, 75). 

5. On the lynx, see Jerome, Epistula 9, c. 2.1.34. 
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membered. I would say that there is some likeness between 
you and these animals, unless I were restrained out of rev- 
erence for your greatness. Yet it makes me marvel that such 
sharp prudence, and what is more glorious, that such sincere 
and fervent charity which receives me affectionately when I 
am present never deigns when I am absent either to write to 
me, or to send a verbal greeting. Moreover, since I have not 
. been found worthy to hear from you in writing, if I were 
dealing with others I would say that what the Apostle calls a 
letter of love is not written in the fleshy tablets of your heart,® 
but erased, as they say, from the lowliest wax tablet. But as I 
watch what I say, I must nevertheless consider to whom I 
speak. Wherefore, I dare not indulge in freedom of speech, 
I put my finger. to my lips, and so the complaint expressed 
up to this point, of which my soul is filled, I will briefly ex- 
plain. 

(3) Blessed be the divine will of the omnipotent Creator, 
that recently I visited you, weighed down with the burden of 
two episcopal sees,? one to govern and the other to visit, that 
I crossed over the rocky summits of the Alps, and then after 
putting down the troublesome burden, relieved and free, I 
retreated to my beloved solitude like a fugitive who had come 
home.® It would be pleasing, therefore, in something of a 
mental fancy, to move my feet after their long bruising in the 
stocks, to raise my neck weighed down with heavy chains, and 
joyfully to sing that prophetical refrain, “You undo my fet- 
ters, O Lord; I will offer you the thanksgiving sacrifice."? You 
know, indeed, and are quite certain that these burdens were 
thrust upon me and not assumed; and, if I might put it so, I 
did not enter the net but was violently ensnared. Wherefore, 
given the proper occasion, I disposed of this weight to which 
previously I did not willingly submit. And since you are the 


6. Cf. 2 Cor 3.2-3. 

7. The reference here to two bishoprics is unclear; see Reindel, Briefe 
2.164, n. 6. 

8. His "beloved solitude" is usually Fonte Avellana, but here it would seem 
to be Gamugna; on which see Lucchesi, Vita 1.160ff. 

9. Ps 115.16-15. 
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Apostolic See, you are the Roman Church,’ it seems correct 
to me, in laying down and returning that which I am unable 
to bear, not to approach some building of stone but rather to 
appeal to those in whom the sacramental power of the 
Church resides. In the time of the Jewish persecution, wher- 
ever the apostles were, there too was the primitive Church. 
Now, however, as Simon, that ancient counterfeiter,!! restores 
his hammers and anvil, as he usurps the city of Rome as his 
workshop for his moniers engaged in nefarious traffic; wher- 
ever Peter flees, leading you with him, there, without doubt, 
he demonstrates to all that the Roman Church resides.!? 
Hence as I propose to abdicate ecclesiastical government into 
your hands, I have made no mistake when I restore to the 
Roman Church, which you are, what belonged to it. And that 
I may acknowledge that I pleaded guilty to you for this sur- 
render, a hundred years of penance should consequently be 
imposed on me, using such remedies as were instituted by 
monastic regulation. But if this seems too light, you should 
also add to it, going so far, if it be your pleasure, as to chain 
me in prison. After such an aberration in roaming and harm- 
ful liberty, what remains but to compel me to submit to the 
censure of imprisonment and silence. 

(4) But here, perhaps, that smooth tyrant who always com- 
passionated me with the concern of a Nero, who caressed me 
with blows, who certainly, if I may put it so, flattered me with 
his eagle’s tongue, will complain as he sputters, “See now, he 
is looking for a refuge, and under the guise of penance he 
hopes to escape from Rome. From his disobedience he 
schemes to win his ease, and while others are falling in battle 
he seeks out the coolness of ignoble shade.” But I will answer 
my holy Satan, using the words employed by the sons of 
Ruben and Gad in replying to their leader Moses: “We our- 


10. See Ryan, Sources 61, no. 106, for the significance of Damian's rhe- 
torical remarks. 

11. Damian here uses the word trapezita in a pejorative sense as forger or 
counterfeiter; on which see Woody, Damiani 264—273. 

12. Cf. Ryan, Sources 61, no. 106. 

13. In all of these references lurks the figure of Hildebrand, the archdea- 
con and curial, in the service of the future Pope Nicholas II. 
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selves," they said, "will take up arms to lead the sons of Israel 
until we have brought them to the place appointed for them; 
our young children and all we have will stay in the fortified 
towns, safe from the inhabitants of the country. We will not 
return to our homes until every one of the sons of Israel has 
taken possession of his inheritance. For we shall have no in- 
heritance with them on the other bank of the Jordan, since 
our inheritance has fallen to us here, east of the Jordan." 
Thus, indeed, am I prepared to accompany you and take up 
arms; but after the battle, once you are victorious behind 
Christ our leader, I shall soon depart. This is what Barzillai 
the Gileadite, who had gone down from Rogelim, said to 
David the king: "Your servant will just cross the Jordan with 
you. Allow your servant to go back to die in my own town.” 

(5) But perhaps I will hear the objection!* that once au- 
thority has been accepted, it is not permissible for one to lay 
it down. To this I will briefly speak my mind: There are many 
that have not deserted the rights enjoyed by bishops and are 
found to be on the Judge’s left," just as we read of those that 
have renounced their rights with a proper intention, and yet 
have every reason to hope that they will eternally enjoy 
Christ's company. I do not say these things so that one might 
lightly desert the episcopate, but only in the case where some 
great necessitv intervenes. 

(6) The Blessed Valerius,'5 indeed, while providing for a 
successor, enthroned the great Augustine as bishop of the 
church of Hippo. When Lucidus,!? the bishop of Ficoclae, 
became aware that his death was imminent, he betook himself 
to the shelter of a cenobite order and exchanged the trap- 


14. Num 32.17-19. 

15. 2 Sam 19.36-57. Damian has shortened the Vulgate version. 

16. The following section (Reindel, Briefe 2.167.14 to 170.9) is repeated 
almost verbatim in Damian, Letter 72. 

17. Cf. Matt 25.41. 

18. Cf. E. Hendrikx, "Augustinus," LThK 1 (1957), 1095. As bishop of 
Hippo, Valerius consecrated Augustine his coadjutor in 395, and a year later 
Augustine succeeded the old man in the see of Hippo. 

19. Ficoclae (= Cervia); cf. M.-H. Laurent, "Cervia," DHGE 12 (1953), 
181£.; Ughelli, Italia sacra 2, 468. 
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pings of episcopal dignity for the monastic garb. And that 
you might know what this conversion bestowed on him, when 
he was at the point of death, as the authentic record of his 
collected letters relates, the grace of the Holy Spirit was re- 
flected on his happy face. Before he died, moreover, the 
blessed apostle Andrew appeared to him and told him the 
hour at which he would pass away. 

(7) What shall I say of Blessed Adalbert the martyr??? Be- 
cause he deserted the authority of the church of Bohemia and 
became a monk, he was found worthy to wear the triumphant 
crown of martyrdom. As I purposely pass over others in si- 
lence, a certain holy penitent comes to mind, but for the mo- 
ment I forget his name.?! Before finishing seven years of 
service he gave up his episcopal office. An angel at length 
came to him and commanded him to return to his see. But 
he refused until, at the warning of the angel, the Blessed 
Remigius? suddenly appeared. And so, lest perhaps he be- 
come the victim of deception, fearing even things that seemed 
safe, he yielded to human command while at first refusing to 
budge at the word of an angel. 

(8) The bishop of Sabina?? also deserted his pontifical 
throne after turning his back on the episcopal dignity, and 
then built the monastery of Farfa. Ancient tradition which 
honors the deeds of his sanctity bears witness to the nobility 
of this man of Christ, and present devotion is also at hand to 
hold his memory in benediction. Many there were, before and 
after his time, who remained in that see till the end of their 
days, but never did they produce such bounteous fruit for the 
Lord. 


20. Cf. Iohannes Canaparius, Sancti Adalberti vita, ed. J. Karwasinska 
(Monumenta Poloniae historica) N.S. 4.1 (1962), c. 8.12f. and c. 30.44-47. 

21. The reference is to St. Genebaldus of Lodi; on which see Damian, 
Letter 72. 

22. Cf. Hinkmar of Reims, Vita Remigii episcopi Remensis c. 16, ed. B. 
Krusch, MGH SS rer. Merov. 3 (1896), 303 f. 

29. Laurentius Illuminator, on whom cf. I. Tassi, “Farfa,” DHGE 16 
(1967), 547—553. Ou the problem of his origin in Syria and his coming to 
Farfa, see Reindel, Briefe 2.169—70 n. 25. 
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(9) Nor do I forget vou, Blessed Bonitus,?! who only for the 
reason that vou happened to receive your see from the hand 
of the king. namely, from a layman, despised your church, 
and suddenly retired to a life of solitude. What, I ask, would 
he have done had he borne the torments with which our bish- 
ops are afflicted? What if hosts of shield and lance-bearing 
men should march en masse behind him as he rode ahead? 
What if armed companies prepared for battle should crowd 
around him like the leader of a pagan army? And he for 
whom it is much more proper to proceed reverently with a 
chanting choir, is forced to hear on all sides the clash of re- 
sounding arms. Thus it is that, as a bishop, which is proper, 
he is not accompanied by various ranks of clerics, but rather 
by courts and fighting men armed with flashing weapons. We 
may wonder also how this comes about, since some take part 
in such activities unwillingly. And still, those whom they sup- 
port they purchase dearly with the goods and properties of 
the Church, whether they are willing or not. Daily there are 
royal banquets, daily they engage in pomp and splendor, daily 
they hold nuptial celebrations, and resources that ought to 
relieve the poor are used to refresh the carriers of red ban- 
ners. Despite the fact that a bishop should be the steward and 
almoner of the poor, strangers belch at his table that groans 
with delicious food, while those to whom all this belongs are 
totally excluded and grow weak from need and hunger. 

(10) Among all these evils, moreover, this one thing stands 
out and seems almost to equal the wickedness of the devil 
himself, that with property wasted on military affairs, tithes 
and the people themselves are annexed to every earthly piece 
of property, and that as a benefice for laymen. Indeed, this 
dishonest liberality both deprives the needy of their suste- 
nance and also deters the people of the diocese from paying 
their tithes. This one thing takes from them bodily support 
and also is the cause of danger to their souls. All of which, 
no doubt, is heaped on the head of the evil administrator; 


24. On Bonitus, bishop of Clermont-Ferrand, who died in Lyon in 706, 
see F. Prinz, Frühes Mónchtum in Frankenreich (1965), 506. 
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and if his own vanity leads him in this direction, no ancient 
necessity will constrain him. I could add many other items 
concerning the many tribulations of bishops unless I were re- 
strained by the rule of epistolary terseness. 

(11) But what a crime it is! The Apostolic See alone so 
afflicts me that it turns me away from saying all these things. 
In this see, in which we are accustomed to admire the rever- 
end majesty of its bishop, we now behold that despicable per- 
son, Mincius.?* Such affliction was experienced by that ven- 
erable man, Peter the bishop of Apsara,? who gave up his 
episcopal office, and travelling by sea from the kingdom of 
Slavonia to Italy, landed at the port of Ancona. In his lament, 
as he explained to me how the whole kingdom had held him 
in reverence, and as he told of the weariness caused by lack 
of rest, among other things he related one event about which 
I must tell you. There was a certain man, he said, degenerate 
in morals but distinguished by titles of greatness, who mar- 
ried a close blood relative. What happened then? Even though 
it was forbidden, he persisted; when excommunicated he con- 
tinued on as usual and considered the entire force of eccle- 
siastical censures to be nothing but tales of childish nonsense. 
But as a certain sign of divine anger, it happened that when 
bread from the nuptial table was thrown into the street for 
the dogs to eat, they refused to touch it. Oh, how we must 
fear the severity of God's displeasure. As he continued to 
stand firm in his resolve and refused to accept with humility 
the commands of the bishop, unwilling to provide for his own 
salvation, he was struck by lightning and died while sleeping 
in his bedroom. Thus he who in life had despised the remedy 
for his wound, in death experienced the sentence of divine 
anger. I have told these things to show what a man of holy 
authority he was who renounced his episcopal see. 

(12) But while I relate these things, something else comes 


25. John Mincius, bishop of Velletri, consecrated antipope by the arch- 
priest of Ostia. See Dressler, Petrus Damiani 119, n. 172; Schmidt, Alexander 
II *;8f. See also Damian, Letter 58 in Reindel, Briefe 2.191, n. 3. 

26. In Damian, Letter 72 he is called Gaudentius of Apsara; on which see 
Reindel, Briefe 2.172, n. 28. 
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to mind which you, venerable Hildebrand, recently told me, 
And although it does not seem to be of great moment for the 
matter I have in hand, still by putting it in writing lest it be 
swallowed up in the whirlpool of forgotten things, I will 
nevertheless make it fast with small stakes as one does for 
something likely to be tossed about. As I remember you tell- 
ing it, to use his own words, this is what the bishop of 
Novara" related to you. "When I was visiting a certain bishop 
in Germany," he said, "and it was time for dinner and he had 
nothing with which he could prepare a proper meal for me, 
he became excited and anxiously looked about to see how he 
could take care of me on my journey. The more the need 
increased, the deeper was his concern, and now in real trou- 
ble, he hardly knew what to do. Suddenly a flock of cranes 
flew overhead, making a figure as they flew together and 
composing themselves in equal lines drawn up in two groups 
under one leader. With fervent faith the bishop then firmly 
and resolutely said, ‘Lord, command one of these cranes to 
fall down for us that your servant might provide hospitality 
from your blessed gift.” How marvelously quick was God to 
hear that prayer. Hardly had the words left his lips when sud- 
denly a good sized crane fell to the ground at our feet and 
thus was faith, which is fruitful through love, fulfilled.” 
When you had finished this story, I earnestly asked you, “Was 
this bishop a spiritual man?" How you found out I do not 
know, but you answered that he was a man who lived for 
bodily pleasure, so that it was clear that it was not the up- 
rightness of his life but faith joined to charity that obtained 
this wonder. 

(13) You also added, as you had it from Leo? the bishop 
of the Apostolic See, that there was another bishop whose life 
was carnal and ill-advised, who, beyond all that he deserved, 
had received such grace from God that he frequently worked 
signs and wonders, going so far, with a great show of author- 


27. On the bishops of Novara from 1040-1077, see Schwartz, Bistiimer 
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28. Cf. Gal 5.6. 
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ity, as to drive out devils from the bodies of the possessed. 
Among other wonders, this one happened with Leo of blessed 
memory present, in the case of a person possessed by the 
devil. When the bishop had commanded the wicked spirit to 
depart, the devil replied in words filled with hostile pride un- 
til, adjured terribly in the name of Christ, he could no longer 
resist. When he violently shook the head of the miserable 
man in all directions and in horrible fright made his hair 
stand on end, and opened his mouth several times in the act 
of vomiting, the bishop at once objected, "You will never get 
out through his mouth," he said, "as you are trying to do; 
you will be completely frustrated in what you are attempting. 
I command you to leave through his rear, for I will not per- 
mit you to go out through his mouth. Unclean dweller, you 
will go out through filthy passageways and, as is proper, you 
will leave foul footprints behind you." Hardly had he finished 
speaking, when the evil.spirit was ejected by a movement of 
the bowels. 

(14) There was also another bishop, as you related, who was 
very thirsty and ordered wine to be brought to him. The 
waiter had just poured all that was in the flask into the cup 
and brought it to the bishop, when an insistent poor man 
begged him to give it to him, saying that he was so dry that 
if he did not have a drink he would die. But the waiter de- 
clined, saying that there was nothing more in the flask and 
that it was impossible to find more wine in the house. The 
brave bishop caught in this dilemma, since on the one hand 
he could hardly put off satisfying his thirst, and on the other, 
judging that if he drank the wine it would be a wicked thing 
in the face of the other's dire need, denied himself and 
helped his brother in his necessity. He therefore ordered the 
wine to be given to the pauper. But now as all hope of getting 
a drink had passed, the bishop's thirst increased the more. 
Then he ordered the waiter to have another look at the wine 
flask, hoping perhaps that he might find some drop of con- 
solation, no matter how small. But the waiter continued to 
shake his head, insisting that there was nothing left, and fi- 
nally without hope, but rather compelled by the command, 
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he complied. In astonishment he found the flask that he had 
emptied now filled with wine. 

(15) I heard another story about a certain abbot who, led 
by a desire for delicacy, had ordered a lamprey to be brought 
to him. When the servants said that this kind of fish was hard 
to come by in this region, one of them remarked that he had 
seen one of them for sale priced at no less than twenty shil- 
lings at Pavia.?? The abbot commanded the money to be paid. 
Under the diligent eye of the cooks the fish was elegantly 
prepared and brought to the abbot. Before he could touch it, 
however, a poor man appeared at the door and earnestly 
begged that the very dish brought to the abbot be given to 
him. Without hesitation, the man of God at once gave the 
poor man the whole fish just as it was. Suddenly the poor man 
was seen to ascend with the plate filled with fish, and, holding 
his hands poised as if he were carrying a gift, he went up into 
the heavens in full view of all. Hence it is clearly proven that 
what is given to the needy, is given to God, and what we hide 
in the bosom of the poor, we deposit in heaven. 

(16) This, moreover, which I now include, although not a 
miracle, is still a proper topic for edification with which I 
associate everything that I write. A certain bishop ordered a 
lamprey prepared for him. A little later while devoutly stand- 
ing at the holy altar celebrating Mass, the memory of the lam- 
prey suddenly tempted him with feelings of extreme desire. 
But since he was an exceptional man, who was ashamed that 
he could suffer such feelings in the sight of the hidden but 
omnipotent Viewer, after finishing the service went back and 
commanded that the fish that had so aroused his appetite be 
given to the poor. And thus, indeed, the little dog of volup- 
tuousness that lives any way it can under the table of our 
body, when it impudently breaks into the holy of holies, de- 
serves to die from the blows of penance. 

(17) A certain poor householder had only one coin in his 
pocket with which he wanted to buy something to eat along 
with his bread. He was shrivelled and lean for lack of better 


30. See C. Brambilla, Monete di Pavia (1883), 181f. 
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food, and as he was thinking about his purchase for some 
time, a poor man approached him begging alms. Taken by 
surprise, he found himself in a real dilemma. For if he gave 
the alms, he feared for his poor body; if he kept his coin, he 
worried about the fault he would commit in denying the alms. 
Finally his spirit won out over the flesh, and imitating the 
widow in the gospel,?! in the person of this poor man he gave 
all he had to God, to whom he was indebted for all good 
things. He went home and the bread which he usually had 
was served. His table was indeed poor, but his conscience was 
rich in the hope of good things to come. The harm to his 
body was compensated by his gain in love of God. When sud- 
denly a man who was completely unknown to him and whom 
he had never seen before, quickly and urgently put in his 
hand twenty shillings worth of pennies?? tied up in a cloth, 
saying that they were sent by his lord. Just as if the latter were 
expecting him, he quickly departed. When the poor man in 
his surprise wanted to question him, he disappeared. 

(18) I do not cite the names of these people because the 
order in which a thing happens has more readily remained 
in my memory, while on the other hand, I admit that the 
names, with other affairs intervening, have been forgotten. 
Nor do I greatly try to be considered a collector of names so 
long as the sequence and order of events are not lost. How- 
ever the deeds themselves of which I write, since in passing I 
did not happen to hear whether they were completely credi- 
ble, I do not hold to be so. Therefore, lest my narrative ar- 
ranged without names cause fastidious readers to turn up 
their nose, I shall in the meantime refrain from telling these 
stories. And certainly it is more salutary that, putting all of 
this aside, I return to myself to bemoan myself and always 
keep myself in focus. For now, indeed, my eyes grow dim and 
more often than not are likely to be clouded by mucus.’ 
Wrinkles are appearing and my gums give signs of the ruin 


31. Cf. Mark 12.42—44; Luke 21.2-4. 

32. See A. Suble, "Denar," Wórterbuch der Münzkunde, ed. F. von Schrótter 
(1930), 126-131. 

33. Cf. Isidore, Etym. 4.5.7. 
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of my teeth. My head, moreover, which up to now was sprin- 
kled with grey hair, now grows snowy white like a swan. My 
voice becomes hoarse and my strength is failing, and, alas, 
for me only the root of vice completely ignores old age. Every 
day I conjure up death before my eyes and try to place myself 
before the tribunal of the fearful Judge. Now in imagination 
wicked spirits with fierce faces appear before my mind and 
in frightening form terribly attack me as I gasp my last 
breath; and now bright, white, holy angels are seen as if 
trying to help me. 

(19) It came to my attention, moreover, that a short time 
ago something happened which, while it often comes to mind, 
never ceases to increase my fear. A certain penitent dressed 
like a pilgrim was wandering in our area. When asked what 
fault compelled him to live in exile, he replied, "I was out 
cutting wood with my fellow villager when suddenly a serpent 
as big as the branch of a tree, bearing two heads on its scaly 
necks crept up with its slithering motion. When it saw us 
walking there, it attacked us with flashing eyes and three- 
pronged tongues?! darting from its mouths. At once my com- 
panion unsheathed his sword and cut off one head, but then 
the blade fell from his hands. At once the serpent, implacably 
aroused to a wild fury, rose up and lifting its one remaining 
head, snatched his tormenter in its teeth, and holding him 
thus, wrapped its sinuous coils around him, and avenging it- 
self with all its might, carried the man whole into its under- 
ground lair. While he was being carried away, the only thing 
my companion could do was beg me and cry out to me to 
come and help him or hurry and give him the sword that was 
in my hand. But unhappy and ignoble man that I am, and 
guilty of the avenging flames, thinking that it was better that 
only he be devoured by serpents—Oh, what a murderer I 
am—I began to tremble and, in the urgency of the moment, 
knowing what I should do with my hands but not with my 
feet, I prepared to run. Therefore I endure this exile im- 
posed on me by the priests and am forced to admit sadly that 
I am truly the cause of his death." 


34. Cf. Pliny, Naturalis historia 11.65. 
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(20) The history of this woeful calamity so shook my whole 
being and caused me so to tremble and filled my heart with 
such fear that I am unable to express my feelings in writing 
or in words. Often I meditate upon this theme that they are 
there, man and beast, together in that hole. No one inter- 
venes, no rescue appears, no compassion enters the beast's 
wild heart, especially since in addition to its mad appetite it 
is prepared to avenge itself for the harm that it suffered. 
What a sight this was, I ask you? What the thoughts of this 
poor man could have been after he became the prey of this 
enemy, when hope of escaping no longer existed, but rather 
forced to become food for cruel teeth, he would soon satisfy 
the beast's wild appetite, I am unable to appreciate. Often I 
picture in my mind the image of this fearful scene, and at 
the same time with awesome reflection I behold that dragon, 
the source of all cruelty, and how he snatches and devours 
souls, frequently repeating the verse sung by the prophet: 
"Let him not at any time," he says, "seize my soul like a lion, 
while there is no one to free me, no one to save me."?» What 
lengthy material for fearful reflection this short passage pre- 
sents to those of sound mind! 

(21) About a year ago, moreover, in a village not far from 
here, it was reported that a certain farmer got up a little after 
dawn and saw a great dragon. Thinking that it was a log, 
he sat down on it. Suddenly the beast moved, and raising its 
head seized the man in its cruel mouth and with wild hunger 
swallowed him alive. This should strike great fear in our 
hearts and cause us to be more concerned for the dreadful 
judgments of God in our regard. Frequently we see these 
things happening to men who lead good and honest lives, 
while, on the other hand, we notice carnal and disorderly 
men, as we said above, who also are famed for their miracles. 

(22) But lest I dwell on this topic too long, a certain pilgrim 
who was returning from Jerusalem, told how the following 
happened to him and his companions. As they were worn out 


5. Ps 7.3. 
36. Cf. Isidore, Etym. 12.4.4. 
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from the efforts of their journey and were resting one night 
by the road, a terrible lion pounced on the sleeping men. A 
priest, a man of good reputation and upright life, who was 
returning from his fourth visit to the tomb of our Lord, was 
resting with his companions all around him. When the wild 
animal struck, it touched none of those that it first came 
upon, but leaping over them and ignoring them as if they 
were bits of wood lying there, it distinctly sought out only the 
priest, rushed to attack him, and brought his prey to the 
other lions which were not far away. Within earshot of his 
companions who heard him screaming and groaning terribly, 
the lions quickly devoured him and then followed the path 
the pilgrims took leading up to a tower toward which they 
climbed in terror. To those, indeed, whose judgment is weak 
this seems to be a very terrible thing, that those who deserve 
reward are chastised and that heavenly punishment should 
come to those who are worthy of grace. 

(23) In a similar vein, this story too seems to be a worthy 
subject for fear, something I learned from the account of a 
pious abbot from the diocese of Pisa. He said that in a certain 
German town it happened last summer that there was a ser- 
vant of God, a man of holy life and reputation, who lived in 
a cell near a monastery. It was revealed to him that if the 
people did not at once desist from their wickedness and do 
penance, within thirty days their whole city would go up in 
flames.? He not only notified the bishop of the city of his 
mysterious vision, but immediately took pains to announce 
the fact to all the people. But they continued to go their evil 
ways, thinking that the man of God was crazy, and completely 
mocking the threats and warnings of God, refused to correct 
their lives. At the same time the man of God ordered that 
the precious possessions of the monastery be put in a secret 
place where they would be safe from the fire. 

(24) But why delay the story? Finally the unhappy day ar- 


37. On the recluse, Paternus, and the great fire in Paderborn on 10 April 
1058, cf. Marianus Scottus, Chronicon, ed. G. Waitz, MGH S55 (1844), 558; 
cf. also Neukirch 98 and A. D. von den Brincken, DA (1961), 91—238, esp. 
193. 
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rived and fire broke out in seven regions of the city. The 
monks anxiously rushed to the cell of the servant of God and 
begged him to hurry and leave in the face of the imminent 
danger. But he refused to go, leaving everything to God's 
judgment, waiting there for whatever God was pleased to do. 
The fire leaped furiously into the sky, engulfing everything 
in its path, and destroyed not only all the city but also the 
monastery, and, sad to say, the servant of God and all his cell. 
Indeed, this judgment of God is rather to be feared than 
examined. For what insight of the human mind is able to 
penetrate the depths of divine decisions, since God is "so 
much to be feared for his deeds among mankind."** Who 
could believe that he, who through a revelation had merited 
to know about the destruction of the doomed city, was igno- 
rant of the fact that he too was about to be a victim of the 
horrible flames? When I think about these events and others 
like them and consider them in deep meditation, I know not 
what is still in store for me; I grow numb and tremble in all 
my being; and then I am reduced to tears, and if at times my 
hard heart does not permit me to weep, my mind at least is 
overcome with grief. I often consider how it could be to come 
under the power of hungry dragons, to be among hostile en- 
emies, to experience living death, to dwell in fire. This, too, 
I dwell on, how among all other elements this one was chosen 
to torture the wicked, that while a flying hot ember, if it lights 
on any part of the body, cannot be tolerated for a moment, 
avenging flames will devour miserable men as they leave this 
world, and for all eternity the open mouth of hell will devour 
them. On this I could say much more if I were not restrained 
from lingering on this subject by the rule of epistolary brief- 
ness. But still in reference to this topic something now comes 
to mind which will not be out of place to include at this point. 

(25) Two men of the best families of Faenza died some time 
ago and in a vision appeared together to a certain deacon, 
dressed in iron garb, which after the manner of a priest's 
cassock, reached to the heels. When the deacon inquired of 
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them, “Did you always serve God when you were in this 
world?" they responded, "We, who now suffer eternal fire in 
hell, never served the Lord." Clearly—and this adds to the 
burden of my solicitude—the brother of whom I just spoke, 
as may be inferred, was in the same condition when he beheld 
this warning revelation; he was then perhaps involved in 
some grave fault when this decisive moment arrived. When 
we find ourselves in a crisis we will then be tried; and even 
though we are now pure, in a moment we may be defiled. 

(26) This story too comes to mind, which I happened to 
hear when once I was in the city of Benevento. The prince of 
that city had a chaplain, a man of holy life, who was always 
diligent in celebrating divine services, especially in saying 
Mass. Every day as he was engaged in the sacred mysteries, 
an angel of the Lord usually appeared and, as the prince 
looked on, took the sacrament of the Body of the Lord from 
the ministers hands. But, O the uncertain and hazardous 
condition of this disastrous life! He who was so pure that he 
enjoyed the services of angels suddenly fell into the pit of 
shameful passion. And what more should I add? The time 
came for divine services and the priest was compelled by the 
circumstances of the moment to go on. But with his con- 
science tormenting him, he was terribly disturbed. He vested, 
approached the altar, trembled and panted, but still pre- 
sumed to celebrate. Then, as usually happened, the angel 
came and while the prince observed, wrung out a sponge 
filled with water over the head of the priest and thoroughly 
washed his whole body. When Mass was over he again wrung 
out the sponge and once more poured forth over all his mem- 
bers the grime and filth that he had previously removed from 
his body. When the prince saw this happening he was as- 
tounded and waiting till everyone was gone, he met with the 
priest. When the priest was asked if he had recently commit- 
ted some grave sin, in horror at such a thought, he at first 
denied the charge. But then, conscious of his crime and 
forced by the authority of the prince, he at last confessed that 
on the previous night he had sinned with one of the prince's 
maids. 
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(27) In the same city I met a monk whose name was Ma- 
delmus, who lived in a cell near a monastery?? and was known 
as a hermit or solitary. He told me that on Holy Saturday, the 
day before the feast of the resurrection of the Lord, he lit 
about fourteen lamps in the church which he customarily at- 
tended. After putting in some water, he then poured oil into 
all of them but one. When all the others had been cared for, 
there was one that remained untrimmed for lack of oil. He 
requested more oil from the abbot but none was given him. 
Finally, not doubting for a moment, he filled the lamp with 
water, lit it, and at once it began to glow along with the others, 
burning through the whole night. While it is natural for water 
always to extinguish fire, this water caused the lamp to burn 
brightly. When the abbot was called as a witness, he wondered 
at this miracle and became afraid, and in confusion admitted 
that he had not supplied the oil. This monk, moreover, was 
said to have worked other wonders. But woe to him who walks 
securely with eyes closed and does not attend to the snares of 
the wily enemy. For later this monk fell into the depths of 
uncleanness, and he who had up to then been held in great 
reverence by the prince and the citizens was publicly beaten 
with rods, and it is said that in a disgraceful spectacle he was 
shamefully shorn.*? 

(28) Now, I have narrated these events that it might become 
quite evident that many ambushes lie in wait for those who 
walk the paths of this mortal life, that the hidden enemy con- 
ceals many stumbling blocks, scatters many traps, and daily 
places many snares and toils to hinder our progress. Let those 
who would be bishops tell me, "Offer yourself to be a ruler 
over people." But since I am unable to protect even myself 
amid so many swords and arrows, how can I free others from 
the devious meshes of crafty devices that lie hidden before 


39. He does not name the monastery, but in Letter 83, Damian speaks of 
the monastery "of Blessed Peter the Apostle located within the walls of the 
city of Benevento." In 1073 a Madelmus was abbot of St. Sophia in Bene- 
vento; cf. ItPont 9.84, no. 8. 

40. On cutting a monk's hair as a punishment, cf. Fructuosus, Regula 
monachorum c. 16 (PL 87.1107A). 
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them? I must therefore put down the burden that I am un- 
able to bear: it is better to throw off the weight than to die 
of a broken back to the detriment of the Lord, whose servant 
I am. Now as evidence it will suffice to quote only this passage 
from St. Jerome,*! which I remember reading not more than 
an hour ago. While treating of an idle pastor of a church, he 
had this to say: "At once," he said, "he heard the bruising 
reply of the angry master. 'You wicked servant, why did you 
not put my money in the bank, so that on my return I could 
have drawn it out with interest? "^? And explaining this, the 
same doctor continued, "That is, deposit at the altar that 
which you were unable to bear. For while you, the lazy man- 
ager, were holding the money, you were occupying the place 
of another who could have doubled the sum." I agree with 
the counsel of this holy man, I gladly accept it, and reject the 
burden that I was compelled to bear. Moreover, as a lazy man- 
ager I deposit at the altar the money that I was unable to 
double. 

(29) Once, indeed, there was a time, but now that time is 
past, when I was able to maintain a blush of modesty, the 
badge of mortification, a proper severity, and the reputation 
for priestly dignity. And speaking only for myself, you must 
have noticed that as soon as I visit you, there are at once 
witticisms, jokes, pleasantries, humorous remarks, banter, and 
a host of questions; a whole plague of useless words breaks 
loose which show that we act not as priests but rather as ora- 
tors and rhetoricians, or, which is worse, as clowns. For as 
soon as we join in conversation, a certain excessive allurement 
for words gradually takes over our speech, which improperly 
softens the rigor of the spirit, and causes our steady severity 
to dissolve into peals of laughter and shameful jokes. And so 
it is that the mind, spread out beyond itself grows confused, 
the sharp edge of the heart is dulled, the light of God's love 
is extinguished, and fear in others and reverence for the 
priesthood are lost. And what is still more dangerous, the 


41. Jerome, Epistula 14, c. 8.1.57. 
42. Luke 19.23. 
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norm of right living that was established as an example for 
others is not observed.^? 

(30) But if I, either through shame or fear despise myself 
for having indulged in these things, let me be judged as in- 
human and inflexible like the stone tigers which the Hyrcan- 
ians produce.“ But now I had better stop writing. I blush 
with shame if more scandalous absurdities should be added, 
namely hunting, snaring, the rage for gambling or for chess, 
which indeed make a farce of the whole priesthood; they es- 
pecially arrange together on a spit the eyes, the hand, and 
the tongue, and thus seasoned, that they may taste the sweet- 
er, they are served as food at the tables of devils. 

(31) And now, if I should recall what happened to me in 
connection with the bishop of Florence,* it would, I think, 
serve the purposes of edification. Once when I was his com- 
panion on a trip, and around evening we had come to a hos- 
pice, I went into a priest's cell and he resided in a large house 
with many people coming and going. When morning carne, 
my attendant told me that the bishop had been playing 
chess.*9 This news pierced my heart like an arrow and in- 
flicted an angry wound. At a time that seemed right for the 
occasion I confronted the man and sharply rebuked him. I 
began by saying, "With a powerful hand I am ready with the 
rod, and I am waiting to inflict blows if anyone is prepared 
to offer me his back." He replied, "If guilt is inferred, one 
should not refuse a penance." "Is it right," I asked, "and was 
it a part of your office to spend the evening playing frivo- 
lously at chess and to defile with sacrilegious wantonness the 
hands that offer the Body of the Lord and the tongue that 
intercedes between God and man, especially since canonical 


43. The above paragraph is undoubtedly an explanation of the scurrility 
of which Damian accuses himself in several of his letters. 

44. Cf. Pliny, Naturalis historia 8.25; Isidore, Etym. 12.2.7. 

45. This bishop, despite attempts by Neukirch, Davidsohn, and Borino, 
remains unidentified. 

46. On these references to the game of chess, among the earliest in West- 
ern literature, see Von der Lasa, "Die Einführung des Schachspiels in Eu- 
ropa und ein Brief des Peter Damiani von 1061," Schachzeitung 25 (1870), 
163—169, 198-202; G. Lucchesi, Scritti minori (1983), 104. 
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authority has decided that bishops who gamble are to be de- 
posed?“ And what advantage does one derive when authority 
decides to condemn, even if there is no external judgment in 
the case?” For his part, however, the bishop put up a defense 
by citing the difference in terms. “Chess is one thing,” he 
said, "and dice is another. And while authority prohibits dice, 
by its silence it permits chess.” To which I replied, “Written 
law,” I said, “does not mention chess, but includes both games 
under the name of dice.” 

(32) Wherefore, while playing at dice is prohibited and by 
name nothing is said of chess, it is clearly evident that both 
types are included in the one word and are condemned by 
the authority of a single judgment. Then the bishop who was 
meek in spirit and sharp in wit, after I had given my reasons, 
acquiesced, agreed by solemn promise never to repeat the 
fault, and asked that a penance be assigned to him. Then I 
commanded that he recite the psalter three times with accom- 
panying meditation, and that he wash the feet of twelve poor 
people and give the same number of coins for their relief. 
The reason behind these actions is this: that as his fault was 
committed for the most part by the hands and in speech, by 
washing the feet of the poor, he especially cleansed his own 
hands from the contagion; and by putting his lips to the feet 
of strangers, he restored peace with the Lord whom he had 
offended by jokes that he should bemoan. I have told of this 
event so that one may learn from another's reform how im- 
proper, how absurd, and finally how defiling is this wanton- 
ness in a bishop. 

(33) Wherefore, my dear friends, to get back to the subject 
over which I proposed to write this piece, for the future do 
not be hard on me, so that I must again desert the haven of 
quiet to which, with the help of Christ who steers through 
you, I have returned, and be forced again to fight the foam- 
ing waves and swells, and plow through rough waters and the 
Scyllaean whirlpool.*® For although I am a miserable sinner 


47. Cf. Pseudo-Cyprian, De aleatoribus, ed. W. Hartel, CSEL 3, Appendix 
(1871), 92—104. 
48. Cf. Isidore, Etym. 11.3.32. 
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and he was holy, still since in a way my case is a great deal 
like that of Samuel,” a similar conclusion may be reached 
about both. He indeed abandoned the dignity of leadership, 
but still anointed David as king. I too, following his example, 
wish with the help of God to install? the head of the Apos- 
tolic See, and then immediately retire from my own episcopal 
office. 

(34) So now, my dear friends, while extending my remarks 
to you I have offended against the rule of epistolary brevity. 
But if someone wishes to accuse me of redundant verbosity, 
let him rather charge it to my charitable impatience over your 
silence; and one should know that briefness in verbosity is 
present when the writer expands his piece in such a way that 
he still does not exhaust the content of a heart that is full to 
overflowing. At the end of this letter I also include greetings 
to Stephen,?! whom I consider to be among my best friends, 
and beg that he not neglect to remember me. May he rescue 
poor Peter from the hands of Hildebrand, at whose command 
Herod's prison flew open to the great Peter.? 


49. Cf. 1 Sam 16.13. 

50. Pope Mark (336) bestowed this right on the bishop of Ostia; cf. Liber 
pontificalis 35.1.202. 

51. On the possible reference here to the cardinal priest of St. Chryso- 
gonus, see Reindel, Briefe 2.62—63, n. 1. 

52. Cf. Acts 12.7—-10. 
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Aver a Www Hany. the avehbishop of Ravenna, In imswering a 
NS ge Hentir S sal, Damian giv cs his opinion of the two men 
vw V 9v nding er do Apstelie See, the interloper Benedict N, 
Aw toe canda M^ tho eandinal bishops, Nicholas ll, the. former 
Whey Snare Morne His judgment at the former is umk and 
kaas atingi the lator mes. et with high praise. Damian. acknowl 
lees th, à nest ot Henry to keep his opinion private, but refuses to 
& along with the suggestion. asking, in act, that this letter be made 
public, and that, in the hee of possible dire consequences, 
(1058, second half )! 


0 THE MOST REVEREND Archbishop H.,? the monk Pe- 
ter the sinner sends the service of the obedience he 
OWRS. 

(2) As soon as I saw the letter bearing the seal of your 
holiness,* venerable father, I promptly took it in hand, opened 
it with pleasure, and read it with much interest. Therein I at 
once clearly learned of your kindly and paternal affection for 
me, and the assured promise regarding the request tnat I had 
previously laid before you. But regarding the matter that you 
added at the end of your letter, that I write to you giving my 
opinion of the man who now occupies the Apostolic See, and 
of him who was elected to that see; even though you could 
earlier have gotten this information from various clerics of 
your own diocese, in view of your command, I shall also put 
in writing my conclusions about the differences between these 
two men. 


1. The dating follows Lucchesi, Vita nos. 118, 127. 

2. The recipient is generally identified as Archbishop Henry of Ravenna, 
in office since 1052. 

3. On letter seals, see Carl Erdmann, "Untersuchungen zu den Briefen 
Heinrichs IV," AUF 16 (1939), 184-253, esp. 187f. and 190-193. 
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(4) ‘The former! it seems to me, is it simorist, unable to 
clear himself of this erime; for in the face of the OULCTY, the 
objections, and. the terrible anathemas of all ol us cardinal 
bishops of that city, he was Athroned at night with armed 
mobs rushing about in a furious uproar? I hereafter he man- 
aged to acquire the tainted patronage of w althy men, dis- 
bursed money to the people in every ward, alley, and lane of 
the city, broke into the ancient treasury of Saint Peter, and 
thus having made the whole city into a workshop of the evil 
lorger, Simon, hardly any other sound was heard, so to speak, 
but the clang of hammers on the anvil? And what a crime 
and monstrous portent! Peter, as we know, who had con- 
demned Simon and all his trafficking to everlasting hell,” was 
forced to pay from his own resources for all of Simon's mon- 
gering. But that he concealed this crime in every way he 
could and used the excuse that he was dragged into it and 
was forcibly compelled to act as he did, even though I am not 
certain of the facts, still I do not altogether deny it. For he is 
so obtuse and lazy, and is a man of so little talent, that one 
might believe that he would not know how to plan these 
events himself. But yet he is guilty, because he willingly wal- 
lowed in this dirty mess into which he was early violently 
thrown, and delighted to carry on in this adultery which un- 
willingly he had previously committed. 

(4) But that I may not, as they say, drag out my remarks 
about this intricate promotion, while we bishops were var- 
iously going into hiding, a priest of the diocese of Ostia—if 
only he were able to read correctly a single page syllable by 


4. On the debate over the identi ; dict X, and on the 
future of the diocese of Velletri M 25 data 


from which he came, see Reindel, Briefe 
2.191, N. 3. 
5. On the election of Benedict X in : da 
Rome on 5 April 1058, seven days 
uus: D of Stephen IX in Florence on 29 March 1058, cf. Chronica 
which tlie pret ed. H. Hoffmann, MGH SS 34 (1980), 2.99, 356. for 
Reindel, Briefe in a the source. For full bibliographical treatment, see 


6. For similar patronage d 

e , D. B. Zema, “The Houses of Tuscany an 

Pierleone in the Cris jode , C ae 

155-175, esp. 163, b Rome in the Eleventh Century," Traditio 2 (1944), 
7. Cf. Acts 8.of. 
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syllable—was seized upon by the followers of satan and forced 
to promote him to the apostolic office. And notice, since the 
decrees sanctioned by the canons are known to you, that if 
the whole catalog of objections which could be brought against 
him were suppressed, this alone would suffice to render his 
action totally invalid. For if a priest is undoubtedly to be de- 
posed for usurping the rights of his bishop, how can a man 
remain in office when his consecrator has been sentenced to 
the loss of his priestly dignity just because of him? To this I 
may add that Pope Stephen of blessed memory,? after the 
bishops and the citizens of Rome, the clergy and the people, 
had gathered in the church, ordained under severe penalty 
of excommunication that if he were to die before Hildebrand, 
subdeacon of the Roman church, who had been sent on mis- 
sion by common consent, should return from the court of the 
empress, no one should elect a pope, but that the Apostolic 
See should remain vacant until his return. But lest my lengthy 
remarks, which God forbid, tire your holiness, busy as you 
are with many other affairs, and exceed the bounds of epis- 
tolary brevity, let this suffice. 

(5) But that I may further satisfy your request in my reply, 
it seems to me that the pontiff-elect is well educated, a man 
of brisk intelligence, chaste above all suspicion, and generous 
in giving alms. I will not say more so as not to appear amen- 
able to everything he has done, but only as an advocate for 
specific items. Regarding his opponent, on the other hand, if 
he were able to explain fully for me—I will not say just one 
psalm, but even one line of a homily—I would no longer mut- 
ter a word against him; I would take his hand and kiss his 
feet and, if you should say so, would call him not merely ap- 
ostolic, but verily an apostle. 

(6) Yet as to your written request that my reply to you be 
kept secret—advice given me out of paternal affection, so 


8. This was in keeping with Roman custom that designated the archpriest 
of Ostia or Velletri to officiate if the bishop of Ostia were absent. Yet Damian 
considered this action to be uncanonical. Cf. Woody, Sagena piscatoris 37. 

9. On the death of Stephen in Florence, see F. J. Schmale, "Etienne IX," 
DHGE 15 (1963), 1198-1203. 
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that I perhaps do not encounter difficulties for having freely 
spoken my mind— God forbid that in such matters as these 
hard and delicate subjects be evaded, and by overlooking the 
incest practiced on such a noble mother, I should hide in the 
shadows like a degenerate son. Rather, I request that this let- 
ter be made public, so that through your efforts all will 
come to know what should be thought about this danger to 
the whole world. 

(7) I will say nothing further, venerable father, concerning 
your blessing which I requested, except that whatever is given 
to my messenger, be placed in the hands of him who sent him. 


10. Here we have evidence that Damian wished his letters to be "pub- 


lished." See Reindel, Korrespondenten 212f. on conflicting evidence in this mat- 
ter. 
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Peter Damian to Alfanus, archbishop of Salerno. After thanking his 
friend for his many favors, he continued with a discussion of the sub- 
lime dignity and responsibility of the episcopal office to which Alfanus 
had been elevated. His theme develops as an elaboration of the conse- 
cration rites current in the Old Testament. 

(After 1058)! 


O THE VENERABLE Archbishop A(lfanus)? the monk 
Peter the sinner sends sentiments of his deepest de- 
] vouon. 

(2) Since the patriarch Jacob said to his son Joseph, "The 
blessings of vour father have been strengthened by the bless- 
ings of his fathers,"5 in like manner I can say that the bless- 
ings of my father have been reinforced by the blessings, not 
of the fathers, but of my father himself. There have been so 
many blessings that have come to me as a result of your lib- 
erality, that one prepared for the other and, as Scripture says, 
those that went before reinforced those that followed. More- 
over, if David was deserving of thanks when he presented the 
elders of Judah with gifts from the spoils he had taken from 
the Amalekites, saying, "This is a present for you out of the 
spoil taken from the Lord's enemies,"* how much greater 
should be my gratitude since I have received not bloodstained 
gifts from the possessions of God's enemies, but those that 
had been sanctified by coming from the Lord's sanctuary. 

(3) Indeed, to use the topic of physical gifts to direct our 
attention to the mystery of spiritual blessings, since the Apos- 


1. The dating follows Lucchesi, Vita 2.150f. 

2. It appears quite certain that Alfanus, archbishop of Salerno and for- 
mer monk of Monte Cassino is here addressed. Cf. G. Lentini, “Alfano,” 
Dizionario degli italiani 2 (1960), 253-257. 

3. Gen 49.26. 4. 1 Sam 30.26. 
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tle was most happy to announce, "You have been called to 
receive a blessing as your inheritance,"5 what a great dignity 
has been granted you, that is, the most exalted bishops in the 
Church, not only to possess the blessing bestowed on you, but 
that you should be able also to give it to others. And this 
blessing is not just an ordinary one, but that of being a 
bishop, by which it is your right to consecrate bishops. And 
since it is something both awesome and frightening to be even 
a priest of inferior status, for whom the Law prescribes that 
he bear the sins of the people, how terrifying and fearfully 
unsettling it is now to exceed all others in ecclesiastical dig- 
nity, and also to be required in the presence of all to give an 
account in the court of the awe inspiring judge. 

(4) Therefore, we must carefully provide that he whom the 
highest officer in the priesthood elevates to receive the epis- 
copal dignity in the Church be conspicuous for his excep- 
tional and praiseworthy manner of life. And since, by accept- 
ing this sublime office, he stands head and shoulders above 
others, so too must he exceed others by the eminence of his 
life and the brilliance of his spiritual deeds. And so Moses 
said, “The pontiff, that is, the high priest among his fellows, 
who has had the anointing oil poured on his head, whose 
hands have received priestly consecration, and who has been 
clothed in sacred vestments, shall neither uncover his head 
nor tear his clothes. He shall not enter the place where any 
man’s dead body lies; not even for his father or his mother 
shall he render himself unclean. He shall not go out of the 
sanctuary for fear that he dishonor the sanctuary of the Lord, 
because the consecration of the anointing oil of his God is 
upon him."? The head of a bishop? is indeed anointed with 
oil when his soul is nourished by the fullness of the Holy 
Spirit. The same oil also consecrates his hands, when the de- 
termination to act uprightly, which a bishop has set as his 
goal, is likewise visibly demonstrated in his actions. 


5. 1 Pet 3.9. 6. Cf. Num 18.1. 

7. Lev 21.10-12., 

8. The Latin word sacerdos used here and throughout the letter must be 
understood as bishop, since only a bishop's head is anointed. 
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(5) It is clearly the role of a holy bishop both to devote his 
thoughts to sacred things, and to make evident in his deeds 
what he has internally perceived. Otherwise, of what value is 
it to think of something that is good if one does not constantly 
take pains to put it into action. 

(6) A bishop must therefore see to it that his head is con- 
secrated by views that reflect his holy purpose, and that his 
hands be anointed with spiritual chrism by evident proofs of 
good works. He is also said to be clothed in sacred garments, 
because it is proper that a bishop be always attired in the 
vestments of piety and justice, as it is written, "Let thy priests 
be clothed with justice."? He is commanded not to uncover 
his head, that is, that he not open his heart to the desires of 
this world, but should always keep it detached for the purpose 
of attaining the kingdom of heaven. He is likewise enjoined 
not to tear his clothes, namely, that he should always carry on, 
clad in the garment of integrity and of a proper mode of life, 
lest, which God forbid, he sever it and clothe himself instead 
with wicked deeds. 

(7) He was forbidden, moreover, to enter the place where 
someone lay dead, which meant that he should carefully re- 
frain from evil acts which cause the death of the soul, and 
with constant solicitude be on his guard against deadly pur- 
suits. Of which the Apostle says, that "Christ rescued us from 
the deadness of our former selves and fit us for the service of 
the living God."!? He was also instructed not to render him- 
self unclean, not even for his father or his mother, that is, 
that he not defile himself by involvement in the affairs of this 
world or by his desire for this mortal life. And thus it was well 
said, "He should not leave the holy place for fear that he 
dishonor my sanctuary."!! A bishop goes out from the holy 
place when by neglecting the cure of souls, he wanders about 
seeking earthly pleasure. He leaves the holy place when, by 
turning his back on ecclesiastical discipline, he involves him- 
self excessively in things of passing value. And then the text 


9. Ps 131.9. 10. Heb 9.14. 
11. Lev 21.12. 
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aptly continues, “For fear that he dishonor my sanctuary.”!? 
The sanctuary is dishonored when a bishop, consumed by 
earthly desires and dissolutely occupied with secular affairs, 
boldly dares to approach the holy altar. And then we witness 
what the prophet said: “Then it will be the same for priest 
and people."? Wherefore, that the Church of Christ may 
continue to flourish in all its purity, and not be soiled by the 
moral filth of unworthy ministers, it is also aptly stated, “He 
shall marry a woman who is still a virgin. He shall not marry 
a widow, a divorced woman, a woman who has lost her virgin- 
ity, or a prostitute, but only a virgin from his father's kin; he 
shall not mingle the descendants of his father’s kin with the 
lowborn of his tribe, for I am the Lord who hallows him.” 
(8) We can properly understand a bishop’s wife to be his 
life and manner of living which indeed should be virginal, 
kept immune and untouched by the defiling pleasures of an 
unclean spirit that violates the temple of the soul. It should 
not be a widow, but one happily married to the heavenly 
bridegroom. A divorced woman, a woman who has lost her 
virginity, or also a prostitute is forbidden, so that if his life be 
soiled by the foul contagion of lust and sensual vice, it will be 
fatally divorced from the bridegroom of the soul. The Apos- 
tle divorced this unclean wife when he said, “What formerly 
I considered to be assets I have written off as sheer loss be- 
cause of Christ, for whose sake I lost everything and count it 
as so much dung.”!5 He seemed to be saying, the spoiled and 
meretricious wife whom I had married while practicing Ju- 
daism, I have divorced and abandoned, and have cast her off 
like dung once the divorce became effective. Such a bishop’s 
wife will not bring forth children who offer sacrifice to God, 
but rather such who will incur the wrath and severity of God’s 
punishments. So it was that God spoke to the prophet Hosea: 
“Go, take a wanton for your wife and get children of her 
wantonness; for like a wanton this land is unfaithful to the 
Lord."!6 As Scripture asserts, "he went and took Gomer, the 


12. Lev 21.12. 13. Isa 14.2. 
14. Lev 21.13-15. 15. Phil 3.7-8. 
16. Hos 1.2. 
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daughter of Diblaim, and she conceived and bore him a son. 
And the Lord said to Hosea, ‘Call him Jezreel. "'* This name, 
even though it seems to mean ‘fortunate,’ in that it can be 
translated, ‘seed of God;,'5 it nevertheless means ‘the ven- 
geance and the fury of God,’ since the text at once continues, 
“For in a little while I will punish the line of Jehu for the 
blood shed in Jezreel and put an end to the kingdom of Is- 
rael. On that day I will break Israel’s bow in the Vale of 
Jezreel.” But that here we should not understand Jezreel to 
mean salvation or good fortune, but rather the anger of God, 
is also hinted at in the words that follow immediately: “She 
conceived again and bore a daughter, and the Lord said, ‘Call 
her “without mercy,” for I will never again show love to the 
house of Israel, but shall totally forget her.'"?? When she bore 
a third child, he said, “Call him ‘not my people,’ for you are 
not my people, and I will not be your God."?! 

(g) We obviously learn from these names given the children 
of this wanton woman, that every man who leads an impure 
life as if he were married to such a wife and delights in her 
wickedly soothing caresses, will never beget children of her 
who are pleasing to God, because it is impossible to bear 
sweet fruit from bitter roots. "For an evil tree cannot bear 
good fruit."?? Therefore, a bishop must beware of marrying 
a soiled or meretricious wife, but should always display the 
integrity of a chaste and pure manner of living. From such a 
life he will be able to beget legitimate children, not bastards, 
as he endeavors, with God's grace, to produce the noble fruit 
of good works. And so it behooves a bishop to marry a 
priestly wife from whom he might procreate offspring who 
will reflect their father's character. Thus it was properly 
stated in Scripture, "He shall not mingle the descendents of 
his father's kin with the lowborn of his tribe."?* Now a bishop 
joins the descendents of his father's kin with the lowborn of 


17. Hos 1.3-4. 

18. Jerome, Nom. hebr. 28.11 (CC 72.95). 

19. Hos 1.4-5. 20. Hos 1.6. 
21. Hos 1.9. 22. Matt 7.18. 


29. Lev 21.15. 
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his tribe, when by his mean way of life he hardly differs from 
the crowd by failing to display the quality of outstanding 
deeds. Finally, when he walks along the broad and spacious 
way of worldly pursuits, he does not dissociate himself by the 
excellence of a spiritual life from the common actions of the 
crowd. But that a bishop might beget offspring worthy of its 
noble lineage, he must not abandon the path trodden by his 
forefathers, namely that of holy bishops who preceded him, 
lest by his ignoble life he dishonor that outstanding ancestry 
and lose the privilege of the episcopal office in which he had 
functioned unworthily. 

(10) Consequently, when one reads the following in the 
book of Ezra, "From among the descendents of the priests 
the line of Hobaiah, of Hakkoz, and Berzillai, who married 
one of the daughters of Berzillai the Gileadite and took their 
name," the text then continues, “These searched for their 
family record in the register and could not find it, and so 
they were excluded from the priesthood."?* Obviously, those 
who do not find their family record in the register are to be 
excluded from the priesthood, since they who are perceived 
to have dishonored the noble lineage of their forefathers by 
the tawdriness of a worldly life, should properly be expelled 
from the priesthood with all the force that canon law can 
muster. A bishop of the Church must therefore be noble, and 
as the Lord's minister he should blush if he were to become 
a slave of sin. He of whom the Apostle spoke has raised us to 
this noble status, “for he rescued us from the domain of dark- 
ness and brought us away into the kingdom of his dear 
Son,”? and his blood has cleansed us from the servitude of 
sin. Of him John also said, "He loved us and freed us from 
our sins with his life's blood.”?6 

(11) That a bishop might surpass all others in possessing 
such purity, he should strive to bear the stigmata of Christ's 
blood, as the Apostle says, "I bear the marks of Jesus forever 
branded on my body."? Hence also in the Old Law it was 


24. 1 Ezra 2.61—62. 25. Col 1.13. 
26. Rev 1.5. 27. Gal 6.17. 
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ordered that blood from the slaughtered ram be put on the 
lobe of the high priest's right ear and also on his right hand, 
and on his right foot.? But that my explanation may move 
forward more quickly, the bishop bears the blood of the 
slaughtered ram on his ear, when he takes great delight in 
attending to the mystery of Christ's passion. The same blood 
is also applied to his right hand, when the attentive listener 
carries out in deeds what he has come to understand. The 
right foot is also marked with the same blood, when the life 
of a bishop is armed against the efforts of the devil with med- 
itation on the passion of Christ, so that as he received the 
power to tread on serpents and scorpions, he need not fear 
their bite or the poison from their weakened fury; or cer- 
tainly, because the foot is the terminal part of the body, by 
this is meant the highest level of good works, namely, that in 
every good deed that we undertake, we should also persevere 
in bringing it to a happy conclusion. And so it was that the 
voice of God spoke to the people of Israel, "If you will hear 
the voice of the Lord your God by carrying out and observing 
his commandments, then the Lord your God will raise you 
high above all the nations of the earth."?? In these words we 
have the clear meaning of what is symbolized by the various 
parts of the body. "If you will hear," he said, "the voice of the 
Lord your God," here we have the blood of the sacrificial 
ram, like a ruby on the ear of the bishop. The words that 
follow, "that you carry out," indicate the hand of him who 
performs. And the last phrase, "and observe his command- 
ments," signifies perseverance in good works. No one will 
benefit from beginning a good deed unless he also takes care 
to bring it to completion. 

(12) It should be noted that only the right ear, hand, and 
foot of the high priest were to be daubed with blood, so that 
always and in everything that he does he might hew to the 
line of faith and right living; that his feet never wander from 
the path and that he may never lose his way by making a false 
turn. Or more clearly, he should always consider the mystery 


28. CF. Lev 8.23. 29. Deut 28.1. 
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of the Lord's passion as the right way, and despise all the 
pleasures of this world as totally sinister and without value. 
For since the bishop is the leader and the standardbearer of 
the Lord's army, he must go forward adorned with the sym- 
bols of Christ's passion, and be able to carry the banner of 
Christ's blood and cross before the ranks of the Church's 
troops that follow after him. This the prophet Zechariah pre- 
figured when he said, “On that day shall be inscribed on the 
bridle of every war horse, ‘Holy to the Lord.'"? Before the 
coming of the Savior, moreover, what was the human race, if 
not an untamed horse that madcap liberty caused to dash 
about in the open fields of its own pleasures? But our Re- 
deemer put a bit in its mouth when he interposed the holy 
gospel by which all the vices of wanton passion were held in 
check. On this bridle, “Holy to the Lord,” that is, the cross, 
was inscribed, since every precept of the holy gospel is alive 
with the cross, inviting us to bear the cross in the footsteps of 
Christ. 

(13) The same meaning may be attached to the thin plate 
of gold which the high priest wore on his head as an orna- 
ment of honor, on which was engraved the four-lettered name 
of the Lord.?! Just as the four letters were there engraved, so 
too are there four arms of the cross, embracing the four parts 
of the earth. This the high priest wore as an ornament of 
honor and glory, for the Apostle also says, "God forbid that 
I should boast of anything but the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ."*? For this reason the bishop should wear the plate of 
gold on his head, that he may always be reminded of the cross 
of Christ. He should also employ the horse's bridle, embla- 
zoned, “Holy to the Lord,” that he might crucfy his flesh 
with its vices and evil desires. Then, indeed, does the bishop 
wear on his head the golden plate and use the bridle that is 
holy to the Lord, if he directs his attention to the cross of 


30. Zech 14.20. 

31. Cf. Exod 28.36. See also Hrabanus Maurus, De universo 1.1 (PL 
111.15C); E. C. B. MacLaurin, “YHWH, the Origin of the Tetragramma- 
ton," Vetus Testamentum 12 (1962), 439-463. 

32. Gal 6.14. 
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Christ and restrains his body like a wild horse from freely 
engaging in vice and wantonness. For this reason Scripture 
speaks of this twofold mystery of carrying the cross, when it 
reports that both Elijah and John the Baptist wore leather 
belts around their waist. Of our Savior, moreover, John says 
in the Apocalypse, "For he wore a golden girdle round his 
breast."** We know also that a man's heart lies between the 
two breasts. Consequently, the bride speaks in Canticles, "My 
beloved lies between my breasts,” that is, he rests always in 
my heart. What is the meaning of girding the waist or loins 
where lust especially has its origin, with leather belts which 
are made of dead animals, but checking at all times the se- 
ductive impulses and desires of carnal passion by tormenting 
the body? And what is the significance of wearing a golden 
girdle round the breast, but the constant and careful control 
of annoying imagination and assailing thoughts? We gird our 
waist with leather belts when we restrain our lusting flesh by 
continuous fasting. We have a golden girdle round the breast, 
when we engage in implacable combat against the attack of 
molesting thoughts. 

(14) And then will happen what follows in the passage cited 
above. Just after saying that "Holy to the Lord" was to be 
engraved on the horse's bridle, the prophet continued, “And 
the pots in the house of the Lord shall be like the bowls be- 
fore the altar. Every pot in Jerusalem and Judah shall be holy 
to the Lord of Hosts."*€ In the gospel the Lord commanded 
that pots be turned into bowls and that a golden girdle be 
worn round the breast, when he said, "Do not let your minds 
be dulled by dissipation and drunkenness and worldly cares."?? 
By pots we should understand dissipation and drunkenness, 
and by wearing a girdle round the breast, worldly cares. 
Their hearts were truly like pots, when the Israelites longed 
for the fish they had had in Egypt; when growing tired of 
manna, they were hungry for melons and yearned for onions 


33. Cf. 2 Kgs 1.8; Matt 3.4. 
34. Rev 1.13. 35. Cant 1.12. 
36. Zech 14.20-21. 37. Luke 21.34. 
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and garlic.?? Were they not like pots when they impetuously 
cried out that "we had sat round the fleshpots"?*? Such hearts 
are indeed like pots wherein gluttony rules, and in which one 
may cook various delicacies and diverse kinds of food on the 
fires of lust. But these pots are turned into bowls that are 
placed before the altar and made holy to the Lord, when we 
engrave on the horse's bridle "Holy to the Lord," and when 
also we wear a golden girdle round our spiritual breast. 
Then, indeed, are the fleshpots turned into golden bowls, 
filled with incense, the prayers of the saints. And these 
bowls are placed before the altar, while when they were just 
pots, they stood about in the fumes of the kitchen. 

(15) The heart of a bishop is like a golden bowl, filled with 
the odors of spiritual incense, when it is carefully bent on 
prayer and good works. And one may say that this bowl is 
placed before the altar, since in all his thoughts he never 
ceases to offer sacrifice to God. Then, indeed, is this pot ded- 
icated to the Lord, when by the laying on of hands he pours 
over into others the graces of consecration which he received 
for himself as a gift from the giver of all good things. 

(16) But now, in excessively extending my remarks, I have 
almost forgotten to whom I was speaking, and have exceeded 
the normal bounds of a letter. So let this suffice, except only 
that as I began with a blessing, let me also conclude in like 
manner. May the right hand of God, venerable father, fill you 
with his blessings and bring you to the kingdom of heaven, 
accompanied by the flock committed to your care. 


38. Cf. Num 11.5. 39. Exod 16.3. 
40. Cf. Rev 5.8. 
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Peter Damian to Pope Nicholas Il. After congratulating the pope on 
the high esteem in which he is held in the area of Fonte Avellana, he 
pleads the cause of the people of Ancona, excommunicated by him 
because of the political obstinacy of a few leaders. He decries the use 
of spiritual weapons that indiscriminately destroy the souls of the in- 
nocent, and begs Nicholas to take advice in the matter from the counsel 
of Hildebrand, Humbert, and Boniface, the "sharp eyes" in his curia, 
His own criticism, he remarks, is excusable in the sight of God. 
(1059, March)! 


ícm-—]O THE LORD NICHOLAS, the blessed bishop of the 
highest see,? the monk Peter the sinner sends the obe- 
dience of his devoted service. 

(2) Since the news of your good fortune has spread through- 
out this region, great joy has filled my heart, and with my 
whole being I thank the Lord who is the author of these gifts, 
so that as I internally rejoice, my tongue must also exult in 
these words of divine jubilation, “Glory to God in highest 
heaven, and on earth peace to men of good will.’ 

(3) Yet, venerable lord, I deeply grieve over the people of 
Ancona‘ who are dying each day, and am gravely shaken by 
the confused and indiscriminate danger befalling both the 
innocent and the sinner alike. Indeed, every day we see them 
physically dying, and because of your decision, the sword of 
Peter is on the attack, causing the death of their souls. We, 
indeed, take our rest; but the naked sword of the Apostolic 
See does not sleep, felling countless thousands of men in one 
cruel and deadly slaughter, not carried out, to be sure, on 


. The dating follows Lucchesi, Vita no. 191. 

. Pope Nicholas II (24 January 1059-27 July 1061). 

. Luke 2.14. For Damian’s variant from the Vulgate, see Sabatier 3.267. 
. On Ancona, see M. Natalucci, Ancona 227 (1960). 
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their bodies that are destined to die, but, sorry to say, and 
that intolerably, on their souls that are destined to live for- 
ever. I dare say that after my lord rose to the apostolic office, 
we who are commissioned to see to his well-being, considered 
no other act of his to be so dreadful. These people wished to 
be your subjects, they wished to hand over their city to you, 
and humbly subjugate themselves and their belongings to 
your service. Yet because their sins stood in the way, not only 
were the gates of your mercy not opened to them, but once 
the sentence was handed down, they were on the contrary 
excluded from the kingdom of God and from the confines of 
the Church like rebels obstinately refusing to obey. God for- 
bid that my lord, who is the teacher of all Christian compas- 
sion, should allow the sword to slaughter this vast number of 
souls in such sweeping fashion, when the right arm of any 
tyrant? is suddenly restrained by fear once it has caused the 
death of two or three persons. For when Abner, too, at the 
very height of the battle called out to Joab, “Must the slaugh- 
ter go on forever?” the latter at once replied, “As the Lord 
lives, if you had said a word this morning, the people would 
have given up the pursuit of their brethren.”® 

(4) God forbid, I say, that while wishing to please one per- 
son,’ such a great number of those should perish, for whom 
Christ’s blood was shed. You, indeed, hold the office of him 
who, even though he was weak and poor, did not fear to raise 
his voice against exalted leaders and magistrates, when he 
said, "We must obey God rather than men.”® And again, “If 
it is right in God’s eyes for us to obey you rather than God, 
judge for yourselves.”® Wherefore, if it please my lord, sit 
down with sir Hildebrand," a man of clear and sound judg- 


5. For a commentary, with bibliography, on the political situation here 
alluded to see Reindel, Briefe 2.204, n. 4. 

6. 2 Sam 2.26-27. 

7. Almost certainly, a reference to Duke Godfrey of Lorraine, who was 
also the prefect of Ancona. 

8. Acts 5.29. 

g: Acts 4.19. 

10. Hildebrand was probably appointed archdeacon about the time of this 
letter. 
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ment, and also with the most reverend bishops, Humbert 
and Boniface, men who are your acute and sharp-sighted 
eyes. Discuss with them, then, these highly confidential mat. 
ters, and decide upon the remedy you might employ to put 
an end to the death and destruction of so many souls that are 
perishing. Use moderation in the way the Apostolic See nor- 
mally passes sentence, and restrain the application of eccle- 
siastical punishment, so that those whom spiteful cruelty 
seeks to disperse, may be embraced by priestly mercy. 

(5) Excuse my words, dear father, and do not take note of 
the noise made by my bold tongue, but rather observe the 
hidden secrets of a devoted heart. Nor should you be annoyed 
at your servant's humble censure, since Almighty God him- 
self said to men, "Come now, and reprove me."!? 


11. On Humbert, see J. T. Gilchrist, "Cardinal Humbert of Silva Candida 
(d. 1061)," Annuale mediaevale (1962), 29-42. 

12. On Boniface, cardinal bishop of Albano, see Z. Zefarana, "Bonifazio," 
Dizionario biografico degli italiani 12 (1970), 119f. 

19. Isa 1.18. 
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PREFACE 


This third volume of the English translation of the Letters of 
Peter Damian contains Letter 61—Letter 9o, written during the 
years 1059—1062. Once again this volume is enhanced by its 
own bibliography of appropriate sources and literature, given 
in full form, from which short forms in the footnotes will be 
easily understood. A somewhat enhanced list of abbreviations 
is repeated from the first two volumes, and the concordance 
of the new letter numbering is included. Also following earlier 
usage, Volume 3 will present its own index of proper names 
and places, and a listing of Damian's citations from sacred 
Scripture. With the completion of Letter go the project has now 
reached the halfway mark. 

Ill health has continued to hinder the progress of the edition. 
But for the enthusiastic support of my confreres, especially of 
Professor James W. Kelly, O.F.M., my Father Guardian, and of 
Professor Dr. Kurt Reindel, the editor of the Latin letters in 
Regensburg, the work would have lingered in limbo longer 
than it has. 

An important point can be made at this time. In the three 
volumes of Damian's Letters now in print, we have accounted 
for most of the larger works that emerged from his pen. There 
are still two to be published in the following volumes: Letter 119 
“On Divine Omnipotence” and Letter 165 “On Contempt of the 
World,” both of which are major pieces. 


Quincy College, October 1991 Owen J. Blum, O.F.M. 
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LETTER 61 


Peter Damian to Pope Nicholas II. He deplores the situation in which 
bishops live in public concubinage to the scandal of some, and to the 
delight of others who ridicule the leadership of the Church on this ac- 
count. After exhorting the pope to emulate the example of Phinehas in 
opposing blatant immorality, he warns him against imitating Heli who 
fell from office because he indulged evil. An impassioned address to the 
offending bishops themselves recalls their dignity and the sacred func- 
tions that they perform, so contradictory to the lives they are leading. He 
advises the pope to depose those who refuse reform, as a deterrent to 
others and as a means of escaping blame for tolerating such open vio- 
lation of the Church's law. 


(January-July 1059)! 


EO THE SUPREME pontiff, the Lord Nicholas, the monk 
53 Peter the sinner sends the obedience of dutiful sub- 
me} servience.? 

(2) Recently, as I conversed with several bishops by authority 
of your majesty,’ I sought to bar the door of their loins and 
tried, as it were, to apply safeguards of chastity to their priestly 
genitals. But since this is a sect for which no one has a good 
thing to say,’ I confidently took an altogether different ap- 
proach, with the hope of carrying out the command of your 
decree. 

(3) Only with difficulty was I able to extort from their trem- 
bling lips the bare promise to observe this provision: in the first 


1. The several attempts to date this letter, undertaken by Blum, Dressler, 
Lucchesi, Neukirch, and Woody, explain the lack of precision adopted here. 

2. For a selection from the rich literature on this theme, see Reindel, Bnefe 
2 (1988) 206 n. 1. On Damian's role in the discussion, see J. de Chasteigner. 
"Le célibat sacerdotal dans les écrits de Saint Pierre Damien,” Doctor Communis 
24 (1971) 169-83, 261-76. 

3. Lucchesi, Vita no. 137 places this confrontation at the Easter Synod at 
Rome in 1059. 

4. Cf. Acts 28.22. 
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place, because they despaired of ever being able to reach the 
heights of chastity; and then because they had no fear of being 
punished by a synodal decree for practicing the vice of impur- 
ity. Indeed, in our day the genuine custom of the Roman 
Church seems to be observed in this way, that regarding other 
practices of ecclesiastical discipline, a proper investigation is 
held; but a prudent silence is maintained concerning clerical 
sexuality for fear of insults from laymen. But this is something 
that badly needs correction, so that precisely what all the peo- 
ple are complaining about should not be hushed up in council 
by the leaders of the Church. For, indeed, if this evil were se- 
cret, silence could perhaps somehow be condoned.5 But what 
a criminal situation! Shamelessly, this epidemic has been so au- 
daciously revealed that everyone knows the houses of prosti- 
tution, the names of the mistresses, the fathers-in-law and 
mothers-in-law, brothers, and other close relatives; and lest 
anything be lacking in these assertions, they give evidence of 
messengers running to and fro, of the sending of presents, of 
the jokes they laughed at, and of their private conversation. 
And lastly, to remove all doubt, you have the obvious pregnan- 
cies and the squalling babies. Therefore, because of the igno- 
miny involved, I do not see how something that is everywhere 
publicly discussed can be suppressed at the synod, so that not 
only the offenders be properly branded with infamy, but also 
that those whose duty it is to punish them be found guilty. 

(4) This kind of shame was not evident in the face of the 
priest Phinehas who, in the presence of all the people, took up 
a spear against the Israelite and the Midianite woman with 
whom he was having intercourse, and transfixed them both 
through the genitals.” Contrary to God's command, however, 
we are not impartial. For we indeed punish acts of impurity 
performed by priests in the lower ranks, but with bishops, we 
pay our reverence with silent tolerance, which is totally absurd. 


5. Damian's reference to a synodal decree is uncertain. But in Letter 112 he 
Cites a synodal decree of Pope Leo IX, condemning mistresses of priests living 
within the walls of Rome to becoming “slaves of the Lateran palace.” 

6. See Dressler, Petrus Damiani 127. 

7. Cf. Num 25.6-8. 8. Cf. Deut 1.17. 
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But notice that Phinehas, roused by the zeal of the Holy Spirit, 
after almost all the Israelites had had intercourse with Moabite 
women and had joined in the worship of the Baal of Peor, as 
the defender of God's Law did not attack those who were un- 
known or of lower estate, but chose to kill outstanding and fa- 
mous people to cause terror among the rest, as Scripture 
asserts when it says, "The name of the Israelite struck down 
with the Midianite woman was Zimri, son of Salu, a chief in a 
Simeonite family.”® And if one should also inquire about the 
noble status of the woman, one will find this in the following 
statement: “And the Midianite woman, who was also killed, was 
named Cozbi, daughter of Zur, a noble prince in Midian."? 
Now after relating the history of this fornication and how it 
was properly punished, why was it necessary for Moses to con- 
struct genealogies for both sinners, stating that one was a chief, 
and the other the daughter of a noble prince, except to teach 
us that the carnal sins of highly placed persons should be pros- 
ecuted with greater vigor? This is why the Lord himself, while 
the whole Israelite people was no less guilty of this crime, was 
silent regarding commoners, but vented his fury in condign 
punishment only on their leaders. "And the Lord was angry 
and said to Moses, "Take all the leaders of the people and hang 
them on gallows in the full light of day, that the fury of my 
anger may turn away from Israel.’”!? And then Moses said to 
none other but the judges of Israel, "Putto death, each one of 
you, those of his tribe who have joined in the worship of the 
Baal of Peor.”!? 

(5) And so, while Phinehas was quick to punish especially 
those who were the leaders, to avenge the general acts of for- 
nication of the whole people; and, as divine judgment, in like 
manner ordered the leaders of the people to be hanged on gal- 
lows; so Moses also commanded not just some weaklings, but 
the judges of Israel to kill their neighbors to avenge the sins of 
fornication. What are we to understand in all this, if not the 
fact that the crime of adultery committed by eminent people 


g. Num 25.14. 10. Num 25.15. 
11. Num 25.4. 12. Num 25.5. 
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must be more harshly punished? And he who is aroused to 
punish such men doubtless wins peace from the heavenly 
judge, and grace, not only for himself, but also for the people. 
Hence the voice of God spoke: "Phinehas has turned my wrath 
away from the Israelites, for he displayed among them the 
same jealous anger that moved me, and therefore in my anger 
I did not exterminate them."!* 

(6) And now we have heard how the Lord's anger with the 
Israelites was placated because of the anger of Phinehas; let us 
also note how by his agitation he established an everlasting 
peace with the Lord. "Tell him that I hereby grant him my 
covenant of peace. He and his descendants after him shall en- 
joy the priesthood under a covenant for all time, because he 
showed his zeal for his God and made expiation for the Isra- 
elites."'* Surely the Lord gave him his covenant of peace, be- 
cause after quieting all vexations of the flesh, he arranged for 
him to live in the joys of paradise until the end of the world. 
Unless I am mistaken, he is surely the prophet Elijah who was 
carried up to heaven by fiery horses and chariot while Elisha 
looked on.'5 Should anyone think I am lying, let him rather 
censure Jerome, the interpreter of God's Law, who states this 
in his book on Hebrew problems.!5 In the time of King David, 
moreover, the same Phinehas is clearly found still alive and 
functioning in the priestly office, as Scripture asserts: "These 
are members of the Korahite family, responsible for service as 
guards of the thresholds of the Tabernacle, and their families 
took turns guarding the entrances to the camp of the Lord. 
And Phinehas son of Eleazar was their overseer before the 
Lord."'? The name Phinehas was given him by his parents, but 
the surname Elijah was imposed on him by accident. Elijah can 
be interpreted ‘the Lord God,'? a name, I think, given him on 


13. Num 25.11. Damian here departs from the Vulgate. 

14. Num 25.12-13. 15. Cf. 2 Kgs 2.11-12. 

16. This unique interpretation was known to Cornelius a Lapide (1567- 
1637), Commentaria 2 (Paris, 1877) 342, where Damian's opinion is reported 
and rejected. Damian perhaps used Pseudo- Jerome, Quaestiones hebratcae in li- 
brum I Paralipomenon (PL 25.1444A). 

17. 1 Chr 9.19-20. 

18. Jerome, Nom.hebr. 74.8 (CC 72.152). 
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the occasion of his appointment as ambassador, sent by the Is- 
raelite people to the two half-tribes, namely Reuben and Gad, 
and to the half-tribe of Manassah, who had built a great altar, 
and received this explanation from them: “The Lord God most 
powerful,” they said, “the Lord God most powerful, he knows 
whether we built this altar as an act of defiance."'? From these 
words of explanation he is said to have been called Elijah, while 
up to then his name had been Phinehas, taking his name, as it 
were, from their reply. 

(7) It should be noted that the learned Bede stated in his 
Chronicle” that we can reckon 620 years from the exodus of 
the people of Israel from Egypt until the ascent of Elijah into 
heaven. It was therefore proper that he who caused the sudden 
death of the adulterers should have been granted a long life. 
and that he who on earth had been inflamed with the anger of 
God should most aptly be taken into heaven by fiery horses. 

(8) But, quite the contrary, because Eli was aware of his sons' 
sins, yet did not correct them with the sharpness that thev de- 
served, he fell backwards from his seat, broke his neck, and 
died,?! when these sons were killed in battle by the Philistines. 
Then the ark of the Lord was captured by the enemy, and 4.000 
fell in the first encounter while, afterwards, 30,000 more were 
killed by the Philistines. Indeed, Eli reprimanded his sons and 
corrected them, but with the mild leniency of a father and not 
with the severity and authority of a high priest: “Why.” he said, 
"Do you do these things? I hear from all the people how 
wickedly you behave. Have done with it, my sons; for it is no 
good report that I hear."?? For as Scripture relates, he had 
heard “how they had slept with women who were serving at the 
entrance of the Tabernacle.” Moreover, those whom he saw 
as enemies of God, in his death he recognized to be his sons; 
and those he should have violently attacked with the sword, he 


20. Cf. Bede, De temporum ratione, c. 66 (CC 123.477). After dating both 
events, Bede does not relate Elijah’s ascent to the book of Exodus. It is likely 
that Damian made his own computation to arrive at his 620 years. 

21. Cf. 1 Sam 4.17-18. 22. 1 Sam 2.23-24. 

23. 1 Sam 2.22. 
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lightly patted on the head like a flattering father. It was not so 
with Moses, that faithful servant in the household of the Lord, 
and the teacher of the noble Phinehas. Taking his place at the 
gate of the camp, he said, "Who is on the Lord's side? Come 
here to me." And the Levites all rallied to him. He said to them, 
"These are the words of the God of Israel: 'Arm yourselves, 
each of you, with the sword. Go through the camp from gate 
to gate and back again. Each of you kill his brother, his neigh- 
bor, and his friend.’”*4 After 23,000 men had been slain, Moses 
said, “Today you have consecrated yourselves to the Lord, be- 
cause you have turned each against his own son and his own 
brother and so brought a blessing upon yourselves."?5 

(9) Obviously, just as they who corrected sins were worthy of 
receiving a blessing, so too those who dealt lightly with sinners 
were likely to be cursed, as the prophet said, "A curse on him 
who withholds his sword from bloodshed.”?6 One surely with- 
holds his sword from bloodshed if he refrains from inflicting 
condign punishment on the wicked. "He who fails to correct, 
when it is possible for him to do so, makes himself guilty of the 
other's fault."?" And so a man of God, who was thought to have 
been Phinehas, said to Eli whom I mentioned above, "This is 
the word of the Lord: ‘Why do you show disrespect for my sac- 
rifices and for my temple-offerings that I have ordained, and 
honor your sons more than me?'"?5 Therefore, if Eli perished 
with his sons, together with such a vast number of others, only 
because he did not correct his two sons as harshly as they de- 
served, what sort of sentence, do we think, will be given those 
who preside at the bench of justice in an ecclesiastical court and 
remain silent when confronted with the recognized crimes of 
evil men? While fearing publicly to disgrace men, they cause 
the commands of God's Law to be in disarray and dishonor the 
heavenly judge. And while they keep profligate men from los- 


24. Exod 32.26-27. 25. Exod 32.28—-29. 

26. Jer 48.10. Cf. Robinson, Authority 25 on the use of this Jeremiah text to 
justify violent action against evildoers. 

27. Ryan, Sources 58f. no. 104, cites John the Deacon, Sancti Gregorii magni 
vita 3.2 (PL 75.128C) and Gregory I, Reg. 9.215 (MG Epist. 2.202 [JE 1744]). 

28. 1 Sam 2.27, 29. 
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ing the honors of their office, they harshly bring the very au- 
thor of ecclesiastical dignity into disrepute. Thus was the word 
of God spoken to the same Eli who despised God in honoring 
his sons: *I will honor those who honor me, and those who 
despise me shall meet with contempt." And then the following 
words were added: “The time is coming when I will lop off 
every limb of your own and of your father's family."? With 
these words, he said, as it were, Since by granting you the dig- 
nity of the pastoral office I strengthened your arm against my 
enemies, although you refused to use force in punishing them, 
I will now cut off your arm, that is, I will take away from you 
the power of the priestly office, so that as you were lacking an 
arm in fighting for me, you will now be without a hand to de- 
fend yourself. 

(10) Now let us say that Hophni and Phinehas are bishops 
and that Eli holds the office of metropolitan. Is there anything 
worse that one can do than to exonerate lustful bishops when 
one is in a position to reform them? This is especially so since 
the Lord said to Eli, *I foretold to him that my judgment on 
his house will stand forever because of his evil deed, since he 
knew that his sons were wicked, and he did not rebuke them. 
Therefore I have sworn to the family of Eli that the wickedness 
of his house will never be expiated by sacrifices and offer- 
ings."3? Therefore, if every crime is washed away by sacrifices 
and offerings, and only mistaken compassion for bishops is un- 
deserving of forgiveness, let him who neglects to pass judgment 
on their evil deeds be aware that he is making himself liable to 
harsh punishment at the hands of a severe judge. But since I 
do not dare revile the highest bishop in the universal Church, 
I will briefly address myself to the one who has sinned. 

(11) O bishop, you whose name means to make sacred, that 
is, that you should offer sacrifice to God, why are you not ter- 
rified to offer yourself in sacrifice to the evil spirit? By com- 
mitting fornication you cut yourself off from the members of 
Christ, and make yourself physically one with a harlot, as the 
Apostle attests when he says, "Anyone who links himself with 


29. 1 Sam 2.30-31. go. 1 Sam 3.13-14. 
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a harlot becomes physically onc with hor"! And again, "Shall 
] then take from Christ his bodily parts and make them over 
to a harlot? N ver! ? What business have you to handle the 
body of Christ, when by wallowing mih allurements of the 
fl sh vou have become a member of antichrist? "Can light con- 
sort with darkness, or can Christ associate with Belial?’ Are 
vou unawar + that the Son of God was so dedicated to the purity 
of the flesh that he wa: not born of conjugal chastity, but rather 
from the womb of a virgin? And if that were not enough, that 
onl ‘a virgin should be his mother, it is the belief of the Church 
that hi? foster father also was a virgin.™ Therefore, if our re- 
deemer loved the integrity of flowering chastity that not only 
wa he born of the womb of a virgin, but that he was cared for 
by a guardian who was also a virgin, and that, when he was still 
a baby crying in his erib, by whom, ] ask, does he now wish his 
bodv to be handled as he reigns supremely in heaven? If he 
wished to be fondled by hands that were unsullied as he lay in 
th: crib, with what purity does he now wish to surround his 
bod as he reigns on high in the glory of the Father's majesty? 
Clearly, if a father incestuously seduces his daughter, he will 
be promptly excommunicated, forbidden communion, and 
either sent to prison or exiled.*® How much worse, therefore, 
should be your degradation, since you had no fear of perishing 
with your daughter, not indeed in the flesh, which would be 
bad enough, but rather with your spiritual daughter? All the 
children of the Church are undoubtedly your children. And it 
IS also quite obvious that spiritual generation is something 
greater than carnal parenthood. Moreover, since you are the 
husband, the spouse of your church, symbolized by the ring of 
your bet rothal and the staff of your mandate,” all who are re- 
born in her by the sacrament of baptism must be ascribed to 
you as your children, Therefore, if you commit incest with your 


31. 0 Can 6.40. 

35. 9 Can 614-145. 
m i Daten alvo refers to St. Joseph in Letter 172. See also F. L. Filas, “Jo- 

pli, St + Devotion to,” NGF, 7 (4467) 1108-13. 

S No precedent foi these punishments could be lucated. 


af E - 
f 3 H^ On the nng and staff as symbols of episcopal rank, sce mfia, Letter 72 


ge. 1 Cor 6.15. 
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spiritual daughter, how in good con zi ce do seri dare + r- 
form the mystery of the Lord's t idy? 

(12) But perhaps vou migh argu tha 2 barn lars 
before you acquired the lofty office of histo n thar Ee s 
not baptized in your cath dral.b in om. paren churri. 
if you were the father only of thos. who ^ ref rn L'er acd 
as if all the parishes of your diocese ve e no vour church 
But since the Lord says. "Do not gived «© w tiskoh Tte 
will you be judged since you give ov r your be wv. o 771hiec 
when you were consecrated. not to dogs but o Fe cso 
repute? And since all ecclesia tical or rs re accumulated 
onc awesome structure in you alone. voi ur iv d file <i + 
them as you pollute yourself bv a sociai g with pre cip w. 
And thus you contaminate b, vo ir actions the door". eper. the 
lector, the exorcist, and in turn allth ‘er dord . erase: 
which you must give an account before t e sv re jidemer: 
seat of God. As you lay vour hand on some ne. the How Stus 
descends upon him; and vou usc vour hand to tou h he or- 
vate parts of harlots. God accommodat- | imself£ to vour wor, 
and do you not fear to obey th devil? Mor over, vou wii ~p- 
pear to be outstanding because of vour eccle. iastical au sonn, 
are you not ashamed to visit th brothels of pundere: 3 V: 
you, who are appointed to be the preacher of cha utv. an s 
no shame at being the lave of impuritv? 

(13) The day will come, and that cert inlv, or ather ine 
night, when this impurity of vours will be turned i.t» aniio. 
which the everlastin fire will fred, ne eru be erun cnir? 
in your very being; and with never-endin, Home than è wh 
devour you, flesh and bones. Since ou burn with tas assis 


ate desire, how can vou be obold,h canv u tic RN 
the sacred altar? Do vou not know thar. adab à a3 Aa sca 
of Aaron, were d stroved b. fire tro. he. 5 See. 

dared to present illicit hre betore che Lord ^^ he altar oc tt- 
Lord wall not accept illicit fre, but only th t ot. five. c 


Theretore, i£ on should be inflamed wht hre ot arnal 
passion and does not feart p rucupate! the sacred esters 


37. Mau 7.6. EET (9. 1-2. Num 4 
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he will surely be devoured even now by the fire of God's ven- 
geance, of which Scripture says, "And now fire consumes his 
enemies."5? And as even now he is wasted by the flames of burn- 
ing passion, so later he must broil in the dreadful and never- 
ending fires of hell. What is more, O unhappy bishop, have 
you no fear that as you wallow in the mire of impurity, you have 
become guilty of the heresy of the Nicolaitans?*° It was Nicolas, 
one of those whom the Apostle Peter had ordained deacons, 
who boldly taught that clerics of every rank should be married. 
And so, what he taught in words, you, as you take your seat 
among the scornful,*! much more wickedly invite others to do 
by your example. The voice of God spoke of this crimethrough 
the angel of the Church at Ephesus: “You hate the practices of 
the Nicolaitans, as I do."*? And since the Apostle says, “No one 
given to fornication has any share in the kingdom of Christ and 
of God," 55 you who have no share in the kingdom of God, that 
is, in heaven, how can you maintain yourself within the honor 
of the episcopate in the Church, which is surely the kingdom 
of God? 

(14) But you, my lord and venerable pope, you who take the 
place of Christ“ and are the successor to the supreme shep- 
herd in apostolic dignity, do not through sloth allow this pes- 
tilence to grow, do not by conniving and dissimulation loosen 
thereinson this raging impurity! This disease is spreading like 
acancer, and its poisonous breed will reach out endlessly unless 
its evil growth is cut off by the scythe of the gospel. God forbid 
that Eli's sluggish inactivity should soften your holy resolve; 
rather may thezeal of the noble Phinehas enkindle it to punish 
this crime. Let those who have no fear of soiling the purity of 
ecclesiastical chastity be deposed, and may those so expelled 
deter others whom, by their evil example, they incited to this 
insulting and shameful sensuality. Therefore, let the force of 


39. Heb 10.27. 


40. On the Nicolaitans, see E. F. Siegman, "Nicolaites," NCE 10 (1967) 459. 
41. Cf. Ps 1.1. 42. Rev 2.6. 
43. Eph 5.5. 


44. Damian uses this title also in writing to Pope Clement II and to Pope 
Victor II; see Maccarrone, "Vicarius" 21-58. 
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the canons reach out to punish and suppress the evils of im- 
pudent clerics, so that (God forbid) the blemish of infamy 
may not take your holiness by surprise, and so that the accus- 
tomed splendor of ecclesiastical discipline may be in evidence. 
Your Grace will not be unaware that when Ahab, the king of 
Israel, spared Benhadad, the king of the Assyrians, with ex- 
cessive compassion, he provoked the wrath of God to pass sen- 
tence on him. For the man of God said to him, “This is the 
word of the Lord: ‘Because you let that man go when he was 
guilty of death, your life shall be forfeit for his life, your people 
for his people.'"^€ When the same man of God said to his com- 
panion, “It is God's command that you strike me,” and when 
the man refused, he said, "Because you have not obeyed the 
Lord, when you leave me, a lion will attack you."*? Just as the 
man had left him, as Scripture attests, a lion met and attacked 
him. 

(15) What else does Scripture mean to say by all this, but that 
improper compassion is undoubtedly deserving of wrath, since 
the guilty were not punished according to the strict letter of 
the Law? He who failed to discipline his subjects must rightly 
suffer punishment from the supreme judge, and will de- 
servedly be exposed to the lion "that prowls around looking 
for someone to devour," ^ since by his sloth and inertia he failed 
to impose salutary penance. May your noble spirit, therefore, 
eagerly prepare to remove this reproach to chastity; may it vig- 
orously and manfully be aroused to punish the heresy of the 
Nicolaitans, that, according to the promise made to Phinehas, 
almighty God may grant you his covenant of peace.?? In ad- 
dition, like Elijah after he figuratively slaughtered the 450 
priests, may the Lord take you to heaven, not with fiery 
horses, but in the company of the angels. 


45. Cf. Ryan, Sources 59 no. 105. 406. 1 Kgs 20.42. 
47. 1 Kgs 20.35-36. 48. 1 Pet 5.8. 
49. Cf. Josh 22.30-31. 50. Cf. 1 Kgs 18.40. 


LETTER 62 


Peter Damian to Theodosius, bishop of Senigallia, and Rodulfus, bishop 
of Gubbio, requesting them to act as censors of his writings. He inserts 
an autobiographical note on his addiction to writing: not knowing how 
to engage in manual labor, he turned to dictating his ideas to avoid in- 


activity and melancholy, and to repel idle and lascivious thoughts. 
(After April 1059)! 


| © THE MOST reverend Bishop Theodosius of Senigallia? 
J| and Bishop Rodulfus of Gubbio,’ the monk Peter the 
j sinner sends his personal devotion. 

(2) Your holiness must be aware, my beloved fathers and 
lords, that I have undertaken to write several small works, not, 
indeed, that I might place them on the pulpits in the churches 
(which would be presumptuous) but especially because without 
some sort of occupation I could not bear the idle leisure and 
the tedium of a remote cell. As one who does not know how to 
engage in useful manual labor, I write that I might restrain my 
wandering and lascivious mind with a leash, so to speak, of 
careful thought, the more easily to repulse the confusion of 
attacking thoughts and the importuning of creeping melan- 
choly. 

(3) But since I am even now approaching the investigating 
court where I must certainly give an account, not only of my 
words and writing, but even of my slightest thoughts, I beg 
your excellencies with all my being thatin your good judgment, 
if you have the time, while I am still alive or after I am dead, 
you carefully read through whatever you can find of my writ- 


1. The dating follows Lucchesi, Vita no. 44. 

2. On Theodosius, Bishop of Senigallia, see Schwartz, Bistiimer 253; Palaz- 
zini, "Chiesa Marchigiana" 195. I have here normalized the MS reading, 
“Theodisius.” 

3. On Rodulfus of Gubbio, see Letter 109. 
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ings.* And if anything is there contained that is contrary to the 
Catholic faith, or that is opposed to the authority of sacred 
Scripture, delete it, if you see fit, or by correcting my opinion, 
bring it into line with sound doctrine. By so doing, whatever 
has been perverted by my stolid ignorance may, through the 
effort of your holiness, be made to agree with the provisions 
of the true faith, and that because of you, the love that builds 
may preserve from error that which was at fault because of my 
knowledge that perhaps bred conceit. 

(4) Why should one wonder that I, an unskilled and carnal 
man, should employ holy men to judge my meager dictation, 
when indeed Luke and Mark, in writing the Gospels, which 
were dictated by the Holy Spirit, had the apostles Peter and 
Paulas their censors? And furthermore, since I do not consider 
myself to have a purer faith and a more abundant love than 
those who are trained in the study of the Scriptures, I therefore 
place this burden on your shoulders.$ 

(5) And so, my dear friends, even after my death, be faithful 
to this loving task. So carry out the last rites of our old friend- 
ship, that my offensive errors, should they be found, may no 
longer have power over me, and that in performing this labor 
of love, you may enjoy a greater reward in heaven. 


4. For further discussion of Damian's use of censors, see Reindel, "Studien" 
1.63. 

5. Cf. 1 Cor 8.1. 

6. In or about 1064, because perhaps these two bishops were already dead, 
Damian commissioned the abbots, Gebizo and Tebaldus, and his fellow hermit, 
John of Lodi, to be his censors; see Letter 116. 


LETTER 63 


Peter Damian to the archdeacon Hildebrand. Here Damian defends him- 
self against the calumny of the court of Count Guido, in which it was 
claimed that in 1055 he had built his hermitage of St. John the Baptist 
in the valley of Acereta on property belonging to the count. Darnian 
claims that the land had been willed to Fonte Avellana by the count's 
uncle, Tehtgrimus, and he chides Hildebrand for listening favorably to 


these detractors. 
(Fall 1059)! 


x30 SIR HILDEBRAND, the archdeacon and immobile pil- 
esl 


lar of the Apostolic See, the monk Peter the sinner 


A 


w) sends greetings. 

(2) I am most grateful, esteemed brother, that while you were 
striving to reach the heights at the royal court;? I perceived the 
warmth of your affection for me, streaming forth from the 
depths of your heart. Nor is this any wonder, since God is said 
to be a consuming fire; that the dwelling place of the Holy 
Spirit appears to be set afire by the flames that emerge from 
it. For wherever on your trips my name happened to be men- 
tioned, as far as you were concerned, I was always favorably 
remembered. This good deed gave heart to my friends and 
closed the lips of detractors by opposing them with proper an- 
swers. Yet in Florence,’ your judgment, which is normally on 
its guard and is unyielding when confronted by braggarts and 


1. The dating follows Borino, "L'arcidiaconato" 514 and Dressler, Petrus 
Damiani 145. For further discussion of this date, see Reindel, Bride 2 (1988) 
221. 

2. Hildebrand's journey to the imperial court must have occurred between 
EUR 1057 and May 1058 (cf. Letter 58 n. 9); see Schmidt, "Alexander II" 

2f. 


3. Cf. Deut 4.24; Heb 12.29. 
4- i Hildebrand's visit to Florence after Easter, 1058, see Lucchesi, Vita 
no. 122ff. 
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liars, was made more flexible by the soothing persuasion of cer- 
tain detractors. 

(3) In truth the courtiers of Count Guido,’ along with their 
servile dependents, have been slandering me by saying that I 
had constructed a monastery on the very land that, as a result 
of their lord’s liberality, they had formerly given to their serfs. 
Why, I ask, did you not then recall the statement of the person 
who said, “Fodder, the stick, and burdens are for the donkey; 
bread and discipline and work for the servant”?® And then he 
adds, “Relax your restraint on him, and he will be looking for 
his liberty.”” And why did this verse escape your memory: 
*Yoke and harness will bend the stubborn neck, and constant 
work will tame the servant"?? Why did you not also remember 
this saying: "Torture and shackles for the bad servant; put him 
to work to keep him from being idle"?? But why should I won- 
der that you, even though you are a prudent and holy man, 
should be deceived by sly and cunning servants, when Saul's 
servant, Ziba, compelled David by artful lies to depart from 
the path of justice, even though he possessed the spirit of 
prophecy? “You and Ziba,” he said, "are to share the estate."!'? 
Just as Ziba had lied about Mephibosheth, saying that he op- 
posed the king's majesty, so these too state that I had confis- 
cated property belonging to the serfs. 

(4) But I ask you, brother, was it not allowed Tehtgrimus," 
Guido's uncle who died childless, to bequeath some small part 
of his many lands and villas that bordered on the monastery?'? 
Could one say that there was any one of his numerous servants 
who was still in want, when upon his death the prince had no 
posterity to succeed him? Was it not permissible for him, while 


5. For bibliography on the family of the Counts Guido, see Letter 14 n. 17, 
and Davidsohn, Geschichte 155. On the problem of identifying the monastery 
here under discussion, see Reindel, Briefe 2 (1988) 222 n. 5, and the literature 
there cited. 

6.^ Sir 33.25. 7. Sir 33.26. 

8. Sir 33.27. 9. Sir 33.28. 

10. 2 Sam 19.29. 

11. On Tehtgrimus, see Lucchesi, Vita no. 23. 

12. On Damian's vague language, used to describe the lands in question, 
see Woody, Damiani 53. 
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he was still alive, to grant something of his land to God, because 
his vassals possessed everything? Do you think that those who 
were assigned the task of turning the spits over the fire, or of 
washing the kettles, possessed so much of the lord's property, 
that as he left this world he was unable to bequeath anything 
of his wealth to the holy churches? Do you consider it proper 
that our dependents should be the picture of health, that they 
clothe themselves in precious attire, and we be made to endure 
the fiery pains of the netherworld?? What a shameful thing it 
would be if they should prosper, and we be forced to beg! That 
they should still be able to taste yesterday's banquet, and we 
should search for crumbs in hell! He who makes his serf his 
heir deserves to see his inheritance destroyed.!* He is rightly 
excluded from the list of sons if, while despising his own wel- 
fare, he makes his serf his substitute. Let the voice that speaks 
evil be silenced and, in the words of the prophet, let your ears 
be hedged with thorns against the lies of cunning detractors,"® 
who, to your face, indeed, offer flattering words, but cover up 
the malicious poison within them. Like bees they bear honey 
in their mouths, but prick you with their stings. Why should it 
surprise us if, as we strive to reach theland flowing with honey, 
we are stung by bees that fly around us? He, to be sure, was 
hurrying to that land, who said, "They surrounded me like 
bees; they attacked me, as fire attacks brushwood."!6 

(5) To this I might add that as we hurry to reach this honey 
in the land of the living, and also drink of the sweetness of 
God's word, we likewise have pieces of honeycomb in our 
mouth. For it is written, "Honey comes forth from the mouth 
of the prudent man.”!? And the beloved said this to his bride: 
«your lips drop sweetness like the honeycomb, my bride, honey 
and milk are under your tongue.”!® And then she said this of 
the bridegroom: “His throat is sweetness itself and wholly de- 


On this reference to Lake Avernus, see also Isidore, Etymologies 13.19.8. 


aA On the possibility of serfs inheriting from their lords, see Reindel, Briefe 


23 n. 9. 
2 (1988) £ x 62.12; Prov 14.25; Sir 28.28. 


56: Ps 117-12. 17. Cf. Prov 16.23—24. 
18. Cant 4.11. 
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sirable.”!” Why, therefore, should we marvel that as we hurry 
toward the honey, and as we carry honcy in our mouths, a 
swarm of bees should buzz around us to goad us with the stings 
of detraction? 

(6) Thus it was that the people of Israel, as they hurried 
along through the wilderness to reach the promised land, first 
made camp in Gai, as the ancient version has it, and then came 
to Dibon-gad.?? Now Gai is interpreted to mean ‘chaos.’?! And 
what do we mean by chaos, if not the heart of evil men that is 
dark, deep, and obscure? "The heart of man is evil and in- 
scrutable," as Scripture says, "and who among men can fathom 
it??? But Dibon-gad has the meaning of ‘beehive of tempta- 
tions.'?? So, after being in chaos, we come to the beehive. For 
after the gloom of malice and deceit, like chaos, darkens the 
heart that is obscure, cunning, and deep, by increasing its 
wickedness it at length reaches the stage where, like bees, it 
sooths its neighbors who are present with the honey of flattery, 
and goads the absent with the sting of detraction. And so we 
go from Gai to Dibon-gad, from chaos to the beehive, because 
every wicked man, whose heart is darkened by malicious de- 
ceit, goes on to afflict others with the arrows of detraction. 

(7) But now, what shall I say of you, who, although at first 
observing the amenities of close friendship for me, at times 
neglected to muzzle the jaws of these barking dogs, and did not 
shudder at believing these detractors? "A herd of bullocks sur- 
rounds me, great bulls beset me,"?* and you patiently listened 
to them. And so I will say of the archdeacon of the greatest see 
what formerly was said of the Apostle James: "Look, the just 
man also has erred."?5 But since one must pray alike for friends 


19. Cant 5.16. For Damian's variation from the Vulgate, cf. Sabatier 2.384. 

20. Cf. Num 33.45. The Gai, cited here from the versio antiqua, is taken 
from Origen, In Numeros homilia 27.12.2777, courtesy of Dr. Walter Thiele of 
the Vetus-Latina-Institut in Beuron. 

21. Cf. Jerome, Nom.hebr. 22.23 (CC 72.80). 

22. Jer 17.9. 

23. Cf. Origen, In Numeros homilia 27.12.278. 

24. Ps 21.19. 

25. Cf. Rufinus, Historia ecclesiastica 2.23, ed. Th. Mommsen in Eusebius, 
Werke 2, ed. E. Schwartz, GCS 9 (1903-1909) 171. 
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LETTER 64 


Peter Damian, writing in the name of Pope Nicholas II, to Anne, queen 
of France. Acting as papal ghostwriter, as he did on several other occa- 
sions, Damian praises the queen for her generosity to the poor and un- 
derprivileged, exhorts her to influence her husband, King Henry I, to 
practice justice and equity in government, and to protect and promote 
the rights of the Church—all in the interest of the soul of the man she 
loves. She should, moreover, instruct the children, with whom she has 
been blessed, in the love of their creator. So doing, she will merit God's 
generosity in this life and in the life to come. 
(October 1059)! 


EEXISHOP NICHOLAS,? servant of the servants of God, to 
j| the glorious queen? sends his greetings and apostolic 
s blessing. 

(2) We give proper thanks to almighty God, the author of all 
good will, since we hear that virtue of manlike proportions lives 
in the heart of a woman. It has come to our attention, most 
excellent daughter, that your highness abounds in munificent 
and kindly generosity to the poor, that you are constant in ded- 
icating yourself to prayer, exact strict penalties of those who 
use violence against others, and by other good works fulfill the 
office of royal authority insofar as it lies within your compe- 
tence. We therefore exhort you to hold to the path that God 
inspired you to follow, and that you influence your indomitable 


1. The dating follows Lucchesi, Vita no. 139. 

2. This letter, written in the name of Pope Nicholas II (1058—1061), is con- 
firmed as the work of Peter Damian, not only by its style, but also by its pres- 
ervation among the MSS of Damian. Both Monte Cassino Cod. 358 and Vat. 
lat. 6749 testify to his authorship. 

3. Despite the identification of the queen as Agnes by MS Chigi A. VII 218. 
we are, in fact, dealing with a letter to Anne of Kiev, the second wife (1051) 
of Henry I of France. For further literature, see M. Barroux, "Anne de Rus- 
sie," Dictionnaire de biographie francaise 2 (1936) 1337f; Reindel, Briefe 2 (1988) 
226 n. 2. 
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husband, our son, the king, to govern with equity and com- 
passion, and to protect the interests of the Church. For if the 
eloquence of Abigail protected the good-for-nothing Nabal 
from the sword of the angry David,’ how much more will your 
blessed love render your prudent husband pleasing in the eyes 
of God? 

(3) You will truly love him if, by your tender advice, you cause 
him to protect the things that are God's. Otherwise, how are 
we to believe that wives truly love their husbands, if they cher- 
ish, so to speak, the purse that is their body, but pay no heed 
to the gold of their soul therein contained? For according to 
the Apostle, “We are no better than pots of earthenware that 
contain this treasure."5 Such wives embrace only that which 
worms devour in the tomb, and foolishly have no regard for 
that which is destined for unfading glory in heaven. She, in- 
deed, who ironically insulted David who had little regard for 
himself, had set her heart to love his body when shesaid, "What 
a glorious day for the king of Israel, when he exposed his per- 
son in the sight of his servants and went naked like any empty- 
headed fool!” Because she was interested only in his body, she 
was rightly punished by being deprived of bodily offspring. 
And so, a little further on, Scripture added, "Michal, Saul's 
daughter, had no child to her dying day.”” 

(4) But you, glorious daughter, because you merited to re- 
ceive from God the gift of children, rear your noble offspring? 
so that, from the very day you nursed them as babies, they may 
be fostered to love their creator. From you, let them learn to 
whom especially they belong, that they were nobly born to the 
throne in the royal house, but that still more nobly they were 
reborn in the bosom of the Church by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit. Do not ever prefer money to justice, but eagerly search 
for the treasure of true wisdom. The Queen of Sheba did not 
come to view the riches of Solomon, but to listen to his wisdom,? 


4. Cf. 1 Sam 25. 5. 2 Cor 4.7. 

6. 2 Sam 6.20. 7. 2 Sam 6.23. 

8. See Hugh of Fleury, Liber qui modernorum Francorum continet. actus 
1.10.388f.: “. . . she bore him three sons, viz., Philip, Hugh, and Robert." 


g. Cf. 1 Kgs 10.1-7. 
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LETTER 65 


Peter Damian to the archdeacon Hildebrand. Entitled in the manu- 
scripts, "On the privilege of the Roman Church," this letter is a glowing 
report on Damian's legation to Milan, undertaken at the command of 
Pope Nicholas I1. While the main issue at stake in this mission was the 
subsidiary position of Milan relative to the Roman Church, as Damian 
saw it, other problems were also urgent. Damian had to deal with a weak 
archbishop, with the Patarins, and with a married and simonist clergy. 
His sermon, included in this report, was addressed to the first problem; 
the oaths elicited, and the penances ordained, refer to the last. 
(December 1059)! 


0? THE VENERABLE archdeacon,? Sir Hildebrand, the 
monk Peter the sinner sends his love and sincere de- 
votion. 

(2) The privilege of the Roman Church‘ should possess such 
power to preserve the law of canonical equity and justice, and 
have at its disposal such vigor to exercise discipline in the ec- 
clesiastical domain, that it alone will clearly understand how it 
might customarily handle ecclesiastical affairs.5 One who is un- 
acquainted with it will belittle this privilege; but he who is 
learned in these matters will accept it. For just as someone who 
is unfamiliar with combat has no regard for arms, so, on the 
other hand, a man will eagerly buckle on his sword if he is in- 


1. The dating follows Lucchesi, Vita no. 147. 

2. The major MSS of this letter bear the superscription: "On the privilege 
of the Roman Church." But John of Lodi, Vita s. Petri Damiani, c. 16 (PL 
144.133D) entitles it "Actus Mediolani." 

3. See Jasper, Papstwahldekret 34ff., who attempts to prove that Hildebrand 
was given this title in 1058. 

4. Fora general interpretation of this work, see Maccarrone, "La teologia" 
63ff.; Palazzini, "Le missione" 171—95. 

5. See W. Ullmann, The Grawth of Papal Government in the Middle Ages, 2d 
ed. (New York, 1962) 401, where he cites Rom 1.17 and Heb 10.38 as the 
groundwork of these ideas. 
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spired by habitually coming back victorious from battle. It may 
not be improper for me to compare the privilege of the Roman 
Church to weapons,* since she alone was established as the head 
of the whole Christian Church as a result of the chair of blessed 
Peter, and she presides over all the churches of the world, like 
a general at the forefront of his army. Supported by the forces 
of all the faithful, and armed with the authority of her special 
prerogative, she lops off the heads of those who resist the truth. 
by using the sword of the gospel, and unites the entire army 
of Christ in one alliance of love and faith, to fight together unul 
victory. Minutely considering this matter, as was your custom 
on many other occasions, you frequently asked me, with the 
charity that overcomes all things, that as I read through the 
decrees and statutes? of the Roman pontiffs, I should from 
here and there thoughtfully excerpt whatever specifically was 
seen to belong to the authority of the Apostolic See, and put it 
all together in some small volume as a new collection. As I 
neglected this urgent request, thinking it to be of little impor- 
tance, and considering it superfluous rather than necessary., it 
happened providentally, I think, that I was commissioned to 
travel to Milan as the legate of blessed Pope Nicholas.? 

(3) Because of the two heresies, namely, simony and that of 
the Nicolaitans, rather violent fighting broke out, involving the 
clergy and the people.'? Now clerics are called Nicolaitans 
when they live with women in violation of the rule of ecclesi- 
astical chastity. These at first become fornicators as thev enter 
this kind of sordid union, but then are rightly called Nicolai- 
tans when they defend this deadly disease with arguments thev 
think bear authority. A vice, indeed, turns into heresy when it 
is defended by arguments dependent on false doctrine. What 


6. Cf. Michel, Sentenzen 132 n. 2. 

4. See Fuhrmann, "Randnotizen" 270 n. 17; G. Melville, “De gestis." 

8. An extensive literature has developed on the meaning of this statement: 
see Ryan, Sources 166 n. 34; Gilchrist, Diversorum patru sentenne sne Collectio 
in LXXIV titulos digesta xxiff. 

9. But see infra, n. 29, where Damian has second thoughts in the matter. 
The exact date of this mission is hotly debated, ranging from 24 Januarv 1059 
to 1060/1061; see Reindel, Briefe 2 (1988) 230 n. 10. 

10. See Dressler, Petrus Damiani 130ff. 
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more shall I say? I was received with due regard for the Ap- 
ostolic See. Three days after I had announced the purpose that 
had brought me there, a rebellious cry sponsored by the cler- 
ical faction arose among the people. They claimed that the 
Church of St. Ambrose should not be subjected to Roman laws, 
and that the Roman pontiff had no right to judge or act in 
matters pertaining to that see. "It is most improper," they said, 
"that our diocese, which in the days of our ancestors was always 
free, should now to our shame and disgrace, God forbid, be 
subjected to another church." And finally, the shouting of the 
rioters grew worse. They gathered from various districts of the 
city before the episcopal palace, rang the bells, and the whole 
city was aroused by the blaring of a mighty brass trumpet that 
was on the scene. Everything, I might say, seemed to point to 
my death and, as my friends frequently advised me, some of 
these people were thirsting for my blood. This mighty confla- 
gration increased as all the clergy of the Ambrosian Church 
gathered as if they were attending a synod, with me sitting or 
rather presiding in their midst. I was accused of placing the 
most reverend archbishop of Milan" to my left, and Anselm, 
the bishop of Lucca, a man known for his holiness and sanctity, 
at my right.!? 

(4) But it is not necessary to produce here in writing every- 
thing that was said by the furious crowd, which, of course, one 
could well understand, given the circumstances. And, to be 
sure, the lord archbishop himself, as soon as he was aware that 
I had sat down, quickly offered willingly that, if I should so 
order, he would, without any argument take his place on the 
footstool on which I had placed my feet. Let those who are of 
such a mind say that he acted out of ulterior motives, but on 
my part I do not ascribe his action, as reported, to irritation at 
the angry mob, but to his reverence for the Apostolic See. But, 
to sum up what happened, I went up to the pulpit, and after 


11. On Archbishop Guido, see Schwartz, Bistümer 7of. 

12. Anselm was from Baggio in the vicinity of Milan, and thus a good dip- 
lomatic choice to accompany Damian on this mission. Appointed bishop of 
Lucca in 1057, he was elected Pope Alexander II on 1 October 1061. See 
Schmidt, "Alexander II” 64f. 
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the crowd was quieted with difficulty, I began to speak in ap- 
proximately these words:! 


(5) My dear friends, in your charity you should know that I did not 
come here to promote the honor of the Roman Church but to seek 
your glory and, if you will allow, to provide for you, with his help, 
salvation, and the grace that is in Christ. Why should it need honor 
from an insignificant man like me, when it received praise and honor 
from the very lips of the savior himself? Is there a province through- 
out all the kingdoms of the earth that is found exempt from its au- 
thority, at whose will heaven itself is bound and loosed?'* Some king 
or emperor, or a mere man of whatever station, as he saw fit or found 
it in his power, prescribed the rights of the special privileges of all the 
honors'5 of a patriarch, a metropolitan primacy, the episcopal sees, 
and the dignity of the churches of every rank. But only he who 
granted to the blessed custodian of the keys to eternal life the powers 
of earthly and heavenly dominion founded the Roman Church and 
built it on the rock's of faith that would soon emerge." It was no or- 
dinary earthly utterance, but the Word by whom heaven and earth 
were made, and through whom finally the elements of all things were 
structured, who founded the Roman Church. Clearly, it enjoys his 
privilege and is supported by his authority.'^ And so, without doubt, 
whoever deprives any church of its rights commits an injustice; but if 
one attempts to deny the Roman Church the privilege granted it by 
the head of all the churches himself, he doubtless falls into heresy; 
and while the former may be called an unjust man, the latter must be 
labeled a heretic. He who acts contrary to her who is the mother of 
faith certainly does violence to the faith and obstinately opposes him 
who is known to have preferred her to all other churches.'? 


13. The superscription in the MSS at this point calls Damian’s address 
Sermo. Only one MS (G1, Graz 1404) has Sermo ad clerum, while none has Sermo 
ad populum, often found in the literature. See Ryan, Sources 59ff. for the back- 
ground documents used by Damian. 

14. Ryan, Sources 60 no. 106 cites the Collectio Hadriana aucta 89 and 133; 
Decretum Gelasianum 3.1.29ff. 

15. The rest of this paragraph, beginning “All the honors,” is repeated 
verbatim in Letter 89. 

16. Cf. Matt 16.18. 

17. Ryan, Sources no. 60, notes that Damian's text, cited in n. 15, found its 
way into Anselm of Lucca, Collectio canonum 1.63.31f. and into Gratian, Decre- 
tum 22, C. 1.79. 

18. Nicholas II ( JL 4424) in Deusdedit, ed. W. von Glanvell 1.167; cf. Fuhr- 
mann, "Patriarchate," ZRG Kan 41 (1955) 127 n. 106. 

19. Cf. Ryan, Sources 63 no. 107, who cites Anastasius Bibliothecarius, Jn- 
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(6) But let us pass over other matters and return to that which at 
the moment engages our attention. Your gracious loyalty should not 
be unaware that the blessed princes of the apostles, Peter and Paul, 
had consecrated the Roman Church by their blood.?? So also, at the 
very beginning of the newborn faith, they won for Christ this Church 
of Milan through their disciples?! The celebrated martyr Nazarius, 
as the sources attest, received the baptism of Peter from his successor 
Linus and, with blessed Celsus, was later crowned with martyrdom in 
this holy city; also the holy martyrs Protase and Gervase are known 
to have had the blessed Apostle Paul as their master and teacher, as 
blessed Ambrose himself confirmed: “These were the men,” he said, 
“who in taking my advice turned their back on lands and riches and 
followed in the footsteps of our Lord."? Just as our savior sent the 
disciples two by two to precede him," so also both blessed apostles 
dispatched to this city twin preachers of the holy faith whom they had 
taught. 

_(7) Therefore, since the agents of your salvation came from the dis- 
cipline of the Roman Church,” it follows in the order of equity that 
the Roman Church is the mother, and the Ambrosian Church is the 
daughter. This relationship between the two, namely, the Ambrosian 
Church and the Apostolic See, is not of recent origin but is undoubt- 
edly very ancient: When St. Ambrose was saddened by the Nicolaitan?¢ 
blight that had spread to the ruin of many in this city, and was unable 
to control it alone, he at once sought assistance from the Apostolic 
See. Pope Siricius, who then presided over that see, sent three peo- 
ple—a Priest, a deacon, and a subdeacon—to correct and punish this 
crime. As this holy bishop, together with these men, was unable to 
reform these offenders, he threw them from the ship of this city, like 
bilge-water swarming with worms.? Thus, St. Ambrose himself 
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claimed that in all things he followed his teacher, the holy Roman 
Church." Therefore, search your written records, use whom you will 
to investigate the matter and, if you are unable to find what I say in 
your own sources, you may charge me with lying; but if you arc suc- 
cessful, do not oppose the truth. Do not bitterly attack your mother, 
but always rejoice that you are nourished with the solid food of heav- 
enly doctrine, just as you were fed at her breast with the milk of ap- 
ostolic faith. 


(8) After I had finished my presentation on the privileges 
and primacy of the Apostolic Sec, the people became thor- 
oughly well-disposed, and with one voice promised to carry out 
anything that I should enjoin. Then, indeed, I clearly under- 
stood how helpful it is in ecclesiastical affairs to be aware of 
the prerogatives of the Roman Church, a thing that in your 
holy prudence you had sought not idly from me. To be sure, 
with God's help I will study the matter once I have brought this 
undertaking to a successful conclusion.?? 

(9) But to get on. There was this large gathering of clerics, 
and after thoroughly investigating them as a group, and each 
one singly, hardly anyone in the whole assembly was found to 
have been promoted to orders without payment. It was the au- 
thentic and clearly irregular practice, and the inescapable rule 
of this church, that anyone who approached ordination to any 
rank, even to be consecrated bishop, must without any discus- 
sion first pay the prescribed tax. Obviously, an eloquent man 
could hardly explain how much I was worried over this matter, 
how wearied I was by tormenting thoughts, how deep was the 
fatigue I experienced. It seemed to be the total overthrow of 
the Christian religion to see how these men had desecrated the 
sacred mysteries in all the churches of this wide-spread diocese 
and of this noble city. But for me to exempt a few would have 
caused a dispute, since almost all of them were guilty; nor did 
it seem permissible to impose varying sentences on them, since 
the inducement was the same for all. This also added to my 
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worry that, unless this case were concluded with some mea- 
sured decision, the furious mob would not be quieted without 
a great number of men being massacred. 

(10) Then, in the midst of much discussion, this opinion of 
Pope Innocent, already known to ancient writers, came to the 
fore, that "where many have sinned, the crime cannot be pun- 
ished.” I was also reminded of the discretion used by holy 
pontiffs and the original authors of the canons in dealing with 
the Donatists, Novatians, and others who were ordained in var- 
ious heresies.*! It had likewise not escaped my memory that 
Pope Leo IX had reordained, as it were, many simonists and 
others who had been improperly promoted to orders.?? Think- 
ing over these and many other ideas, and after conferring with 
others, the opinion that the celebrated Pope Leo IV had writ- 
ten to Bishop Januarius came to our attention: "After reading 
your fraternity's letter," he said, "I understood the strength of 
your faith, of which I had known before. I congratulate you on 
the care and pastoral solicitude you employ in guarding the 
flock of Christ, so that wolves,?* which not only fail to profit 
from correction, but corrupt all that is sound, do not enter the 
flock under the guise of sheep, and savagely tear to pieces the 
artless ones. And that the serpent's deceit may not prevail, I 
have decided to remind you of this, my friend: It clearly con- 
stitutes a danger to souls if anyone of those who abandon union 
with us and lapse into heretical and schismatic sects should re- 
pent after defiling himself in any way by the infection of joining 
a heretical group—especially if he is taken back to Catholic 
unity without making due satisfaction. For it is most profitable 
and something most useful as a spiritual remedy that priests, 
deacons, or subdeacons—or clerics of whatever rank—who 
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wish to be accepted as reformed and who seek to return to the 
Catholic faith that they had previously deserted, must without 
equivocation first admit their own errors and the condemned 
authors of error. This should be done so that there be no oc- 
casion to despise their previous intentions, once they had been 
rejected. In this way no member may be harmed by associating 
with such as fhese, since in all that they do their own declara- 
tion would begin to oppose them. Regarding these people, I 
also ordain that this constitution of the canons, by which they 
will be greatly benefited, be observed: After removing every 
hope of their promotion they should be forced to remain at the 
rank in which they now stand, so long as they were not defiled 
by re-baptism. Nor is it only a slight offense against God for 
one to allow such men to be promoted to sacred orders. For if 
promotion should be granted to those who are blameless only 
after a full examination, how much more must it not be allowed 
to those who are suspect?" *5 

(11) The same Leo, in the matter of reconciling heretics, 
gave the following order to Anatholius, the bishop of Constan- 
tinople: "Those who condemn their erroneous deeds, making 
full satisfaction, and who choose to accuse rather than defend 
themselves, may rejoice in being united with us in peace and 
fellowship. But this is only to be if they previously condemn by 
a suitable anathema the doctrines that they accepted contrary 
to the Catholic faith. If the true high priest does not atone for 
us, using the nature proper to us, and the true blood of the 
spotless lamb does not cleanse us, then a true priesthood and 
true sacrifices do not exist in any other way in the Church of 
God, which is the body of Christ. The favor of being associated 
with us is not to be harshly denied, nor should it be bestowed 
at random.'?$ And the same Leo, writing to the bishop of 
Aquileia said, "In their frank professions let them condemn 
the authors of this arrogant heresy, and let them repudiate 
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whatever the universal Church has disapproved of in their 
teaching. And, embracing all those synodal decrees that the 
authority of the Apostolic See has ratified for stamping out the 
heresy of simony, let them announce in complete and frank 
statements, signed by their own hands, that they also com- 
pletely agree with those decrees."*? 

(12) This, too, has not escaped my attention, that Fulbert, 
the bishop of Chartres, on the authority of the Council of To- 
ledo, was seen giving advice to his primate? in the case of a 
priest who was ordained after payment for his office. After dis- 
cussing other matters, he spoke as follows: "Wherefore, you 
should not reordain him who was deposed, but should return 
his orders to him by handing him the instruments and vest- 
ments pertaining to those orders,” with these words: I grant 
you the order of doorkeeper and restore you to this rank, and 
so forth, in the name of God the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit. Finally you shall cheer him with this blessing 
by concluding in this fashion: May the blessing of God the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit descend upon you, 
that you may be restored to priestly orders, that you may offer 
to almighty God pleasing sacrifices of praise for your sins and 
for the transgressions of the people. To him be honor and glory 
for ever and ever."*? I have also not forgotten that the blessed 
Pope Gregory, by way of dispensation, for a time allowed the 
neophyte Angles to marry contrary to the prescription of the 
canons.“ I have likewise called to mind the decision of the 
apostles, in which they imposed no other burden on the gen- 
tiles recently converted to the faith except to abstain from meat 
that had been offered to idols, from blood, from anything that 
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had been strangled, and from fornication.” Finding myself in 
a difficult position because I was unable to correct the mal- 
practices of the Church on the mere authority of the canons,*? 
I strove at least to put an end to its evil customs, and to make 
promotion to orders free in the future. I therefore required a 
solemn and irrevocable promise of free ordinations for now 
and hereafter, first in written documents, then by giving their 
hand, and lastly by swearing an oath on the Gospels. This sol- 
emn promise put in writing is a straightforward copy of what 
I have here before me. 


The Promise of Guido, the Archbishop of Milan 


(13) Guido,** by the grace of God, archbishop of the church 
of Milan, to all the faithful sons of the Church in Christ, to the 
clergy and people, eternal salvation in the Lord. 

(14) Your holy devotedness,** dearly beloved brothers and 
sons, is not unaware of the detestable custom that grew up 
from of old in this holy Church, which with God's assent I 
serve; of how hateful to God it is, how shameful and perverse 
and condemned by the authority of all the holy canons, and of 
how it spread to the souls of innocent people by contaminating 
them with its deadly and pestilential leprosy. This damnable 
graft, forever worthy of condemnation, that flowed from the 
heresy of simony, and all pernicious trafficking of this kind, 
was customarily practiced in the holy Church, so that anyone 
who came forward to be promoted to clerical orders would 
give, as by a previously ordained condition, twelve pennies for 
the subdiaconate, eighteen for the diaconate, and lastly, twenty- 
four for receiving the priesthood. In this way, alas, Simon Ma- 
gus converted the holy church of St. Ambrose into his per- 
verted workshop. This forger*é and evil master of the mint was 
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equipped with bellows, hammers, and anvil, and forged noth- 
ing more than universal peril for the souls of all men. 

(15) In our own day, our good and merciful savior had com- 
passion for his people whom, perishing under the atrocity of 
this deadly disease, he had redeemed by his sacred blood, by 
infusing the grace of the Holy Spirit, he lovingly inspired your 
hearts to withstand and manfully oppose this greedy and poi- 
sonous dragon. Thus, after some of our people had gone to 
the Apostolic See, the holy Pope Nicholas, worthy of God, 
came to recognize how great was the danger to this area and 
he commissioned Peter, thelord bishop of Ostia, to repress and 
thoroughly eradicate this outrageous crime. 

(16) Wherefore, beloved brothers, in the sight of almighty 
God and of his son Jesus Christ, who will judge the living and 
the dead, and of the Holy Spirit who especially condemns and 
wills the destruction of this pestilence, with all the holy angels 
and saints of God as my witnesses, in the presence of the afore- 
mentioned lord Bishop Peter and also of the honorable lord 
Bishop Anselm of Lucca, and of all of you, I condemn, detest, 
and judge worthy of reprobation, this depraved custom (and 
every kind of simoniacal heresy), which has flourished up to 
now in the Church. Moreover, I oblige not only myself, but also 
all my clerics who are now in orders, and all my successors, and 
bind them with the inviolable knot of this most powerful prom- 
ise: that neither I, nor any successor of mine, nor any magis- 
trate nor notary, nor any such officer may exact any payment 
from those who are being promoted to orders. But if, at the 
prompting of the devil, anyone of my curia, while I am in of- 
fice, or anyone of my successors who shall come after me, 
should violate this most salutary promise and should presume 
by some pernicious deal to accept anything for having granted 
ordination, both the giver and the receiver shall be placed un- 
der the ban of perpetual anathema. Along with Simon, the 
originator of this heresy, he shall be removed from fellowship 
with almighty God and all the saints, and condemned with Ju- 
das and Caiaphas, and with Dathan and Abiram, to suffer the 
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tortures of eternal damnation. I also denounce the heresy of 
the Nicolaitans and promise, insofar as it will be possible for 
me, that not only priests, but also deacons and subdeacons, 
shall be bound by the same attestation mentioned above: to 
abandon their abominable union with wives or concubines. 

(17) But, that this might be more readily believed, my clergy 
and I confirm this promise by subscribing in our own hand, 
and I ordain that this document shall bear the stamp of my 
own seal. I also add and inviolably promise under restraint of 
this same pledge that neither any member of my curia nor I 
will ever accept anything for installing an abbot, for investing, 
ordaining, or granting anyone a chapel or any church, for pre- 
ferring a bishop, or for blessing sacred chrism, or for conse- 
crating a church. May the Holy Spirit, who is the author of all 
good gifts, loose me and my successors from the bonds of the 
aforementioned curse, and thus grant that we persevere in ful- 
filling this most salutary regulation, he who lives and reigns 
with the Father and the Son for ever and ever. Amen. 

(18) I, Guido, by the grace of God archbishop of the Church 
of Milan, have confirmed, certified, and subscribed to this 
pledge which I have drawn up. I, Odalaericus, archepiscopal 
vicar and priest, have subscribed. I, Eribertus the priest, have 
subscribed. I, Arderatus the priest, have subscribed. I, Atto the 
priest, have subscribed. I, Ariprandus* the unworthy deacon, 
have subscribed. I, Ardericus the deacon, have subscribed. I, 
Ambrose the deacon, have subscribed. I, Atto the deacon, have 
subscribed. I, Adam the subdeacon, have subscribed. I, Ar- 
nulfus the subdeacon, have subscribed. I, Liprandus the sub- 
deacon, have subscribed. I, Landulfus the subdeacon, have 
subscribed. I, Atto the subdeacon, have subscribed. 

(19) After this the same archbishop, proceeding to the holy 
altar, in the presence of the bishop of Lucca, swore by placing 
his hands in mine, saying, "If I do not faithfully undertake to 
eradicate and totally destroy the heresies of simony and Ni- 
colaitism, may I be excommunicated and cursed by almighty 
God and all the saints, and find myself excluded from the com- 
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pany of all Christians." Similarly, both his vicar and his chan- 
cellor, and all other clerics who were present, placed their 
hands in mine and repeated the same words of curse and ex- 
communication. Then Arnulfus, the nephew of the arch- 
bishop, a decent and prudent cleric, came forward, and while 
the archbishop held him by one hand, he placed his other on 
the holy Gospels and took the following oath: "My Lord, Guido 
the archbishop, here present, from this day and henceforth will 
faithfully observe what he promised concerning the celibacy of 
clerics. He will, moreover, never ordain a cleric of any rank in 
his diocese, with the exception of monks, whom he has not 
compelled to take the oath contained in this document. So help 
me God and these holy Gospels." 


The Formula of an Oath for Those to Be Ordained 

(20) For receiving ecclesiastical orders, either by me or by 
my deputy, or by any other means, I have not given or prom- 
ised anything, nor will I promise to give anything in the future. 
So help me God and these holy Gospels. 

(21) After this was completed, the lord archbishop in all hu- 
mility then prostrated himself on the floor, and asked that a 
penance be imposed on him in keeping with this abominable 
trafficking and venality; that although he was not the origi- 
nator of this crime in his diocese, he had not, as was his duty, 
rooted it out. And so I enjoined on him a penance of one hun- 
dred years, prescribing that it could be redeemed by the an- 
nual payment of a specific amount of money. 

(22) Next, after we had entered the cathedral? together, I 
went up to the pulpit. Then in the presence of a great gath- 
ering of the people and the clergy, he had his chaplain swear 
by touching the holy Gospels: that the archbishop, so long as 
he lived, and so far as he was able, not including the expen- 
diture of his own goods, if he were unwilling, would strive sin- 
cerely and faithfully and with all his powers to root out these 
two heresies, namely, that of the Nicolaitans and that of si- 
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mony; he will not allow a priest, a deacon, or a subdeacon to 
have a woman and at the same time be in orders; also that he 
will totally forbid all trafficking in the administration of the 
sacraments of the Church. Then the greater part of the people, 
not only from the city but also from the suburbs—more than 
a thousand, it was reported—took the same oath against si- 
monists and Nicolaitans. When these events were completed, 
after considering the opinions of the holy Fathers I had re- 
ferred to above, and of others which, for the sake of brevity, I 
will here omit, I decided that all these clerics should receive 
their penance and be reconciled during the Mass; they should 
receive the symbols of their rank from the hands of the bishop, 
as Fulbert the bishop had advised, and to which I referred 
above, taking first before the holy altar the oath that follows: 
(23) I, Arialdus, known as the deacon of the chapel of the 
archbishop of Milan, by this document, which I have written 
with my own hand, profess that faith which the seven holy 
councils established on the authority of the Gospels and the 
apostles,? and which the holy Roman pontffs have set forth 
on various occasions as they clearly preached the truth. I also 
condemn in general all heresies that have arisen against the 
holy, catholic, and apostolic Church. Specifically, however, and 
by name, I condemn the simonist heresy, which attempts to 
bring into the Church this damnable trafficking in holy orders 
or offices, and the equally abominable heresy of the Nicolai- 
tans, which shamelessly demands that the ministers of the holy 
altar should or can licitly have wives, as if they were laymen. 
And since in our day these two heresies, namely, of the simon- 
ists and of the Nicolaitans, seriously disturb and attack the 
Church of God, I hereby proclaim that all simonists and Ni- 
colaitans, along with their teachings, their promoters, and their 
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followers, are worthy of eternal condemnation, as I take my 
oath by the holy consubstantial Trinity. 

(24) The penance imposed on the clergy is the following: 
Those who simply paid their fee according to the norm estab- 
lished by the devil, in such a manner that many of them were 
hardly aware that it was a sin, shall receive five years of pen- 
ance. It shall be carried out in this way: Throughout this pe- 
riod, in summer and in winter, they shall fast on bread and 
water two days each week, but during the two Lents that pre- 
cede Christmas and Easter, for three days each week. For those 
who have paid more, the penance shall last for seven years, 
carried out with the same amount of fasting and, after seven 
years, they shall fast on Friday as long as they live. But those 
who find it difficult to fast have permission to commute one 
day of fasting per week, either by meditatively reciting one 
psalter, by saying half ofa psalter with fifty prostrations, or by 
feeding a poor person and, after washing his feet, giving him 
a denarius. In addition, the lord archbishop promised to send 
all of them on a prayerful pilgrimage, either to Rome or to 
Tours; but the archbishop proposed that he would travel to the 
sacred tomb of St. James, which is in Spain.*! 

(25) After all had been reconciled in this fashion, it was de- 
creed that all would not then indiscriminately be returned to 
office, but only those who were well educated, chaste, and were 
considered to be upright and serious in their behavior. For the 
others, however, it would suffice that by the grace of God they 
be again brought into the Church from which, by the pruning 
knife of divine punishment, they had previously been cut off. 
Both the former and the latter, to whom permission to function 
was returned, recovered their lost position, not from the for- 
mer ordination they had so evilly purchased, but rather from 
that most efficacious authority of the blessed prince of the 
apostles with which he suddenly addressed the blessed Apol- 
linaris, when he said, "Arise and receive the Holy Spirit, to- 
gether with the office of bishop." 5? 
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(26) Here, then, I have briefly explained the procedure used 
with all discretion at the city of Milan, but at this point I am 
not aware whether it is acceptable in the judgment of the Ap- 
ostolic See. But if I have erred in anything, I gladly come be- 
fore the teaching authority of Peter to be corrected, and do 
not fear the stigma of retraction. If I might put it so, here we 
have the workshop in which he, who was called the workman's 
son, presides.** All coinage must rightly agree with his die, and 
anything that had anywhere been perverted should be re- 
formed according to his norms of rectitude. Whether I have 
erred in reconciling these men, I do not know. But one thing 
I hope for through the goodness of almighty God: that, after 
all these varied oaths by which the archbishop confirmed his 
promises, after the sacred pledges of so many people given on 
the Gospels, after the sworn commitment of all the clergy made 
in writing and by word of mouth before the holy altar, these 
two heresies have in this diocese been so impaired by prudent 
coercion, that with the help of God they will not in our time 
recover to fight again. But let the Apostolic See examine these 
matters by requiring them to be re-appraised by its own coun- 
sel, and determine according to the judgment of its own au- 
thority whether they are worthy of approval or revision. 


53. Here we have a rare, but clear recognition of papal magisterial primacy. 
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Peter Damian to the former Countess Blanche, now a nun in Milan. In 
afineexample ofhis mystical writing, Damian praises Blanche for having 
deserted the world in exchange for the spiritual nuptials in which she is 
espoused to Christ. Her conversion should be fostered by meditation on 
the vanity of earthly things and on the spiritual combat in which the soul 
must engage if it wishes to progress in the love of God. He advises her 
to contemplate the transitory character of earthly glory, sharpened by 
the thought of death, of judgment, of the pains of hell and the everlasting 
joys of heaven. This letter is the prose counterpart of his poetic tetralogy 


on the eschata. 
(the end of 1059-October 1060)! 


heavenly bridegroom, the monk Peter the sinner ex- 
presses the great joy of his heart in the Holy Spirit. 
(2) I come to feast at the royal nuptials and wish to see the 
bridechamber adorned with gold and glittering gems. With 
great longing I desire to be nourished at the nuptial banquet. 
Let mystical gifts be brought from everywhere, nor should pro- 
phetic and apostolic adornment be wanting at this most excel- 
lent wedding. Therefore, our evangelical Isaiah may now step 
forward and munificently display what he has prepared: ankle 
ornaments, tiaras, pendants and bracelets, veils and head- 
bands, footchains and belts, scent bottles and amulets, earrings 


1. The dating follows Lucchesi, Vita 2.156, who places this letter after the 
mission to Milan (late 1059) and before the death of Dominic Loricatus (Oc- 
tober 1060). But see also Woody, Damiani 215f. 

2. A Milanese Countess Blanche appears in no other contemporary source, 
leading to the conjecture that she may be fictitious. Damian refers to her again 
in Letter 92, Letter 93, and Letter 109. Is this, perhaps, another letter to the 
Empress Agnes, now a widow since the death of her husband, the emperor 
Henry III (d. 1056)? Agnes also had an only son, Henry IV, six years of age 
at his father's death, kidnapped by the archbishop Anno of Cologne. Six au- 
thentic letters to Agnes are found in Damian's letter collection. 
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and signet rings and jewels that hang on the forehead, expen- 
sive dresses and mantles and cloaks, pins and mirrors and linen 
garments, turbans and mantillas.? All of these should be given 
at a spiritual wedding and carefully fitted for the new bride so 
that they might please the eye of the true bridegroom. These 
lovely adornments, rich in their variety, were a part of the attire 
of that queen, of whom the psalmist spoke when he saw her, 
“The queen stood at your right in a dress made of gold, sur- 
rounded by variety." * 

(3) There was a wedding at Cana in Galilee and, as the evan- 
gelist reports, Jesus with his disciples had been invited.5 He 
went as a groomsman, not as the bridegroom; as one taking 
part in the feast, and not to be married. But this wedding so 
far surpasses all others in dignity in that here, Jesus is not con- 
sidered a friend of the groom, but the bridegroom himself. 
And "since anyone who is joined to the Lord is one spirit with 
him,"$ this bridegroom is not only joined to his bride but united 
with her. This union does not beget corruption, but rather re- 
stores the integrity of virginity. In that former wedding, Jesus 
changed water into wine; but here the same Jesus makes of 
himself wine and food. He becomes food, because he is the 
living bread that came down from heaven;? he is the wine that 
cheers the heart of man.? It is of his spirit that it is said again, 
“Your cup makes one drunk, how goodly it is!” The spirit of 
God, indeed, inebriates the hearts of men so that, like strangers 
to themselves, they might disdain the riches of this world— 
honor and glory—that they might burn with ardent desire to 
undergo all that is harsh and burdensome for the sake of God. 
Those men were drunk with this new wine; the Jews, thinking 
them to be out of their minds and in a frenzy said, “They have 
been drinking too much new wine."!? The man who belonged 
to the prophetic brotherhood, whom Elisha sent to anoit Jehu 
king, had also drunk of this new wine, and they who thought 
nim crazy said to him, "Why did this madman come to you?"!! 


3. Cf. Isa 3.18-23. 4. Ps 44.10. 

5. Cf. John 2.2. 6. 1 Cor 6.17. 

7. Cf. John 6.33-35. 8. Cf. Ps 103.15. 
9. Ps 22.5. 10. Acts 2.19. 


11. 2 Kgs 9.11. 
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Why, then, should we wonder that men who are pure of heart 
and are filled with the Spirit of God should be judged insane 
by the wise of this world, who, therefore, fail to understand? 
They also said that the Lord of the angels himself was pos- 
sessed by a devil'? and, what is more, as Mark the evangelist 
testifies, thought him to be a madman. “He went home again,” 
he said, “and once more such a crowd collected that they could 
not even have a meal. When his relatives heard of this, they set 
out to take charge of him, convinced that he was out of his 
mind." 

(4) This inebriation of the Holy Spirit you, too, venerable 
lady, experienced with full control of your senses when you 
decided to leave the world: and spreading your wings like a 
simple dove, you flew to the nest of the innocent and guileless. 
You could then say, "Oh for the wings of a dove to fly away and 
find rest."* And now indeed you sing assuredly: “How far I 
have gone in my flight and made a new home in the desert, 
awaiting him who saves me from timidity of spirit and from the 
storm."!5 This inebriation, too, has compelled you to despise 
your spacious and fertile land, so rich in produce; to turn away 
from the fortified towers and defenses of your castles; to give 
up the intimacy of dear relations and the affection of your ser- 
vants; and, what is more important than all of these, to leave 
your only son,’® still in his youth and not of age, without the 
comfort of family ties. And you, who were once accustomed to 
move about in the company of a host of attendants, have now 
learned to reside humbly in the narrow confines of the mon- 
astery with holy women who are poor in spirit. This sober ine- 
briation," if I may put it so, has taught you to exchange 
garments of fine linen for those of wool, purple and brilliant 
attire for an unattractive gown of dark gray. This inebriation 
has persuaded you to give up fine wheat flour and dishes filled 
with delicious food, and to restrict yourself to the amount of 


12. Cf. John 8.48-52. 13. Mark 93.20-21. 

14. Ps 54.5. 15. Ps 54.8-9. 

16. See supra, n. 2. 

17. For this “sober inebriation,” see Ambrose, JJymnus 3, ed. A. 5. Walpole, 
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bread made from coarse grain as prescribed by the Rule.!? This 
expert and sober inebriation also prompted you, left alone at 
the death of your husband when still in the flower of youth, to 
pay no attention to important and magnificent suitors; you did 
not marry again as everyone seemed to advise, but appeared 
as if dead to the world, so that you might overcome through 
Christ alone. As an experienced woman of affairs, intent on 
sales in the marketplace, you rejected the world that you might 
acquire heaven; you forestalled death that you might avoid the 
sentence of death; you chose poverty that you might possess 
an abundance of imperishable riches. 


That at Times the Just Are Permitted to Be Afflicted by the Wicked, So 
That They May Be Satisfied, Even Perforce, to Be Converted to God 

(5) And, that your conversion might appear that much more 
admirable, the world did not expel you, but the ardor of God's 
Spirit alone attracted you. On the other hand, as divine prov- 
idence prepared to deliver the people of Israel from Egypt,” 
Moses was sent at the time that Pharaoh was disposed to op- 
press them with hard labor. So while the hearts of the Israelites 
were disgracefully attached to Egypt, when the one called, he 
attracted them; when the other savaged them, he, as it were, 
urged them to go; and thus while the people were shamefully 
bound in servitude, they were moved either under the impulse 
of oppression or under the provocation of good. This also fre- 
quently happens to the people of God: After hearing about 
heavenly rewards, the elect are permitted by God to be op- 
pressed by the wicked so that if, after being called to the prom- 
ised land we should refuse to go, we are then forced to do so 
under pressure of attack. And this Egypt, namely the present 
life, while oppressing us with its favors, may assist us with its 
burdens. As it shows favor, it abuses us under the yoke of slav- 
ery; as it afflicts us, it shows us the way to freedom. This, there- 
fore, is the reason that the just are permitted to suffer at the 
hands of the wicked: that as they hear of the future good things 
that they love, they may also endure the present ills at which 


18. Cf. Benedicti Regula, c. 39. 19. Cf. Exod 3. 
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they shudder; and as the impulse of love makes their farewell 
the easier, misfortune compels them to depart. When this life 
with all its prosperity was shining on you, it was not the flat- 
tering world that drew you, but Christ, "of all men the most 
handsome,” who beckoned you by the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit to embrace him in marriage. “Arise, then, my love,” he 
said, "my bride, come. My dove, hiding in the clefts of the 
rocks, in the coverts of the wall, show me your face, let me hear 
your voice; for your voice is sweet and your face is beautiful"?! 
Surely the holy soul is rightly called the loved one and the bride 
of Christ because it is joined to him by faith and love. But this 
bride seems still to be reclining as if involved in worldly affairs; 
but then she rises as she is encouraged to enter God's service, 
as if he were saying, "You who lie in the soft embrace of secular 
life, now get up and bestir yourself to join in the intimate circle 
of those who contemplate me." "My dove, in the clefts of the 
rocks."*? If, according to the Apostle, Christ is the rock,? the 
clefts in the rock are the wounds of our redeemer, which, in- 
deed, are five, namely, the wounds caused by the lance and the 
nails.** But because we had been impaired by the five wounds 
of our senses, by these five wounds we were restored to per- 
petual health. These, indeed, werethe gates through which the 
prophet forbade one to enter on the Sabbath, bearing heavy 
burdens.?5 In these clefts the dove of God found shelter, be- 
cause every holy soul places the entire hope for its salvation in 
the passion of the redeemer.” There, as it were, itis safe from 
the hawk's attack, because it is shielded from all the wiles of 
evil spirits. There, too, it builds its nest and gathers its off- 
spring of good works. The psalmist says of this rock, "The high 
mountains are for the deer, while the rocks provide shelter for 


20. Ps 44.3. 
21. Cant 2.13-14. For the variant from the Vulgate, cf. Sabatier 2.378. 
22. Cant 2.14. 23. Cf. 1 Cor 104. 


24. For this comparison of the five wounds of the savior with the five 
wounds of the senses, see Gougaud, Dévotions 78; Dressler, Petrus Damiani 210, 
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of the veneration of Christ's five wounds. 

25. Cf. Jer 17.27. 
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rock-rabbits."? What is here meant by the mountains unless it 
be the high reaches of the Scriptures??^ Those who are already 
able to make the great leap into contemplation climb to the 
heights of divine utterance as if they were mountain peaks. But 
since the wcak are unable to reach these heights, it is properly 
said of them, "the rocks provide shelter for rock-rabbits," be- 
cause high intelligence does not characterize those thus de- 
prived, but they are humbly satisfied to rely on faith in Christ 
alone. It is also said in this passage, "In the coverts of the 
wall,"?? because walls to enclose vineyards are usually made of 
stone, as Isaiah thus says: "My friend had a vineyard on a fertile 
hillside; he enclosed it with a wall and dug around it."*? What 
should we understand by the wall made of stones unless it be 
the assistance and guardianship of the angels??! By their aid, 
a soul engaged in combat is protected as they gather around 
it, and is sheltered from all the temptations of the spirits that 
oppose it. It says, moreover, in the words that follow: "Show 
me your face,"?? for the soul can be said to show its face to the 
heavenly bridegroom when by its innermost yearning it con- 
templates his image, as it were, face to face. "Let me hear your 
voice," he says, "for your voice is sweet and your face is beau- 
tiful."*5 O how sweet this relationship and how unspeakable the 
joy that wells up in the heart of man when creator and creature 
take their delight in mutual love, as the prophet puts it: "May 
my praise of him give him pleasure, for I will delight in the 
Lord." ^ 


That Anyone Who Would Despise the World Must Always Strive to 
Come to the Love of God 


(6) This, moreover, should be the highest purpose of every 
holy soul unencumbered by worldly interests, and toward this 
it should strive, that through an increase of its good deeds it 


27. Ps 103.18. 

28. Cf. Augustine, De civitate Dei 18.32.6253. 
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arrive at the love of God and finally find its peace in the de- 
lightful embrace of the true bridegroom. For as one is initiated 
into the various ecclesiastical orders that he might attain the 
goal of the priesthood, or rather (to apply the example to you), 
as a virgin is provided with a dowry that she might be married, 
so too all who leave the world must always endeavor to be 
united more intimately with their creator. Otherwise, what 
does it profit one to break the yoke of Egyptian slavery and to 
cross the Red Sea if it is never possible to enter the land flowing 
with milk and honey?*> Now milk is the product of the flesh, 
while honey flows from above. And since our redeemer, in com- 
ing from heaven, took flesh from the Virgin, this is indeed the 
land of the living toward which we must always hasten, every 
step an act of love. Venerable sister, embrace this bridegroom 
with true affection and in this always find your delight. "Make 
the Lord your only joy," I say, "and he will give you what your 
heart desires.” Also, frequently receive his body and blood 
into your own mouth that you may deserve to hear him say, 
"Your lips, my promised one, distill wild honey, honey and milk 
are under your tongue."*? For the adversary trembles to see 
the lips of a Christian red with the blood of Christ. At once he 
recognizes the mark of his damnation and cannot bear to see 
the instrument of God's victory by which he was taken captive 
and crushed. May Christ, therefore, by his mysterious sacra- 
ment be seen on your lips. May Christ by the warmth of his 
love always live in your heart, that the words of the bride in the 
Song of Songs may also apply to you: “My beloved is a sachet 
of myrrh, he shall lie between my breasts."*?* What is signified 
by myrrh, a kind of bitter spice with which the bodies of the 
dead are conditioned, unless it be the passion of Christ? And 
what is meant by the phrase “between my breasts” if not the 
location of the heart? And so, whoever constantly embraces 
Christ in the secret recesses of the heart, whoever continually 
meditates on the mystery of his passion with the purpose of 
imitating him, for such a one Christ surely becomes a sachet 


35. Cf. Exod 3. 36. Ps 36.4. 
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of myrrh and, according to the words of sacred Scripture, 
Christ resides between her breasts. Similarly, the same bride- 
groom says to his bride, "Set me like a seal on your heart, like 
a seal on your arm."*? Lest something that we wish to remem- 
ber be overlooked, we often tie some reminder to our finger or 
to our arm so that, as we frequently take notice of this symbol, 
the thing that might be forgotten is always kept in mind. He, 
however, who seems to love Christ, but only appears to perform 
good deeds, in a way sets the bridegroom as a seal on his heart, 
but not on his arm. And he who is intent on doing good, but 
sluggishly remains cold, away from the fire of the love of God, 
he indeed sets the seal of sanctity on his arm, but as yet has not 
set the seal of Christ on his heart. Therefore, if the holy soul 
is to be marked in both places with the seal of Christ, it must 
set him as a seal on its heart so that it glows internally with the 
fire of his love. Let it further set the seal on its arm, so that it 
earnestly persist in good works. Paul had placed Jesus as a seal 
on his body, as it were, on his arm, since he said, "I bear the 
marks of Jesus on my body."*? He had set Jesus as a seal on his 
heart, since in another passage he said with great joy, “As for 
me, the only thing I can boast about is the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through whom the world is crucfed to me, and 
I to the world."*' As he bore Christ's marks impressed on his 
body, so too he could rejoice to have his seal on his heart. The 
heavenly bridegroom, moreover, sets his seal on each of the 
elect, and is pleased in turn to take notice of it so as not to forget 
him. In this sense, he promised Zerubbabel, the high commis- 
sioner of Judah, "When that day comes, I will take vou, Ze- 
rubbabel, my servant, and make you like my signet ring." ** On 
the other hand, the Lord said of a certain wicked king, "Even 
if Jeconiah were the signet ring on my right hand, I would still 
wrench him off.":? 


39. Cant 8.6. 40. Gal 6.17. 
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An Exhortation That She 
Always Repose in the Embrace of the 
Heavenly Bridegroom 

(7) Therefore, venerable sister, always take care that the 
heavenly bridegroom also keeps you before his eyes through 
the grace of his love and that you do not, God forbid, look 
elsewhere by loving the things of time. And thus, as he looks 
attentively at you, not finding any remnant of sin, he is able to 
say, "You are wholly beautiful, my love, and without a blem- 
ish."* And you, unutterably burning with his love, may be able 
to say with feeling, “My beloved is white and ruddy, chosen 
from among thousands; his head is golden, purest gold, his 
throat is sweetness itself, he is altogether lovable."* The be- 
loved is indeed white in his virginity, and ruddy by reason of 
his passion. White, because he says, "I am the lily of the val- 
leys.” Ruddy, because John says of him, “Because he has 
washed away our sins in his blood."* Chosen from among 
thousands, because from among the multitude of all the saints, 
he alone was worthy to hear the words, "This is my beloved Son 
in whom I am well pleased.”4® Of whom Solomon says, “I have 
found one man in a thousand.” The number 1,000 is to be 
understood as meaning the totality of the whole human race,*° 
among which our savior is like a lone bird on the roof.5! His 
head is purest gold, because God is the head of Christ.*?? In- 
deed, as gold surpasses all metals, so without comparison does 
he exceed all creatures. His throat is said to be sweetness itself, 
because the hearts of those who hear him are bathed in sweet- 
ness by the honeyed softness of his words. "Your words," he 
says, "How sweet to my palate! They are sweeter than honey 
and the honeycomb to my mouth."5? He is altogether lovable, 
because, as Peter testifies, the angels long to gaze on him;* or 
because the whole mystery of his humanity so excites desire in 
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the hearts of the elect that they are not only exalted by the glory 
of his resurrection, but through the ignominy of his passion 
are invited to imitate his example. He is lovable, because he is 
conspicuously outstanding in his remarkable birth, his life- 
giving death, his glorious resurrection, and his triumphant as- 
cension. He is lovable as he speaks and as he works wonders. 
Therefore, venerable sister, always take delight in this your 
bridegroom, confide in him all your heart's desires, and in his 
embrace always find peace from all the senseless turmoil of this 
world. 


He Cautions Her Always to Be on Her Guard against the Assault 
of Temptation 

(8) But in the meantime, while you are in the embrace of the 
bridegroom, take special precautions against the adversary. 
You are still on the high seas and do not yet enjoy the peaceful 
quiet of the port. This life is the battle-readiness of camps, not 
the security of a walled town; it is the road, and not the fa- 
therland. We are on our way and are not yet home. For “man’s 
life on earth is temptation.”>> Wherefore, if you are free of the 
conflict of temptation, rejoice, to be sure, but do not on that 
account feel too secure, and be careful to prepare yourself 
against sudden and unexpected assaults of the enemy who lies 
in wait. It often happens that some who are converted from 
the world to God will, at the very beginning of their effort, 
experience a period of great quiet and tranquility in respect 
to carnal desires; but with the passing of time, they are worn 
out by the stiff trial of temptation. This happens, we know, 
according to the providence of God, so that they are not broken 
by the harshness of temptation at the very beginning of their 
new life. For if the bitterness of temptation were to overwhelm 
them while still inexperienced and ignorant of the inner strug- 
gle, they might easily return to what they had only recently 
abandoned. Regarding this it is written, “When Pharaoh had 
let the people go, the Lord did not lead them through the land 
of the Philistines, although that was the nearest way. He 
thought that the prospect of fighting would make the people 
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lose heart and turn back to Egypt." 59 Therefore, they who leave 
Egypt find that conflict has been removed from their lives, that 
is, that a certain peace and tranquility are given those who 
leave the world, so that by not being disturbed and terrified at 
the tender beginnings of their new life they do not return to 
those things on which they had turned their back. Conse- 
quently, at first they delight in sweetsecurity and are sustained 
by peace and quiet. But after enjoying this sweetness, they are 
quite likely to bear the conflict of temptation, the more inti- 
mately they recognize in God the object of their love. And so, 
you should rejoice perhaps that everything is going well for 
you, but be on your guard against events that might later 
threaten. Always be cautious and circumspect, always be watch- 
ful that the enemy may never catch you yawning. For there is 
much that stands in league against you: your family ties, your 
youth, your beauty, and the memory of the wealth you left be- 
hind. To avoid surely the shafts of these encounters, there is 
no stronger shield, it seems to me, than meditation on death 
and the terror of the last judgment. 


On the Soul and the Worrisome Sorrows That Confine It As It 
Leaves the Body 

(9) When the sinful soul is at the point of breaking free 
from the bonds of the body, one must indeed be aware of the 
bitter terror that buffets it, and of the biting stings of con- 
science with which it is afflicted. It recalls the forbidden acts 
thatit has committed, and it beholds the commands that it neg- 
ligently refused to fulfill. It laments its failure to appreciate the 
time when penance might have been practiced*? and grieves 
that the immutable moment of strict accounting is unavoidably 
at hand. It yearns to remain, but is forced to go; it would like 
to recover lost opportunity, but is not heard. Looking back, it 
perceives the course of its past life to have been but one short 
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step along the way; and as it looks ahead, it beholds the span 
of unlimited existence. It is consequently distressed that in so 
short a time it was able to capture all the world's enjoyment; it 
weeps that because of this brief thrill of pleasure, it will forfeit 
the unspeakable delight of everlasting sweetness. It blushes to 
recall that for preferring a substance fated to be the food of 
worms it had neglected that which was destined to be borne 
aloft by choirs of angels. It peers into the future, viewing the 
glory of undying riches, and is dumbfounded in realizing that 
all this was lost because of its past improvidence. As it looks 
down at the base and loathsome darkness of this world and 
then marvels at the eternal brilliance above, it clearly grasps 
that what it had loved was indeed the night in all its blackness. 
Oh, if it were only possible to relive the time allotted to pen- 
ance! How gladly it would follow the road of strict observance! 
How many and how great would be its promises! To what 
bonds of self-immolation it would submit! 

(10) Meanwhile, as dimming eyes grow weaker, as it gasps 
for breath and hoarse cries escape from its throat, its teeth 
gradually darken and are discolored, as it were, with a kind of 
rust. Lips become pallid, all its members suffen. As these and 
similar signs of approaching death make their appearance, all 
the words and deeds of the dying person are marshalled before 
him. His very thoughts, moreover, make their presence felt, 
and all these together bear bitter witness against him. All co- 
alesce before his disapproving eyes and, as he turns to avoid 
them, he is forced to view them against his will. At one side. 
moreover, a frightening pack of demons takes its place, and, 
on the other, the angels stand in force. In him who lies between 
them, one can easily discern the winner who will claim his lot. 
For if signs of sanctity are seen in him, he is called by beckoning 
angels and invited to go forth accompanied by sweetlv har- 
monious music. But if the black record and utter vileness of 
his deeds should decide that he stands on the left, he is buffeted 
by unbearable terror, brushed by a violent and sudden force, 
and is quickly seized and compelled to leave the confines of his 
miserable flesh and dragged in a flood of bitterness to ever- 
lasting torment. Then, when the soul has left the body, who can 
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count the armed host of evil spirits that lies in ambush, or the 
raging force, armed with deadly weapons, that blocks the way 
and, like legions deployed for battle, oppose the passage of a 
liberated soul? To meditate frequently on these and similar 
matters is to turn one's back on the enticements of this life, to 
repudiate the world, to crush the seductive movements of the 
flesh, and to guard inflexibly one's sole purpose of acquiring 
perfection. 


Statements of the Scripture on the Day of Judgment 


(11) To these thoughts should also be added the terror of the 
last judgment, so that one might turn his back on the false 
sweetness of this life by encountering this bitter happening. We 
will indeed courageously rise up to escape the vexations of the 
devil's attack if we foresightedly view the danger of this last 
agonizing experience. Surely, if we properly appraise this un- 
expected and terrible coming of Christ, what is there in this 
world that would delight even the foolish human mind? This 
is truly the day toward which the purpose and sum of all pre- 
ceding ages conspire, in whose service all the volumes of sacred 
Scripture are recruited, and of which blessed Peter speaks in 
his effort to strike salutary terror in the hearts of his audience: 
"The day of the Lord will come like a thief, and then with a 
roar the sky will vanish, and the elements will catch fire and 
fall apart."5? To this he quickly adds, "Since everything is com- 
ing to an end like this, you should be living holy and saintly 
lives while you wait and long for the day of the Lord to come, 
when the sky will dissolve in flames and the elements melt in 
the fire's heat.” And the Apostle Jude says of this subject, 
“I tell you, the Lord will come with his saints in the thousands 
to pronounce judgment on all mankind and to sentence the 
wicked for all the wicked things they have done, and for all the 
defiant things said against him by irreligious sinners."5! In the 
book of Revelation John also says, "It is he who is coming on 
the clouds; everyone will see him, even those who pierced him, 
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and all the races of the earth will mourn over him.”® And Ma- 
lachi says, "It is the Lord of hosts who is coming, and who will 
be able to think of the day of his coming? And who will remain 
standing to behold him?"5? And a little later he adds, "For the 
day is coming now, burning like a furnace; and all the arrogant 
and the evildoers will be like stubble. The day that is coming 
is going to burn them up, leaving them neither root nor 
stalk.”®* And another prophet says, “A little while now, and I 
am going to shake the heavens and the earth, the sea and the 
dry land. I will shake all the nations and the Desired of all na- 
tions will come."95 Likewise, another says, “The great day of 
the Lord is near, near, and coming with all speed. How bitter 
the sound of the day of the Lord, the day when the warrior 
utters cries of fear. A day of wrath, that day, a day of distress 
and agony, a day of ruin and devastation, a day of fog and 
whirlwinds, a day of trumpet blast and battle cry.” 

(12) Here we should note how close the prophet considers 
the day of terrible judgment to be and how swiftly it is ap- 
proaching and, to indicate this speed with greater emphasis he 
piles up words that express acceleration. Indeed, by employing 
amplification, he twice uses the word “near,” followed by “com- 
ing with all speed,” to teach us clearly that with the eyes of faith 
we behold already at the door that which the unbelieving and 
blind of heart think of as still far away. The former, as it were, 
stand trembling before the bench of justice, while the latter, 
through inattention every day of their lives, make light of the 
situation. Isaiah proclaims this day of final and irremediable 
urgency when he says, “The day of the Lord is coming, mer- 
ciless, with wrath and fierce anger, to reduce the earth to desert 
and root out the sinners from it. For the stars and their bright- 
ness shall not send forth their light; the sun shall be dark when 
it rises, and the moon shall not shed her light. I will punish the 
world for its evil-doing, and the wicked for their crimes."*' And 
again, "See," he says, "a strong and mighty Lord, like a storm 
of hail, a destroying tempest, like a storm of torrential, over- 
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flowing waters, throwing them to the ground.”® The same 
prophet says elsewhere, "See, the nameof the Lord comes from 
afar, blazing is his anger, heavy his exaction. His lips brim with 
fury, his tongue is like a devouring fire. His breath is like a river 
in spate, to destroy the nations and reduce them to nothing.” ® 
And he continues, "Suddenly, unexpectedly, you shall be vis- 
ited by the Lord of hosts with thunder, earthquake, mighty din, 
hurricane, tempest, flame of devouring fire."?? Of this very fire 
Peter says, "By the same word, the present sky and earth are 
destined for fire, being kept until judgment day and the de- 
struction of wicked men."?! Of this also the prophet says, "The. 
lord will make his majestic voice be heard and display his arm 
falling to strike, in the ferocity of his anger, in the glare of a 
devouring fire.””? Speaking through Moses, the Lord further 
says this of the terrifying retribution, "My sword shall feed on 
flesh.” Jeremiah comments, “The sword of the Lord devours 
from one end of the land to the other; there is no peace for 
any living thing.””4 

(13) Now, it is said that the sword devours the land and that 
there is no peace for any living thing, because anyone who now 
lives according to the flesh or demonstrably strives inordinately 
for worldly things will surely be slain by the sword of final ret- 
ribution. The Lord speaks of this sword by the mouth of Ezek- 
iel: "My sword will leave its sheath to kill all flesh from south 
to north; all mankind is going to learn that I the Lord have 
drawn the sword from its sheath; it will not go back again." 
The prophet Amos also speaks of this sword: "All the sinners 
of my people are going to perish by the sword, all those who 
say, ‘No evil will ever overtake us, nor even come anywhere near 
us.’”’6 The terror of divine judgment had already afflicted the 
inner hearing of the prophet Nahum when he said, "The crack 
of the whip! The rumble of wheels! Galloping horse, jolting 
chariot, charging cavalry, flash of swords, gleam of spears, 
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hosts of slain, utter catastrophe, dead bodies without end."?? 
Moreover, what Daniel saw of God's judgment he clearly de- 
scribed when he says, "I watched until the thrones were set in 
place and the Ancient of Days took his seat. His robe was white 
as snow, the hair of his head as pure as wool. His throne was 
a blaze of flames, its wheels were a burning fire. A consuming 
stream of fire issued from his countenance." And shortly there- 
after, "A court was held and the books were opened.””* By these 
books we are to understand the saints whose worth is now hid- 
den from them by their practice of humility, and lest they be 
read, are like a scroll that is not unrolled. But then, to enhance 
their reputation, they are opened for all to see, so that in them, 
as in an ordered piece of writing,” wrongdoers may read the 
commands of God's Law that they had refused to observe while 
they were still alive. They who now in their arrogance scorn 
hearing the word of God will then be compelled to read. Then 
they will realize that for the meek and patient the Lord's yoke 
is light and his burden is sweet,9? a thing that they now, in their 
haughty pride, judge to be unbearable. There, everything that 
is proud will be confounded, and whatever was exalted, under 
: the angry gaze of such majesty, will be laid low. Hence, Isaiah 
says, "Human pride will lower its eyes, and the arrogance of 
men will be humbled. The Lord alone shall be exalted on that 
day; for that will be the day of the Lord against all that is proud 
and lofty, against all that is arrogant, to bring it down; against 
all the cedars of Lebanon, high and towering, and against all 
the oaks of Bashan; against all the high mountains and all the 
soaring hills, against all the lofty towers, and against every for- 
tified wall; against all the ships of Tarshesh, and against all that 
is beautiful to behold. And the haughtiness of man shall be 
humbled and the arrogance of men shall be brought low. The 
Lord alone will be exalted on that day, and all idols thrown 
down. And men shall enter into the hollows of the rocks, into 
the caverns of the earth, at the sight of the terror of the Lord, 
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at the brilliance of his majesty, when he arises to shock the 
earth." ^! 

(14) I should perhaps explain these words, step by step, but 
I am afraid that I might exceed the bounds of epistolary brev- 
ity. But this, I think, should be remarked in summary, that the 
day of divine judgment appears to be imminent for insensate 
things; yet we are to understand that, under the guise of ir- 
rational beings, the stupidity of evil men is indicated. The tall, 
towering cedars of Lebanon?? are the powerful of this world, 
exalted, indeed, by the distinction accruing from their earthly 
dignity, but sterile in the production of good works. The oak 
indeed bears acorns, but these are unfit for human consump- 
tion, suited only to feed swine. Swine might be compared to 
unclean spirits who fatten onthe foul deeds of sordid men. The 
high mountains and the soaring hills, moreover, are the 
proud of every type, lifted up on high by the accumulation of 
arrogant thought; but they are lacking in grain with which the 
valleys abound and in all the fruit of spiritual effort. At the 
same time, the lofty tower and the fortified wall® signify those 
who, even though they are sinners, position themselves, as it 
were, behind defenses of innocence, covering themselves with 
protecting shields. They do not allow the arrows of their critics 
to reach them. Tarshish is said to mean “a seeking for happi- 
ness."*» When the day of the Lord arrives, it will inflict sad and 
sorrowful troubles on anyone who seeks to enjoy himself in this 
world. By these he will be embittered forever. The day of the 
Lord will come, not for everything that is beautiful, but for all 
that appears to be beautiful; because he who, indeed, is re- 
buked by the inner ugliness of the hidden vices that assail him, 
but outwardly is covered over by a kind of beauty that attaches 
to spurious virtue or holiness, will be burdened with the weight 
of God’s judgment. 

(15) Yet, while much more could be said about these things, 
I must refrain from going into detail since I must avoid boring 
you with my prolix style. I have, moreover, omitted citing fur- 
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ther examples of the terror of divine judgment because while 
the total purpose of God's word lies in the service of this fearful 
trial, it is not proper that I burden the subject further by ex- 
aggeration. And should I go on at greater length, even if all 
the rest be left unsaid, these words of truth itself would suffice, 
in which he says, "In those days there will be such distress as, 
until now, has not been equalled since the beginning when God 
created the world; nor will it ever be again." 96 


Here He Advises That under the Guise of Family Affection One Should 
Not Return to the World 

(16) Now, my lady—I call you my lady, or better, my queen, 
espoused to my Lord, the king of heaven, with the ring of a 
living faith and the pledge of the Holy Spirit*/—carefully med- 
itate and frequently read through these and similar items that 
relate to the severity of God's anger and displeasure. For these, 
as we note, await those who love this world. By this bitter an- 
tidote you may avoid the hissing of the ancient serpent and his 
death-dealing poison. I myself have often had the experience 
that, when these bitter thoughts had saturated my verv being, 
the stomach of my mind was drained, as it were, of all the liq- 
uids of an evilly attractive world. Often, indeed, the wicked 
spirit, like a bird perched in the branches of a tree, sits on the 
tongue of the flatterer and seemingly by the tongue insulls poi- 
son from mouth to mouth that lethally passes through the body 
of the listener. Close your ears to the seductive singing of the 
Sirens and prudently avoid shipwreck in the Scvllean whirl- 
pool.88 Let the terror of the judge confirm your will in its holy 
purpose so that the wind of fawning applause may never root 
it out. But using another tack, the ancient seducer,*? who once 
used the serpent to spew his cunning poison into Eve, will sull 
perhaps, as is his custom, hiss at you as at her daughter. "Go 
home,” he says, "and still fulfill the purpose of your holy pro- 
fession. Guide your family, live a life of virtue, observe a grave 
and modest regimen toward your son and others his age, af- 
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ford your insecure son the example of a mother who does not 
flaunt the law, and do not let him fall back into the company 
of flatterers." Therefore, in fabricating these ideas, the evil 
spirit hardly worries over the ruse to draw you back into the 
world, so long as he is sure that by a secular life he will domi- 
nate your thinking. 


On the Monk Who Left the Hermitage to Return to the Monastery and 
Died after Sinning by Impurity 

(17) Now, among many cases at hand, I think it proper to 
tell you about this event that happened to me just a few days 
ago. A certain simple monk of humble and modest behavior 
once came to me and asked to stay with us. For almost eight 
years he lived in our group as a hermit, not only observing 
chastity, but according to the testimony of all the brethren con- 
ducting himself in an exemplary way. Moreover, since he was 
skilled in writing, he produced many magnificent books for us. 
Recently, however, as he began to take on weight and appeared 
to be healthier than usual, he persisted in his demand that he 
be permitted to return to the monastery. That the evil adver- 
sary put this idea in his head is clear from what eventually hap- 
pened. For soon after returning to his monastery as he had 
requested, he sinned by masturbating with another monk, a 
man old in his evil ways, equally skilled in letters, and also a 
scribe. And thus, by suddenly being caught up in this heinous 
crime, he spoiled the whole life that he had spent in purity. 
Nor did a fault so deserving of punishment pass without its just 
desert. For after a sudden attack of illness, he took to bed, and 
a few days later he died, troubled but confessing his sin. Thus 
it is "that he who is safe must be careful that he does not fal]."99 
And he who, along with Lot's wife, is not deterred by the mere 
command to not look back should at least be terrified by the 
sight of the statue of salt?! and by God's vengeance for this act. 


On Sophia’s Tomb 


(18) But, on the other hand, perhaps, one might say that 
your very slim and delicate body was from earliest childhood 
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tenderly nourished on choice and almost royal food; that now 
you cannot be content with the sisters' poor table, since you 
were formerly accustomed to magnificent courses; that you can 
hardly stand to smell, much less consume with them their com- 
mon fare, since you were used to exquisitely delicate seafood 
stuffed with spices from the Indies. But now, as a disciple of 
the one who was crucified, you should prudently resist these 
soothing enticements to evil, or rather, these arrows daubed 
with honey that obviously fly from the devil's quiver, and repel 
them by earnest reflection on your state of life. Call to mind 
that the flesh that now is nourished by dainty food will in a 
little while be swarming with worms; that it will then become 
the meat of rodents, while at present it delights to be satisfied 
with pleasant fare; that it will emit an overwhelmingly fetid and 
putrifying odor proportionate to the gentle sweetness on which 
it was reared. As I write these things, I am now reminded of 
Sophia,” the sister of Count Uguzo and the daughter of Count 
Rainerius, who about six years ago, while still sound and in 
good health, requested the abbot of the monastery of St. Chris- 
topher the martyr?? to build a tomb for her. When he resisted 
the idea, he noticed that she was greatly upset, so he more or 
less unwillingly consented. But after the tomb had been erected 
within the monastery enclosure, and just as the lady entered 
and saw it—I don't know how it happened—she suddenly took 
ill, and shortly after had a miscarriage and died. Now this tomb 
of hers that had been stuccoed and strengthened overall by the 
skilled efforts of the masons gave off such a malodorous stench 
for almost a year that one could hardly bear it, nor was it pos- 
sible for the brethren to live peaceably in that entire half of the 
monastery. Many tombs had been erected on all sides, and even 
the smaller ones were of considerable size, yet none but this 
one was the cause of any offensive odor, so that it was clear as 
day that the more tenderly and delicately one treated the hu- 
man body, the more wretchedly does it change into nauseous 
corruption. Consequently, when the brethren inquired of me 
why this had happened, I explained my opinion in these words: 
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"It seems to me," I said, "that by God's design this had oc- 
curred for your benefit, that in this one body, which appeared 
to you so beautiful and charming, you might clearly under- 
stand how one should think of other women caught up in temp- 
tation to luxury. When that flesh attracted the critical eyes of 
onlookers, it was even then truly corruption, for it is now ob- 
vious what it was at that time. Indeed, all human flesh, which 
at present appears to be so vigorous, never of itself breeds cor- 
ruption after death; but now it clearly states that it is only the 
festering mass that it had always been before." 


On the Wife of the Venetian Doge, 
Formerly a Most Charming Lady, But Who Later Turned 
into a Figure of Vile Corruption 

(19) And now, to confirm what I have just asserted, it is to 
my purpose also to cite an example of one who was still living. 
What I am about to relate I learned from a truthful and up- 
right man. The Doge of Venice?! had a wife from Constanti- 
nople, a lady who lived so delicately and fastidiously, and who 
pampered herself with such sumptuous and, I might add, such 
ingenious luxury, that she would not even condescend to wash 
with ordinary water. Her servants, however, strove to collect 
from all around dew from the heavens, and from this they la- 
boriously provided a satisfactory bath. Moreover, she would not 
touch her food with her hands, but everything she ate had to 
be cut up into very small pieces by her eunuchs, which she 
then daintily raised to her lips with golden two- and three- 
pronged forks. At the same time, her room was perfumed by 
so many varieties of incense and spices, and the excess of it all 
so nauseates me in telling about it, that the hearer will hardly 
believe it. 

(20) Now, from the punishment that followed, it becomes 
clear how detestable this woman's pride was to almighty God. 
With the sword of justice poised over her head, her whole body 
became so putrid that all its members began to decay, filling 
the entire room with an absolutely intolerable stench. No one 
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could bear such an attack on the sense of smell, including her 
cosmetician and her servant-lad. Only one maid, and she only 
with the aid of some fragrant essence, remained in her per- 
sonal service. And even she would quickly approach her and 
then suddenly rush out. At length, wasted away by her sickness 
and suffering terribly, she died, to the great relief of her 
friends. And so let flesh itself teach us what flesh is made of, 
and that what it is in death is evident also in life. 


On the Sufferings of the Damned 

(21) O that temporal punishment would suffice for such as 
these and that hell also would not be their fate! There, indeed, 
a measure of torment is meted out in proportion to the sensual 
pleasure one has enjoyed; and the higher one is here exalted 
by a display of pride, the deeper will be the abyss of devouring 
fire that will there engulf its victim. And so, under the guise 
of the city of Babylon, this is said of the depraved soul: “As she 
glorified herself and played the wanton, so give her a like mea- 
sure of torment and mourning.” And elsewhere, “Ruthless 
torment is reserved for the powerful, and the mighty shall be 
more mightily punished."?9 Those very carnal pleasures or 
other vices that in this life excited wicked men turn into pitch 
and rosin there and add to the roar of the avenging flames. 
There, indeed, as Scripture says, one finds the shadow of 
death, which surely refers to the gloom of dissension.” For 
every damned soul, as it burns in eternal fire, is cut off from 
interior light. It is of the nature of fire, however, that it gives 
off both light and heat; but this flame by which hardened vices 
are avenged possesses heat, although it is totally without light. 
And so it is that truth says of him whom he rejects, "Bind him 
hand and foot and throw him out into the dark."*5 

(22) Hence, if the fire that torments the reprobate were to 
have light, it would never be said that the outcast was commit- 
ted to darkness. And so the psalmist states, "Fire has fallen on 
them, and they shall not see the sun.” Fire, indeed, falls upon 
the wicked. But as the fire falls, the sun is not visible because 
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the fire of hell blinds those whom it devours, depriving them 
of the true light. Thus as the pain of burning torments them 
physically, the punishment of blindness darkens them spiri- 
tually. It follows from this that those who have deserted their 
maker in body and soul are punished at once in body and soul; 
and those who in this life were slaves to their wanton pleasures 
on both accounts, now experience this twofold suffering. 
Hence, the prophet puts it well: “They went down into hell with 
their weapons.”! Truly, the weapons of sinners are their bod- 
ily members with which they fulfill all the wicked desires they 
can devise. And Paul is right when he says, "Do not yield your 
members to sin as instruments of wickedness."!?! To go down 
into hell with their weapons is toendure the torments of eternal 
justice, possessed of those very members by which they glutted 
their voluptuous desires. Thus hereafter pain might entirely 
engulf those who now, as slaves to their pleasures, are com- 
pletely at war with the Law of the just judge. Their agony, in- 
deed, is such that it both tortures its victims beyond their 
endurance and suffices to end life itself. And yet, the sentence 
places such limits on life that the tortured will always live with- 
out end. Because of their torments, they come close to death, 
yet endure endlessly in a state of dying. The lot of these mis- 
erable creatures, therefore, is death without dying, an end 
without conclusion, dissolution that never ceases, because it is 
a death that goes on living, an end always beginning, and dis- 
solution that never wanes.’ So let those who now wallow in 
luxury go their way to live according to the dictates of their 
flesh, that later they may die in body and soul. Let them now 
drink to the full of worldly sweetness, that in the time to come, 
in their whole being, they may experience to the dregs the bit- 
ter absinth of perpetual torment.’® It is the lot of those who 
have indulged in gluttony here to gnash their teeth hereafter; 
there they will mourn without respite, while here they laughed 
at their grossness; and just as they have enjoyed the scented 
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pleasures of perfume and sought the tartness of spices here, 
they will there be tortured in a sulphurous stench and enve- 
loped in the gloom of pitch-black smoke. "They spend their 
days in prosperity and in an instant they go down into hell."!?t 


That an Indifferent Monk [s a Worthless Plant, While One Who Is 
Fervent Is a Fruitful Vine 

(23) While these ideas preoccupy us, may their overwhelm- 
ing terror turn into a Red Sea that blocks a return to what was 
left behind in Egypt, to an ungenerous longing to be seated at 
the flesh pots.’ I feel certain, venerable sister, that you who 
walk behind the animals of the gospel team with their heavenly 
wheels, whose feet are straight'™ and who did not turn back as 
they went will never follow Lot's wife!” but rather, in your firm 
purpose, will imitate the virtue of Anna, whose countenance 
never changed again. And since that which a flatterer praises 
is despised by authority within the Church, you should con- 
sider these two statements: “The sinner is praised for the de- 
sires of his heart, and he who does evil is blessed’”'™ is the 
position of the flatterer; and “They are cursed who stray from 
your commandments”!!® is the voice of the Church. Since, as 
the prophet David states, the measure of the curse should be 
in proportion to the crime, so the Church imposed a thirtyfold 
curse on Judas Iscariot, who with sacrilegious greed sold the 
Lord for thirty pieces of silver. As the first part of the following 
states, “Set the sinner over him,"!!! so the final observation 
reads, "Let them be covered with their shame as if it were a 
double cloak."!!? If one carefully searches through the list of 
Psalms, it is clear that these ideas occur with regularity. 

(24) Consequently, we should learn the sequence of events 
from the arrangement of the Scriptures. In the first place, the 
Law is set down, then one finds the history of the Judges, and 
finally we come to the book of Kings. In the first, therefore, we 
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embrace the commands of divine Law, and then arrive at the 
moment of judgment. In the end, if our case is not at odds with 
the Law, we reign forever with Christ. The produce from this 
crop should then be gathered and stored in heavenly barns. If 
the vine is rich in grapes, it is surely superior to all the trees in 
the orchard; on the other hand, if itis sterile, it is considered 
less valuable and meaner than other plants. In this connection, 
God spoke to the prophet: "Son of man, what shall be made of 
the wood of the vine in preference to all the wood from the 
branches of the forest trees? Do people use its wood to carve 
it into something? Do they make a peg out of it on which to 
hang any vessel?"!'? Obviously, this is how it is with a monk. If 
he is dedicated and fervent in producing fruit by his good 
works, nothing done by men will be thought superior to his 
achievement. But if he is indifferent, if he withers away un- 
productively and snores in his sleep, he will rightly be despised 
as a worthless weed and will not even be judged the equal of 
laymen. However, if one is fervent in his efforts to acquire per- 
fection, but through weakness still unwillingly retains some 
tendency to vice from his former life, an ordinary layman, even 
though he proves to be holy and ascetical, can never be com- 
pared over all to him. Defective gold is certainly better than 
pure copper, and a raw pearl is more precious than Parian 
marble. Even a pale ruby is more lovely than a blue sapphire. 
And you, too, whose life, as it were, is only dawning, if you still 
experience something of the darkness of your former life, do 
not despair at arriving quickly at the fullness of light. Beware 
not only of relaxing in pampering the flesh, but be on your 
guard to exert yourself in works of religious discipline. 


That Dominic Recited Twelve Psalters While Taking the Discipline, 
and Began a Thirteenth 

(25) I wish it were now possible for you to observe my lord 

Dominic!" who would more readily teach and direct you by the 

example of his outstanding life than anything I might achieve 
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by my unskilled words. For almost fifteen years now, this man 
wore an iron corselet next to his flesh, girded himself with two 
iron bands, and used two others that restricted his shoulders. 
Since, however, I have already related many things about him 
in my other works, I will now recount what he told me scarcely 
six days ago when he came to see me. On that occasion he said, 
"I happened to know that you wrote about me reciting nine 
psalters!!5 in one day while taking the discipline. Indeed, when 
I heard this I began to tremble and worry, and, as my con- 
science rebuked me, began to weep. What a fool I am," I said. 
"Without my knowledge, look what was written about me, and 
I still don't know whether I can bring this off. So, let me try 
again and find out for certain whether I can do it. Therefore, 
on Wednesday I took off my clothes, and with a switch in both 
hands, stayed up the whole night and did not stop chanting 
and whipping myself until on the following day, after finishing 
twelve psalters in this fashion, I slowly dragged myself through 
the thirteenth up to the psalm, ‘Blessed are they.’”''® Let me 
further enlighten you with an example of what often seemed 
to me a harsh and difficult thing, but which he considered 
child’s play and hardly worth noticing. A certain brother was 
terrified at beating himself and considered it a fearful burden 
to scourge himself and bear up under it. But at length he ac- 
cepted the advice that the lord Dominic frequently gave him 
and kept on disciplining himself while chanting the entire psal- 
ter, to which he added fifty more psalms. 

(26) This happened during the night preceding a Sunday, 
the feast of St. Michael.!!” The next morning, this brother went 
to the old man and, afraid that he might be thought guilty of 
indiscretion, related exactly what he had done. Dominic re- 
plied in these words: "Brother, don't be bashful and lose cour- 
age over your present weakness. God is surely strong enough 
to lift you up from lowly things to those that are higher and to 
toughen the milkfed days of your childhood till you grow to 


115. InLetter 44 Damian reports that Dominic spoke of eight psalters, while 
in Letter 50 it was nine, but that he could never complete ten. 

116. Ps 91. 

117. 29 September, which in 1051, 1056, and 1062 fell on a Sunday. 
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manly strength." And he added, “I also began gradually, and 
even though weak and frail, I slowly reached the goal toward 
which God's goodness led me." And so it happened that he did 
not accuse him of excessive fervor, as the brother had feared, 
but rekindled his spirit, keeping him from despair for having 
done so little. Thus, by the example of this old man in taking 
the discipline, the custom spread in our area, so that not only 
men but even noble women eagerly took up this form of pur- 
gatory.!!? For the widow of Tethbaldus,!!? a woman of noble 
birth and high dignity, once told me that by taking the disci- 
pline according to a predetermined norm, she had satisfied 100 
years of penance. 


On the Everlasting Happiness of the Heavenly Jerusalem 

(27) You should, therefore, always listen eagerly for an ac- 
count of good men's deeds so that, on the one hand, if you are 
able to imitate them, they might earn for you a superabun- 
dance of never-ending reward. On the contrary, if you find 
them beyond your power, they will be more apt to preserve 
your humility. Let your soul be directed to the things that are 
promised in the fatherland so that as an exile you may mini- 
mize the difficulty that looms on the way. When one looks up 
and sees a lump of glittering gold, the burden of the journey 
grows lighter. When a crown is offered at the winner's circle, 
one readily runs the course. Call to mind, therefore, how for- 
tunate is he who wins the right to enter the marriage banquet 
in the splendid company of the elect while a vast crowd of the 
damned is turned away. What an honor it is to be ever in at- 
tendance in sight of the creator; to contemplate the spectacle 
of truth most present before you; to behold God face to face, 
associated with angelic choirs. There those involved are so 
filled with attendant joys that they are never concerned about 
future hardships. There, while the soul enjoys to the full the 
quiet pleasure of unlimited light, it is unspeakably happy over 
the rewards of its companions. There the thirsty drink from 


118. On this early use of purgatorium as a substantive see the Introduction, 
supra n. 118. The present letter was written in 1059—1060. 
119. On the widow of Tethbald, see Reindel, Briefe 2 (1988) 276 n. 60. 
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the fount of life, and as they drink, they thirst for more.!2o 
There, indeed, it is impossible for either desire to beget lust or 
for gratification to turn into loathing. Because they are always 
in the service of the author of life, they derive from him the 
very essence of their happiness. Here one discovers the eternal 
greening of the bloom of youth, the charm of beauty, and the 
unceasing vigor of good health. In effect, from this eternal 
source they acquire the power to live forever and to rejoice 
ineffably and, what is far more important, to grow into the like- 
ness of the creator himself. For, as John the Evangelist states, 
“When it is revealed, we shall be like him because we shall see 
him as he really is."!?! Then “death is swallowed up in vic- 
tory,"!?? and all the corruption of human nature utterly falls 
away. 

(28) Tobias, moreover, said of this city, "The gates of Jeru- 
salem shall be built of sapphire and emerald, and the whole 
course of its walls of precious stones; all its streets shall be 
paved with clean white stones, and alleluia shall be sung along 
its ways."!?3 And John says of it, “Each of its gates was made of 
a single pearl, and the streets of the city were pure gold, trans- 
parent as glass."?* And at once he added, “The city did not 
need the sun nor the moon, since it was lit by the radiant glory 
of God, and the lamb was a lighted torch for it.”!*5 There, 
moreover, tainted human nature, cleansed of all the filth of 
passion, will leap for joy, and will endure unsullied in its moral 
purity and sincerity. In fact, as the body becomes spiritual, it 
will be in harmony with the soul,!*6 and the whole man will in 
no way disagree with the will of its creator. Then will the words 
of the bridegroom to his bride be fulfilled: “Come, my spouse, 
the time of pruning is at hand."!?? For when a shoot is pruned, 
whatever is superfluous is cut away, leaving behind only what 
is useful. Consequently, all that the creator has made remains, 


120. Cf. Damian, Rhythmus de gaudio paradisi, Strophe 1ff. (Lokrantz, 


L'opera 80). 
121. 1 John 3.2. 122. 1 Cor 15.54. 
123. Tob 13.21—22; cf. also Lokrantz, L’opera 81. 
124. Rev 21.21. 125. Rev 21.23. 


126. Cf. Lokrantz, L'opera 81. 127. Cant 2.12. 
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while whatever the devil has added is taken away. There each 
one's secrets will be laid bare before the eyes of all. There, with 
all hearts united by the bond of mutual love, none will differ 
from another in any way, but all will associate unanimously in 
a common exercise of will. When we celebrate a feast here, all 
others are omitted; there, however, one always experiences the 
collective happiness of all festivals, because they who are in fact 
the cause for celebration are present. 

(29) In heaven there is an absence of ignorance and of im- 
possibility, because, by their union with wisdom, the blessed 
know all things and, with omnipotence, they are able to do all 
things.!?? There we will be face to face with things revealed: 
how the Father ineffably begets the son, and how the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from both of them. There we will see how he 
who is nowhere absent is everywhere present—not in part but 
totally; also, how it is possible for him to observe the singular 
as if he were unconcerned about the universal, and how he 
beholds universals as if he took no notice of singular affairs; 
how he who is exalted over heavenly things supports the foun- 
dations of the deep; how he penetrates the hidden secrets of 
the world and yet encompasses all external things. The sweet 
odor of this place exceeds the powers of all perfumes, sur- 
passes the fragrance of all spices.!?? There melodious instru- 
ments caress the ears of the blessed with sweet harmony.!*? 
There, amid green pastures that fill one with pleasant delight, 
snow-white lilies never wither and dark red roses and flowering 
crocus never waste away.!?! Certainly, the reality of the ever- 
lasting happiness of the heavenly Jerusalem is incomparably 
greater than the mind of man can ever conceive, and the mind 
grasps more than can ever be put in words. 

(30) Now, what more can I say of the joys of these blessed 
inhabitants, since absolutely all the elements are at the service 
of their desire for utmost happiness and all things obey their 
every wish and command? For the statement is true that says, 


128. Cf. Lokrantz, L'opera 82. 129. Cf. Lokrantz, L'opera 81. 
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«Whatever the Lord pleases, he does, in heaven and on earth, 
in the ocean and in the depths.”!2 And whatever is said of the 
head is also worthy of belief in his members. 

(31) Venerable sister, may almighty God admit you to these 
joys; may he who became the price of your redemption be your 
reward when he takes you to himself. Commend me to your 

uides, Moses and Aaron, namely, to the holy priests Vitalis 
and Rudolph.’ They will know that, contrary to epistolary 
usage, I inserted titles here to relieve the double tedium of my 
unpolished and verbose style. 


. Ps 134.6. | 
i5 See douter 129, which was addressed to them. For attempts at their 
identification, see Reindel, Briefe 2 (1988) 280 n. 6g. 
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Peter Damian to Duke Godfrey of Tuscany. Communicating now by let- 
ter what he had often told the duke in person, Damian complained that 
the duke was neglecting his region, in which nearly 100,000 people lived, 
treating it as if it were some small country town. He should appoint a 
regent who would rule and administer the area in his name. But he is 
especially displeased by the duke's lenient attitude toward criminals, 
leading to an increase of violence. He attempts to change Godfrey's ad- 
ministration of justice by plying him with arguments from Scripture and 
by citing examples from secular history. In this letter, for the only time 
in all his writings, he refers to his birth date— scarcely five years after the 
death of the Emperor Otto III (+ 1002). 
(1059-1063)! 


z3O HIS EXCELLENCE, Duke Godfrey,? the monk Peter 
the sinner sends greetings in the Lord. 

®© = (2) One who daily drinks wine, laced with spices and 
honey, will at length find the accustomed sweetness offensive 
to his taste, and will be happy to enjoy the tartness of a cheaper 
and less hearty wine. And, indeed, Solomon says that “a surfeit 
of honey is bad for a man.” Moreover, when eating food 
smothered with rich sauce, a green salad will inhibit squeam- 
ishness and will quiet the inner urge of a nauseated man to 
relieve himself by retching. 

(3) Now, most eminent sir, you drink mead every day, mixed, 
as it were, with the flavor of nectar, when everyone who speaks 
to you says only what you wish to hear, and tries to suggest 
nothing but what will be flattering to your ear. He carefully 
composes beforehand whatever he must plainly tell you, ham- 
mering it out and polishing it as if he were using some work- 


1. The dating follows Neukirch, Das Leben 101f. and Lucchesi, Vita no. 203 
and 2.155; but see also Woody, Damiani 218. 

2. On Godfrey, see Reindel, Gottfried J] and Briefe 2 (1988) 280 n. 1. 

3. Prov 25.27. 
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man's tools so that, whatever the subject, it is prompted by the 
speaker's underlying humility rather than freely spoken with 
authority. How unfortunate it is, and subject to deception, to 
be at the height of earthly dignity, for while people say what 
they think to other men, for the powerful of this world they 
put together their arguments in words that do not ring true. 
And rich men are compelled always to hold those suspect, who 
to others appear unsophisticated. Thus while worldly men 
drink only your excellency's honied wines, and suggest only 
what they think will please you; while you enjoy the sweet plea- 
sure of daily flattery, you must not take amiss the bitterness of 
my words, since it is often a relief to have green and bitter herbs 
along with sweeter foods. 

(4) And so, I now repeat in my letter what I have often said 
to you in person.* I am saying, indeed, that I am greatly dis- 
pleased that you neglect this principality in which almost 
100,000 people live, as if it were some little country town, and 
do not turn it over to a governor who will rule and administer 
it. Clearly, you owe an accounting to the severe judge for all 
over whom you preside by reason of your authority. And to the 
degree that it redounds to your glory to reach the heights of 
your power, so will it be the more difficult at the judgment, 
where you will be held accountable. Therefore, place the bur- 
den on someone else, and what you are unable to carry on your 
own shoulders, you will be strong enough to bear by employing 
another to whom you have given the task. 

(5) This too I find no less displeasing, that in punishing 
crimes and restraining the daring efforts of evil men you ap- 
pear to act more leniently than you should, and while you spare 
the sinner, you are guilty of increasing the number of sins. 
Surely, when the sternness of justice is weakened, the rule of 
law is destroyed. And when severe and avenging punishment 
is suppressed, one grants license to those who dare to commit 
crime. For inordinate compassion begets disloyalty, and the 
physician whose hand is uncertain enlarges his patient's wound. 
He causes the infection to grow, when instead of an incision he 


4. On Damian's personal contacts with Godfrey, see Lucchesi, Vita no. 203. 
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daily handles it lightly, permitting the wound to be encrusted 
with a scab. The pharmacist, moreover, who does not mix pun- 
gent preparations with his soothing ointments will find that his 
remedy is of little use in drying up a tumor. 

(6) All the members of the Church are not assigned the same 
office, for one duty is proper to a priest, another to a judge. 
The former must be the soul of compassion, fondling the 
Church's children like a forgiving mother, always gathering 
them to her breast and nourishing them with the richness of 
her teaching. But it is the duty of the latter to punish the guilty, © 
snatching the innocent from their hands; to hew to the line of 
right order and justice and not grow slack in his zeal for im- 
posing legal sanctions, not stray from the path of equity, and 
not weaken his inclination to impose the severity of the Law. 
He should always remember that the Apostle says, "You wish 
to have no fear of the authorities? Then continue to do right 
and you will have their approval, for they are God's agents 


working for your good. But if you are doing wrong, then you * 


will have cause to fear them; it is not for nothing that they hold 
the power of the sword."5 From these words you should under- 
stand that the prince's sword is quite different from priestly 
symbols of dignity. You do not buckle on your sword to stroke 
or caress the evil deeds of violent men, but to prepare to cut 
them down with your weapon's flashing blows. And so the 
Apostle continues, "For they are God's agents of punishment, 
for retribution on the offender."$ 

(7) Therefore, if the prince is God's agent who dispenses ret- 
ribution to the offender, he who gently pats criminals and vil- 
lains on the head is undoubtedly the agent of the devil. And 
just as he who punishes the wicked renders service to God, so 
he who handles evildoers lightly becomes the agent of the ad- 
versary, the devil. The sword will surely grow rusty if it is always 
left in the scabbard and is never bared to inflict vengeance. A 
sword becomes scabrous if it is not polished and is forever re- 
strained from inflicting wounds.’ On the other hand, Ezekiel 


5. Rom 19.3-4. 6. Rom 13.4. 
7. Cf. Lucanus 1.243. 
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says, "A sword is sharpened and burnished, sharpened to kill 
its victims, burnished to flash like lightning."? The judge's tri- 
bunal is truly far removed from the authority of the bishop. 
The former clearly carries a sword, that he may unsheath it to 
punish those who live to flaunt justice. The latter is satisfied 
with merely the staff of innocence, that he might quietly and 
peacefully keep watch over discipline. Nevertheless, if a bishop 
shows excessive leniency to his subjects, he too will deserve to 
be condemned by the sentence of God's anger. For it was the 
high priest Eli of whom God spoke to Samuel: "Because he 
knew of his sons' evil deeds and did not rebuke them, therefore 
I have sworn to the family of Eli that the wickedness of his 
house will never be expiated by sacrifices and offerings."? So 
let a judge continue being negligent in composing the cases and 
affairs of those in court, and spend the greater part of the dav 
attending masses and saying prayers. But note that it was said 
above that not even the sin of a bishop can ever be expiated by 
sacrifices and offerings, because Eli did not punish the evil 
deeds of his sons. 

(8) And think for a moment what kind of a sin it is to be 
negligent in regard to one's subjects, so that not even sacrifices 
and offerings that are primarily effective in washing away sins 
will be able to effect expiation.'? There are many people who 
are deceived by the error of irregular compassion, foolishlv 
thinking that they are pleasing to God; but in reality thev vi- 
olently fight against him, and for that reason they deserve his 
wrath, while they are of the opinion that they should receive 
his grace. As they bestow forgiveness on others, inspired by 
improper compassion, they themselves incur the force of God's 
anger. 

(9) One of the company of the prophets ordered a certain 
man to strike him. But because he refused to do so, he was 
suddenly attacked by a lion, and died.!! Ahab thought that he 
was pleasing God when in his kindness he called Ben-hadad, 


8. Ezek 21.9-10. 9. 1 Sam s.13- 14. 
10. Cf. Ryan, Sources 92 no. 176, citing Burchard, Decretorum bèri 15.19. 
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the king of Syria, his brother, even inviting him to sit in his 
chariot.'? But note what his ill-advised mercy caused him to 
hear: "Because you let that man go,” said the Lord, “a man 
who deserved to die, your life will be forfeit for his life, your 
people for his people."!5 Saul did not kill Agag, the king of the 
Amalekites, but after winning his victory, held him as his pris- 
oner. For this act of compassion he deserved to be rewarded 
with these words: “Because you have rejected the word of the 
Lord, the Lord has rejected you as king." The Israelites 
showed mercy to the Midianite women. But Moses said to them, 
"Why did you spare the women? Now kill all the men, also the 
boys, and kill every woman who has had intercourse with a 
man."!5 

(10) And again, after the figure of the bull-calf had been 
fashioned at Horeb, Moses said to the Levites, "Each of you kill 
his brother, his friend, his neighbor."!9 And after 23,000 men 
had been killed, he said, “Today you have consecrated your- 
selves to the Lord, because you have each turned against your 
own son and your own brother, and have brought a blessing 
upon yourselves." When the Amalekite bragged that he had 
killed Saul, pretending that he had carried off, not the helmet, 
but the crown from the warrior's head, he was cut down by 
David's sword and died.!? Also, those who had killed Ishbo- 
sheth, as they brought his head to David as if it were a gift, did 
not escape his sword.'? They had hoped to receive a gift from 
him, but instead were met by the avenger of the murder they 
had committed. 

(11) Peter, also, did not allow the lie of Ananias and Sapphira 
to go unpunished, but cut them down with the sword to cause 
terror in the hearts of others who might perhaps be tempted to 
do the same.?? Paul, too, in trying to compel his disciples to avoid 
excesses, threatened to apply the rod to those who had com- 
mitted sin.?! Likewise, our savior, who appeared to be as meek 


12. Cf. 1 Kgs 20.33. 13. 1 Kgs 20.42. 
14. 1 Sam 15.23. 15. Num 31.15-17. 
16. Exod 32.27. 17. Exod 32.29. 
18. 2 Sam 1.1-15. 19. 2 Sam 4.8-12. 
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as a lamb, soon after he had granted Peter power over heaven 
and earth, suddenly rebuked him in this stern fashion: "Away 
with you, Satan," he said, "you are a stumbling block to me, 
because you think as men think, not as God thinks."?? 

(12) Why is it that we so often find holy men attacking sin- 
ners, either with words of reproach or with avenging action, 
except that it might become perfectly obvious that in this mor- 
tal life one does not behave properly if he does not blend harsh- 
ness with what is soft and agreeable. For where discipline is 
completely abandoned, where strict punishment prescribed by 
law is suppressed, it will follow that weak human nature, always 
prone to evil, will be inclined to act illicitly. And all the guilt of 
his subjects will certainly be heaped on the head of him whose 
duty it is to restrain them with the reins of discipline, so that 
they do not rush headlong into crime. What else can we call a 
prince's inordinate clemency, if not complete disorder for his 
people? For as he refrains from exercising the control of gov- 
ernment, all his subjects, like unbridled horses, rush over the 
cliff. Let everyone do what he will, and then you will clearly 
see what was often said in the book of Judges: "In those days 
there was no king in Israel and every man did what was right 
in his own eyes."?* Also that which was said by Michaiah in the 
time of the wicked King Ahab: "These men have no master, let 
each of them go home in peace."?* In Saul's day it was also said 
that "the blades of the plowshares and mattocks and tridents 
and axes were blunted, right down to setting the goads."?5 The 
blades of utensils are indeed dull when the zeal and ardor of 
rulers are extinguished. Nor is there a goad that will pierce, 
when there is no one to correct the failings of sinners. Paul 
began to feel this goad piercing him when the voice of God 
spoke to him: “It is hard for you to kick against the goad.”*6 

(13) What I am now about to tell you, I did not learn from 
reading history, but it was reported in simple words by Count 
Ubaldus, a well-spoken and prudent man. "The Emperor 
Theodosius,"?? he said, 


22. Matt 16.23. 23. Judg 17.6. 
24. 1 Kgs 22.17. 25. 1 Sam 13.21. 
26. Acts 9.5. 
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was accustomed to talk with a certain religious hermit, whose direc- 
tions the emperor used to obey, and who revealed to him his inner- 
most secrets of conscience. Now this servant of God, being a simple 
and honest man, almost unaware of the evils of this world, strictly 
warned the emperor that he should be merciful to lawbreakers; that 
he refrain from punishing the guilty; that he should not seek revenge 
on his brother, since he would beg forgiveness for himself from the 
heavenly judge. For as that judge will say, " Whatever measure you deal 
out to others will be dealt to you." 

(14) And so the emperor accepted the advice of the holy man, and 
began releasing criminals and evildoers without punishing their crimes, 
pardoning idolators and those who should have been chastised by law, 
and also forgiving all who had dared to usurp the rights of others. At 
these actions, the leading men of the realm complained, the officers 
in the royal administration predicted the imminent ruin of the world 
and declared that in every way it would be thrown into turmoil unless 
human affairs were remedied by a return to equity and justice. Finally, 
they deplored the widespread destruction and violence brought on by 
the lack of energy caused by this superstitious and silly piety, the dis- 
solution of the ordinances of law, and the inciting of wicked and per- 
verse men to commit every criminal and harmful act induced by this 
shameless grant of freedom. Disturbed by this list of complaints, the 
emperor despatched a courier to the man of God, earnestly pressed 
him for his advice on how he should reply to this dissension, and asked 
especially what he should do. 

(15) After the man of God had carefully examined this message, 
and thinking over the possibility of changing his mind, he did not say 
a word, but replied by acting in a most mysterious way. While the 
bearer of the imperial message looked on, he began thoroughly comb- 
ing his hair, and whatever fell into or cevered his lap he at once threw 
into the fire. Then, taking up a hoe, he went into the garden. There 
he dug up whatever was harmful, removed dead plants and, weeding 
here and there, tended to the growing bushes and broke up the earth 
about the shrubs. Some, however, he pulled up so that, with their roots 
exposed, they would wither; others he nourished and cared for, so 
that they would mature to full growth. After finishing these tasks, rich 
with mystic meaning, and still holding his tongue, by sign he indicated 


Theodosius had contact with hermits, from whom he received prophetic re- 
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that the messenger return to his lord and tell him in detail what he 
had seen. 

(16) The latter returned quite angry, and began to grumble and 
protest that he had not been sent to asane man, but rather to one who 
was psychotic and deranged. “I had hoped,” he said, “that he would 
instruct me in fluent speech and, taking up my questions, would in- 
form me about everything in a clearly phrased reply. But like a crazy 
man, completely out of his mind, he either combed his neglected hair, 
or taking a hoe began to chop up the garden, as if I should make a 
big issue of his lice and other parasitic guests, or as if I were looking 
for instruction in gardening.” 

(17) Then as the emperor listened carefully to what his courier had 
to say, and coming to the conclusion that what the hermit had done 
was of supreme importance, he replied that this was a thing not to be 
laughed at, but something quite profound, an answer in clear and 
certain terms to what he had sought. "The servant of God," he said, 
"gave me a better answer by his deeds than by his words, and by the 
twofold oracle of his actions solved the problems contained in mv 
question. What could be clearer than combing his hair and then 
throwing what he had removed into the fire, as if he were saving, Bv 
the many teeth in the comb, that is, by careful and legitimate exam- 
ination, whatever is good is made clean and remains behind. He 
wished, moreover, to repeat the same idea by caring for his garden. 
so that as he uprooted the noxious herbs with the soil around them, 
he cultivated the good plants that they might grow more luxuriouslv." 

(18) When those who were present had heard this. thev began to 
admire what previously they had taken to be the ridiculous nonsense 
of an old man as actually a profound mystery of spiritual wisdom. At 
that, the emperor, strengthened in his resolve as by a prophetic oracle, 
began to punish the violence of those who practiced injustice. to strike 
back with strict application of the law at those charged with crime, to 
restrain lawbreakers from attempting criminal acts, to put fear into 
the hearts of evildoers by using the power of his imperial authority, 
and to restore general peace. And thus the world, which through his 
inactivity had begun to fall apart, was revived through the rule of 
equity and justice. 


(19) I have related this story, not that I take it as having hap- 
pened just that way, but have presented here what was reported 
to me in the course of conversation while it is still fresh in my 
memory. Nevertheless, the ancients would not have passed on 
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78 
ase if they had not thought that this tale 


to us this well-known c 
would serve to edify those who came after them. 


(20) Scarcely five years before I was born, Otto III passed 
away, a man who had magnificently reigned as emperor and 
had vigorously ruled the Roman state.22 When he was hardly 
more than twenty years of age, among other outstanding 
deeds, he put out the eyes of three leading men of the realm, 
namely, the counts Rodulfus, Raimundus, and Arimundus.?o 
By this well-known act of justice he so terrified the plunderers 
of other men's property, and so established peace and security 
within the empire, that almost everyone within the confines of 
his realm lived in fear of him and never dared to overstep the 
limits of his own rights. And soit was that his fame spread from 
mouth to mouth. Six eyes were put out, and to a whole realm 
peace was restored. Three men were blinded, and the light of 
tranquility that they had sought was restored to all. 

(21) You also, most splendid lord, should live by the example 
of holy princes who upheld the law. Let the idea of excessive 
compassion be totally foreign to you, and always take steps to 
safeguard justice in dealing with the people committed to your 
charge. For itis written, "Happy are they who act justly and do 
right at all times."*! And Solomon says, "Love justice, you rul- 
ers of the earth."5? Thus, always inflamed with zeal for right 
order, walk now on the path of justice that you may finally re- 
turn to the author of justice himself, not to be judged, but to 


reap your reward.’ 


29. Otto died on 24 Januar 
whence we derive Danas birth nena d S 
30. Cf. Reindel, Briefe 2 (1988) 288 n. 11. 
31. Ps 105.3. 32. Wis 1.1. 
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Peter Damian to Duke Godfrey of Tuscany. The theme of his previous 
letter (Letter 67) is repeated: the duke's leniency is notorious; he must 
practice justice in punishing criminals so that the innocent will not suffer. 
He buttresses his argument with citations from the Greek and Latin Fa- 
thers, and at great length proposes the life of Godfrey's predecessor. the 
duke and marquis, Hugh of Tuscany, as his model. It comes somewhat 
as a surprise that an eleventh-century contemplative herrnit, albeit a car- 
dinal, should demonstrate so great an interest in the secular affairs of 
central Italy during the previous century. 
(1059-1063)! 


zzjO THE MOST excellent Marquis Godfrey; the monk Pe- 
ter the sinner sends his greetings. 
(2) Messenger after messenger is often sent so that, 
at pee by badgering requests, a matter that is highly i important 
may be effected. For even the judge mentioned in the gospel.’ 
but one who did not live by gospel precepts, a man who cared 
nothing for God nor man, at length acknowledged that he was 
worn out by a woman's untiring persistence. You, however, out- 
standing among your peers by reason of the decency of an up- 
right life, and someone special in the sight of God because of 
your revered chastity, should not be led to reject my request as 
if I were some adversary quarreling with you, but rather as one 
whom you see proposing something that is to your benefit. Re- 
cently I sent you a letter on the strict application of justice. 
which I now repeat in writing, not retreating from the matter 
I formerly proposed. 

(3) Therefore, most eminent sir, put the scales in equipoise, 
keep the tongue of the balance level, and always maintain the 


1. For the dating, cf. Letter 67 n. 1. 
2. On Godfrey, see Letter 67 n. 2. 
3. Cf. Luke 18.1-8. 
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scales of legal sanctions swaying evenly before your eyes. But 
perhaps you will here object in the words of Solomon: “Do not 
be excessively just."* And, on the other hand, I will answer you: 
Do not be overcompassionate. For just as by unrestrained jus- 
tice the irresolute are broken, so under too much compassion 
the spirit of license will boldly run to unbridled insolence. Was 
indiscreet kindness in evidence in the words, "If you take the 
stick to your son, you will preserve him from the jaws of 
death”? Or again, "A father who spares the rod hates his 
son."6 And elsewhere, “A man who loves his son will whip him 
often."? And that other advice, “An unbroken horse turns out 
stubborn, and an unchecked son turns out headstrong. Pam- 
per a boy and he will shock you; play with him and he will 
grieve you. Do not share his laughter, for fear of sharing his 
pain. You will only end by grinding your teeth." So, if a father 
should use correction and the rod on an only son, how much 
more should this be true of a prince with his people, so that a © 
great number of them may not perish in their attempt to act 
with unbridled liberty. Hence the Scriptures have it, "A king 
untutored is the people's ruin, but wise rulers make a city fit 
to live in."? 

(4) Therefore, that the people who are your subjects be kept 
from harm through the maintenance of a just regime, it is re- 
quired that when you preside at the bench you dispense justice, 
and that you appoint men through whom you rule the prov- 
inces, that they strictly carry out the prescripts of the law. And 
so, as the wise man said, "A wise judge will judge his people, 
and the government of a sensible ruler will be sound." And he 
quickly added, "Like ruler, like ministers; and like leader of a 
city, like its inhabitants."'? Clearly, what is more holy, more 
pleasing to God, or more preeminent in Christian living than 
to enforce justice and to oppose with the force of legitimate 
authority those who are about to act unlawfully, in which case 
it applies equally to criminals and to their victims? For the for- 


4. Eccl 7.17. 5. Prov 23.14. 
6. Prov 13.24. 7. Sir 30.1. 
8. Sir 30.8-10. g. Sir 10.3. 


10. Sir 10.1-2. 
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mer, it serves to prevent them from incurring the punishment 
for violence; for the latter, to avoid the danger of future calam- 
ity; for the former, that they be content with what they have 
and do not seize another man's property; for the latter who are 
guaranteed public protection, that they do not lose what is 
theirs; for the former, that in doing harm to their neighbor 
they do not provoke the sword of divine anger; and for the 
latter, that always grateful that they are free from a climate of 
crime, they may rejoice in giving praise to God. 

(5) Indeed, what sweeter sacrifice can one offer to God than 
to release orphans from the hands of violent men, to protect 
widows, to put the down and out on their feet again, and to 
restore the lost title to those who were robbed and cheated of 
their property? Therefore it was written, "In giving a verdict 
be a kind father to orphans and like a husband to their mother; 
then the Most High will call you his son, and his love for you 
will be greater than a mother's."!! For what is greater, and in 
human affairs more preeminent, than that for which a mortal 
man becomes a child of God? God repays him from the depths 
of his love, not like a father but, what is still more significant, 
like a mother, so that he who stands and fights for orphans and 
widows against the crimes of the wicked may himself rest qui- 
etly like a nursing child at the comforting breast of God's good- 
ness. 

(6) All}? speak with one voice and concur in expressing the 
same opinion, both the Fathers in the Old Testament and the 
holy doctors of the Church, in the matter of using the severity 
of the Law to punish the excesses of wicked men. For in the 
Law it is written, “You shall not allow criminals to live.”!5 And 
the Apostle says among other things, "Submit yourselves, 
whether it be to the sovereign as supreme, or to the governors 
as his deputies for the punishment of criminals and the com- 


11. Sir 4.10-11. 

12. Fora discussion of Damian's dependence here on Burchard, Decretorum 
libri 6.43 (PL 140.775f.), and for the identification of the biblical and patristic 
texts there cited, see Ryan, Sources 92f. no. 179; Reindel, Bride 2 (1988) 291 
n. 6. 


13. Exod 22.18. 
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mendation of those who do right.” And St. Augustine says, 
"How out of touch with reality is it to spare one person and 
put everyone else in danger? For all are contaminated by the 
one sinner.” And Jerome says, "He who strikes down the 
wicked because they are wicked, and has good reason to kill in 
cutting down evil men, is the agent of God." And elsewhere he 
says, "Io punish murderers and idolators is not shedding 
blood." And St. Ambrose says, "To kill an enemy is a victory, 
a guilty man justice, an innocent man murder." 

(7) These holy men would certainly not have said such things 
about penalizing criminals unless they had been convinced that 
capital punishment would also to some degree be good for 
their souls. On this point, passing over in the meantime what 
others had said, I will briefly cite here the opinion of Bishop 
Cyril of Jerusalem: “Death,” he said, “which is imposed as a 
punishment for sin, wipes out the sin of him on whom it was 
inflicted by law."!5 Thus sin is absolved by the penalty of death, 
and nothing remains of this crime for which the victim must 
await the day of judgment and the punishment of eternal fire. 
When one willingly sins, and has it on his conscience, and it is 
not wiped out by some punishment or penalty, it goes along 
with him after death; and because he did not undergo tem- 
poral punishment here, he will pay for it with eternal suffering. 

(8) Do you not see how much more serious it is to approve 
of sin than to suffer death? For here death is inflicted as a pun- 
ishment, and the criminal is not sentenced twice by the just 
judge for the same crime.!* But when sin is not absolved by 
punishment, it remains to be wiped away by eternal flames. 
Clearly, in this holy man's words it is asserted that the guilty 
man is absolved by temporal punishment but, by granting him 
immunity, he is made to suffer eternal torment. 

(9) But, that I may give you an example close to home, or, 
as I might say, one that is local, no one better comes to mind 
than the duke and marquis Hugh of glorious memory, who 


14. 1 Pet 2.13-14. 
15. This citation could not be identified. 
16. See Landau, "Ursprünge und Entwicklung." 
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came to rule the same territory that you now hold. He came 
into possession of both principalities, I say, the one washed by 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, the other by the Adriatic. But when he 
considered that because of the violence of unjust men he was 
unable to rule both regions, he willingly ceded to the emperor 
the margravate of Camerino along with the duchy of Spoleto, 
but retained Tuscany for himself. 

(10) If my memory serves me right, this was the time when 
the prince of Capua,?? as he was removing his gloves, was sud- 
denly surrounded by men who were conspiring against him, 
acting as if they would assist him. Suddenly they clapped both 
of his hands together and, unsheathing their swords, ran him 
through and killed him. As soon as that incomparably virtuous 
man, the marquis Hugh we spoke of before, heard the news, 
he did not waste a moment but at once surrounded the city of 
Capua with a goodly number of his troops. He did not break 
off the siege by his armed forces until he had taken the city by 
storm and killed his lord's murderers who rightly deserved to 
die. 

(11) So many similar accounts of his many virtues are re- 
ported of him that with the passage of time his splendid rep- 
utation was never forgotten, but remained fresh and vivid, 
always reverently recalled when people came together. I could 
write of some of these accounts that would be greatly edifying 
to those who came after him. But since as they were told to me 
I neglected to take note of the words describing these events. 
and so that, God forbid, I do not mistakenly recount them, I 
will let them to be written down by others. 

(12) Nevertheless, I shall recall one small event that I heard 
of him when he was still a boy. His father, the marquis Ober- 
tus,?? the natural son of King Hugh, was married to Guilla, the 
daughter of the illustrious Marquis Boniface. Not long after 

. marriage he incurred the anger of Emperor Otto I and 

+ -» .wn, leaving his wife, he fled as an exile to Pannonia. 


17. On Hugh of Tuscany, see Reindel, Briefe 2 (1988) 293 n. 10. 
Ov the events here described, see Reindel, Briefe 2 (1988) 293 nn. 
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When after many years he was restored to the emperor's good 
graces, he returned, and was astounded to find his wife with a 
child now almost grown up. He denied that he was the father 
of the boy who stood there before him and, overcome by jeal- 
ousy, he accused his wicked wife of committing an indecent 
crime. He stated that he was unaware of this unforeseen event, 
denied that he had any knowledge of how she had conceived, 
and declared it impossible that he was the father, since his wife 
had not been pregnant when he left. 

(13) At that, the affair, now widely known, continued to be 
discussed, and this grave reproach could be laid to rest only by 
oath in open court. Both sides agreed to this solution, and an`- 
assembly of churchmen gathered in a large hall of their great .- 
house. As they took their places at length at the bench, only 
the boy stood before them. If he went up to his father whom: 
he had never seen, he would undoubtedly clear his mother of 
all suspicion. And then what happened? Holy bishops were 
present, and along with monks and abbots, priests of lower 
rank were also in attendance. They cried and groaned and 
sighed, raised their eyes to heaven and sadly beat their breasts 
with their fists while bitter tears flowed down their cheeks. The 
boy was then set free, without help from his tutor or nurse, 
and he began to move about. The father sat with the crowd 
without any special seat to distinguish him from the rest and, 
bypassing everyone else, the boy promptly went up to him, and 
took hold of him as if attracted by one whom he knew very well. 

(14) It was thus that he freed his mother of suspicion as he 
went to his father at the inspiration of God. And so, a mother's 
shame was swept away, a son was granted to his father, and the . 
unaccustomed love of both parents for one another was re- 
stored by their child. All who were present, overwhelmed by 
such a miracle, celebrated with the joy they had hoped for, and 
happily gave proper thanks to God whose work it was. 

(15) Thesame man, when he went riding, often used to leave 
behind the crowd from his court while he rode on far ahead, 
either alone or accompanied by just one companion. He would 
then urge on the farmers and shepherds with these words: 
“What do you think about that man they call the marquis? Isn't 
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he cruel and wicked in oppressing the poor, ruining the land, 
and wasting all the income from his property?" 'To which they 
replied, “Not at all,” they said, “not at all. What you're saying, 
fellow, is totally false. There is no power anywhere on earth that 
so avoids violence and destruction, that rules the people under 
him with such peace and security. We hope he lives forever to 
take care of the poor, and may his years be long as he provides 
for all his subjects." Hearing that, the marquis praised the 
Lord. Then he would often say, “I always hope to act so kindly 
toward my subjects, especially the farmers, that the grain that 
falls from the foaming mouth of my horse when he is grazing 
may be picked up by the farmers' little pigs following right be- 
hind him." 

(16) We might observe that when he inquired what others 
were saying about him, he was only imitating the example of 
our redeemer. Indeed, even though he certainly knew all 
things, like someone who was unaware he still asked his disci- 
ples, "Who do men say that the Son of Man is?"?? When they 
told him of the various opinions that people had, he continued, 
"And you, who do you say I am?”?! This he did, so that the 
king of the angels might set an example for the rulers of men, 
not that they should pay attention to the flattery that was used, 
but to inquire about what was thought of them when they were 
not present. Thus from this report they might correct what was 
deemed reprehensible, yet gladly improve on the good things 
they heard the people say of them. 

(17) Now, to say a few words about the last days of the mar- 
quis. As he was in bed, afflicted with his last illness, and the 
light of his whole principality was burning low, amid the tears 
of a large gathering of his people of various rank, a certain 
venerable bishop, whose name I cannot at present recall, saw 
a piece of wood burning on the fire with the following words 
written on it: “The Marquis Hugh lived for fifty years." Those 
who were present took this to be a favorable omen and a sign 
that he would recover, thinking that there was still hope. But 
shortly thereafter the marquis passed away. 


20. Matt 16.13. 21. Matt 16.15. 
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(18) I may also add that he built six monasteries belonging 
to his jurisdiction,? which with great liberality he endowed, not 
only with lands and serfs, but also with gold and silver vessels 
and various ecclesiastical ornaments. In one of these, especially 
observant and venerable, erected in the city of Florence to the 
honor of the Mother of God, his body lies buried.? When the 
Emperor Otto III,?4 who then ruled the Roman Empire, heard 
of his death, because he felt a certain amount of envy toward 
him, cried out with relief, "The fowler's trap is broken and we 
have escaped." ?5 But shortly after, and that the same year, he 
too was dead. And so he who had so vilely rejoiced when an- 
other man died, met his own death, which he had not foreseen, 
not aware of what the wise man said, "Do not be smug over an 
enemy's death; remember that we must all die.” 

(19) I think that it will also not be out of place to add some- 
thing I often heard of his distinguished renown that flourished 
among the holy monks of that same monastery. They say that 
the marquis, of whom we have been speaking, appeared one 
night in a dream to the abbot Marinus? who then presided over 
that monastery, and told him that, as was customary, he should 
turn over his body so that it lay on its back and not face down- 
ward as it now reposed. Believing what had been told him in 
the vision, and wishing to verify it, the abbot actually found the 
body of this good man lying on its face, as it had been revealed 
to him. He therefore turned it over, as was only proper, so that 
it lay on the other side. We should not be surprised that this 
man wished to observe the burial customs, just as the head of 
all the elect wished them to be carried out in his own regard. 
For John the evangelist says, “Joseph and Nicodemus took the 


22. On these six monastic foundations that Damian attributes to Hugh of 
Tuscany, see Reindel, Briefe 2 (1988) 296 n. 15. 

23. On Hugh's grave in the Badia at Florence, see Davidsohn, Forschungen 
3 iff. 

24. Hugh died on 21 December 1001 (cf. Falce, Ugo di Tuscia 162), Otto III 
on 24 January 1002 (see supra, Letter 67 n. 29). On Otto's citation of Ps 129, 
see Uhlirz, Jahrbücher 2.387. 

25. Ps 123.7. 26. Sir 8.8. 
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bodvoty esus and wrapped it, with the spices, in strips of linen 
cloth according to Jewish burial customs,"25 

(20) Most eminent sir, hold up this predecessor of yours be- 
fore you as a mirror, and use as models the lives of others who 
checked the evil deeds of men by enforcing Justice. Free the 
innocent from the hands of those who practice violence, and 
break the lofty necks of the proud and of those who act con- 
trary to the prescripts of the Law. Let evil men see in you a 
prince, and not deride you as a priest. Tear out the roots of 
noxious weeds, so that fruitbearing plants may spread their 
leaves. Use the hoe of legitimate severity in such a way in cul- 
tivating the field that the Lord committed to you, so that you 
may deserve to bring to the heavenly barns a harvest that has 
grown a hundred fold, and to receive the financial reward from 


him who hired you. 
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Peter Damian to Boniface, cardinal bishop of Albano. He here returns 
to the classic theme that true renewal in the Church depends on the qual- 
ity of the bishop. Damian speaks of the evil of simony and, in passing, 
of lay investiture, both of which lie at the root of the current problems 
of the Church. The deric who buys his way to a prelacy is an obvious 
simonist; but he who achieves the same objective by prostituting himself 
at a royal or imperial court is worse, because the price in the sale is him- 
self. Princes, too, are warned to avoid the practice of appointing syco- 
phant clerics, so that they not be tarred with the same brush. 
(ca. 1059—1060)! 


So) O THE MOST reverend bishop, Sir Boniface,? the monk 
|| Peter the sinner sends greetings. 

3 (2) The wise man warns us, "Consult a buyer,” he 
says, "about a sale, an envious man about gratitude, an unlov- 
ing man about compassion, an honest man about honesty." To 
which, moreover, he had previously added, "Consult a religious 
man about sanctity and a just man about justice.”* And so, I 
cannot more aptly direct my remarks on bishops to anyone 
other than to a bishop. While many things about present day 
bishops displease me, venerable father, this is the most intol- 
erable, I think: that as some of them feverishly seek after ec- 
clesiastical honors, smoking like Mount Etna, they obscenely 
prostitute themselves like groveling slaves in vassalage to pow- 
erful men. They desert the churches as they hunger for 
churches, and while they seize tyrannical power over the citi- 
zens of a town, they scorn the idea, I might say, of being fellow 
citizens. They escape from military service that they might be 


1. Dating follows Lucchesi, Vita 2.149. 

2. On Boniface of Albano, see Hüls, Kardinále 89f. and Zafarana, Bonifacio 
119f. 
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placed in command of knights, and while they are not ashamed 
to exchange a palace for the temple of God, they pass from the 
clerical state into the ranks of laymen. They lay down the arms 
of virtue, desert the forces of spiritual service, go over to the 
imperial court, and take on military obligations. They do not 
shy away from accepting the means of support along with the 
rest, and grasp only for the office of leadership or command. 
Indeed, as they do not enter by the door of the church, but 
rather through the secular postern gate, they become not shep- 
herds of the flock, but thieves and robbers, as truth itself has 
said, “The man who does not enter the sheepfold by the door 
is nothing but a thief or a robber."5 

(3) Moreover, a military commander is not brought in but is 
chosen from the ranks of the same army. Often one whois born 
in the same kingdom is promoted to royal estate. Finally, some- 
one from among the serfs of the same estate is advanced to the 
office of steward. So then, why is it that only the Church of 
God is handed over to some outsider, some unknown man, as 
if it were some cheap tavern? If earthly things are distributed 
among members of the household, why is holy Church, which 
is the kingdom of God and the court of the heavenly empire, 
granted to strangers while its own members are turned down? 
From wherever he might come, if a person is chosen by those 
over whom he is to preside, he is not considered an outsider. 
But who would allow ecclesiastical authority to be granted to a 
man who deserts the Church to obtain possession of a church, 
and refuses to render service to his own, that he might claim 
for himself authority over others. 

(4) Moreover, since the prophet says of the upright man, 
"that he snapped his fingers at every gift,”® who can protect 
him from the distribution of gifts, if he has turned over even 
himself to the authority of a stranger's service and is found 
guilty of lavishing his resources to finance campaigns of long 
duration? It is clear that the prophet’s statement should be 
understood in this way, that there are three kinds of gifts, 
namely, a gift of the hand, a gift of service, and a gift of the 
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tongue. Obviously, a gift of the hand is money; a gift of service 
is the obedience required by vassalage; a gift of the tongue is 
flattering approbation.? 

(5) If we properly consider these three types of gift, the one 
that is placed in the middle contains at once the first and the 
third. In the obedience required by vassalage, we consequently 
recognize both the gift of the hand, which is money, and the 
gift of the tongue, which is flattering approbation. For who has 
more obviously learned to spend money for acquiring honors 
than he who wastes such sums on horses and equipment, or to 
adorn himself in costly clothes? And in this he exceeds a man 
who spends money only once, because not being content to dis- 
burse only his wealth, he does not hesitate also to subject him- 
self like a slave to the power of his lord. 

(6) So who will argue that, given the occasion, he will smother 
his lord with affable words, that he will delight him with fawn- 
ing flattery? And to win his good will, the clever observer 
searches for that which will please him most. Should his lord's 
eyes sparkle, or his attitude so indicate, he calmly pretends that 
itis a great festival. He watches every nod, as if he were await- 
ing his master's command like the voice of Phoebus speaking 
through the Sibylline oracle. If he is commanded to go, he 
takes to his heels; if ordered to stay, he stands there petrified. 
If his lord gets excited, he begins to sweat; if he is warm, the 
latter complains of the heat. And if it becomes a bit cool, he 
must appear numb and shiver with the cold. If his master 
wishes to sleep, he must grow weary; if he has eaten his fill, he 
must do the belching. And thus, since he is not his own man, 
he may not say anything but what seems to please his lord. 

(7) Isaiah spoke of similar people when he said, "They say 
to the seers, ‘you shall not see,’ and to the visionaries, ‘you shall 
have no true visions; give us smooth words and seductive vi- 
sions. Turn aside, leave the straight path, let the Holy One of 
Israel get out of my sight.'"? And thus, according to the psalm- 


4. Cf. Letter 48 n. 17. 
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ist, as he heaps oily words of flattery upon him, he anoints his 
mind, which is the source of all thought. "My head," he says, 
"shall not be anointed with the oil of wicked men.” And Sol- 
omon states, "My son, if sinners should flatter you, do not agree 
with them."!! For sinners use deceptive words when with fat- 
tery they suggest that something wicked be done, or praise you 
when you have done it. 

(8) Now, with this evidence from Scripture it becomes clear 
that whoever indulges in flattery deserves especially to be 
called a sinner, indeed a great sinner. And when the psalmist 
says that “the sinner is praised because of his own desires”! 
and he is blessed who does evil, both he who praises and he 
who willingly accepts praise are forced to bear their guilt in 
common. 

(9) Therefore, this kind of gift is a greater sin than the other 
gifts, and is more difficult to forgive, since the other two can 
easily be found in its absence. But without the other two, this 
type can scarcely ever be successfully given. For in the case of 
those who sell a church, if they are prompted by avarice, it suf- 
fices to consider its value in money; but if they are conceited, 
often only flattery will be accepted as a substitute for paying 
the price. But those who surrender themselves to earthly 
princes for the sake of acquiring preferment must both be lav- 
ish with their money and not forget to ingratiate themselves 
with their patrons by fondling them with fawning compli- 
ments. They will never refrain from giving money if they be- 
come a prince’s vassal and ambitiously seek a prelacy. And if 
they serve him with the purpose of achieving power and ac- 
quiring wealth, they will offer themselves along with everv- 
thing that they have. They will humble themselves so that later 
with impunity they may be proud; they will act like footmen to 
gain preferment, be worn thin by their efforts, so as later to 
rejoice; they will suffer poverty so that afterwards they may 
grow fat from continuous banqueting at the wedding feast; and 
like someone at the bargaining counter, they will mortgage 
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their service to buy an empire. “They like to have places of 
honor at feasts and the chief seats in synagogues, to be greeted 
respectfully in the street, and to be addressed as ‘rabbi.’ ”!3 
(10) Let others give a sum of senseless metal, let them weigh 
outa certain amount of stupid money; let them count the coins 
and consider the value in vessels carved in bas-relief. Let oth- 
ers, I say, give money; these men offer themselves as the price. 
Is not the unremitting service of vassalage a worthy price to 
ay? 
d 4 11) But now, moving from things of the spirit to marriage 
in the flesh, should we say that Jacob, who was in service for 
twenty years to earn his wives,!* did not pay the price just be- 
cause he did not give money to Laban, his father-in-law? But 
listen to what Scripture has to say about how his two wives com- 
plained. “Are we,” they asked, “no longer to have any part or 
lot in our father's house?" And then they continued, "Does he 
not look on us as foreigners, now that he has sold us and used 
up the money that was paid for us?"!* Obviously, since Jacob 
gave no money for his wives, but only tended his father-in-law's 
flocks, and as he worked for him as a shepherd, he was re- 
warded by marrying his two daughters. Do you wish to hear 
the price in Jacob's own words? “By day the heat consumed me 
and the frost by night, and sleep deserted me, and so for twenty 
years I worked for you in your household."!5 David, too, payed 
Saul nothing more for his daughter than service in his armed 
forces. So he sent messengers to his brother-in-law Ishbosheth 
and said, "Hand over to me my wife Michal to whom I was 
betrothed at the price of a hundred Philistine foreskins.”!7 He 
considered the victory he had won by his effort to be worth the 
dowry, and Saul accepted it in lieu of some amount of money 
as the betrothal price. "Tell David this," he said, "all the king 
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wants as the bride-price is the foreskins of a hundred Philis- 
tines, by way of vengeance on the king's enemies."!? 

(12) Therefore Laban sold his daughters and consumed the 
price that was paid, not because he sequestered the money he 
had gained, but because he accepted payment in wearisome 
service. So Saul sought no gift of gold or silver in the marriage 
of his daughter, but accepted the effort of battle and the symbol 
of victory in place of the dowry; so he must be considered a 
seller of the Church, who pays for what he wickedly hopes to 
attain by giving his service in vassalage. And since he who re- 
ceives the price may be said to sell the Church, he should more 
appropriately be thought of as selling it many times over, be- 
cause he drags out the deal, once he entered it, by long, and I 
might say, protracted haggling. And the unhappy cleric, the 
more he serves with pretended humility, the greater sum of 
money he expends, as it were, since by his adulation in chasing 
after the title of bishop, he puts on the mask of a parasite. 
While ambitiously striving to be a bishop, he takes on the role 
of an actor; and so he must be called, not just some ordinary 
simonist, but a simonist through and through, because what- 
ever could be done to sell the Church, he did by practicing 
threefold corruption. Nor should he brag that he had not 
payed out money, since what was still more precious, he offered 
himself in the deal. In doing so, he was lost in a shipwreck of 
hard labor, and at the same time wasted no small amount of 
his own substance. 

(13) Let us imagine, for example, two clerics who own prop- 
erty of equal size worth 200 pounds. One of them goes to the 
royal court and gradually pays out for personal expenses what 
he had stashed away in a handkerchief; the other, like Jacob, 
stayed in his house and did not have to expand or contract his 
purse already bulging with money. At length, both of them 
were assigned a diocese. The one miserable monger gave all 
the money he had stored in his purse as the price for this sac- 
rilegious deal, while the other who was in service at the court, 
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gave nothing extra, but took up his stewardship of his church 
as if he had obtained it for nothing. Which of these, Lask, paid 
the most for his church? Was it not he who, while handing over 
nothing to his patron, was so burdened with toil and trouble, 
and had spent all that he had during his long and oppressive 
service, while the other got his office cheaper and effortlessly 
paid his money to the trafficker? For it is reasonable to think 
that he who lost all that he possessed along with his effort, 
payed more than the man who quietly and leisurely payed the 
sum agreed upon. 

(14) Moreover, since in civil law all curial service is forbidden 
to the clergy, this man has left the Church to take part in the 
court. And what unheard of folly it is to desert the clergy and 
become a courtier, so that he might rule over clerics. He be- 
comes a slave to the world so that he might in the house of God 
usurp the power to rule and occupy the “seat of the scornful.” 
Once a man accepts investiture from the hands of a donor, 
or in any other manner rises to the heights of authority that 
he has reached, just as soon as he discovers his group of flat- 
terers, he hands out generous gifts from the property of the 
Church. 

(15) In our own day a certain bishop came to office in the 
diocese of Bologna?! a courtier operating in just the way I have 
described. After he had alienated extensive holdings of the 
Church that lay around the city, he subsequently lost his voice. 
And thus, for the seven years he was yet alive, he lay paralyzed 
and speechless. This was surely just retribution by the heavenly 

judge, so that he who had used his tongue to carry on this sorry 
kind of dealing, should, along with his office, totally lose the 
power of speech. And so, every curial bishop attracts such peo- 
ple with gifts, grants them extensive benefices, and thus is cho- 
sen by those who did notelect him; and that nothing belonging 
to Simon is wanting to him, he sells the election itself in a sac- 
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rilegious deal. And still in doing this he conceals the shame- 
fulness of his crime, since under the guise of allegiance to the 
Church, he binds the members of his houschold with a solemn 
oath, No one harms the Church more severely than her own 
perfidious faithful, who are only too cager to expropriate her 
property. When, therefore, he puts such people in office, and 
when he compels them to take their oath specifically to him as 
if he were the Church, he is not acting in the welfare of the 
Church, but is quietly smoothing the way so that he may come 
to power. Whether he does this before consecration or after- 
wards, he must beware that, by squandering the property of 
the house of God, not for the good of the Church, but for the 
sake of his own confirmation, he not plunge into the whirlpool 
of simonist heresy as he strives for his honors, and thus crash 
to his ruin in the sight of God for having so arrogantly sought 
preeminence before men. For it is written, "As they were reach- 
ing for distinction, you drove them headlong into ruin."? 
(16) Nor should I omit to say that he who reaches the heights 
of civil authority unwillingly, if then he undergoes difficulty 
and hardship, it will redound to the mounting total of his mer- 
its; and for the suffering that he bears, he will not hope in vain 
for the reward of eternal glory. So also he, who voluntarily 
seeks preferment or importunately pushes himself forward, 
will almost never be rewarded for the reverses he suffers while 
he is in authority. He should blame himself, therefore, for what 
he has to suffer, and ascribe it to his own account when he is 
abused. Let him recompense the effort he sustains with his 
honors, and consider the fruit of his labor to be the dignity he 
has achieved, rather than look hopefully for future reward, as 
the Lord declares when speaking of such people: "They have 
already received their reward."?? For he has brought it upon 
himself that his spirit succumbs under the blows of such mis- 
fortune. But when one is drawn into government service un- 
willingly, and in fulfilling his office suffers reverses, his work 
will not go unrewarded. On the other hand, if he came into 
service by bribery or importuning, he is embarrassed to de- 
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mand payment for his efforts, especially when he remembers 
that he had used extortion and nagging incivility to come by 
his job. 

(17) But I say all this so that those, who by serving princes 
and thus acquiring ecclesiastical dignity, should not boast that 
they had not practiced simony. Nor should they congratulate 
themselves on observing the norms of gratuitous promotion, 
since they are not unaware that they paid for what they got with 
hard labor. 

(18) Princes also, and all others in charge of ecclesiastical 
appointments, should be especially careful not to grant holy 
places at their own whim or pleasure without taking divine jus- 
tice into consideration, so that to their own confusion, they do 
not violate the precepts of God's Law and the statutes of the 
sacred canons.** For whoever exercises authority over the 
Church of God by use of power and not in accord with Law, 
will find that all the evil done by the candidate so promoted 
will be charged to the account of him who made the appoint- 
ment. Thus, when that celebrated preacher said, “Do not be 
overly hasty in laying on hands in ordination," he promptly 
added, “or you may find yourself responsible for other people's 
misdeeds."?* For whoever dares to promote an unworthy or 
wicked, and therefore a greedy man to office, is surely guilty 
of the sins of others. And since the Church of Christ, without 
stain or wrinkle,?9 is defiled by every offensive ordination, the 
whole infection brought on by this deadly disease is transfused 
into the soul of the minister of ordination. 

(19) Now the history of the Romans? relates that when the 
Goths requested the Emperor Valens to send them bishops 
from whom they might learn the fundamentals of the faith, he 
sent them teachers who were not orthodox but of the Arian 
persuasion, and involved this uneducated people in the errors 
to which he had ascribed. But what a notable and awesome 


24. See Ryan, Sources 1 10f. nos. 235, 258, citing Burchard, Decretorum libri 
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25. 1 Tim 5.22. 26. Cf. Eph 5.27. 
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judgment of God it was that followed. For when the Goths, who 
had already been driven from their former lands by the forces 
of the Huns, were affably settled by Valens on Roman territory 
south of the Danube without first entering into treaty with 
them, by the judgment of God they rose up in arms against 
Valens and defeated his army with great bloodshed. When Val- 
ens learned of this calamity, he left Antioch to engage the 
Goths with a great army he had assembled; but influenced by 
belated repentance, he ordered the holy bishops to be recalled 
from exile. He then went into battle, and lost. For at the first 
attack of the Goths, the Roman cavalry was thrown into dis- 
order and fled, leaving the foot soldiers unprotected. They 
were quickly engulfed by the enemy's horse, overwhelmed by 
astorm of arrows, and in their flight, wandering here and there 
like madmen, they were cut to pieces by enemy swords. The 
emperor himself was wounded by an arrow, fell from his horse, 
and was brought by a soldier to a miserable hut. But when the 
Goths came upon it, he was horribly burned to death. Clearly, 
by the just sentence of God he was killed in the avenging flames 
by the same men whom he had burned with the fires of heresy, 
and so, according to the judgment of Scripture, fire came out 
of the thorn and burned up the cedars of Lebanon.? 

(20) In this citation from Scripture that I have just used, this 
too appropriately comes to mind as I recall another passage 
from the same book of Judges. For while in this iron age those 
who are worthy to rule take flight, others who should rightly 
be banned, with no respect for the Law, make themselves avail- 
able. Thus we see happening just what we read in this passage 
under the guise of a marvelous allegory. It says that "Jotham 
was standing on the summit of Mount Gerizim and cried at the 
top of his voice, 'Listen to me, you citizens of Shechem, and 
may God listen to you. Once upon a time the trees came to 
anoint a king, and they said to the olive tree, Be king over us. 
But the olive tree answered, What, leave my rich oil by which 
gods and men are honored, to come and hold sway over the 
trees? 
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(21) “‘So the trees said to the fig tree, Then will you come 
and be king over us? But the fig tree answered, What, leave my 
good fruit and all its sweetness, to come and hold sway over 
the trees? 

(22) “‘So the trees said to the vine, Then will you come and 
be king over us? But the vine answered, What, leave my wine 
which gladdens gods and men, to come and hold sway over the 
trees?’” With that Scripture continues, “ "Then all the trees said 
to the thornbush, Will you then be king over us? And the thorn- 
bush said to the trees, If you really mean to anoint me as your 
king, then come under the protection of my shadow.’ ”?9 

(23) It would be tedious if I were to explain how Gideon was 
a type of the savior. In his many wives we should understand 
the various nations which were associated by faith; by his sev- 
enty sons, the same number of people of differing idc 
For the concubine, we should read the synagogue, and in Abi- 
melech we should see the antichrist who will be a son of the 
synagogue.? And so in the Apocalypse this was said of those 
who were to believe in him: "They claim to be Jews but are 
not—they are Satan's synagogue.”*! And just as Abimelech 
killed his seventy brothers,?? thus will Satan persecute all the 
nations that will not unite with him. And so, passing over those 
matters that would seem to require more extensive treatment 
that epistolary brevity will not suffer, let me shorten my expla- 
nation of the allegory, referring only to that which has bearing 
on the discussion I have begun. 

(24) Whom should we understand by Jotham, which means 
‘complete’ or ‘perfect, if not every holy and learned preacher? 
He went up Mount Gerizim™ and cried at the top of his voice. 
First he went up and then he shouted; first he climbed the 
mountain, and then raised his voice, for unless a teacher has 
first arrived at the height of virtue, he will cry out in vain. Just 
as Isaiah says, "You who bring Zion good news, up with you to 
the mountain top; lift up your voice and shout, you who bring 


29. Judg 9.7-15. go. Cf. Judg 8.29-31. 
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news to Jerusalem.” By Gerizim, however, we should under- 
stand holy Church, which is the school of all virtues, and 
abounds with the richness of heavenly produce. This is surely 
the mountain that was said by Moses to bestow blessings? And 
the Church is the mountain of blessing, to whose children the 
Apostle says, "For a blessing is the inheritance to which you 
have been called."?" We receive this inheritance from a wid- 
owed mother for whom her husband deigned to die, and of 
whom the psalmist says, "I will richly bless his widow."?? It is 
proper that Gerizim, which means ‘division’ or ‘stranger,’ 
should prefigure Holy Church. For the church of the gentiles, 
which was at first totally cut off from the Law of God, and when 
first called became a stranger, was later, through an increase 
of grace, made to feel completely at home. And so Paul said to 
the gentiles, now firmly rooted and, as it were, brought to- 
gether into the city, "Thus you are no longer aliens in a foreign 
land, but fellow citizens with God's people, members of God's 
household.”*° 

(25) But now as I pass over many things, let me quickly run 
through what I proposed to do. The trees in the forest are 
proud and sterile men who deserve to burn in the avenging 
flames because they bore no fruit. “For every tree that fails to 
produce good fruit will be cut down and thrown in the fire."*! 
And what is meant by the olive tree, which spreads its leaves 
as a symbol of peace and produces rich oil, if not those who, 
anointed with the fullness of the Holy Spirit to spread the good 
news of peace, reconcile men to their creator? "How welcome," 
he says, "are the feet of the messengers of good news."*? The 
fig tree, however, is the figure of the holy Law; hence it says in 
the gospel, that “a certain land owner planted a vineyard in 
which he also planted a fig tree."** Now, “the vineyard of the 
Lord of Hosts is the house of Israel,"** in which God's hand 
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planted the Ten Commandments of the Law. But this fig tree 
first produced a people that were like unripe figs, shrivelled 
and useless, which it let fall; but then it brought forth a new 
growth to full maturity and sweetness, living by the Christian 
faith. Of these Jeremiah speaks, saying, "I am looking at figs; 
the good are very good, and the bad so bad that they are not 
fit to eat."45 

(26) By the fig tree, therefore, we may rightly understand 
those who are well instructed in sacred jurisprudence. The 
vine, too, seems to mean about the same as the fig tree.*5 The 
Lord indeed says, "I am the true vine, and you the branches."*? 
And since from the branches, vines are produced, why should 
we wonder that the holy doctors are called vines, so that what 
the savior of the world possessed by nature, they were privi- 
leged to have through grace? For as they incessantly preached 
of the triumph of the Lord's passion, they made our hearts 
drunk, as it were, on the wine of Christ's blood produced from 
the grapes of their teaching. Jacob spoke of this wine in refer- 
ring allegorically to our savior when he said, "He will wash his 
cloak in wine, and his robe in the blood of grapes."*? the cloak 
of Christ belonged to the apostles, while for other believers 
there was the synagogue. Also by his robe the gentile world is 
meant, concerning which he said of himself through the 
prophet: "As I live, says the Lord, you shall wear them as your 
jewels.”*° Christ, therefore, washes them in the blood of grapes, 
which was forced from him as he was ground in the winepress 
of the cross. Of this John says, "Who loved us and washed away 
our sins with his blood."5? 

(27) Therefore, since the olive tree, the fig tree, and the vine, 
that is, spiritual men, were unwilling to rule over the trees of 
the forest, that is, over worldly and carnal men, the thornbush 
presented itself, both to be destroyed by them, and to consume 
them by the example of an evil life, or in the fire of false doc- 
trine. Now the thornbush bristles with formidable barbs, by 
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which is meant any evil person who is thickly set with sins, as 
if they were sharp thistles. Thus it was said to the first man: 
“Your soil will grow thorns and thistles,"5! that is, it will subject 
your body to the pricking pain of vice. And the Lord says in 
the words of the prophet, “They have surrounded me with the 
thorns of their sins."5? While the trees, therefore, were seeking 
a king, that is, as wicked men anywhere are choosing a leader 
who will suit their carnal desires, the thornbush comes for- 
ward, that is, any reprobate who from their wickedness will 
increase within himself the fire of damnation, and who, in re- 
turn, will consume them in the flames of his depraved life or 
teaching. And thus in the same book that I was citing, it says, 
"May fire come out of Abimelech and burn up the citizens of 
Shechem and all Beth-Millo: and let fire come out from the 
men of Shechem and all Beth-Millo and burn up Abimelech."5* 
Jotham said all this as he stood on the summit of the mountain, 
because it is from holy preachers within the Church that we 
learn how to resist all perverse and wicked men who seek de- 
ceptive goals. 

(28) And so, venerable brother, you asked for only one letter, 
but you have received a second one besides. And on my part I 
request that as the new one is sent with my affection, its twin 
also be returned to me, in keeping with the ethics of ancient 
disputation. But if you should enjoy hearing still more about 
curial bishops, you should take the trouble to look at the letter 
on the same theme I previously sent to your fellow cardinals.™ 
This I will also add at the end of my letter, that henceforth, just 
as those who were promoted to serve the Church are normally 
called bishops, so also those who are advanced by acting as the 
servants of princes should, from the word curia, be called cur- 
ials. 
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Peter Damian to the cleric, Landulf Cotta of Milan. The theme of this 
letter, written after his reforming mission to that city, centers on the un- 
fulfilled vow to enter the priesthood, made by Landulf when both he and 
Damian were weathering the riots brought on by their actions. Damian 
had warned him against rash promises made when fear for his life was 
upon him, but Landulf persisted. Now Damian holds him to his vow, 
arguing, as was his custom, by citing examples of those who had broken 
their promises. Of special interest is the autobiographical account, deal- 
ing with Damian’s school days in Parma twenty-five years before this let- 


ter. 


(after 1060)! 


EO THE CLERIC Landulf,? illustrious by reason of his sen- 
s| atorial family and his literary achievements, the monk 
© Peter the sinner sends his greetings. 

(2) I stood waiting for you, and I was certain that, according 
to your promise, you would enter the ranks of the religious 
life.’ The king of Egypt had not treated you severely, putting 
you to work on clay and brickmaking;* Achish did not ask you 
to retire from service with his troops at the insistence of the 
other princes; but it was rather the father-in-law of the girl 
from Bethlehem who detained you as he did the Levite from 
the hill-country of Ephraim, overwhelmed by love for his 
daughter, entertaining him with pleasant conversation and re- 
freshments.? What was vowed to God and not to man, human 
foolishness has not fulfilled. 


1. The dating follows Neukirch, Das Leben gg, Wilmart, "Une lettre," 132f., 
and Lucchesi, Vita no. 53; see also Reindel, Brie 2 (1988) 310. 

2. On Landulf, see Reindel, Briefe 2 (1988) 311 n. 1. and the literature there 
cited. 

3. On the question of whether Damian refers to a vow to enter the priest- 
hood or, as here presumed, to enter a monastery, see Somigli, “Pataria” 200f. 
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(3) I ask you, my brother, in your prudence what excuse can 
you allege? What argument can one offer that allows him not 
to fulfill what he promised to Christ the judge, with the angels 
as his witnesses? And that, since the Lord says through Moses, 
"When a man makes a vow to the Lord or swears an oath and 
so puts himself under a binding obligation, he must not break 
his word. Every word he has spoken, he must make good."7 
Will this, perhaps, clear you from lying, or will it appear as a 
suitable shelter for your defense, thatthe city of Milan was then 
involved in civil war, threatening sudden death for both of us? 
Is it the principle that what was occasioned by necessity, in the 
absence of free choice, will not stand? It is an opinion of can- 
onical authority that if a ruler's widow, fearing violence, enters 
the convent with the purpose of not remaining in religion, she 
may not later go back on the promise she once made.? 

(4) It is therefore out of the question that fear should free a 
man, when even in court it does not excuse women. This is 
especially true, since at the time when I objected to you obli- 
gating yourself with a vow of this kind out of fear for your life, 
unless you would later fulfill your promise by actually carrying 
it out, you swore that you would be liable to God's punishment 
if, after making this solemn promise, you should ever violate 
your oath. Let me tell you about a similar thing that happened, 
something that is common knowledge in our area. 

(5) There was a man named Ardoinus;? a person renowned 
for his prudence, of an outstanding family and very rich. With 
undoubted devotion he had promised me that, if it were not 
possible at some earlier time, at least in ten years he would en- 
ter the monastery of St. Vincent that lies in the territory of 
Urbino.!? At length, when the time agreed upon had elapsed, 

and I, like an earnest tax collector, pressured him with fawning 
and flattery, he indeed promised in words to do all that was 
right; but by using various kinds of subterfuge, he put off ac- 
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tually becoming a monk. Also, the abbot of this monastery en- 
couraged his gifts, and dissuaded him from entering religion, 
since he was often supported by grants from the latter that 
were greatly needed. In the meantime, he fell seriously ill and, 
after confessing his sins, was absolved by the priest. He gave 
many bequests to the poor and to various churches, so that by 
so doing, and after properly arranging all his affairs, he could 
thus entreat his relatives and friends who were at his bedside: 
"I beg of you,” he said, “by the love which is God himself, that 
none of you pray that I return to this mortal life, God forbid, 
sq that sudden death may not later find me unprepared.” 

(6) Some time after his death, this man appeared to the 
aforementioned abbot in a dream during the dead of night. It 
seemed to him that the emperor, if I remember correctly, or 
some other powerful person, was standing in some extensive 
field with all the great men of his kingdom, together with a 
great army. As he looked about on all sides in astonishment, 
suddenly Ardoinus was brought forward by men who seemed 
to be guarding him. “Hey there,” he cried, "not so fast! Stop 
and wait here a moment! Aren't you going to talk to me, Ar- 
doinus? I say, brother, what's been happening to you? Are you 
enjoying yourself, or are you suffering? Are you in hell or in 
heaven?" Tothis Ardoinus sadly replied with many tears: "Why 
do you ask me about heaven,” he said, “when I am being tor- 
tured with constant punishment, and not allowed, even for a 
moment, to catch my breath." The abbot said this to him: 
"What does St. Vincent say? Does he not help you in your need, 
you who were so earnest in working with the officials of his 
monastery?" At once he replied to the abbot: "St. Vincent," he 
said, "long ago led me to hope that I could talk with him. But, 
because he was busy just then, I did not get to see him. And 
now I am completely frustrated and have lost all hope." 

(7) In all of this one should carefully note how straight is the 
line of divine justice, and how ingenious is the measure of 
God's punishment. This man, you will remember, when he was 
still alive, promised to become a monk in the blessed martyr's 
monastery, and always put it off. But now he always hoped for, 
and indeed was promised, a talk with the martyr; but he never 
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succeeded. It was also proper that the abbot should be the one 
who had this vision, since he had stood in the way of his be- 
coming a monk. 

(8) There was another man, also named Peter, a fellow citizen 
of mine in Ravenna,!! a person of some distinction, skilled in 
the practice of the law and well educated in the discipline of 
the grammarians. He made an agreement with me that, if I 
left the world, he would do so also. But then what happened? 
At length, when I was going to the monastery, I urged him to 
carry out his pledge, but I was not successful. Indeed, happily 
he went ahead of me, but then stopped in his tracks and art- 
fully held back. Not many days later, he became terribly angry 
with his brother-in-law, and in the encounter was unexpectedly 
struck on the hand by a sword, and the hand became stiff. And 
from that time on it remained numb and rigid, so that as he 
depended on his bailiff, he was more a burden than a help. 
Therefore, as he was now an invalid and cast aside by the world, 
he left the world; and now no longer lacking a hand, but am- 
bidextrous, like Benjamin,'? he persevered in the monastery 
until his death. 

(9) As I recall these events, John, the bishop of Comacchio, 
comes to mind.!? Since he procrastinated and put off entering 
the monastery for many years, it happened one day that he was 
staying on an estate he owned in a woodland region. While he 
was there, he ordered that a pig, which belonged to a certain 
widow and which she hoped to have for dinner, be caught, care- 
fully prepared, and brought to him to grace his table. The poor 
widow, weeping and crying, begged him to give her something 
.to eat in return for her attentiveness. But as the dear bishop, 
in providing for his own table, was more interested in his own 
stomach than in hers, he made light of the Lord's command 
given by the prophet, "Champion the oppressed, give the or- 
phan his rights, and plead the widow's cause."'* And as he 
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thought that the lawgiver was out of sight, he learned from the 
sentence he inflicted that he was right there. For as the bishop 
in his gluttony made sport of the widow's tears, he was suddenly 
struck in the throat and suffered a wound that as long as he 
lived defied the best efforts of the doctors. 

(10) Since he was hampered by this illness, and since, ac- 
cording to Scripture, "only trouble will help us understand 
what we hear,”! he at length consented to sound advice, ex- 
changed his episcopal attire for a monk's habit, and lived for 
many more years in the monastery of Pomposa!$ that had been 
built in honor of the blessed Mary ever virgin. Until his death 
he suffered from such throat trouble, that only with great dif- 
ficulty could he swallow his food, so that he always sat at a sep- 
arate table with brothers who came after him, and was hardly 
able to take enough food to satisfy his appetite. 

(11) But as I remember this bishop, I am led to write about 
what happened also to the bishop of Chiusi.'? On the Wednes- 
day that is called the beginning of Lent, he had his servants 
prepare a great meal consisting of costly food, and to draw him 
a bath. Inviting many knights and a host of vassals, he spent a 
glorious day, and just as if they were all going to a wedding, 
they celebrated Lent with a nuptial banquet. This was so out 
of keeping with the rules of fasting that, while the ashes were 
.still fresh on their heads, their stomachs swelled and they be- 
gan to perspire from gorging themselves with meat and drink. 
But how the punishment of God hovers over us: Suddenly the 
face of the healthy and vigorous bishop was paralysed, becom- 
ing distorted about the eyes and mouth into something ugly. 
For the many years he still had to live, he bore this mark of 
God's judgment. 

(12) And how can I overlook Adam, the bishop of Fossom- 
brone?!5 He had often promised that he would become a monk, 
but had always made excuses, glossed with all sorts of specious 

15. Isa 28.19. 

16. On Pomposa, see the notes (supra) to Letter 6, Letter 24, and Letter 27. 

17. On the various bishops of Chiusi (1049-1059) see Schwartz, Bistümer 


4. 
18. Cf. Schwartz, Bistümer 249. 
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arguments. One day he was under the weather with a slight 
fever, and he called me to visit him. When I then strongly urged 
him to become a monk, he admitted that he was indeed willing, 
and still, as one could almost read between the lines, he tried 
to delay the matter. Finally, and this made a good impression 
on me, he said, "I agree, father; anything that you tell me to 
do I will at once obey. But I want you to be aware that, as soon 
as I become a monk, this church will surely be subjected to 
immediate raids and plundering. Wicked men will totally de- 
stroy its lands and other possessions." When I heard this, and 
as I feared that I was being deceived about the fate of the 
church, I did not, unfortunately, make provision for his en- 
dangered soul. Yet as I left, I ordered him and his attendants 
that if the illness became any worse, they should at once send 
me a message, or immediately carry him to the monastery that 
was not far away. 

(13) In the meantime, after I had left, his brother sent me 
the following by messenger: "My lord, as we had hoped, 
through God's goodness is recovering. But I advise that you 
come back to see him, observing this schedule: that next Sun- 
day you stay at the monastery of St. Vincent, which is only 
about five miles from the cathedral. Get up early on Monday 
morning, and after a pleasant ride as you recite Lauds, you will 
be at our residence a little before dawn." And then he contin- 
ued, “I beg you, please do not put off coming for, if you come, 
your effort on this trip will be adequately compensated." 

(14) Upon hearing this last remark, I at once expressed my 
thorough displeasure, and absolutely denied that I had come 
looking for money as if I had hoped to receive a reward. By 
my word, I am not lying to you when I say that I gave him a 
good dressing down for being the bearer of this disgraceful 
message. But, on the other hand, as I thought it over, I began 
to fear that if the man died with this on his soul, my conscience 
would later torture me because of my negligence. What more 
can I say? I at length carried out everything he had told me to 
do and, just before dawn, arrived at the door of the church. 
But to my surprise, as everyone was running about making a 
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great disturbance, weeping and crying out, the dead body of 
the bishop lay there in its coffin, with no more than two boys 
attending him. 

(15) We should note in this case, and consider most seriously, 
how much planning the clever and fraudulent devil uses as he 
lies in wait for unwary men who are in love with the things of 
this life. He had, indeed, accurately and artfully informed me 
by the messenger that was sent, of the exact moment I should 
come, just before the unforeseen death of the bishop, so that 
I should get there just after he died, and that my coming would 
be in vain. How are we benefitted when we are called to the 
grace of entering the religious life, if we always obstruct it with 
the defense of our excuses, and erect a barrier of things that 
we need to do, as if God could not see the reasons that lie within 
us? For since he will severely judge us when we unjustly take 
even smallthings, are we to believe that he will stand calmly by 
when a man takes away himself, namely, the most precious pos- 
session that he has? 

(16) Let me tell you what old Guarimpotus,!? a most upright 
man, superbly educated in the arts and in medicine, reported 
to me: "A certain man stole someone's hog and secretly hid it 
away in a cave. This man was unusually busy with works of 
mercy, and was particularly taken up with showing kindness to 
pilgrims and strangers. In the meantime, Jesus, who possesses 
all things, came along in the guise of a pauper and, as he ap- 
peared unsightly because of hislong hair, was in need of a bar- 
ber. At once, the man respectfully got to his feet and, besides 
serving him graciously in various other ways, began to cut his 
hair with a pair of scissors. But, as he was busy cutting away on 
all sides, he found two eyes hidden under the hair at the back 
of his head. The man was astounded, and in amazement began 
to tremble as he fearfully asked the meaning of what he saw. 
The stranger at once said to him, 'I am called Jesus, and I see 
all things everywhere. And these are the eyes with which I also 
saw the pig you recently hid in the cave.' And then he disap- 
peared. Quickly coming to his senses, the man admitted to 


19. Onthe identity of Guarimpotus, see Reindel, Briefe 2 (1988) 318 n. 14. 
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himself how good God had been to him, and did penance for 
what he had wickedly dared to do." 

(17) But while engaging you in such gracious and brotherly 
familiarity, I beg you not to be annoyed, but to listen a bit to 
what I have to say. For it is just in this way that one demon- 
strates a fuller measure of sincere and trusting love, if when 
something comes to mind, he speaks of it, not in elegant but 
in simple words. Now there was a person named Pambo, a man 
of distinguished background, but in difficult circumstances, 
who stayed with me in a lodging in Rome at the time when the 
late King Henry received the imperial crown.?? On Christmas 
Eve, just as it was getting dark, a large herd of swine was being 
driven through a long shed at the market. Waiting in the shad- 
ows of the vending stands, Pambo darted out and snatched one 
of the pigs, bound its mouth so that it could not grunt, and 
then, congratulating himself on his success, brought it to his 
friends to be roasted for the next day. When the holy day ar- 
rived, he enjoyed the results of his theft and, having satisfied 
his appetite, gloated that he had got by unpunished. But per- 
haps he thought that God had not noticed. Yet that same night 
he learned. that divine retribution awaited him. For while he 
was asleep and had not taken proper precautions for his horse, 
a thief cleverly removed the rope that he had wrapped around 
his hand, and led the horse away together with its bridle and 
saddle. Upon awakening he realized that he had been punished 
in a very subtle way, for he saw that at a greater cost the horse 
had been taken from the same hand with which he had 
snatched the pig. But although in this case the punishment fol- 
lowed immediately upon the crime, it should not surprise us 
that for some guilty men the penalty is often delayed, allowing 
them to enjoy their misdeeds a bit longer. For as Scripture tes- 
tifies, “They spend their days in prosperity, and in a twinkling 
of the eye they go to hell."?! 

(18) I clearly recall that when I was living in Parma;?? going 


20. Thus, Damian was living in Rome at the coronation of Emperor 
Henry III on 25 December 1046; cf. Steindorff, Heinrich III 1.315f. 

21. Job 21.13. 

22. On Damian's study years in Parma, see P. Riché, "Recherches sur l'in- 
struction,” 
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to school and studying the liberal arts, I was still a young man. 
Just as the first signs of a beard began to cover my face,?? and 
feelings of sexuality unwillingly aroused my flesh, a certain 
cleric named Teuzolinus?! had a mistress living with him in the 
student house next to mine, a woman, as they say, of lewd ap- 
pearance, alluring in her shameless beauty. The cleric always 
appeared trim, attracting attention by his fine attire: he never 
wore anything on his head but a sable hat; he would tint his 
clothes—snow white and of the finest linen—with ocher, by the 
fuller's art; lastly, his shoes did not puff up to a curved point 
like an eagle's beak. His voice, moreover, was plain, but sweet 
and ringing, so that when he sang in church, he delighted the 
heart of those who heard him, and all the people present 
turned to see who was singing. Both had great charm and both 
were of ruddy complexion. Every day, in a holiday spirit, they 
greeted one another with wanton laughter, winking, and telling 
scurrilous jokes. 

(19) From these passionate and abandoned goings-on, I 
could not distance myself mentally, because I was so physically 
near them. What could I do, since as I saw all this happening, 
I was so tempted by sexual excitement, that even after I came 
to the hermitage, the memory of this alluring scene often at- 
tacked me? I must confess that frequently the devilish enemy 
flashed these images before my eyes and tried to persuade me 
that people who live such delightful lives are the most happy 
and fortunate. But now that I have told of the beginning of this 
merry affair, let me also report on how it ended. Just last year, 
when the great fire destroyed that city,” after they had lived 
together in such wanton pleasure for almost twenty-five years, 
they were found in the house, dying together in the flames. 
And thus the heat of passion gained for them a fiery holocaust, 


23. On Damian's age at this time, see Wilmart, "Une lettre” 129ff. 

24. On Teuzolinus, see Botti, Parma 2off. 

25. The fire occurred in 1055; cf. Annales Parmenses 662; see also Lucchesi, 
Vita no. 53, where he assumes that the section of this letter on the fire in Parma 
was written in 1056, and that the two closing paragraphs were composed in 
or about 1060. 
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and a bitter ending, sad to say, demonstrated how much a care- 
free life was worth: 

(20) But to return to those who vow to enter religious life 
and then go back on their promise. There was a priest named 
Marinus, who a few years ago sincerely came to me and told 
me with certainty that he would become a monk in our her- 
mitage. Shortly after, however, he changed his mind and vio- 
lated the pledge that through me he had made to God. But 
that his mental blindness would be evident in his flesh, and that 
the darkness that lurked in his heart should be clearly dis- 
played on his face, an infection suddenly appeared in his eye, 
and as long as he lived it caused him to suffer an ugly deform- 
ity. Later when he was travelling to Rome on a pilgrimage, 
while crossing over a very narrow stream that the others had 
forded unharmed, his horse alone was suddenly noticed to be 
without a rider. They looked for him, and as they ran up and 
down the stream, they found his dead body deep in the water. 
And so, since he preferred this worthless wandering to his sa- 
cred promise, to his own disappointment he lost the reward of 
both undertakings. 

(21) But, as I am enjoying your pleasant company and never 
come to an end in what I am writing, it is no secret that I have 
now exceeded the limits of epistolary brevity. Moreover, as an 
unpolished person, I do not admonish you who are so accom- 
plished; I do not propose lessons from Scripture, but like a 
farmer relate only homespun things, that I might activate your 
appetite, dulled by its daily fare, by providing bran and green 
salad. I refer you, therefore, to your own mental archive, where 
certainly many pages of Scripture are preserved. There, in 
your wisdom you should investigate which is better: whether 
by paying your debt and entering the monastery, to sit with the 
Judges;?6 or, by not paying, to stand before the court of the 
impartial judge and give answer to the charges. Of one thing 
I am sure: if by some argument you can be turned from the 
Vanities of the world, you would certainly become God's 


26. Cf. Matt 19.28. 
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spokesman, the herald of Christ, the trumpet of heavenly el- 
oquence, the destroyer of the devil, and the builder of an ed- 
ifice that will last forever. And finally, you would become a 
luminary of the Church and an impregnable fortress of Chris- 
tian service. 
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Peter Damian to the Empress Agnes, written in the name of the other 
cardinal bishops. The empress had communicated with the Holy See, 
asking that the pallium be sent to Archbishop Siegfried of Mainz. The 
letter is most deferential, but notes that traditionally a candidate for the 
pallium must first come to Rome, and there receive this symbol of his 
full estate. 

(Early 1060)! 


O THE MOST serene Empress A(gnes)? Humber?! the 
archbishop and B(oniface) of Albano* along with the 
other cardinal bishops send their allegiance and most 
amicable fidelity. 

(2) For many years the Roman Church has not been in 
greater debt to anyone of imperial majesty than to your honor, 
from whose active and holy devotion it has received many 
great benefits. Thus, indeed, you are rightly called the daugh- 
ter of blessed Peter, the prince of the apostles, and the faithful 
handmaiden of almighty God in the government that was com- 
mitted to you. If, therefore, your majesty should request some- 
thing of the Roman Church that might be contrary to canonical 
regulations, we do not ascribe it, God forbid, to malice, but 
rather impute it to the ignorance of your counselors. 

(3) Now you have asked that the pallium be sent to the 


1. Siegfried became archbishop on 6 January 1060, and this letter appears 
to have been written some weeks later. 

2. On Agnes, see M. L. Bulst-Thiele, “Kaiserin Agnes," Beiträge zur Kul- 
turgeschichte des MA and der Renaissance 52 (1933) 72f. 

3. Anton Michel, “Die Anfange,” on stylistic grounds, attributed this letter 
to Cardinal Humbert. Lucchesi, Vita 2.155 also doubted Damian's authorship. 
But the chief MSS associate this letter with Damian's works, and MSS C1 and 
V2 ascribe it directly to him. The style, moreover, does not contradict his 
authorship. 

4. On Boniface of Albano, see supra, Letter 69 n. 2. 
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elected archbishop of Mainz,> something that can undoubtedly 
be shown to be contrary to the decrees of the holy Fathers. 
Archbishops themselves, according to the practice of ancient 
tradition, must visit the tomb of the apostles, and there receive 
the symbol of their full dignity, without which they cannot be 
metropolitans.® But if, perhaps, one should object to this as- 
sertion by stating that the pallium was often sent by the Roman 
pontiffs to many places through nuncios, this affair would 
seem to be different, for the reason that at that time legates of 
the Roman Church functioned as the representatives of the 
pope in the provinces to which they were accredited. These 
men, therefore, examined those who were to be promoted to 
the head of the episcopate, and thus they obtained the pallium 
from the Apostolic See through nuncios. 

(4) Therefore, let one example suffice to prove what we say. 
Brunhild,’ the queen of the Franks, was able to obtain the pal- 
lium from the blessed Gregory for her brother Siagrius, the 
bishop of Autun, only in this way: He, although a good and 
upright man, had to travel to Candidus, the advocate, who held 
the office of plenipotentiary in that area, to be examined by 
him. Thus in receiving the pallium he paid proper reverence 
to the Roman pontiff in the person of his legate. Also, the em- 
peror Maurice, after petitioning the same Gregory for many 
years, was able to fulfill his request in the matter of the pallium 
only after Maximus, the bishop of Salona, had come to Ra- 
venna and cleared himself under oath concerning the subjects 
that had beenalleged against him, appearing before those who 
had been authorized to judge in this matter. For the blessed 
Pope Damasus? had already decreed that any metropolitan 


5. Siegfried von Eppenstein (d. 16 February 1084) had been the abbot of 
Fulda, on whom Henry IV, 6 January 1060, bestowed the archbishopric of 
Mainz. For sources and literature, see Reindel, Briefe 2 (1988) 324 n. 4. 

6. The regulation, that the pallium must be conferred on the recipient per- 
sonally present in Rome, began during the pontificate of Alexander II; see 
Reindel, Briefe 2 (1988) 324 n. 5. 

7. Cf. Gregory I, Reg. 8.4.1, 5-8. 

8. Cf. Gregory I, Reg. 5.6.1, 285ff. to Sabinian, the deacon in Constanti- 
nople, on the involvement of the emperor Maurice in the case of Maximus of 
Salona. On later development of the problem, see Gregory I, Reg, 6.3.1, 382. 

9. On the prescription that the metropolitan must appear in Rome within 
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on, see Burchard, Decretorum libri 1.25 (PL 
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Peter Damian to Pope Nicholas II. Less than two years after his previous 
request for permission to abdicate from the episcopate (cf. Letter 57), 
Damian again writes to Nicholas asking for his consent to resign. His 
former bid, he notes, came at a time when the Church was in dire straits; 
but now times were better, and a man of his age and decrepitude should 
be given his release. To examples of abdication already cited, he adds 
many new cases, totalling thirty in all, and draws on patristic sources for 
further argument. On this occasion, Hildebrand is no longer considered 
his persecutor, but his own unworthiness is now put forward as a com- 


pelling reason for the pope to heed his request. 
(December 1059-;July 1061)! 


Exo HIS LORD, Nicholas,? the universal pope, the monk 
Peter the sinner offers his personal subservience. 

(2) Your heart, which is the sanctuary of the Holy 
Spirit, is aware that unless the previous necessity of the Ap- 
ostolic See had not compelled me, and unless the love that I 
have borne you for so long had not intervened, I would have 
completely divested myself of the office of bishop which was 
not canonically conferred on me and upon which I was forced 
to enter after the death of the lord Stephen? of blessed memory, 
your predecessor, indeed, but my persecutor. You remem en 
of course, my lord, how many times I complained of this in 
your presence, how many sighs and how much grief escaped 
from my very being, and how often I broke down in bitter tears. 
And yet I did not then obtain my dismissal from you because 


1. The dating follows Lucchesi, Vita nos. 147, 149. A" " 

2. It should be noted that this letter was sent to the reigning eum 
Nicholas II, while Letter 57, which perhaps was never sent, but from um 
Letter 72 heavily borrows, was addressed to the pope-elect and to Hideo e 
On this borrowing and on the likelihood that Letter 57 was never sent, see LU 
chesi, Vita nos. 122, 126, 147. £a pere 

3. Pope Stephen IX died on 29 March 1058. He is called Damian mon 
secutor because he appointed him Cardinal Bishop of Ostia; see K, Rel 
"Neue Literatur zu Petrus Damiani," DA 32 (1976) 405-44; €5P- 4 14: 
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the needs of the Roman Church, which seemed threatened 
with ruin, did not allow it. 

(3) But now that your hand is on the rudder of the ship of 
Peter,* the whole Church of Christ rejoices in peace and tran- 
quility. For winds and storms are repressed, the swells and 
foaming waves grow quiet, the seas are calm, and we again en- 
joy pleasant weather. Therefore, since during your holy pon- 
tificate the universal Church delights in this pleasant peace, I 
beg you to grant rest to my gray hair and advanced age. Where- 
fore, to gain the remission of all my sins which I so vilely com- 
mitted, I give up the rights to the episcopal office, and by this 
ring—for you have already taken the staff—I renounce it and 
all future claim to its recovery. I also return both monasteries 
to you,? and implore you to allow an old veteran soldier to find 
a haven of peace. 

(4) But perhaps I will hear the objection that once authority 
has been accepted, one is not permitted to lay it down. To this 
I will briefly speak my mind: There are many who have not 
deserted the rights enjoyed by bishops and are found to be on 
the judge'sleft,? and there are those of whom we read who have 
renounced their rights with a proper intention yet have every 
reason to hope that they will eternally enjoy Christ's company. 
And yet I do not say these things so that one might lightly de- 
sert the episcopate, but only in the case where some necessity 
or reasonable cause intervenes. 


Of Valerius the Bishop of Hippo? 
(5) The blessed Bishop Valerius, indeed, while providing for 


a successor, enthroned the great Augustine as bishop of the 
Church of Hippo. 


4. The usage of sagena, meaning a 'ship' and not a net, is almost uniquely 
Peter Damian's. For other occasions when he used this word, see Letter 48 n. 6. 

5. Lucchesi, Vita 1.150 n. 28 concludes from these remarks that the trou- 
bles caused by antipope Benedict X had ended. 

6. One of these was surely Fonte Avellana, where Damian was prior since 
1043. About the other there is no certainty. 

7. From here onward, through the nine next examples, the text repeats 
almost verbatim the examples cited in Letter 57. 

8. Cf. Matt 25.41. 

9. On Valerius, see Letter 57 n. 18. 
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Of Lucidus the Bishop of Ficoclae'° 


(6) When Lucidus the bishop of Ficoclae became aware that 
his death was imminent, he took shelter with a cenobite order 
and exchanged the trappings of episcopal dignity for the mon- 
astic garb. And that you might know what this conversion be- 
stowed on him, the authentic record of his collected letters 
relates that, when he was at the point of death, the grace of the 
Holy Spirit was reflected on his happy face. Before he died, 
moreover, the blessed Apostle Andrew appeared to him and 
told him the hour at which he would pass away. 


Of the Blessed Bishop Adalbert! 


(7) What shall I say of blessed Adalbert the martyr? Because 
he deserted the authority of the Church of Bohemia and be- 
came a monk, he was found worthy to wear the triumphant 
crown of martyrdom. 


Of Genebald the Bishop of Lodi? 


(8) As I purposely pass over others in silence, a certain holy 
penitent comes to mind, but for the moment I forget his name. 
After he had given up the episcopal office in Gaul before fin- 
ishing seven years of service, an angel came to him and com- 
manded him to return to his see. But he refused until, at the 
warning of the same angel, the blessed Remigius suddenly ap- 
peared. And so, fearing even things that seemed safe, lest per- 
haps he become the victim of deception, he yielded to human 
command while at first refusing to budge at the word of an 
angel. 


Of Lawrence the Bishop of Sabina’? 


(9) The bishop of Sabina also deserted his pontifical throne 
after turning his back on the episcopal dignity, and then he 
built the monastery of Farfa. Ancient tradition, which honors 


10. On Lucidus, see Letter 57 n. 19. 

11. On Adalbert, see Letter 57 n. 20. 

12. On Genebald of Lodi, see Letter 57 n. 21. His name appears here only 
in the superscription; cf. Reindel, Briefe 2 (1988) 168 n. 22. 

13. On Lawrence, see Letter 57 n. 23. 
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the deeds of his sanctity, bears witness to the nobility of this 
man of Christ, and present devotion is also at hand to hold his 
memory in benediction. Many there were, before and after his 
time, that remained in that see until the end of their days, but 
never did they produce such bounteous fruit for the Lord. 


Of the Bishop Bonitus' 
(10) Nor do I forget you, blessed Bonitus, who despised your 
church, and suddenly retired to a life of solitude because you 


happened to receive your see from the hand of the king, 
namely, from a lay person. 


Of Gaudentius the Bishop of Ossero'? 

(11) Also, the venerable Bishop Gaudentius of Ossero, with 
whom I had the good fortune to be acquainted and through 
whom God had performed a great miracle, gave up his epis- 
copal office. He went by sea to Italy from the kingdom of Sla- 
vonia, landed on the coast at the city of Ancona, and there, a 
little over two years ago, he died happily. 


Of Bishop Paulinus of Nola!e 
(12) Then there was Paulinus, head of the Church of Nola, 


who resigned the episcopal ministry to help a widow locate her 


son, and who worked like a common slave in the service of a 
tyrant. 


Of Martirius the Bishop of Antioch" 

(13) I remember reading in the ecclesiastical history written 
by a Roman archivist that Martirius the bishop of Antioch re- 
signed his see because his fractious people would not obey. 
There it is stated: “When Martirius returned to Antioch and 
found the people, abetted by Zeno, in revolt, he renounced his 
episcopal office in the presence of the people, saying, ‘With the 


14. On Bonitus, see Letter 57 n. 24. 

15. On Gaudentius, see Reindel, Briefe 2 (1988) 172 n. 28. 

16. Cf. Gregory I, Dialogi, ed. A. de Vogüe, SC 251, 260, 265 (1978-1980) 
3.1, vol. 2.258. 


17. On the source of this narrative, cf. Reindel, Briefe 2 (1988) 330 n. 16. 
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clergy out of hand, the people in revolt, and the church in a 
deplorable state, I resign, but still retain the dignity of the epis- 
copate.'" In the same work one finds also this tale included: 
Because he was a prudent man, a patrician named Appio, who 
during the reign of the wicked Anastasius was ordained a 
priest through violence in the city of Nicea, was created pre- 
torian prefect by decree of the gracious emperor Justin, who 
succeeded Anastasius in office. And thus imperial piety cor- 
rected what had been assumed in the violent days of the tyrant. 
I have purposely referred to this case because, since I myself 
was violently dragged into office, one can gather what may be 
rightly thought of me in the light of this ancient authority. 
Nevertheless, it appears to be another's business to decide 
whether the fact that he was made pretorian prefect after be- 
coming a priest is to be charged to authority or to a wrongful 
act. 


What the Blessed Gregory and Jerome Thought about Giving up the 
Episcopal Office 

(14) Now in addition, the blessed Pope Gregory also did not 
forbid bishops to resign from their dignity if necessity seemed 
to demand it. But it will be sufficient for me to cite the title of 
this item, lest I be guilty of drawing out this letter through 
redundant verbosity. He who arranged the volume of his reg- 
ister had this to say: "Gregory in no way refused to appoint 
successors to bishops who had voluntarily renounced their sees, 
but ordered that they be properly provided for from the in- 
come of the church they had left," and the rest that is added 
there at greater length.!? And so it was that the same outstand- 
ing pope, in the following citation, published his decision to the. 
bishop of the first see of Justinian, who suffered from head- 
ache: "If, however," he said, "the most reverend John should 
perhaps petition that he be allowed to resign the honor of his 
episcopal office as a remedy for his illness, after putting his 
request in writing, his wish should be granted."!? 


18. Cf. John the Deacon, Sancti Gregorii magni vita 4.39 (PL 75.202 B). 
19. Cf. John the Deacon, Sancti Gregorii magni vita 4.39 (PL 75.202 A). 
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(15) St. Jerome, moreover, when treating of the lazy head of 
a church, had this to say: "Immediately he heard the bruising 
reply of the angry master: 'You wicked servant, why did you 
not put my money in the bank, so that on my return I could 
have drawn it out with interest?'"?? And explaining this, the 
same doctor said, “That is, deposit at the altar what you were 
unable to bear. For while you, the lazy manager, were holding 
the money, you were occupying the place of another who could 
have doubled the sum.”?! 


Of Justus the Bishop of Lyons?? 

(16) What shall I report of the bishop of Lyons, whose name 
Justus reflects also his life, and who in a praiseworthy manner 
directed the affairs of his episcopal office and laid it down in 
a similar manner? Once a certain man possessed by a devil 
burst on the scene in such a wild fury that he violently struck 
everyone he met, wounding some with his blows, dismember- 
ing others, and finally killing others still. One day, as a large 
crowd of people attacked him, he broke into the church and 
took sanctuary there. But then, as he was being hounded to 
death and necessity had taught him to returm to his senses, 
suddenly the holy bishop sprang between him and the crowd 
and stood there as the defender of the one who had sought 
refuge in the church. Those, however, whose relatives were 
dead or mutilated, vehemently objected and tried to rush the 
guilty man and lynch him. But to finish the story, it was agreed 
at length that the good bishop would be given security, that the 
murderer would not be killed, and, as a symbol of their victory, 
he turned the man over to them. But as soon as they got him 
in their hands, they killed him. At that, the man of God grew 
pale and trembled as if he had been the author of this murder, 
resigned his church, and afterwards became a hermit in Egypt. 
I have set this down in writing just as that servant of God, Sir 
Stephen,” who is busy in your service, reported it to me. 


20. Luke 19.23. 

21. Jerome, Epistula 14, c. 8.1.57. 

22. On Justus of Lyons, see his anonymous vita, AA SS Sept. 1. 373f. 
29. On Stephen, see Letter 49 n. 1 in Reindel, Briefe 2 (1988) 62 n. 1. 
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Of Peter the Archbishop of Ravenna? 


(17) Archbishop Peter also resigned from the Church of 
Ravenna and, while still alive, was succeeded by Honestus?s 


during the reign of Otto I. 


Of Gregory the Bishop of Nazianzus?® 

(18) It is also a matter of record that the celebrated Gregory 
of Nazianzus, whom historians call the Theologian, gave up the 
see of Constantinople during the reign of the religious and 
Catholic emperor Theodosius. If I perhaps am not thought 
credible in this matter, the words of his history are recounted 
here: "Since he had labored much and had rid the city of the 
scourge of heresy, the holy synod confirmed Gregory, the 
Theologian, as bishop of Constantinople and placed him on 
the throne against his will. But when this wise and holy man 
had learned that certain people in Egypt were envious at what 
had happened, after explaining in an address how this thing 
had come about, he freely left the throne from which he had 
ruled the city. At his refusal of the throne, the emperor and 
the synod promoted Nectarius.?? These are not my words, but 
those found in his own history. 


That Souls Condemned to the Pains of Hell Enjoy Respite 
on Sundays 
(19) I think that we should speak of a subject that I heard 
about from Archbishop Humbert,?* a man of great authority. 
After returning from the region of Apulia, he told me of a 
mountain range of rugged rock near Puteoli that rose from 
dark and ill-smelling waters. From these steamjng waters, small 
birds are usually seen rising, and from Saturday evening until 
Monday morning they are ordinarily visible to humans. During 


24. Cf. Schwartz, Bistümer 151. He was in office from 927 to 971. 

25. On Archbishop Honestus (971—983), see Schwartz, Bistümer 151. 

26. On Gregory, see Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire 2.1—10; J. T. Cummings, 
“Gregory of Nazianzus, St.,” NCE 6 (1967) 791-94. 

27. This citation cannot be found in the sources, including Gregory's own 
Apologeticus. 

28. On Humbert's inclination to cite miraculous accounts, see H.G. 
Krause, "Über den Verfasser der Vita Leonis IX papae," DA 32 (1976) 49-85. 
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this time of grace, they are seen freely walking here and there 
about the mountain as if they had been liberated from their 
bonds. They stretch their wings, comb their feathers with their 
extended beaks and, as far as one can tell, peacefully relax dur- 
ing the refreshing time allotted them. These birds are never 
seen eating, nor is it possible to catch them with any sort of 
snare.?? 

(20) But at dawn on Monday a great raven that looks like a 
vulture begins with arched neck to croak at the birds, and at 
once they hide from him by diving into the water and are not 
seen again by human eyes until they emerge from the depths 
of these sulphurous waters on Saturday evening. So it is that 
some say that these are the souls of men that have been con- 
demned to the fierce pains of hell, and that on Sunday and 
during the nights before and after they enjoy refreshing res- 
pite in honor of the Lord's resurrection. To this story the noble 
poet Prudentius also attests in his published poems.*° But just 
as I had written this account of the birds and the raven ap- 
pearing and disappearing in the waters, Desiderius, the abbot 
of the monks at Monte Cassino, came along and totally denied 
that these things ever take place. After I had talked with him 
for a while, and with Humbert, who had related this story, 
Humbert said, "I certainly do not vouch for the evidence of 
this account, but simply tell you what I heard from the people 
who live in that area." Yet since both these men, Desiderius and 
Humbert, are so trustworthy that neither can be denied cred- 
ibility, I too am unwilling to affirm this account out of hand 
but think that it should be left to the investigation of the reader 
to discover whether it is true or not. 


Of the Bishop of Capr?! 
(21) Now to apply this event to the subject we have been dis- 
cussing. The bishop who presided at Capri, if I remember cor- 


29. For the literature on this legendary phenomenon, see Reindel, Briefe 2 
(1988) 335 n. 27. 

go. Prudentius, Cathemerinon 5.125—28.27. On this legend, see also A. H. 
Krappe, “An Italian Legend in Pierre Damian,” The Romanic Review 15 (1924) 
94-99. 

31. P. B. Gams, Series episcoborum 1 (1873) 867. 
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rectly, saw the great Pope Benedict? who had died some time 
before, riding a black horse. As he saw him going on his way, 
he shouted, "Hello there, aren't you Pope Benedict who all of 
us know is dead?" And he said, “Yes, unhappily it is I.” Then 
the other asked, "How is it with you, Father?" "I suffer heavy 
torments," he replied, "yet I am hopeful that with others' help 
I will win a reprieve. But go, I ask you, to my brother John,’ 
who now presides over the Apostolic See, and tell him to act in 
my name and, for the benefit of my soul, to distribute to the 
poor the great sum of money he will find hidden in the safe. 
And let him know that by the decree of God's mercy this is how 
Ican be helped. For all other sums that are given to the needy 
on my behalf are of no benefit to me since they were acquired 
through plunder and injustice." On hearing this, the bishop 
quickly travelled to Rome and reported to Pope John what his 
deceased brother had said. Soon after he laid aside the burdens 
of his episcopal office, became a monk, and thus, from the ca- 
lamity that had befallen others, provided for his own salvation. 


Of Pope Benedict* 

(22) Humbert also told me this story about the pope who 
bore the same name as this Benedict, his nephew who occupied 
Rome by force, the next to succeed John, the immediate suc- 
cessor. He reported that a certain lord en route somewhere 
happened to ride past a mill. Suddenly he saw a huge monster 
and he was so terrified at the sight of it that he began to quake 
in horror. The monster appeared to have the ears and tail of 
an ass, while the rest of it was the body of a bear. When the 
traveller froze in terror atthe approach of thisstrangecreature 
and, in fear, began to think of running away, the hideous thing 
began to speak in a human voice: "Do not be afraid, my good 
sir," it said, "please be assured that I was once a man just as 


32. Benedict VIII (d. 9 April 1024); see G. Tellenbach, "Benedetto VIII," 
Dizionario biografico degli Italiani 8 (1966) 350—54. 
33. On John XIX (1024-1032), see Herrmann, "Tusculanerpapsttum" 


166f., 18of. 
34. Benedict IX; see O. Capitani, "Benedetto IX," Dizionario biografico degli 


Italiani 8 (1966) 354—366; V. Gellhaus, "Benedict IX," NCE 2 (1967) 274-275: 
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you are. But because I lived like an animal, I was rewarded 
after death by being made to look like an animal." Then, when 
the traveller asked him who he was, he said, "I had only the 
name Benedict, he who recently came into possession of the 
Apostolic See unworthily." When asked about the kind of pun- 
ishment he had received, he replied, "Now, indeed, and until 
the day of judgment, I am dragged and forced along through 
filthy places filled with thorns, through burned regions that are 
ill-smelling and sulphurous. But after the last judgment, the 
boiling cauldron in the depths of hell, from which there is no 
escape, will swallow me up and subject me, body and soul, to 
irremediable torture, so that for me no hope remains that it 
will ever end." After he had said these things, he disappeared. 
But as I seek for a reason why he was seen in this form, I find 
no mystery behind this vision. For, since this man lived at the 
very height of luxury from the beginning of his calamitous 
pontificate until the end, it is proper that he appear to have 
the ears and tail of an ass. Now the ass is a wanton animal, as 
the prophet indicates when speaking of those who surrender 
to carnal impurity: “Their flesh is like the flesh of asses."55 To 
explain why in his other parts he had the form of abear, I have 
learned that at all times he lived a sensuous life. For, as we learn 
from the natural philosophers, when a bear gives birth, it does 
not bear a whelp like other animals, but produces a piece of 
flesh. As soon as it comes forth, the bear quickly licks and fon- 
dles it, and thus with its tongue forms it into a creature after 
its own likeness.” So it is right that one who has lived a wanton 
and carnal life should be matched in form with an ass and a 
bear. Surely it is evident to all how much better it would have 
been had he renounced the episcopal office and done penance, 
than to continue in office until the end of his days and com- 
letely lose his true life.*" 

(23) But as I sadly relate this story, I will add another tale 
about a miracle of divine goodness which I also learned from 
Humbert. But this one has a happy ending. 


35: Cf. Ezek 23.20. 


36. Cf. Ambrose, Hexameron 6.4.214; Isidore, Etymologies 12.2.22. 
37. See Herrmann, "Tusculanerpapsttum" = ü 
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Of the Monk Who Was Condemned to Hell and Was Later Set Free 


(24) In the monastery of St. Sylvester, he reported, which lies 
in the territory of Urbino, a certain monk died and, from 
early dawn until about eighto'clock in the morning, the corpse, 
washed and bound in the usual manner,” lay on its bier, with 
the brothers standing about chanting psalms. When Mass was 
almost over and they had sung the Agnus Dei as prescribed, 
suddenly the dead man lying in their midst came to life and sat 
up. The brothers were stunned and frightened by this unusual 
event, since he whom they were burying with full funeral rites 
was once again alive. When they came closer and eagerly tried 
to hear what he was saying, my God! he began to curse and 
swear, using the blessed name of our savior in blasphemy. And 
when the crucifix, that symbol of life, was handed him to kiss, 
he sacrilegiously spat on it. At the same time, he did not hes- 
itate to abuse the inviolate Mother of God with vile and dis- 
graceful language. “Why are you chanting for me,” he said, 
"and why do you try to say Mass for my soul? I have gone down 
into the fiery depths of hell, for it is there that my lord and 
master, Lucifer, has sent me forever. He has placed on my 
brow a crown of bronze that always glows with inextinguishable 
fire, and has clothed me with a cloak of metal, the same that 
he was wearing. The mantle was so long that it reached to the 
heels, and so fiercely hot that it seemed to be molten, and from 
it flowed drops of fire." When the brethren as one man ex- 
horted him to do penance and confess his secret sins, he again 
began to curse and blaspheme and, in mad and sacrilegious 
words, condemned not only works of penance but all the mys- 
teries of our redemption. 

(25) The monks, however, never tired of using the ever suc- 
cessful weapon of prayer and, shedding their habits, began to 
beat their bodies with switches, to strike their chests with their 
fists, and never gave up chanting and reciting every prayer they 


38. See Palazzini, "Chiesa Marchigiana" 220. 

39. See Theodomar of Monte Cassino, Epistula ad Theodoricum 32, ed. K. 
Hallinger, Corpus Consuetudinum Monasticarum 1 (1963), 135. 

40. On Lucifer, see Isa 14.12 and Jerome, Jn Esaiam 5.12/14.168f. 
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knew. With all the brothers engaged in mournful prayer and 
fasting and eagerly awaiting the goodness of God, finally the 
brightness of God's power appeared. For suddenly, the des- 
perate man whom the yawning depths had swallowed up be- 
came conscious, praised the omnipotence of God our savior, 
renounced the evil delusions of Satan, venerated the cross, and 
eagerly requested a penance. Then he confessed that after 
leaving the world he had sinned through fornication and had 
never revealed it in confession. And so, praising and blessing 
God, he lived until the next day, and thus marvellously restored 
to his creator, he left this world acknowledging the goodness 
of God. Thus, indeed, did fraternal prayer bear fruit by 
snatching a victim from the very bowels of hell, and from the 
quickly extinguished flames, it took a living stone to place in 
the structure of the heavenly Jerusalem. These things were told 
me by Humbert, whose words seem to be grounded in apostolic 
truth. 

(26) Now if he who had fallen in monastic life and who must 
answer only for his own soul deserved to receive such a terrible 
sentence, how can an unworthy bishop like me be secure when 
he is guilty of so many souls who are lost through his negli- 
gence and bad example? Since it is evident that there were 
many who shed their episcopal responsibilities for the slightest 
of reasons, it will suffice here to include one such case taken 
from the history that Cassiodorus translated from Greek into 
Latin.*' I will merely transcribe the words of this history so as 
to remove all doubt from those who might hesitate to accept 
this story. 


Of Silvanus the Bishop of Philippopolis 
(27) The report says that "Silvanus was a rhetorician, at first 
a student of Troilus, the sophist; a perfect Christian who also 
held the monastic life in high regard. Nor did he ever appear 
wearing the doctor's mantle. Some time later the Bishop Atu- 
cus befriended him and consecrated him bishop of Philippo- 
polis. But after spending three years in Thrace and, because 


41. Cassiodorus, Historia tripartita 12.8.21—25, 675. 
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he was in frail and delicate health, he could not bear the cold, 
he asked Atticus to send him to another place, saying that the 
cold climate was the only reason that he wished to leave. After 
another candidate had been consecrated in his stead, Silvanus 
stayed in Constantinople where he lived the monastic life to 
perfection, and was such a humble man that he went about 
despised among the great population of the city because he 
wore sandals. Some time later the bishop of the Church of Troy 
died, and the Trojans came asking for a bishop. While Atticus 
was thinking about whom he should consecrate, it happened 
that Silvanus came to pay him a visit. When the former saw 
him, his deliberations were at an end. He then said to Silvanus, 
"You have no further reason for avoiding the burden of eccle- 
siastical office. Troy is not a place that has cold weather and, 
with the help of God, a spot has turned up that is suited to 
your health. Therefore, get ready and travel to Troy.' And Sil- 
vanus went." 

(28) But if someone should perhaps accuse him of indiscre- 
tion and condemn him for going elsewhere to enjoy his comfort 
after despising his former position because of the cold, let him 
take note of the miracle that happened afterwards because of 
him, and at least stop heaping blame on this good man. For 
the story of his life continues: "After that, I will report the mir- 
acle that took place on his account. A large ship, equipped with 
great masts, was being built on the shore near Troy, and when 
the shipwrights wished to launch it with the help of many peo- 
ple tugging at the lines, it would not move. As this had hap- 
pened for several days, they suspected that the ship was 
possessed by the devil. T'hey then went to Bishop Silvanus and 
asked him to say a prayer at the site in the belief that the ship 
could thus be launched. But in humble words he told them that 
he was a sinner, stating that this was a task for a just man and 
not for him. But at their request, he went to the shore and, 
after saying a prayer, touched a rope and ordered them to get 
on with the work. After a short tug, the ship slipped quickly 


into the sea."4? 


42. Cassiodorus, Historia tripartita 12.8.26-27, 676. 
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(29) This miracle caused all the people of the province to 
revere this man. For if Silvanus had sinned by resigning his 
episcopal office and by going to another see, he would have 
appeared not as a wonderworker but as one who was pitied for 
his guilt. For the power to work miracles is a sign of sanctity. 
Moreover, if, as is said, one is not allowed to resign an episcopal 
see for any reason, how is it that we find so many holy bishops 
in our histories transferring from one see to another, for cer- 
tainly they had first to abandon their own sees before going 
elsewhere? Most of them, moreover, when turning their backs 
on the position given them, had no idea that they would be 
transferred to another. 

(30) Certainly it stands to reason that it is a smaller matter 
when one simply abandons his episcopal office than when he 
moves from one see to another. Present-day cleverness, there- 
fore, will not dissuade me from that to which the example of 
our venerable Fathers invites me. For if blessed Silvanus, only 
because of physical discomfort from the cold, could desert his 
office without blame, why should I be held guilty of fault for 
turning my back on pastoral duties, since in my daily involve- 
ment in secular affairs I am growing lukewarm in my love of 
God and begin to feel the deadly cold of a languid spirit? For 
as Scripture says, "As a well keeps its water cold, so does 
wickedness keep the soul cold."** I remember often being so 
on fire with the love of God that I then wished to break the 
bonds of my flesh, and free, as it were, of the filth and darkness 
of my prison, I began to yearn with all my being for the light 
of eternity. Then it seemed to me, as the Lord promised in the 
words of the prophet, that my heart of flesh had been made of 
wax.*5 The fire of heavenly desire would cause my yearning to 
melt away and would often bathe my face in floods of tears. I 
stand in horror, on the other hand, when I hear my many 
words that were not conducive to leading anyone to Christ— 
all the nonsense and trifling worldly speech that I uttered, like 
the barking of a dog or the bite of a serpent. Often, in a most 


49. Jer 6.7. 
44. Damian here seems to speak of personal mystical experiences. 
45. Cf. Ezek 11.19. 
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existential insight, I beheld Christ pierced with nails, hanging 
on the cross, and with my mouth I eagerly tried to catch the 
dripping blood. 

(31) If, moreover, I should attempt to put in writing the 
sights I beheld in contemplation, whether of the sacred hu- 
manity of our redeemer or the unspeakable beauty of the glory 
of heaven, it would take me days to explain them all. But now 
I am as hard as stone since I am constantly exhausted with 
external affairs and never experience the tears of deep com- 
punction.** Often I place my hand upon my breast as if to show 
the physician of souls the wound that festers there, crying 
aloud and exclaiming with deepest supplication: You who il- 
lumined the caverns of hell with the rays of your divinity, re- 
move this darkness from my soul and peacefully shed on it the 
light of your truth. Once Jesus stopped as the blind man along 
the way cried out to him, and he restored light to his eyes;*? 
butanother time he passed by as if he had not heard those idle 
cries, and so the miserable sightless man continued in his blind- 
ness. But I, alas, like another Samson shorn of his seven locks,*? 
weep at the loss of the sevenfold gifts of the Holy Spirit; and 
with eyes torn, not from my head but from my heart, reel un- 
der the weight of secular cares. I am that Zedekiah*? whom the 
king of Babylon first deprived of his good works, that is, who 
first slaughtered his sons, and then put out liis eyes, cutting off 

the light of intimate contemplation. 

(32) Therefore, if that holy man, Silvanus, did not hesitate 
to give up Thrace solely because of bodily inconvenience, why 
cannot I desert Rome to avoid such great wounds to my soul? 
However, it is not altogether harmless to my body since it is the 
site of constant fevers. And so I remember once composing this 


quatrain: 


Rome, the devourer of men, bends their necks with 


arduous burdens: 
Rome, rich in feverish fumes, its harvest of death 


is yet richer. 


46. Cf. Letter 5o n. 74. 47. Cf. Luke 18.35-43. 
48. Cf. Judg 16.19. 49. Cf. 2 Kgs 25.6—7. 
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For him who can stand to the wind, the fevers of 
Rome are his consort. 

Him whom they once infest, while he lives is always 
their victim.5? 


Permit him, therefore, who is bound, body and soul, by adver- 
sity to return as a fugitive to his master; and after turning his 
back on the swine and the husks they eat, let the son go back 
to his father’s embrace;*?!' with his locks again grown long, let 
Samson again glow with his former vigor,? so that he may 
again wear the cloak he had lost and, with his strength re- 
newed, overthrow those who had previously been the victors. 


Of the Simonist Bishop Who Could. Not Pronounce the Name of the 
Holy Spirit. 

(33) Along with other matters, I think it worthwhile to insert 
among these accounts the story I heard from Hildebrand, the 
archdeacon of the Roman Church. When he was still serving 
only as subdeacon,5* he was sent by Pope Victor as a plenipo- 
tentiary to Gaul, and there he convened a synod.** With the 
authority of the Apostolic See, he there deposed six bishops 
involved in various kinds of crime. Among these was a certain 
bishop, who, because he had insinuated himself into the epis- 
copal office through the heresy of simony, was not able, no mat- 
ter how hard he tried, to pronounce the name of the Holy 
Spirit. Indeed, he experienced no difficulty and easily pro- 
nounced the names of Father and Son, but when he came to 
the Holy Spirit, he began to stutter and his tongue remained 
rigid. And so he deserved to lose the Holy Spirit whom he had 
bought: He who was excluded from his soul could also find no 
place on his tongue. Convicted, therefore, because of this dif- 


50. See Lokrantz, L'opera, nos. 34, 57. 

51. Cf. Luke 15.15-20. 

52. Cf. Judg 16.22. 

53- Jasper, Das Papstwahldekret von 1059 "3 doubts the dating of this 
event (23 Aug.—14 Oct. 1059) by Borino, "L'arcidiaconato" 513. 

54. On this legation, see Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire 4.1120f. 

55. On the literature of this anecdote, in which the simonist bishop is iden- 
tified as Hugh of Embrun, see Reindel, Briefe 2 (1988) 345 n. 51. 
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ficulty, he abandoned his episcopal office. But in no way do I 
consider him worthy to be numbered among those holy men 
who, for love of Christ, deserted their pontifical dignities. 


Of a Count Who Was Damned because of a Church That 
He Possessed 

(34) And now, since I already mentioned this most prudent 
man, I will not hesitate to tell of another outstanding example 
related by him, even though it has little to do with our present 
theme. For while he was speaking in the Church of Arezzo*$ 
on the subject of unjust possession of church property, and 
you, venerable father, were present on that occasion, he in- 
cluded this very appropriate story. In Germany, he said, there 
was a certain rich and powerful count who died almost ten 
years ago and, although it is almost a miracle for men of this 
rank, he was a man of good reputation and unsullied life, as 
far as one can humanly judge. After his death, a certain reli- 
gious descended in spirit into hell and there saw our count 
standing on the top rung of a ladder. Now it happened that this 
ladder appeared to rise from the midst of crackling flames of 
avenging fire, and was meant to receive all those who were de- 
scendants from the same line of counts. The place was one of 
loathsome darkness, an immense abyss that extended without 
limit in all directions, and from the deepest point rose the lad- 
der that was placed there. The line of heirs was arranged in 
such a way that when one of them was newly arrived, he oc- 
cupied the topmost rung on the ladder, and he who had been 
there before, and all the others who were near him, went lower. 
When, with the passing of time, one after another of that fam- 
ily found his place after death on this ladder, the others moved 
down to lower levels by reason of the inevitable judgment that 
had been passed on them. 

(35) When the man who had beheld these things inquired 
about the cause of this horrible damnation, and especially why 
this count was punished, who in his time had lived so justly, 
decently, and honestly, he heard that it was on account of a 


56. See Lucchesi, Vita no. 145, who dates this event for Oct.-Nov. 1059. 
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piece of land that belonged to the Church of Metz,*' which his 
great-grandfather had taken from blessed Stephen. He was 
now the tenth heir to succeed to this inheritance, and all heirs 
were condemned to the same punishment, for since the same 
kind of avarice had united them in sinning, so also a common 
torture would be theirs in suffering the penalty of this fierce 
fire. 

(36) Unjust possessors of ecclesiastical property should take 
notice and carefully beware that while they satisfy themselves 
with the profits of others, afterward they do not feed the de- 
vouring flames with their very beings. Now since I am of a 
mind not to be so strict in observing the rules of writing as I 
am to edify my brothers, I have inserted here several items that 
are extraneous to the purpose of this work, so that, in a way, I 
might tightly bind with the cord of my writing that which bobs 
about on the waves, lest it be completely forgotten. For when 
one goes fishing, if luck comes his way, he suddenly captures 
an animal or a bird, even though he had never intended to hunt 
or go fowling. 

(37) Moreover, to bolster my assertions also with the author- 
ity of the gospel, when our savior went to the house of the of- 
ficial of the synagogue to raise his daughter to life, he healed 
the woman suffering from a hemorrhage,* just as if he were 
doing so without first intending it. Who should wonder, then, 
if when writing we should sometimes pause in our appointed 
task and insert something that we think will serve to edify? 
Even so, this too does not run counter to my purpose, for if 
this man perished for possessing a small piece of church land, 
what should be thought of him who, as bishop, unworthily pre- 
sides over an entire church and does not relinquish it? But now, 
after this digression, let me return to the topic. 


57. On the cathedral in Metz, cf. E. Lesne, Histoire de la propristé ecclésiastique 
en France 1 (1910) 89. See also the Vita sancti Arnulfi, c. 14, 347f. for an account 
of this theft. 


58. Cf. Matt 9.18-25. 
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Of Milesius the Martyr 


(38) I will also report what the Tripartite History? has to say 
about the blessed martyr, Milesius, and, so that my readers may 
think it more credible, I will use the very words of that History 
in my account. "Then also,” it says, “a bishop named Milesius 
won the crown of martyrdom. First, however, he was in the 
army in Persia, but afterwards he left the service and became 
eager to lead an apostolic life. For it is said that after he was 
consecrated as bishop in a Persian city he suffered many dif- 
ficulties. He was wounded and dragged about, but bore all his 
trialslikea man. When, however, he could not persuade anyone 
there to become a Christian, he was greatly displeased, cursed 
the city, and departed. Some time later, when the lords of that 
place had offended the king, an army came with 300 elephants 
and destroyed the city and turned it into a wasteland, fit only 
for farming. But the Bishop Milesius, carrying only a bag that 
contained a book of the holy Gospels, travelled to Jerusalem to 
pray, and then to Egypt to visit the monks who lived there. The 
Syrians are witnesses of this man's holiness and of the miracles 
that he performed, and have written his acts and life." Notice 
that he, who abandoned the title to the see that had been given 
him, not only did not incur the guilt of crime but, what is more, 
obtained the power of working miracles. 


Of Arnulf the Bishop of Metz 

(39) Indeed, as I peruse the expanse of history, as if looking 
curiously at the face of the heavens, blessed Arnulf,® the 
bishop of the Church of Metz, flashes upon the scene like a 
golden star. By the brightness of his example he drives away 
the darkness of our ignorance, adds insuperable strength to 
my assertions, and unties every knot of doubtin this argument. 
In fact, as I learned from the reliable account of my brethren 
who assuredly have read his history, he performed the duties 


59. Cassiodorus, Historia tripartita 3.2.35—38, 137f. 

60. Arnulf of Metz (614—629) was neither the father of Pepin nor the 
grandfather of Carloman. His history is reported by Paul the Deacon, Liber de 
episcopis Mettensibus 264. 
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of the office of duke in Lorraine, not far from Flanders. He 
was, moreover, the father of King Pepin and the grandfather 
of Carloman. Consumed with the ardor of the Holy Spirit, and 
putting aside his love for his wife and children, he exchanged 
the pomp of earthly splendor for the glorious poverty of 
Christ, and led the life of a hermit. It happened that he came 
to a river known as the Mosel and, wishing to cross, he arrived 
at the middle of the bridge where the rushing waters were 
deepest. There he threw away his ring and made this bargain 
with himself. If, he said, I again recover this ring from the 
swirling waters, I will then know that without a doubt I have 
been absolved from all my sins. Soon after this event he went 
into a hermitage where he lived for a while, dead to himself 
and to the world. 

(40) In the meantime, at the death of the bishop of the 
Church of Metz, divine providence disposed that blessed Ar- 
nulf be promoted to govern that see. Since in the hermitage he 
was not accustomed to eating meat, he continued to abstain 
from it also as bishop. Once a fish was brought to him as a gift. 
When the cook was cleaning and preparing it, he found a ring 
in its entrails; at once he happily brought it to his master. On 
seeing the ring, the bishop recognized it immediately and won- 
dered not so much at the brilliance of its shining metal, but at 
this—that by the grace of God he had won pardon for his sins. 
And what makes one wonder the more is that it is a two-day 
journey from the bridge where the ring was flung away to the 
place where the fish was presented to the venerable bishop. 
Then the man of God, in that he had been absolved from his 
Sins, was filled with still greater fear of God, and thought him- 
Self to be the more in God's debt the more he beheld the good- 
ness of heavenly mercy shown in his behalf. Therefore, after 
selecting a successor, he again repaired to the hermitage, and 
after giving up his pastoral duties, lived there until he died a 

appy death. By what he did, this famous man taught us what 
We also should do. 
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Of Farulfus the Bishop of Cisterna 

(41) Again, it was scarcely fifteen days ago that I witnessed 
the venerable man, Farulfus,® willingly give up the adminis- 
tration of his church. In his see in Cisterna, a city in Apulia, 
which he now resigned, he bound two iron hoops about his 
chest and stomach with which now for almost seven years he 
has punished himself. He almost never drinks wine and mor- 
tifies himself with frequent fasts. Such a man has exhorted me 
to renounce the episcopacy no less by his words than by his 
example. 


Of Hildulfus the Archbishop of Trier 

(42) The whole West, moreover, is aware of the holiness of 
Hildulfus, the archbishop of Trier,® and of the wonderful life 
that he led. As the history of his life attests, he begged the 
bishop of the city of Jacob Leuchae, now known as Toul, to 
provide him a place of solitude where he might properly live. 
First, however, he chose a successor and, after building a mon- 
astery, he walked the path of strict monastic discipline. In that 
life, the many miracles performed by him are clear evidence 
that in giving up his see this man of the Lord not only was not 
guilty of any fault, but offered to God a sacrifice acceptable to 


him. 


Of Deodatus, Also an Archbishop of Trier 


(43) What can I report of Deodatus,® a man of great sanctity 
who was also bishop of the same Church of Trier? As his au- 
thentic history relates, he obtained from Girbaldus, the holy 
bishop of Leucha, a place in a valley of the Vosges mountains 


61. Neither Farulfus nor the see of Cisterna in Apulia can be identified. 
There was a city of Cisterna in the province of Bari, but it had never been an 
episcopal see. 

62. Despite the vita of Hildulfus by Valcandus (BHL 3947-49), and the 
work of Anton Michel (ZKG 64 [1952/53] 225—59), grave doubt exists that 
Hildulfus was ever bishop of Trier. 

63. There is also much confusion in Valcandus (cf. n. 62 supra), over Deo- 
datus, who is called the bishop of Nevers, and who also appears ın the eleventh- 
century lists of bishops for Nevers. 
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where, renouncing the world, he lived a praiseworthy life, 
founded monasteries and, after long service in the militia of 
Christ, victoriously entered the select assembly of the blessed. 


Of Gondebertus the Archbishop of Sens 

(44) And what of Gondebertus, the celebrated archbishop 
of Sens? Clearly aflame with heavenly desire, he abandoned the 
church that had been entrusted to him, and in a place called 
Grandiavium he built the monastery of Sens, which took its 
name from the church he had left behind. I had intended not 
to exceed twenty in my list, but I cannot overlook that which is 
right before our eyes. 


Of Lambert the Bishop of Florence 

(45) And last of all, omitting still others, let us come to an 
example close to home. Lambert, of blessed memory, who be- 
fore your time presided as the third bishop of the Church of 
Florence, subjected himself to monastic discipline, turning his 
back on his pontifical office. Your exalted holiness is not un- 
aware that this man's splendid reputation is on everyone's lips, 
and that the sweet odor of his fame is there for all to observe. 


Of Nonnus the Bishop 

(46) The blessed martyr Nonnus,® who is also known as Hip- 
polytus, comes to mind and should not be overlooked. After 
winning more than 30,000 Saracens to faith in Christ by his 
most efficacious preaching, and after calling blessed Pelagia 
from a life of ill repute to the purity of the Church, and finally, 
after composing several volumes on sacred doctrine, he at last 
abandoned his bishopric. He left the area of Antioch where he 
originated and travelled to Rome. When blessed Aurea was 
martyred near the city of Ostia by being thrown into the sea 


64. See Richer, Gesta Senoniensis ecclesiae 1.1—3.257ff. 

65. On Lambert of Florence (1025-1032), see Gams, Senes episcoporum 747; 
Davidsohn, Geschichte 1.150. 

66. On Nonnus-Hippolytus, see De S. Hippolyto 2.11-12, AA SS August 
4.506, where Damian's account is found. Nonnus is the patron of Ostia, Da- 
mian's episcopal see; cf. Lucchesi, Vita no. 113. 
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with a stone tied about her neck, blessed Nonnus devotedly 
retrieved her holy remains and carefully buried them. Soon 
afterwards, the same persecutor, named Ulpius, ordered him 
to be drowned near the Tiber in a ditch filled with water and, 
after his triumphant martyrdom, his body was buried with 
Christian devotion in the city of Porto. At that spot, for the 
space of an hour, a voice was heard like that of children calling, 
“Thanks be to God." It is perfectly clear, therefore, that he who 
deserved such an ending to his life did not appear to have of- 
fended God because he deserted his diocese. 


Of the Bishop of Penna 
(47) In our own day, moreover, the bishop of Penna* freely 
gave up his pontifical title and with sincere devotion willingly 
entered the service of his successor. Indeed, his successor told 
me that he was so submissive and showed such obedience and 
humility that he seemed never to remember that he had been 
placed in authority over others. 


Of the Bishop of Cagli 

(48) Also in our own time, Liutulfus, the bishop of Cagli,9? 
divested himself of his episcopal dignity, handed over his 
church to his successor who is now in office, and thus, if his 
spirit does not weaken, won the opportunity of doing penance. 
Fortunate, indeed, is he who so arranges his life in these mortal 
days that he is able through repentance to deplore his sins. For- 
tunate, I say, is he who in time disposes of whatever might be 
standing in his way as an obstacle to truth. For whatever we 
have committed in this life must here be corrected through 
penance according to the measure of our sins, or, without 
doubt, it will be left to the retribution of punishment in the life 
to come. 


67. See Schwartz, Bistümer 238, who notes a bishop Bernard of Penna- 
Pescara, who resigned his see in 1055. 

68. On Liutulfus and the diocese of Cagli, see Schwartz, Bistümer 241; Luc- 
chesi, Vita no. 32. 
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Of the Lay Brother Who Was Beaten by St. Andrew and St. Gregory 


(49) In reference to what I have been saying, it is not out of 
place to insert here briefly what I heard from the reliable ac- 
count of my brethren. In the monastery known as Clivus 
Scauri, which St. Gregory built within the walls of Rome, a 
certain boy was presented as an oblate by his parents that he 
might henceforth serve God. Afterwards, when he grew up, he 
left the monastery and returned to the world and married. As 
a young man, by the judgment of God, he was suddenly af- 
flicted with a throat disease, and as the sickness grew in inten- 
sity, he was at the point of death. Finally the wicked fugitive 
asked to be carried to the monastery; there he accepted a pen- 
ance for his evil deeds and received the habit. While his wife 
and several others were standing at his bedside, he began to 
groan and cry aloud, and to scream at the top of his voice as 
if he were delirious. When they earnestly asked him why he 
was making such a commotion, he replied, “Don’t you see the 
blessed Andrew the apostle and St. Gregory together beating 
me with their sharp whips?” Moaning again and crying bitterly, 
he then breathed deeply and said, “They have now been beat- 
ing me because I left the monastery and took a wife.” Again, 
after much weeping and wailing, he quieted down and said, 
“Now they are afflicting me because, not only did I give noth- 
ing to poor beggars, especially the Scots, but what is worse, I 
often made fun of them.” Continuing to cry and lament, he 
admitted that he had borrowed six pennies from a poor widow 
and refused to return them. “And now I am receiving as many 
blows at the hand of these saints who are beating me as the 
woman took steps in coming to me asking for her money. And 
that you may know that I am not lying, the day after tomorrow 
I am going to die at noon.” 

(50) It was then Friday. While it was still dark the following 
Sunday morning—it was Palm Sunday—all marvelled as he 
quickly jumped out of bed, snatching his scapular and hair- 
shirt that were lying nearby, and rushed in a frenzy into the 


AB?" On which, see John the Deacon, Sancti Gregorii magni vita 1.6 (PL 75.65 
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church of St. Andrew. There, lying on the ground, he said to 
the brethren who were present, “Now that I have been flogged 
by the saints' blows, I leave my body as pure as when I came 
from the baptismal font." During the celebration of the Mass, 
just as the reading of the Passion of our Lord was completed, 
at the hour that he had predicted, he gave up his spirit to God. 
When the body was stripped for washing, as was the custom, 
they saw on his limbs such welts and cuts as if his body had 
been scourged with material whips. 


Of the Little Dog That Was Killed before the Couch of St. Gregory 

(51) But why should we wonder that the saints of God, who 
are to be judges of the world, should punish a man who has 
the use of reason, since sometimes, as we also learn, they vent 
their anger on a senseless animal? Now in that same monastery 
there is a grotto said to have been St. Gregory's. In it there is 
a spring where he used to drink that gushes clear cold water; 
so too there is a stone couch that can still be seen, where he 
used to rest in the summer time. Once a litlle pregnant dog 
entered the grotto by chance, either to drink because of the 
heat, or rather, perhaps, to give birth to her pups in that place. 
But she did not reach the water, for as soon as she came near 
the couch, she fell over dead. With what dread, therefore, 
should we consider God's judgments toward men when he visits 
such terrible punishments on animals that are without the use 
of reason. For if almighty God would not allow that innocent 
little dog to even touch the ordinary water in that holy place, 
what disgust must he feel when an evil person approaches the 
sacred altar to receive his Body and Blood? But when a wicked 
man provokes and irritates God with his foul deeds, divine pa- 
tience does not at once impose retribution, but holds him ac- 
countable for everlasting punishment. 


Of the Princes Pandulf and John Who Were Condemned to Hell 

(52) As I was in the process of composing this piece, Desi- 
derius, the abbot of the monks of Monte Cassino, arrived.” 
Since he is related to the blessed Daniel by reason of his name, 


70. On Damian’s meeting with Desiderius in Florence, January 1060, cf. 
JL 4426. 
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he is also?! like him in his statement of truth. And so he is the 
source of a story that, I am persuaded, should here be written 
down. He told me of a servant of God in the area around Na- 
ples, who lived alone in a rugged cave near the main road. 
While he was chanting his psalms one night, he opened the 
window of his cell to see what time it was, when he saw many 
black men, who looked like Ethiopians,” passing along the way, 
driving a long line of pack animals laden with hay. When out 
of curiosity he asked them who they were and for what purpose 
they were transporting this fodder, they answered, “We are evil 
spirits and we are getting this ready not as food for cattle, but 
rather as fuel to burn men. We are waiting here in the neigh- 
borhood for Prince Pandulf of Capua? who has just died, and 
for John, the commander of the troops in Naples, who is ill but 
still alive."7* At once the man of God quickly went to visit John 
and faithfully told him everything that he had seen and heard. 
At that time the Emperor Otto II had come to Calabria to fight 
against the Saracens.” When John heard these things, he said, 
"Now it is necessary for me as a vassal to meet with the emperor 
and to discuss with him the state of affairs in this region. But 
I swear that after the emperor's departure I shall leave the 
world and become a monk." 

(53) But to make sure that what this man had told him was 
true, he at once sent a messenger to the fortress of Capua 
where he found that Pandulf was already dead. But John, the 
commander of the troops, even before the emperor had ar- 
rived in his territory, lived for only fifteen more days. At his 
death, Mount Vesuvius, from which hell frequently breaks 
loose,” erupted in flames; so it was obviously proved that the 


71. See Dan 9.23, 10.11, 19, where Daniel is called a vir desideriorum. 

72. On black Ethiopians, see Isidore, Etymologies 14.5.14. Damian refers to 
Ethiopians also in Letter 109 (PL 144.1020). For a negative view of these peo- 
ple, cf. Zeph 2.12. 

73. Peter the Deacon uses this account in his revision of the Chronicle of 
ins Cassino, referring to Pandulf IV (d. 1049): Chronica monasterii Casinensis 
3271. 

74. On John, see K. and M. Uhlirz, Jahrbücher des deutschen Reiches unter 
Otto II. und Otto III, 1 (1954) 172. 

75. Cf. Uhlirz, Jahrbücher 1.174-83. 

76. Similarly, according to Isidore, Etymologies 14.8.14, Mt. Etna is the en- 
trance to hell. 
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hay that had been prepared by the demons was nothing else 
but fuel for the fierce fire that awaits evil and reprobate men, 
For whenever a wicked rich man dies in that region, fire is seen 
to erupt from that mountain; and such a mass of sulphurous 
resin suddenly flows from Vesuvius that it forms into a flood 
rushing down into the sea. Here, indeed, one can physically see 
what John in Revelations says of the wicked: "But their legacy 
will be the second death in the lake burning with fire and brim- 
stone."?? 

(54) In the same context, the prince of Salerno, the grand- 
father of prince Waimar,? who a few years ago was killed by 
the swords of his own men for his many acts of violence and 
oppression, when looking out one day and seeing black smoke 
and sulphurous flames escaping from far off Mount Vesuvius, 
at once concluded, "Surely some rich criminal is at the point 
of death and is about to go to hell." Oh the blindness of a 
wicked man and, what is more, how terrible the judgment of 
the creator in regard to our deeds! A few nights later, while 
securely sleeping with a whore, he died. As she later reported, 
not knowing what had happened, she stayed with him for some 
time, and then she repulsed him—not a man but a lifeless 
corpse. 

(55) Also, a certain priest from the area of Naples, wanting 
to learn more of this phenomenon, which he should not have 
done, decided with much daring and presumption to approach 
the place where this hellish pit was most active. Therefore he 
said Mass, and thus prepared and armed, he began his trip. 
But since this rash investigator came closer than others usually 
go, he was unable to turn back and was never seen again. 

(56) Another priest, too, left his sick mother in Benevento, 
and while accompanying his lord near the area of Naples, saw 
the escaping flames and heard the cry of someone in pain, 
which, without doubt, he recognized as the voice of his mother. 
He noted the hour and learned for sure that it was then that 


his mother had died. 


77. Rev 218. 
78. This is the grandfather of Waimar V, assassinated by his own men in 


1052; see Chronica monasterii Casinensis 2.82, 329. 
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Of the Twenty-Four Elders 

(57) But to return to the subject we have been discussing: It 
will suffice that we have listed two dozen bishops who decided 
to relinquish their administrations with burning love for God, 
so that, freed of earthly duties, they might depend more closely 
and familiarly on God. Truly, these venerable pontiffs, like the 
twenty-four elders, prostrate themselves before the one sitting 
on the throne, and worship the one who lives forever and ever, 
casting their crowns before the throne of the Lord.” They in- 
deed place their crowns before the Lord's throne as they put 
away the adornments proper to their dignity for his love. Like 
them also, they have golden vials full of incense made up of 
the prayers of the saints,® so that they might be able to offer 
God a sweeter and purer odor of prayer as they strive to set 
themselves apart from the affairs of this world. 

(58) Surely, unless I were avoiding the distaste of prolixity, 
I should also quite properly include Athanasius?! among these 
men. Under the Arian Emperor Constantius he deserted his 
church and betook himself to a solitary workshop belonging to 
a holy woman. There he hid for six years, unknown to all ex- 
cept to the woman who lived there. I could also add blessed 
Martin®? to their number, who in part gave up the rights of his 
episcopal office during most of the last fifteen years of his life, 
completely absenting himself from councils and synods so that 
he might live closer to God. 


Of the Holy Bishops Gaudiosus, Quodvultdeus, Sergius, and 
Three Others Who, on the Authority of Blessed Gregory, Deserted 
Their Churches 


(59) I might also add blessed Gaudiosus,*? who was given the 
charge of the church of Abitina,? a diocese in Africa. As the 
Vandals were invading Africa he, together with St. Quodvult- 


79. Cf. Rev 4.10. 

80. Cf. Rev 5.8. 

81. See Epistola Palladii episcopi Cappadociae 51 (PL 74.334C—335C). 

82. On Martin, see Sulpicius Severus, Vita sancti Martini 9.3 and 10.2, ed. 
J. Fontaine, SC 133 (1967) 270-74. 

83. See R. Aubert, "Gaudiosus ... ," DHGE 20 (1982) 47. 

84. Cf. A. Audollent, "Abitinae," DHGE 1 (1912) 129-31. 
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deus and other bishops, fled and founded a monastery in the 
city of Parthenope.® If he could flee to avoid the swords of the 
Vandals, how much more should 1 fly from the snares of eter- 
nal death? 

(60) Sergius the metropolitan of Damascus could also con- 
veniently be added here, since for the love of Christ he left his 
church and travelled as a pilgrim to Rome. Finding the basilica 

_ of blessed Boniface and Alexius? almost devoid of priestly ser- 
vice, he went to Benedict*? the bishop of the see of Rome and 
begged to be allowed to set up the monastic life in that church. 
Having lived in that place as a religious for many years, he 
there ended his days. 

(61) Blessed Gregory, moreover, as one can find in the his- 
tory contained in his register, allowed three bishops—one of 
the first see of Justinian, another of Rimini, and a third only 
because of a head ailment—to freely leave their sees, taking 
with them a necessary stipend from the churches they had de- 
serted. And he permitted them to appoint successors. Anyone 
who has read the letters to Anatolius the subdeacon of Con- 
stantinople, and to the bishops Marinianus and Etherius of 
Ravenna will not doubt this.*? 

(62) So now, if we join to the twenty-four bishops I mentioned 
above these three, who left their churches by permission of 
blessed Gregory; and moreover, if we add to all of them blessed 
Gaudiosus, Quodvultdeus, and Sergius the metropolitan of 
Damascus, we clearly find thirty bishops who renounced their 
sees for the love of God. Let the investigator of the past, the 
researcher into histories and annals, tell me whether any 
pontiff of the Apostolic See had ever objected to so many holy 
Fathers turning their backs on pastoral care. Who of them 


85. On which, see Victor of Vita, Historia persecutionis Africanae provinciae 


1.15.8. 

86. On Sergius, see Duchesne, Mélanges d'archéologie et d'histoire 10.225—50. 

87. On which, see B. Hamilton, "The Monastic Revival in Tenth-Century 
Rome," Studia monastica 4 (1962) 35—68. 

88. Benedict VII (974—983); see P. Delagu, Dizionario biografico degli italiani 
8 (1966) 346-50. 

89. See John the Deacon, Sancti Gregorii magni vita 4.39 (PL 75.201D- 
203D); Ryan, Sources 72f., no. 129. 
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ever reprehended one of these men through rescripts sent to 
him, or condemned him by synodal action? Let him speak, or 
since he is unable to find a thing to report, let him bite his 
impudent tongue and stop disparaging me with unjust de- 
tractions. 

(63) Did not the lesser Pope Benedict,? to whom we referred 
above, give up the administration of the Apostolic See and es- 
tablish Gregory, who was called Gratian, as his successor in the 
Roman Church??! Later, when the council? had debated these 
events with the emperor Henry present, since payment had in- 
tervened, he who accepted the money was deposed, and he who 
abdicated was not excommunicated. 

(64) As an example for imitation we can also bring forward 
St. Benedict, who like some great pontiff did not hesitate to 
abdicate the government committed to him. 

(65) Leo, the abbot of Nonantula, also comes to mind.? 
While he was still a cleric and, having satisfied his devotion, 
was returning from Jerusalem, he began his career possessed 
of nothing else but a donkey. With it he wandered about every 
day in the woodlands and fields, gathering material that would 
serve the brethren to wipe themselves after they had taken care 
of the needs of nature.” Having performed manual tasks of 
this kind that were to his glory while practicing saying the psal- 
ter, he at length was promoted as a holy priest to offering the 
sacred mysteries to God with many tears. Later, however, when 
he was compelled to accept the government of the monastery, 
he stated that he was frequently unhappy. "Jesus, I beg you," 
he said, “I grasp your feet and, now miserable and blind, I turn 


90. Most reports of Benedict IX speak, as Damian does, of a voluntary 
retirement; see Herrmann, "Tusculanerpapsttum" 151-55. 

91. On the problem of the deposition of Gregory VI, see F. J. Schmale, 
"Die 'Absetzung' Gregors VI. in Sutri und die synodale Tradition," Annuarium 
historiae conciliorum 11 (1979) 55—103, esp. 92 nn. 134-35. 

92. On the synods of Sutri and Rome, see Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire 4.981— 
94. 

93. The problem of the identity of Leo of Nonantula and of other person- 
alities here referred to is fully discussed in Reindel, Briefe 2 (1988) 364—65 nn. 
92, 94. 

94. See also Letter 50 n. 69, where the same word, anitergium, is used; cf. 

also DuCange 1.256. 
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the mills of the world." Scarcely two years had passed when he 
restored his pastoral staff to the hands of Otto who was then 
ruling the empire. Then while staying at St. Boniface in Rome, 
he kept busy for the rest of his days with nothing but what 
would win him a reward in eternal life. Afterwards, a blind 
man came to his tomb and, as is claimed, his sight was restored. 
(66) While there has been no lack of bishops—and it may be 
observed that I went to examples of abbots, which are less apt— 
so that I do not introduce a new classification, I mention Leo 
the archbishop of Ravenna, who when afflicted with paralysis 
of the mouth, gave up his see, and thus lived on in private life 
for almost four years. While Otto the Third was happily reign- 
ing, Frederick® became his successor and gave him ample 
goods of the Church whereby he might support himself. 


Conclusion of the Foregoing Discussion 


(67) Supported by the authority of these and other Fathers, 
I irrevocably return my episcopal office and the monasteries 
into your holy hands, and I renounce all right whereby I might 
in the future reopen the issue and reclaim them. And since I 
am not worthy to remain in ecclesiastical office because of my 
innumerable sins, may divine mercy grant through your holy 
prayers, venerable father, that I may persist in lamenting and 
penance for as long as I may yet live. For I confess that I came 
to this honor as a criminaland as a sinful person, and not with- 
out blame; and I have lived reprehensibly in this office. There- 
fore it seems right to me that you should of your own volition 
depose me, rather than have me undergo the sentence of de- 
position and eternal damnation before the tribunal of the tre- 
mendous judge in the sight of angels and men. 

(68) But let this now suffice: May almighty God, who by the 
counsel of his inscrutable providence has deposed me from any 
ambition to govern and has raised you to the heights of eccle- 
siastical office, inspire you to issue me such commands by your 
holy letters that will conform to my pleading and desire. 


95. On Archbishop Frederick of Ravenna, see Schwartz, Bistümer 154. 


LETTER 73 


Peter Damian to Albert, bishop of Velletri or administrator of Ostia. He 
strongly warns his colleague against involvement in worldly affairs; that 
the tithes and alms of the people should be fairly divided, so that all the 
clergy receive their share, and Damian not be given a greater portion; 
that bread and wine be equally distributed among the poor of the church 
to which they belong; and that tainted money not be accepted, even un- 
der the guise of using it for charitable purposes. 
(Lent 1060)! 


zag BESEECH YOU as an experienced man, venerable brother 
NIS Albert? and with the authority of paternal vigor I com- 

A» i mand you not to be so preoccupied with temporal af- 
fairs that you will not sufficiently watch over the souls that have 
been committed to us. To us, I say, have these souls been com- 
mitted, because as they were given by God to me, so have I 
entrusted them to you, and thus both of us must undoubtedly 
give an account to God alone. You should therefore strive, my 
brother, to lead a religious life and safeguard your reputation. 
If you live a holy life, it will be to your honor and to mine; and, 
indeed, not only to us, but also to those entrusted to us. For if 
your name should suffer from an evil reputation, God forbid, 
it will also redound to my dishonor; and like a cancerous ex- 
ample, it will spread to those whom we are obligated to mold 
in virtue. Hence, after Peter had first remarked, "Let your be- 
havior be such that even pagans can recognize it as good, so 
that even if they malign you as criminals now, they will then 
come to see for themselves that you live good lives, and they 
will give glory to God on the day when he comes to hold as- 


1. The dating follows Lucchesi, Vita nos. 60, 148. 

2. In the circumstances to which Damian refers, the addressee can be only 
the bishop of Ostia or Velletri; see Lucchesi, Vila nos. 60, 133, and 148; see 
also Schwartz, Bistümer 276. 
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size."* He added a little further on, "With modesty and respect, 
keep your conscience clear so that, when you are abused, those 
who malign your Christian conduct may be put to shame."* 
And Paul also wrote this to Timothy: "A bishop must have a 
good reputation with the non-Christian public, so that he may 
not be exposed to scandal and get caught in the devil's snare."5 

(2) You should, moreover, dear brother, earnestly be on your 
guard and diligently see to it that when you allot tithes or any 
other offerings of the faithful among the churches, you pre- 
sume not to lessen the amount to be given to my fellow priests, 
so that out of fidelity to me, as it were, you might increase the 
amount that should be mine. God forbid that anything that 
belongs to someone else should benefit me, and that what is 
made sacred by the intention of the donors should become sac- 
rilegious as it is handled by priests. For as the Apostle says, "I 
have everything—far more than everything,"5 and I do not 
wish by my authority or by cunning to deprive my brothers of 
that which God has given for our common use. It is my duty 
to them to be an example of Christ's simplicity and humility, 
and I must evidently appear to bear the mark of Christ's pov- 
erty in their sight. Let it not be said of me that I have used their 
poverty for my own benefit, so that with the same Apostle in 
good conscience I may humbly boast in their presence, "I have 
learned," he said, "to find resources in myself whatever my cir- 
cumstances. I know what it is to be brought low, and I know 
what it is to have plenty. I have been very thoroughly initiated 
into the human lot with all its ups and downs—fullness and 
hunger, plenty and want. I have strength for anything through 
him who gives me power."? 

(3) I wish, moreover, that in those churches of the diocese in 
which bread is offered on more solemn feasts, and if there be 
other occasions when food and drink are given, that these be 


3. 1 Pet 2.12. 4. 1 Pet 3.16. 

5. 1 Tim 3.7. For the introduction of the word "bishop" into the text, see 
Beuron 25 (1975—1982) 497, with reference to Gregory I, In librum primum re- 

m 5.27.4906. 

6. Phil 4.18. For this variant from the Vulgate, see Beuron 24.2 (1966) 252. 

7. Phil 4.11-13. 
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distributed to the poor. In gathering these things to be given 
to other poor persons, we should not offer people who judge 
us to be avaricious in stuffing our own pockets an opportunity 
for detraction. For certainly it is proper that Christ's poor re- 
ceive help particularly from the congregation of that church 
to which they belong. 

(4) Be careful also that as some, I will not say shepherds, but 
workers, are accustomed to do, you do not accuse any one of 
the priests of wrongdoing under the guise of making money 
so that, after suspending him from office, you restore him to 
the privileges of his rank for the sake of your own profit. For 
it was Gehazi, you will remember, who deserved to become a 
leper because he changed his mind out of love for money.* He 
who derives a profit from restoring an office will not be able to 
avoid the oral barb that Peter hurled at Simon.? 

(5) Anyone who grants the dignity of the priestly office for 
a price will be forced to endure the itching leprosy of simony.'? 
And in general, I will provide you with this rule of thumb: 
Whenever you are aware that any money or profit is unjustly 
or reprehensibly acquired, I forbid with the authority of al- 
mighty God that this filthy gain ever accrue to my account, that 
it ever redound to my financial profit. While not fearing to sin 
because we are compassionately concerned in feeding the poor. 
we should not cruelly offend God under the guise of mercy; 
and it should not happen that our offenses are increased from 
that by which they might be destroyed, as we pretend to offer 
as a work of mercy something that is detestable; nor that what 
appears to be unleavened bread is actually leavened. 

(6) Now, as you go from place to place, as ‘ou travel anv- 
where, or indeed when you are doing anvthing that must be 
done, let some verses from Scripture be alwavs on vour lips 
and, as a mortar grinding the psalms like aromatic spices, mav 
they give forth a fragrant sweetness. Let vour lips grow pale 
with fasting, and may your tongue, not in words but bv rational 


8. Cf. 2 Kgs 5.27. 9. Cf. Acts 8.20. 

10. Beginning with this sentence, the letter breaks oft in MS Ca. It contin- 
ues to the end only in MS Vat. Chigi A. V 145, fol. 4-5. This conclusion, 
therefore, was unknown to C. Gaetani, the first editor. 
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intention, display your inner gravity and mortification. Let 
your scant interest in your attire reflect the humility of Christ. 
And that I may bring all this to an end in a few words, let me 
apply to brother Albert what the Apostle said to Titus: "In your 
teaching, you must show integrity and high principle, and use 
wholesome speech that will shame any opponent when he can- 
not find a word to say to our discredit."!! 

(7) May almighty God, dear brother, lead you along the path 
of such a holy life and, after you have carried out the duties of 
your stewardship, may he associate you in the pleasures of the 
heavenly kingdom with those who have served him well. 


11. Titus 2.7-8. 


LETTER 74 


Peter Damian to Bishop V( ) on the question of alienation of Church 
property. The goods of the Church were given by penitents to relieve the 
burden of their guilt. He who in any way disposes of these properties 
must himself assume the guilt. Widows, orphans, pilgrims, and the poor 
depend on the charity of the Church. He who deprives the needy of 
sustenance, causing them to die of hunger, is to be charged with multiple 
homicide. 


(Lent 1060)! 


ExO THE MOST reverend bishop, Sir V( — )? the monk 
Peter the sinner sends greetings. 

= (2) I would have you know, venerable brother, that 
word has got about, far and wide, charging that you have alien- 
ated property belonging to your diocese, and lately this noto- 
riety has caused me to suffer great sadness. Have you forgotten 
that only about five years ago,’ Victor, the bishop of the Ap- 
ostolic See, in plenary council held in Florence, at which the 
emperor Henry* was also present, forbade such a thing under 
pain of excommunication? Are you unaware that lands are 
given to the Church so that the poor may be supported from 
their income, that the needy may be fed, and that from them 
assistance be provided for widows and orphans? From the very 
beginning, when the Church was still a young institution, the 
custom took root that those who came to the faith would dis- 


1. For the above date, see infra n. 3. 

2. At the time of this letter, both Gubbio and Assisi had a bishop named 
Ugo; cf. Lucchesi, Vita no. 62. Nine years later in Letter 157 to bishop Mai- 
nardus of Gubbio, Damian was still concerned with the expropriation of 
Church property, indicating, perhaps, that the present letter was addressed to 
Ugo of Gubbio. 

3. This statement helps to date the present letter, since the Council of Flor- 
ence took place in 1055; cf. Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire 4.2.1117; Ryan, Sources 
73 no. 130. 

4. On the presence of Henry III, cf. Steindor(T, Heinrich HI. 1.305ff. 
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ose of their possessions and would place the price they i 
received for them at the feet of the apostles.’ And so bis oy 
in their Acts, “All who had property in land or houses. * he 
said, "sold it, brought the proceeds of the sale, and laid t 
money at the feet of the apostles."5 As time passed, ho' 
it seemed proper to the leaders of the Church that these 
sessions Should instead be handed over to the churches.’ F pom 
them, therefore, the Church was able to su pport not only jee 
ics who functioned in their sacred offices, but could also g!Y 
relief to various needy folk and to those who suffered in pov 
eny ; how 

(3) Carefully consider, therefore, venerable brothel 7. 
many murders on the day of judgment will be charged to him 
who now deprives this great number of widows, orphans, an 
various poor people of their livelihood. What will be the state 
of his conscience when he comes before the tribunal of him who 
has a special love for the poor, before him who declared that 
he is fed when one feeds the poor, that he is hungry when U e 
poor are hungry; when he comes before the tribunal of him 
who stated that taking food from the poor is the same as taking 
it from him?* If he is to be damned who kills only one man 
with his sword, what will be the sentence pronounced against 
one who, by wasting the goodsofthe Church, kills many people 
by the sword of hunger and want? The voice of God already 
spoke of such as these, when he said to every evil vendor, "Your 
brother's bloodis crying out to me from the ground."? And the 
former, indeed, slew his brother out of envy, because his sac- 
rifice, disapproved by God, was not accepted. These latter 
often do something similar out of greed for money, "which is 
the service of idols."! 

(4) But because I bring action against you and reprimand 


veven 


- 


5. See Ryan, Sources 73 no. 131, citing Burchard, Decretorum libri 3.2 (PL 
140.673f.) in dependence on Pseudo-Isidore (Hinschius 144). See Fuhrmann, 
Falschungen gg n. 120, 184, 369ff., and 884f. 

6. Acts 4.3435. P 

7. See Ryan, Sources no. 132, citing Burchard, Decretorum libri 3.3 (PL 
140.674B); JK 87. 

8. Cf. Matt 25.35. g. Gen 4.10. 

10. Eph 5.5. 
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you in these matters with the severity that they deserve, you 
have replied that it was only something small that was given 
away, and that it was not done in the manner brought to me by 
popular report. To which I have this to say: At times a liquid 
flows out drop by drop, but at length the vessel is totally empty; 
also a full storeroom, from which a little is taken every day, will 
finally be found bare. So the very thing that you call small and 
very minor will not escape the attention of him who judges all 
things. Listen to what Jeremiah had to say: "The word of the 
Lord came to me: ‘Hanamel, son of your uncle Shallum, is com- 
ing to see you and will say, Buy my field at Anathoth; you have 
the right, as next of kin, to buy it.’”"! And a little further on 
he added, "I knew that this was the Lord's message; so I bought 
the field at Anathoth from Hanamel, the son of my uncle, and 
weighed out the price, seven staters and ten pieces of silver." '? 
Notice how meager, how small this field appeared to be, that 
it could be bought for only ten pieces of silver and seven staters, 
and still the prophet reported that the Lord had spoken to him 
over this matter. For this small piece of land was of such value 
to Jeremiah that he would say, "I signed and sealed the deed 
and had it witnessed; then I weighed out the money on the 
scales, and I took the deed of purchase that had been sealed, 
with the agreements, signatures, and seals on the outside," 
and much more that I will not cite, so that it does not become 
tedious for the readers. 

(5) Since, therefore, such a small piece of property was 
bought by the prophet with so much attention, and was even 
prescribed by the word of God, with what fear should we ap- 
proach the sale of any possessions belonging to the Church, by 
which Christ himself in his poor must be supported? But why 
do I speak of selling,'* when not only those properties that are 
rented by the contract of emphyteusis, or let by mortgage, or 
granted by a longterm lease, but also those that laymen receive 
under the simple term of benefice, can never be recalled or 


11. Jer 32.6-7. 12, Jer 32.8-9. 

13. Jer 32.10-11. 

14. See Ryan, Sources 73 no. 133; C. Boyd, Tithes and Parishes in Medieval 
Italy (Ithaca, 1952) 105f. 
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re"tored to the churches?!* Thu., indeed, the hand of plun- 
derer are be meared with the glue of diabolic tenacity. In 
whatever way they may have received them, they ne er agree 
to return their property to the churches; they not only hold on 
to them with a qua i-proprictary right while they are alive, but 
they also pass them on to their descendants to be held by them 
far into the futurc. Laymen beg you for ecclesia tical property, 
they make themselves obnoxious, they persist in their urging. 
And they do this not according to the stipulations of a charter, 
but only, perhaps, under the guise of a benefice that, indeed, 
is just as if they had been written on bronze tablets witha tylus 
of hardencd steel. And so they come to you, using the word 
of Ahab, the king of Samaria: “Let me have your vineyard for 
a garden, for it is close to my palace."!? But you should answer 
at once, as did Naboth, the Israelite, "The Lord forbid that I 
should let you have land that has always been in my family."!* 

(6) Moreover, you are not unaware that when we accept land 
from penitents, we remit an amount of their penance in pro- 
portion to their gift, as it is written, "A rich man's wealth i. hi. 
releasc."!* Think about this, therefore, and give it proper. on- 
sideration: just as he who gives lands to churches de cei edly 
has the amount of his penance lightened, so he who dispo c. 
of such lands is required to carry the like amount of penance. 
For if the donor is absolved, it follows that the predator vill be 
bound by his obligation. He will be held responsible for so 
much of the debt as the former had still to pay. And so, whoever 
wastes Church property will have all this evil on his own head. 
For on God's fearful day of judgment, the saints, whose honor 
is lessened by the poverty of clerics, will be angered; the poor, 
widows, orphans, and pilgrims will cry out that they were put 
to the sword. And thus, he who perhaps never shed blood will 
be guilty of multiple homicide. 

(7) There are also those who hand over parish churches to 
laymen; these sin more gravely in that they are guilty of com- 


15. In general, see Pierucci, "San Pier Damiano" 303. 
16. 1 Kgs 21.2. 17. 1 Kgs 21.3. 
18. Prov 13.8. 
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mittin acrile e becau e they profane sacred places; while ap- 
pearin t rant favor to the people, they instead hand them 
a deadl p i on to drink, For what is converting tithes to scc- 
ular u c, if not expo ing people to lethal poison whereby they 
will peri h2'? To this we may add that members of a parish are 
given good rea on to withhold obedience to their parish churches 
by not paying them their legal tithes, which are truly the prin- 
cipal income of a bishop, and by so doing deprive the churches 
of their right , turn what is given into spiritual disaster for the 
beneficiary, and cause the people to fall away from the practice 
of Christianit 3 

(8) My dear brother, have nothing to do with such sacrile- 
giou grant , and always use great care and foresight in avoid- 
ing these abominable and profane contracts. Always apply such 
watchful attention to supervising, first of all, the souls en- 
tru ted to you, and then also the property of the Church, so 
that after you have finished the course of your stewardship, you 
will not be called, God forbid, the despoiler of the Church, but 
will be known far and wide as its guardian and shepherd. 

(9) I would hope, my brother, that this reprimand does not 
appear harsh to you. For since you are aware that it was by my 
doing that you were promoted to the episcopate, it is only 
proper that as you had me as your patron, you should also at 
times bear with me as one who rebukes you. Indeed, the Lord 
himself first placed Peter in command of the universal Church, 
and then struck him down with serious censure. For after say- 
ing to him, "I will give you the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
and whatever you bind or loose on earth will be bound and 
loosed in heaven,"?' he shortly afterward reprimanded him se- 
verely when he said, "Away with you, Satan; you are a stumbling 
block to me. You think as men think, not as God thinks."?? By 


19. See Ryan, Sources 74f. no. 134, citing Capitulare Ravennas (898) c. 10, 
ed. A. Boretius and V. Krause, MGH Capit. 2 (1897) 110. 

20. See Ryan, Sources 75 no. 135, citing Kurtscheid, Historia iuris canonici 
286ff., who discusses the bannus parochialis, which intimately bound the people 
to the parish church. 

21. Matt 16.19. 22. Matt 16.23. 
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this, to be sure, he provided us an example, that those whom 
we raise to the highest honors, we should always restrain by the 
rule of discipline. And so that such men, flattered by their pres- 
tige, not immortalize themselves as proud tyrants, their mas- 
ters should hold them in check with goading supervision. 


LETTER 75 


Peter Damian to the archdeacon Hildebrand. A lament over the latter's 
silence and his apparent lack of interest in one who would be his friend, 
this letter is in sharp contrast with Letter 160, which one may doubt was 
ever sent to the archdeacon. Of special interest is the autobiographical 
note, revealing self-consciously his own satisfaction with the high quality 
of his writing. Noteworthy also is Damian's regard for the authority of 
the tough little man who would later, as Gregory VII, disturb the status 
quo existing between the sacerdotium and imperium. 
(1060)! 


s 


330 SIR HILDEBRAND, the archdeacon,? the monk Peter 
the sinner sends his allegiance. 

x (2) I marvel, venerable brother, that your holy dis- 
position can find no opportunity to be less severe with me, that 
especially when I am absent, you do not send me even a single 
word or ever speak of me, a thing that would seem to involve 
the obligation of charity. But whenever a message is sent to 
me, or when in your presence I, perhaps, have something to 
say, my name, for all its insignificance, is hooted at, my repu- 
tation is spat upon, my lightheartedness is ridiculed, and such 
things are said about me as to cause my enemies to take me as 
a joke and to evoke sad embarrassment. 

(3) Certainly, after I came under obligation to the Roman 
Church,‘ I willingly strove always to obey both God and Peter 
and to submit to whatever you had planned or undertaken. 
And in all your struggles and victories I have acted not just like 


1. The dating follows Lucchesi, Vita nos. 122 and 148. 

2. On Hildebrand and his appointment as archdeacon, see Letter 72 n. 53. 

3. Lucchesi, Vita no. 122 conjectures that Damian's lament may well relate 
to his Letter 57 and Letter 72, in which he begs to be relieved of his episcopal 
duties. See also Lucchesi, Vita no. 148. 

4. On Damian's appointment as cardinal and his other episcopal duties, 
see Letter 57 n. 7. 
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some comrade or footsoldier, but have thrown myself into the 
enterprise like some thunderbolt. In what conflict were you 
ever involved in which I did not at once become both prose- 
cutor and judge? In every instance I followed no other ca- 
nonical authority but the decision of your will, and your will 
alone was for me the authority of the canons. Nor did I ever 
reach a conclusion that seemed correct to me, but only one that 
was approved by you. If you should like to know, moreover, 
just how highly I regard you, inquire of the abbot of Cluny,’ 
with whom you are well acquainted. For one day when your 
name came up in conversation, he said, "He is not aware that 
you esteem his friendship so highly, for if he were, he would 
be more than ready to show great affection for you." 

(4) But why do I go on with this letter, since I have no hope 
that you will ever read it? Certainly, there is no one alive to 
whom I would rather write, if only you would condescend to 
read it. But since there is little chance of that, notice how care- 
ful and polished is my style, how flowery my eloquence, how 
glittering and elegant is my diction. But whether you take note 
of it or not, by this letter I return to you the diocese you have 
given me,5 and cut off every right and all authority that came 


to me in its regard. 


5. The possibility of Hildebrand's meeting with Abbot Hugh of Cluny was 
likely in 1055 in Florence, and in 1058 in Rome or in Florence; see Lucchesi, 


Vita nos. 101, 117, 118, 123. 
6. Lucchesi, Vita 151, is certain that Damian here refers to Ostia; but see 


Letter 57 and Letter 72. 
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Peter Damian to Dominic Loricatus and to his brothers in the hermitage 
of Suavicinum. He exhorts his brethren to bear external difficulties with 
patience, following the advice of sacred Scripture and the example of the 
saints. They should rather be ill at case when all goes physically well with 
them, rejoicing at the loss of temporal goods and fearful when they re- 
ceive a gift. The latter point he illustrates by an example from his recent 
experience in Milan, when a local abbot offered him the gift of a silver 
vase. Assured that the gift was only an expression of friendship, and not 
a bribe, Damian eventually accepted it for one of his monasteries, not yet 
fully equipped. Later, however, his conscience continued to trouble him, 
and he returned the vase. By this experience he advised that among 
monks the expression of friendship should be free of gift-giving. 
(First half of 1060)! 


0 SIR DOMINIC? and to the other brothers living in the 
hermitage near Mount Suavicinum,’ the monk Peter 
jj the sinner sends his highest allegiance in the Lord. 
(2) You have written to me, my dear brothers, that such ill 
will from evil and violent men has overwhelmed you that unless 
I come at once to your aid, you will abandon this monastery 
and build another that will be free of this plundering and other 
trouble. I must say that when I heard this report, I was greatly 
disturbed, and your timidity saddened me more than these 
hostile attacks. For since you are obviously diligent in reading 
the word of God, I marvel that you are still unaware that pa- 
tience is the queen of virtues, and all the books of Scripture 
are in accord with this. “For,” as the Apostle says, "all the Scrip- 
tures were written for our instruction."* But how do they serve 
as instruction for us? Were they written that we might know 


1. The dating follows Lucchesi, Vita nos. 142 and 144. 

2, On Dominic, see his short vita in Letter 109. He died on 14 October 1060. 
3. For Suavicinum, see Letter 50 n. 30 and Letter 109. 

4. Rom 15.4. 
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how to lay syllogistic snares, to adorn our thundering and care- 
fully constructed words with a variety of rhetorical flourishes, 
to set them to sweet and harmonious music played on the or- 
gan, or, as they say, to acquaint ourselves with the mathema- 
tician's measuring rod to indicate the constellations of the 
stars? For such investigations we were surely not instructed in 
sacred Scripture, but rather that through them we might be- 
come models of patience. And so the Apostle quickly added, 
"That through patience and the encouragement of Scripture 
we may maintain our hope."5 

(3) The same Scriptures, moreover, while instructing us in 
the practice of patience, also sustain us with consoling hope. 
For as they tell how God's chosen ones must undergo great 
suffering and hardship, they show also what reward they shall 
receive because of them. The physician, indeed, applies leeches® 
to the swollen parts of the sick man's body and allows them to 
suck the poison from the internal organs, along with the blood; 
but the doctor and the leech act with differing purpose. The 
latter has no other objective but to drink blood; the former 
intends the sick man to recover. The leech sucks until it is full, 
and then dies; but as the sick man is bled he becomes well 
again. The former is satisfied and is happy to die; but as the 
sick man endures the leech's wound, he regains his health. 

(4) Why should we wonder, then, that almighty God, who is 
the physician of souls, controls us in such hidden ways that 
from wounds inflicted by others he prepares medication for 
us? In so doing, as we suffer from a wound inflicted by the 
enemy, he provides us with a most powerful antidote for our 
well-being from it. The thirus? belongs to the genus snake, and 
from its blood we procure a remedy for snake bite, which cures 
deadly infection in those who have been poisoned. 

(5) If, therefore, men know how to resist poison with poison, 
how much more marvellously can God provide for our welfare 
by using the calamities caused by others? What else do we read 
in the lives of the saints, but how they had to undergo suffering 


5. Rom 15.4. 
6. On phlebotomy in general, see Zimmermann, Ordensleben 180-83. 
7. Cf. Isidore, Etymologies 4.9.8; DuCange 8.101. 
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and attack from the disturbances of wicked men? Our re- 
deemer also was unable to enter his heavenly kingdom with the 
servile body he had taken from the inviolate Virgin, until he 
had undergone all the torments of derision and suffering of 
which Scripture speaks. What is novel about sinful man losing 
all his external possessions, when he who could never sin bore 
the suffering of the cross in his own body?! According to the 
Apostle, “You have not yet resisted to the point of shedding 
your blood."? Would that this at least could be said of you, us- 
ing the words he spoke of those who suffered patiently: “You 
cheerfully accepted the seizure of your possessions."? And 
hence another apostle said, "My brothers, count yourselves su- 
premely happy whenever you have to face trials of many 
kinds."! 

(6) Now there are two things by which, if we pay close atten- 
tion to them, we will easily overcome arrogant violation of every 
description and vexatious injustices, namely, precept and ex- 

, ample. For holy Scripture exhorts us to patience, and all the 
saints bore with patience whatever could be done to them by 
the raging members of the devil. That we are aided by divine 
admonition and by the example of those who went before us, 
and are rescued from the depths of trouble inflicted on us, is 
indicated by the prophet Jeremiah when he was hoisted from 
the pit. As Scripture relates,? they threw him into a pit in 
which there was no water, but only mud. Afterwards, so that 
he could be lifted from the pit, a rope and cast-off clothes were 
let down to him. What is the significance of the ropes if not the 
precepts of the Lord? These commands, since they both con- 
vict us and liberate us when we do evil, bind us, as it were, and 
lead us on; they confine us and lift us up. But that we should 
not fall when we are lifted up by the ropes that bind us, old 
clothes are let down to us at the same time. So that God's com- 
mands do not terrify us, the example of the ancient Fathers 
strengthens us, sothat by comparing ourselves to them, we may 


8. C£. 1 Pet 2.22-24. 9. Heb 12.4. 
10. Heb 10.34. 11. Jas 1.2. 
12. Cf. Jer 38.6—13. 
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dare to think it possible to do what, because of our weakness, 
we would fear to undertake. 

(7) If, therefore, we would hurry to be lifted from the depths 
of this troubled life, we should wrap these ropes about us, that 
is, we should be bound by the precepts of the Lord. Old clothes 
are also handy, so that the ropes may bind less painfully; that 
is, we should be encouraged by the example of those who pre- 
ceded us, so that these precise laws, as they lift us up, will not 
injure us who are weak and fearful. The Apostle Paul, as it- 
were, added the use of old clothes when he adapted the ex- 
ample of the ancients to his spiritual precepts to encourage his 
disciples, when he said, "Holy men had to face jeers and flog- 
ging, even fetters and prison bars. They were stoned, they were 
sawn in two, they were tempted, they were put to the sword.” 
And a little further on, he said, "since we are surrounded by 
this cloud of witnesses, we must throw off every encumbrance, 
every sin that encompasses us, and run with resolution the race 
we have entered."!* And again, "Remember your leaders, those 
who first spoke God's message to you; and reflecting upon the 
outcome of their life and work, follow the example of their 
faith."5 First of all, as he spoke of spiritual guidelines, he pro- 
vided them, as it were, with ropes. But then, calling to mind 
the lives of our ancestors, he used them like old clothes. Truly, 
the servant of God must be fearful when he receives something 
of temporal value, and must rejoice when he loses it. For he 
who proposes to scale the heights of heaven undoubtedly 
climbs more easily when he is devoid of everything than when 
he is encumbered. 

(8) Now let me tell you what recently happened to me. I had 
gone to Milan, serving as a legate for the lord Pope Nicholas.!é 
While I was there, the abbot of the monastery of St. Sim- 
plicianus" sent me a silver vase as a gift. After one quick look 
at what had been given me, my first reaction was to refuse it 
and to inquire diplomatically why he was presenting me with 


13. Heb 11.36-37. 14. Heb 12.1. 

15. Heb 13.7. 16. See Letter 65 n. 9. 

17. On this Milanese monastery, see Cottineau, Répertoire topo-bibliogra- 
phique des abbayes et prieurés 2.1.1851. 
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this gift; for I suspected that perhaps he had some business to 
conduct with me, and to prepare the way, he would engage in 
a bit of bribery. Now it is customary for us who act as ministers 
of the Apostolic See to accept absolutely nothing from those 
whose affairs are still in process; but from those whose business 
has been completely cleared, it is customary not to refuse if 
they wish to make an offering. This rule does not apply to all 
of us, but only to those who would somewhat better guard 
against avarice. 

(9) To make a long story short, we met for an open discus- 
sion, I asked why the gift had been offered, and I inquired 
whether he had any action before the Apostolic See. It was 
found that he had discharged all his business, and was free of 
all restraint, so that he could truly say, "I am content where I 
am, among my own people."!? I asked him further whether he 
was perhaps aware of any financial deals that had taken place 
as he was advanced to ecclesiastical orders, or when he accepted 
the office of abbot. After he had denied that anything like that 
had taken place and had stated that his offer had been made 
for no such reasons, but only that he might facilitate our 
friendship, I replied that he should take back what was his, that 
he should not pay for my friendship as people in the world do, 
but that he could have it freely, as is proper among fellow 
monks. 

(10) As all this was taking place, and I tell you this confiden- 
tially, I was of such a mind that if, after careful inquiry, I found 
that everything in the case was straightforward and he still in- 
sisted on giving me this gift, his urging would in no way offend 
me. It was my intention that force be used on me, and that I 
be compelled to agree unwillingly. When he absolutely refused 
to take back what once he had given, and would listen to noth- 
ing I had to say, now that I was sure and felt more bold in the 
matter, I pressed him still harder to take back what he had 
offered. 

(11) In the meantime, a day went by. When during the night 
I was engaged in prayer, reciting the psalms for the office, my 


18. 2 Kgs 4.13. 
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conscience began to torment me most sharply, demanding, as 
it were, an account from me: "If, as it secms, he is a good man, 
why do you wish to take money from an innocent man, since 
there are no grounds for you to expect him to help you. More- 
over, if he has business at the curia, it is improper for you to 
put a price on your verbal intervention regarding this holy 
brother, which, as something that is in the service of either side, 
should be rendered freely to his benefit as well as yours." And 
as he persisted in pushing his point against me, and as I was 
unable to endure the clash of my disturbing thoughts, with 
darkness disappearing, I quickly went to him the next morning 
and revealed to him my wounded and troubled conscience. 

(12) While both of us argued our positions, he asserting that 
he would not take back what he had given, and I stating that 
I would not keep it, I finally put an end to our friendly en- 
counter in this way: "I have two new monasteries,” I said, “one, 
with the help of God, already completed, while the other still 
awaits consecration by the bishop.!? If you like, you can help 
in furnishing these sacred places. Send either one, your gift as 
a token of your esteem, and it will be to your spiritual benefit." 
By this means I justified my shameful cupidity and cleverly ac- 
cepted the gift by acting as if I had not taken it. 

(13) But later, upon returning to the hermitage, I indeed 
promptly went to my cell, but could hardly bring myself to en- 
ter it. I was just not myself, and by my own fault, so to speak, 
I found it most difficult to pull myself together. Among other 
things, I was so confused by the cloud that hung over me be- 
cause of this gift, which, like a mass of worms, never ceased 
gnawing at my innards, that in all conscience I would have pre- 
ferred to be struck down with leprosy than bear the wound 
inflicted by this present. On the one hand, moreover, I consid- 
ered the great generosity of this brother who, while owing me 
nothing, still offered me this gift and, on the other, my avarice, 
which accepted it while doing nothing to deserve it. 

(14) I was disgusted that I had forgotten what the wise man 


19. The two monasteries cannot be identified. 
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had said: "Do not keep your hand open to receive and close it 
when it is your turn to give."? And since, according to the 
Apostle, "happiness lies more in giving than in receiving,"? I 
judged him, indeed, to be happy, while I myself was miserable. 
“Woe is me,” I said. “Since Scripture commands that we re- 
strain our hand from accepting gifts,?? do you really pull back 
and reject them, or rather hold out your hand to receive; do 
you compel it to grasp, or withdraw it that you may conceal 
what you possess?" Truly, avarice is glue on the hands of him 
who receives, not allowing one to shake off whatever has been 
offered, but, like pitch, causing it to hold fast. 

(15) So what was I to do? No longer able to bear this mental 
torture, I decided to return the gift to the holy brother. And 
from now on, with God's help, I will be more careful in regard 
to sordid gifts. 

(16) Note what I said above, that the servant of God should 
be fearful when he receives anything of temporal value, and 
should rejoice when he loses it. Henceforth, neither for the 
purpose of building a monastery, nor to take care of the ne- 
cessities of the servants of God will I keep something that 
seems respectable. May I be strong enough to control the forces 
of greed! It is like one who is eager to break the bonds of chas- 
tity and gets married that he might produce heirs. Under the 
guise of begetting children he becomes a slave to lustful plea- 
sures. Thus some, while not content to live deprived of all 
things like Christ and the apostles, are happy to be involved in 
governing or in some other occupation, so that in satisfving 
their own cupidity they may appear to be engaged in necessary 
works of charity. 

(17) But we, my dear brothers, should always be glad to bear 
patiently any injuries that come our way, and be of service to 
those who do us harm. Let us be cautious and suspicious of 
receiving favors, but as far as possible be kind in granting 
them. Be fearful in times of prosperity, but untroubled in ad- 
versity. When one performs good works and bears up under 


20. Sir 4.36. 21. Acts 20.35. 
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persecution, then undoubtedly he will be sure that he can be 
counted among the members of Christ. For when one lives vir- 
tuously and suffers affliction in this life, he will in a double 
sense be following in the footsteps of Christ, and in the life to 
come will not be excluded from his company. 


LETTER 77 


Peter Damian to the archdeacon Almericus. Testifying to a great affec- 
tion for his correspondent, he deplored the recent appearance of a cer- 
tain hermit who, he thought, would truly benefit from entering organized 
religious life. He hinted that many of his writings did not reach an au- 
dience and, if they did, his literary production would equal that of De- 
mosthenes or Cicero. He asked for the return of one of his works, and 
requested a gift of fish for Christmas, which in that year fell on a Monday. 
(1060)! 


ExjO SIR ALMERICUS, the archdeacon, the monk P(eter) 
the sinner sends his affection in fraternal charity. 

(2) May the Holy Spirit, the source of all charity, 
make known to your genuine disposition, my dear son, how 
great is the affection I bear you, and how constantly and stead- 
fastly I always remember you. To this my conscience bears wit- 
ness, and I am not lying, that my love for you exceeds even that 
for those to whom I am bound by blood relationship. Certainly 
it is proper that spiritual love should be greater than that of 
the flesh. 

(3) However, it is deplorable that the fragrant shoot that re- 
cently sprouted among pebbles on a sandy shore, we now see 
striking deep roots in the same soil. But were it transplanted 
from the sterile sand in which it now grows to the garden of 
the monastery, it would, without doubt, begin to bud and, ac- 
cording to the statement of the opening psalm,’ would not lose 
even a single leaf, much less its fruit. It would always remain 
green like the cedar of Lebanon or like the palm tree,‘ and as 
the fruitful olive tree in the house of the Lord,* would blossom 
in abiding beauty. But on this subject I have said enough. 


1. The dating follows Lucchesi, Vita 2.151. 

2. Cf. Mittarelli-Costadoni, Annales Camaldulenses 2.149. 
3. Cf. Ps 1.3. 4. Cf. Ps 91.13. 
5. Cf. Ps 51.10. 
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(4) It is indeed wearisome for a writer to work at his craft 
when he is aware that there is no one who is eager to listen when 
it is read aloud.5 And while the subject matter quickens the 
heart of the hearer, a long-winded piece fails to give pleasure. 
Nevertheless, if I knew that you were gladly listening to what 
I write, it seems to me that I could easily equal Demosthenes 
or Cicero in my output. Return my little book to me. And since 
we do not eat meat on Mondays,’ I ask you to send us some fish 
to celebrate Christmas, so that what is given to the brothers may 
also benefit both of your parents. For while a meal refreshes 
the monks here on earth, the latter may offer votive prayers 
for them. Send my greetings to my dearly beloved brothers Ju- 
lian and Fuscard, and to the Lord's distinguished nightingale, 
Corbuo, all of whom so generously supplied me with food, and 
tell them that my love for them is as warm as ever. 


6. Damian speaks here of a “hearer” of his letters, because in the eleventh 
century reading was apparently still done aloud. 

1. This reference to the prohibition of eating meat on Mondays is curious, 
since Damian totally forbade meat except for those who were sick; see Letter 
50 n. 56; Benedicti Regula c. 39, 11, 110, where meat is defined as "the flesh of 
four-footed animals." Damian never departs from this definition, nor does he 
ever refer to fowl of any kind in the diet of his hermits. But perhaps fish, too, 
was so rare a delicacy that it properly enhanced the celebration of Christmas. 
On the harsh diet prescribed by Damian, and its surprisingly beneficial effect 
on the monks’ life expectancy (ca. 65 years versus the average 30 years in the 
eleventh century), see C. Lohmer, “Ausgewahlte Aspekte der mittelalterlichen 
Ernährung für Mönche, untersucht am Beispiel der monastischen Bestim- 
mungen des Petrus Damiani,” Aktuelle Ernáhrungsmedizin 13 (1988) 179-182. 
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Peter Damian to John of Lodi. In this letter he interprets allegorically 
the ten plagues of Egypt, equating them with ten vices or temptations to 
vice. Against such spiritual plagues the decalogue is the appropriate an- 
tidote, prescribed for the Hebrew people, and since then for all true Is- 


raelites in spirit. 
(1060)! 


ZjO MY BELOVED brother John, no longer of Lodi? and 
A) therefore a laudable man, the monk Peter the sinner 
=) sends the affection of his paternal love. 

(2) Only recently, my dear son, did you turn your back on 
Pharaoh, and at the same time abhor the slavery of this proud 
and tyrannical king of Egypt. It is, therefore, necessary for you 
now to undergo many kinds of temptation as you proceed 
through the desert, to suffer the deprivations of hunger and 
thirst, and thus, by living with danger in the wilderness and 
with hardship in various forms, arrive at the promised land.? 
Along with the Hebrew people, you should, therefore, hurry 
on toward Mount Sinai, there to receive the commandments of 
God's Law, so that armed with them as with weapons and cuir- 
ass, you may repel the arrows of an attacking foe and not fall 
victim to the chance assaults of adversity. 

(3) Now this Law was given to the people on the fiftieth day 
after they had departed from Egypt.* The number fifty is made 
sacred by its reference to penance, as we can gather from many 


1. The dating follows Lucchesi, Vita 2.153. 

2. On John, see G. Lucchesi, "Giovanni da Lodi, il discepolo," San Pier 
Damiano nel IX centenario della morte (1072-1972) 4 (1978) 7-66. 

3. Damian here generally depends on the thought of Augustine; see Au- 
gustine, Quaestiones in Heptateuchum 2.19-40, 77-85, and esp. Sermo 8.79—99. 

4. Cf. Exod 16.1. 
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pa a ein riptur . It denote. the year of jubilee,* and Psalm 
50 which David wrote to lament his. in . And there were the 
two debtor. mentioned in the gospel,® one who owed 500 silver 
pieces, and the other fifty. Also the man who owed 100 jars of 
oil and was told to write fifty.’ All of these give off the healthy 
odor of penance, if only we had an intelligent sense of smell 
that could keenly detect the fragrance of mystery. 

(4) And so, to be worthy to receive the commands of divine 
Law. discipline yourself through penance, confess the evils of 
past sin and thus, by enrolling among the ranks of penitents, 
you may come to the mountain of God by acknowledging your 
sins. All of this aptly agrees with the notion that this mountain 
is called "Sinai," which is interpreted to mean a ‘bush.’® For by 
the bush that is armed with thorns is meant the sharpness of 
our sins that are annoying to God. And thus Jeremiah said, 
"This people has encompassed me with the thorns of their 
sins."? And we read in Revelations that “every eye shall see him, 
and among them those who pierced him; and all the peoples 
of the world shall lament in remorse.”!° This mountain prefig- 
ures the holy Church in which there are both confession and 
the remission of sins. For Moses saw the Lord in the bush, and 
the bush signifies the Church in which we behold God. And 
thus Moses petitioned the Lord, saying, "If I have indeed won 
your favor, clearly show yourself to me that I may see you."!! 
And he received the answer that he should take his stand on 
the rock, and from there he would see the Lord's back.? Now 
the rock is the faith upon which the Catholic Church is built, 
from which it sees God. 

(5) From this mountain you must accept the remedies that 
will heal the sickness you contracted in Egypt. For the plagues 
that occurred in Egypt are nothing but wounds. And what was 


5. On this interpretation, using Lev 25.11 and Num 36.4, see Isidore, El- 
ymologies 6.18.4—5. 

6. Cf. Luke 7.41. 7. Cf. Luke 16.6. 

8. Cf. Jerome, Nom.helr. 15.1 (CC 72.77). 

g. A reputed saying of Jeremiah, frequently cited by medieval writers, esp. 
Isidore of Seville, De fide catholica 1.31 (PL 83.482 C). 

10. Rev 1.7. 11. Exod 33.13; cf. Sabatier 1.203: 

12, Cf. Exod 33.22-23. 
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this heavenly Law if not medicine for these wounds? Conse- 
quently, by confession the sinner must discharge the impurities 
of his guilt, and thus drink from the cup of penance filled from 
the vessel of God's Law. Here one takes the antidote that will 
heal the sickness of our ailing soul. Moreover, souls that are 
dissipated by carnal pleasure run loose over the fields and 
meadows of their earthly desires, and frolic like unbroken 
horses amid the delights of alluring wantonness. They urge 
one another on, as the book of Wisdom relates, and say, “Come 
then, let us enjoy the good things while we can, and make full 
use of the creation, with all the eagerness of youth. Let us have 
costly wines and perfumes to our heart’s content, and let no 
flower of spring escape us. Let us crown ourselves with roses 
before they can wither. Let no broad field escape our pleasure, 
let none of us miss his share of the good things that are ours: 
who cares what traces our revelry leaves behind?"? Now the 
healthier and fatter these playful and whinnying horses are, 
the more we know that within them they suffer from the last 
stages of disease. And when the bridle of God's Law is put on 
them, what else can be done but apply laces and harness to their 
rotting members, so that what is about to split apart and run 
forth may be held together by the bonds of heavenly precepts? 

(6) So it was that the Samaritan in the gospel," when coming 
upon the man who had been hurt by robbers, bandaged his 
wounds, applying oil and wine. And to this point Ezekiel prom- 
ised, "I will search for the lost, recover the straggler, bandage 
what was broken, and strengthen the sick." Plagues, there- 
fore, occurred in Egypt because man's soul is wounded in the 
world. And so, it is necessary for those who are wounded to 
come to Mount Sinai, that is, to the Church, to bind up their 
wounds with heavenly precepts. For there were just as many 
commandments made known by God as there were plagues, 
that for the same number of spiritual afflictions a similar num- 
ber of remedies could be applied to them. 

(7) But before discussing this numerical agreement between 


13. Wis 2.6-9. 14. Cf. Luke 10.34. 
15. Ezek 34.16. 
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the plagues and the commandments of the Law, it must be re- 
marked that as we read that the Hebrew people received the 
decalogue on the fiftieth day!5 after the paschal lamb had been 
slain, so too the Holy Spirit appeared to the apostles in various 
tongues on the fiftieth day after the Lord's resurrection." 
There it was stated that the Law was written by the finger of 
God, and the Holy Spirit, who was given to the apostles on Pen- 
tecost, was called the finger of God, as the Lord himself thus 
says: "But if it is by the finger of God that I drive out devils, 
then be sure the kingdom of God has already come upon 
you.”!8 There the people heard voices, peals of thunder, and 
the sounds of a blaring trumpet; it saw flaming torches, light- 
ning flashes, and the smoking mountain. The voices and 
thunder and the trumpet blasts all signify the impetuous sound 
of preachers; but in the torches and lightning we see the bril- 
liance of miracles. 

(8) All of this was achieved by the power of the Holy Spirit 
by which the inspired apostles burst forth in various tongues 
and radiated with the splendor of their miraculous powers. 
That the Lord, moreover, came down in fire and smoke?? has 
the mystic significance that as he illumines the faithful by the 
light of his knowledge, so too, as it were, he dulls the vision of 
unbelievers, through the smoky darkness of error. And thus 
the Lord said in the gospel, "I have come into this world to give 
light to the sightless and to blind those who see.”?! And in 
Isaiah it is said, "Wicked men have been set ablaze like a fire, 
fed with briars and thorns, kindled in the forest thickets; they 
are wrapped in smoking pride."?? 

(g) But since these mysteries are not adapted to the brief 
range of a letter, and can hardly be explained even in lengthy 
volumes, let us return to the plagues of Egypt? and to the com- 
mandments of the Law, and see on the one hand our wounds 


16. Cf. Exod 19-20, but the number fifty is not found in the Vulgate. 


17. Cf. Acts 2.1-4. 18. Luke 11.20. 
19. Cf. Exod 19.16. 20. Cf. Exod 19.18. 
21. John 9.39. 22. Isa 9.18. 


23. On the Egyptian plagues, see M. J. Redle, “Plagues of Egypt," NCE 11 
(1967) 422-24. 
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and, on the other, the heavenly remedies for them; the same 
number of each, realizing that there are just as many antidotes 
as there are diseases. Thus as the poultice of salvation is ap- 
plied to each of our wounds, the soul of man may then be re- 
stored to the healthy status it once enjoyed. Moreover, since by 
a flood of licentiousness the soul is dissipated, it is in need of 
the bonds of God's Law. And when it is held fast by the fetters 
of heavenly commandments, it is restored to a healthy condi- 
tion by the opposing warmth produced by its wounds. 

(10) So let us begin. The first plague was the turning of the 
waters into blood.* These plagues, moreover, occurred only in 
Egypt, that is, in an obscure heart overcome by the gloom of 
blindness.” For such waters are turned into blood when the 
mind, blind to its own condition, disturbs and violates the pu- 
rity of the true faith. And as all plant life emerges from the 
depths of the earth because of water, thus too spiritual food is 
produced by faith. To be sure, water is turned into blood when 
the senseless heart is obscured by the blindness of unbelief. As 
the Apostle says of certain people, "Knowing God, they have 
refused to honor him as God, or to render him thanks. Hence 
all their thinking has ended in futility, and their misguided 
minds are plunged in darkness."** Against this first plague, 
that is, to counter this pestilential wound, we must at once use 
the remedy of the first commandment, "Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord your God is one God."? This is, indeed, the healing ban- 
dage which must be applied to the wounds of unbelief, that 
after hearing these words you must worship only one God and 
not spread the corruption of a decaying belief in many gods. 
And deservedly by God's decision it happened literally that the 
Egyptians drank of that same river of blood in which originally 
Hebrew boys had been killed.?* 

(11) Now the second plague was a swarm of frogs. The frog 
is a noisy animal, and it usually croaks in muddy swamps. We 


24. Cf. Exod 7.17-20. 

25. Cf. Jerome, Nom.hebr. 66.28 (CC 72.143). 
26. Rom 1.21. 

27. Deut 6.4; for this variant, cf. Sabatier 1.340. 
28. Cf. Exod 1.22. 
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consider heretics and philosoph rs to be like them, those who, 
as it were, utter mocking reproach against Christ on the banks 
of the marshes, that is, among the masses soiled by the filth of 
unbelief. While by their fallacious arguments they never give 
up chattering nonsense, they produce emptiness and disgust 
in their audience, but fail to offer them food for the life of their 
souls. For this disease, which is a lethal bane to the soul, we 
have the second commandment providing us with the cup of 
salvation. For the second commandment reads, “You shall not 
misuse the name of the Lord your God."?? Now he misuses the 
name of Christ who believes that Christ is not the creator but 
only a creature. Every creature is subject to folly. Consequently, 
such men are surely lacking in reality who, by twisting the truth 
about God into lies, give credence to this unreality. 

(12) Gnats made up the third plague. This animal is indeed 
so small and insignificant that when it hangs in the air and rest- 
lessly flies here and there in pathless patterns, its flight escapes 
the eye. But when it settles on the body it stings us, so that while 
you are unable to see them as they move, you are forced to feel 
them when they bite. As they fly about making a nuisance of 
themselves, they are always attacking usaboutthe face and they 
give us no rest. This plague, then, clearly illustrates the vice of 
idle wandering and restlessness. Those who suffer from this 
disease uselessly move from place to place, and like those af- 
flicted by the evil of Vertumnus;! never rest because of their 
lack of patience. 

(13) But because these gnats are so tiny and harmful and 
seemingly have no substance but their bite, those who, like 
gnats, are subject to the vice of restless wandering make light 
of sin as something insignificant, and are stung by the barb of 
guilt that is not without significance. It is not the weight that 
bothers us, but rather the bite that pricks us, because the more 
they make light of this vice, the deeper will the sting of sin 
penetrate the depths of a soul that is ill. For this sickness, the 
medicine of the third commandment is provided, when the 


29. Exod 20.7. 30. Cf. Exod 8.16. 
31. Vertumnus, the god of changeableness, is referred to in Horace, Sat. 


2.7.14; see also W. Eisenhut, "Vertumnus," RE 2.8.1 (1958) 1669-87. 
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Lord said, "Remember to keep the sabbath day holy.”*? For us 
the word “sabbath” means ‘rest.’ When we keep the sabbath 
day holy, the Spirit of God is surely present. And so it is written, 
“On whom does my spirit rest, if not on the man who is humble 
and quiet, one who reveres my words?” You must meditate 
on these words, because if the Holy Spirit rests only on the 
quiet man, he will desert one who is restless. And just as the 
second commandment has reference to the Son, so the third 
pertains to the Holy Spirit who is, indeed, the third person in 
the holy Trinity. Remember that it was the magicians who as- 
cribed the third plague to the Holy Spirit, since they had failed 
to produce gnats, and said to Pharaoh, “It is the finger of 
God.” *5 

(14) The Apostle exhorted his disciple to venerate the sab- 
bath when he said, “Pay heed to your reading and your teach- 
ing.”36 And elsewhere he said, “Pray continuously."*: Through 
the prophet, God called us to honor the sabbath when he 
stated, "Take pains to learn that I am God,"*?? as if he were 
saying, Celebrate a spiritual sabbath and avoid the restlessness 
of idle wandering so that, enjoying stability by the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, the gnats will not disturb you, and you may be 
made holy by observing the spiritual sabbath. 

(15) We should note, moreover, that only three command- 
ments were inscribed on the first tablet, while the other seven 
were written on the second.?? The former are concerned with 
the love of God, while the latter pertain to the love of neighbor. 
And so there were no more than two tablets because they are 
distinct in expressing the two kinds of love. That the three com- 
mandments were inscribed on one tablet and the seven on the 
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other, we learn especially from what the Apostle said to the 
Ephesians: "Children, obey your parents in the Lord, for it is 
right that you should. ‘Honor your father and mother’ is the 
first commandment with a promise attached, expressed in the 
words, 'that it may be well with you and that you may live long 
in the land.’”*° Why is this called the first commandment if not 
for the reason that it is placed at the beginning of the second 
tablet? The words "with a promise" are used, which are found 
with no other commandment, because the promise of longevity 
follows this commandment. For after saying, "Honor your fa- 
ther and mother," it then continues, "that it may be well with 
you and that you may live long in the land.” So this command- 
ment, which is the fourth in the total number of precepts, is 
placed first on the second tablet. 

(16) Opposed to it is the fourth plague, the fly, which is called 
the dog-flea.*! Nothing is more dog-like than to disregard one's 
parents and not to show respect for those who begot us. Dog- 
like qualities, just like infesting fleas, irritate them, and since 
they do not know how to honor their parents, they are fickle 
and inconstant and wanting in natural dignity. Their bad man- 
ners bite them like dog-fleas, as they snarl and bark at their 
parents and torment them with impatience. Therefore, a rem- 
edy for this plague is proper respect for one's parents. 

(17) The fifth plague was the death of cattle.*? Of all those 
who desert their own marriage to pollute themselves by shame- 
ful deeds with other women and continuously abandon them- 
selves to the currents of obscene passion, what else can we say 
but that they are dumb animals, completely devoid of ratio- 
nality and spiritual understanding? They have become "like a 
horse or mule, unreasoning creatures."*5 And in Jeremiah it is 
said, "I gave them all they needed, yet they preferred adultery, 
and haunted the brothels; each neighs after his neighbor's 
wife, like lusty stallions consorting with the mares."** These 
animals will become totally extinct unless they are treated with 
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the medicine of God's Law. And so it was said, "You shall not 
commit adultery."45 This, the fifth commandment, is applied 
like a medical bandage to heal the fifth plague, so that as one 
is forced to be content with his own marriage, he will not reach 
out with intemperate and unbridled lust for carnal embrace 
with others. 

(18) The sixth plague consisted of wounds and festering, 
swelling boils.*$ By the wounds we may understand the cunning 
and purulent malice of hatred; by the boils, swelling and in- 
Hated pride; by the festering, burning anger and the insanity 
of flaming fury. There are some people with homicidal ten- 
dencies, in whom these pestilential qualities rise to the surface 
and become viciously acute, and unless they shed human 
blood, they can never be at peace. And so for this furious dis- 
ease, this monstrous savagery, the sixth commandment is ap- 
plied like a remedy from heaven, whereby it is said, "You shall 
not kill,"*' so that everyone who hears these words will repress 
within himself the rising fury of ill will, not allowing the brew- 
ing poison of a malicious conscience to break loose in spilling 
blood. 

(19) Next came the plague of hail,*? in which both hail and 
fiery flashes occurred. Yet these two are opposites, cold in the 
hail and heat in the fire. Thus those who steal the property of 
others are both frozen in regard to fraternal charity and on 
fire with the ardor of their cupidity. It was also stated that thun- 
der and lightning came together with the hail. What else is 
meant by thunder and lightning but unbearable fear? And this 
is proper to thieves, that they have a visceral dread of being 
caught and then punished, yet still never hold back, and con- 
tinue with the evil deeds they had planned from the start. Truly 
these plagues, that is, hail and fire, lightning and thunder, dev- 
astate the hearts of those who secretly filch from others as if 
they were corn fields, and destroy all the crops of good will that 
might be growing there. The remedy of the seventh com- 
mandment applies to this dreadful sickness, as it is said, "You 
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shall not steal," so that one who is aware of this command will 
not find the crops proceeding from his heart destroyed by this 
multiple calamity, but will see the granary of his soul filled with 
the produce of good works, fulfilling this apostolic admonition: 
"The thief must give up stealing, and instead work hard and 
honestly with his own hands, so that he may have something 
to share with the needy." 

(20) Locusts were the eighth plague.*! To whom can we bet- 
ter compare these animals that destroy young plants and de- 
vour the crops with their ravaging teeth than to those who 
slander their brothers and falsely accuse them of crime? They 
consume, as it were, another’s growing crops when they not 
only suppress the good deeds of their brothers, which they 
should be proclaiming, but, what is more, defame them by 
bringing specious charges against them. They disparage them, 
not only by enviously covering up the truth about their good 
deeds, but also by branding them with the stigma of fictitious 
wickedness. Did not those gnaw like locusts, of whom the A pos- 
tle said, “If you go on fighting one another, tooth and nail, all 
you can expect is mutual destruction”?5? The commandment 
that states "You shall not give false evidence,"5? aptly opposes 
this plague. So that every giver of false witness (who will not 
go unpunished) may refrain from defaming another's life, he 
must discard the teeth of the locust and not gnaw away at the 
growing crops in another's field. 

(21) We now come to the ninth plague, extensive darkness.5* 
No one is immersed in greater interior darkness than he who 
proves unfaithful to his marriage vows and seeks to have access 
to the wife of another. But the brightness of God’s Law illu- 
mines this darkness, nourished by a heart addicted to lust, 
when this is said: “You shall not covet your neighbor's wife."55 
We should here note that it was not said, You shall not go off 
with, or You shall not defile, but what is more important, “You 
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shall not covet your neighbor's wife." First, indeed, it was said, 
“You shall not commit adultery."59 Here it is stated, "You shall 
not covet your neighbor's wife." And thus, regarding this one 
subject, there seem to be two commandments. On the one 
hand, we have the prohibition against adultery, the effect of 
violating another's marriage right and, on the other, the desire 
to do so. First of all, impure and illicit intercourse in adultery 
is condemned, and then, a restraint is placed on hungering 
after adulterous lust. And, to be sure, this desire to invade an- 
other's marriage is adultery, as the Lord says: "If a man looks 
on another's wife with a lustful eye, he has already committed 
adultery with her in his heart."*? One must, therefore, not lust 
after another's wife lest his heart be filled with a darkness that 
can be felt. But if he already suffers from such darkness, he 
should let in the brilliant light of this commandment that he 
might be able to expel the gloom of a blinded conscience. 
(22) Lastly, we come to the tenth plague, the death of the 
firstborn. A man has two sons, the first when he is engaged 
in matters that refer to this life; the second when he performs 
a spiritual task whose objective is life everlasting. But the spir- 
itual achievement must enjoy first place in our efforts as if it 
were our firstborn. Hence the Lord says, "Set your mind on 
God's kingdom before anything else, and all the rest will come 
to you as well."5? As if he meant to say, Bear spiritual fruit, 
which will indeed be your firstborn; but that which is necessary 
for this life should be the second in succession. To this first- 
born, along with Jacob, there will come a blessing.* But of 
Esau, and of others like him, Scripture says, "If you begin by 
piling up property in haste, it will bring you no blessing in the 
end."*! Deuteronomy spoke figuratively of these two offspring: 
“When a man has two wives, one loved and the other unloved, 
if they both bear him sons, and the son of the unloved wife is 
the elder, when the day comes for him to divide his property 
among his sons, he shall not treat the son of the loved wife as 
his firstborn in contempt of his true firstborn, the son of the 
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unloved wife. He shall recognize the rights of his firstborn, the 
son of the unloved wife, and give him a double share of all that 
he possesses; for he was the firstfruit of his manhood, and the 
right of the firstborn is his.”® 

(23) About this long quotation I am inclined to offer only 
this comment, that the loved wife is the life of ease, that which 
is delicate and carnal. But the unloved wife refers to the spir- 
itual life, that which is inflexible, severe, and totally at odds 
with the pleasures of carnal desire. To her son belong the rights 
of the firstborn, because he who deserved to have the fruits of 
the spiritual life as his reward is, according to John, the "first- 
born from the dead and ruler of the kings of the earth, who 
loved us and washed away our sins with his life's blood."9 But 
without doubt this firstborn, that is, this spiritual fruit, be- 
comes something deadly for him who is not content with what 
is his and desires the property of others; who yearns for what 
belongs to his brother and burns with avaricious lust for the 
goods of his neighbor. But the tenth commandment of the Law 
is this: "You shall not covet what belongs to your neighbor.” 
Therefore, he should pay close attention to this commandment 
so as not to lose the rights of the firstborn and, that he may 
enjoy his birthright, he must never desire what belongs to an- 
other. 

(24) These, then, my dear son, are the commandments of 
God's Law; from them flow all the writings of sacred Scripture, 
and on them depends the whole structure of the religious life. 
These are surely the bandages for our festering wounds, these 
are the salutary medicine for feeble souls. On Mount Sinai, that 
is, on the heights of a holy way of life, we must heal all these 
plagues that we endured in Egypt, all the internal forms of 
disease that we had contracted on the even ground of the sec- 
ular life. Remain constant in observing these commandments, 
diligently meditate on them and, I might say, continuously 
pound these condiments or spices in the mortar of your mind. 
Never leave your fragrant cell, but there carefully look into 
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every hidden recess of your soul, examine all the secrets of 
your heart, apply to your wounds the remedies that appear 
proper to each of them, and after recovering from your illness, 
closely guard your health by every means at your disposal. For 
a relapse is worse than the previous fever and, as the doctors 
say, you should pay no less attention to your diet than to the 
prescribed cure. You should avoid food that does not agree 
with you and refuse, as you would a deadly poison, whatever 
is harmful or is found opposed to accepted remedies. This is 
indeed the ten-stringed lyre that we are urged to strike with 
frequent blows of the mallet,® that is, with holy deeds, to sound 
as many strings as there are commandments. 

(25) And so, having neatly put all this in order, ascend the 
mountain with Moses, take up the practice of the eremitical 
life, that you may deserve, as he did, to hear this message: “Go, 
and tell them to return to their tents, but you yourself stand 
here beside me, and I will set forth to you all the command- 
ments, the rites, and the laws.”® As you turn your back on the 
world, remain always at God's side and be ready to serve in his 
presence. For he did not say, Sit here, or Recline at my side, 
but Stand here with me that you may realize that spiritual re- 
pose consists in constant effort. Therefore, stand at the Lord's 
side on the mountain, that you may always wage implacable 
warfare against the evil spirits, that you may forcefully break 
the seductive wantonness of carnal passions. So fight against 
the barbarous attack of vice, so that with Joshua you may be 
victorious over the rebellious kings. Then he may invite you in 
triumph to put your feet on the necks of these kings.® Thus 
enriched with enemy spoils and arrayed with the banners of 
victory, like a conqueror you may enter the promised land and, 
indeed, with every true Israelite, possess forever by right of 
inheritance the land of the living. 
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Peter Damian to Pope Nicholas Il and to Hildebrand, the archdeacon., 
Since the pope and his archdeacon had taken away his episcopal and 
monastic benefices, together with their income, he takes this occasion to 
request that they also allow him to resign from his episcopal office. He 
pleads his case with examples from the Old Testament and from the his- 
tory of the early Church. 

(Between Fall 1060 and July 1061)! 


x» O THE BLESSED Pope Nicholas? and to the venerable 
E archdeacon Hildebrand, * the monk Peter the sinner 


( 2) (2) Blessed be almighty God, si since what once had been given 
me as a benefice has now been taken away, and since even my 
episcopal attire has been removed, I now see certain indica- 
tions that I shall very soon be completely divested of the epis- 
copal office.* Indeed, when Jacob's sons had decided to kill 
their brother Joseph, they first stripped him of his long, multi- 
colored tunic.* And again, when the Lord ordained that the 
high priest Aaron was to die, he said to Moses, "Aaron shall be 
gathered to his father's kin."6 And then he added, “After you 
have stripped the father of his robes, invest Eleazar his son wihi 
them, for Aaron shall be taken from you: he shall die there.” 
Thus, when God wished anyone to abdicate his episcopal of- 
fice, he first deprived him of his sacred vestments and, by put- 
ting them on his son, he ordained that he should serve in place 
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of his father. Consequently, the taking away of vesture clearly 
indicates the removal from office. 

(3) We also find in the Tripartite History" that when famine 
broke out in the province of Jerusalem, the people looked to 
Cyril who then presided over Jerusalem as their bishop, when 
in their necessity they were without food. Since there was no 
moncy to help them, he sold the sacred vessels and church vest- 
ments. By so doing he was able to be of service to the people 
who were in terrible need. Because of this the emperor Con- 
stantius became angry, especially since he was aware that Aca- 
cius, the bishop of Caesarea in Palestine, was plotting against 
Cyril. The former claimed that Cyril had sold the sacred vest- 
ment which the celebrated emperor Constantine had given to 
Macarius, the bishop of Jerusalem, out of reverence for that 
church. The garment, which he could use when administering 
sacred baptism, was woven of silk and golden thread. It was 
bought by a certain theatrical dancer. As he related, when the 
dancer put on the vestment and performed his usual dance, 
he suddenly fell, struck down by the punishment of God, and 
died. After Acacius had accused Cyril of this crime, he forced 
him to step down from his episcopal office. If, therefore, these 
eminent pontiffs, Aaron and Cyril, after being deprived of 
their vestments lost also the dignity of the priesthood, what else 
can this mean for me, an insignificant and unworthy man, but 
that when I am forced to put off the attire of a bishop I am 
undoubtedly deposed from the episcopal office? 

(4) You have, moreover, by occupying and confiscaung the 
monastery, cut off its revenues. And you have also spent what 
little profit there was deriving from the diocese. What else re- 
mains to be done but that the knight, no longer fit for service, 
divest himself of this cloak and also of his military rank, since 
he has already lost the grant of his military stipend? Let the 
diocese, together with the monasteries,’ be forfeited to your 
own use, and let no one in the future ever suggest to me the 
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empty word benefice, but let it be perfectly clear to you and 
yours that I have been stripped of everything that belongs to 
you. Both of you, kind sirs, must now be aware that I am so 
irrevocably returning this office to you that so long as life is still 
in me, I shall never again hold it. 


LETTER 80 


Peter Damian to an unidentified Bishop V( — ). After noting the bish- 
op's recovery from serious illness, he commends him also for his spiritual 
renewal to a life of peace and forgiveness in the face of provocation from 
his enemies. He takes occasion to discuss the ascetical and psychological 
ravages of anger, fortifying his essay with several examples drawn from 
his own experience and from stories told him by Archbishop Alfanus of 
Salerno and Abbot Desiderius of Monte Cassino. He concludes with an 
autobiographical admission of his own proneness to attacks of anger and 


lust. 
(After 1060)! 


ZAAO THE MOST reverend bishop, Sir V( — ) the monk 
Peter the sinner sends greetings in the Lord. 

(2) Truly God's provident will must be praised, since 
when he cuts, he cures, when he strikes, he instructs, and when 
he wounds, he restores us to health. It was for this purpose, 
venerable father, that divine severity afflicted you with blows 
of bodily chastisement, that he might restrain you like a docile 
youth from acting frivolously; so struck you with the hammer 
of punishment that, like a useful vessel in the house of the 
Lord, he might scour you, cleaning away the filth of scabrous 
dross or enveloping rust. This is why he spoke of incorrigible 
and undisciplined men in the words of the prophet: "You 
struck them down, but they did not grieve; you pierced them 
to the heart, but they refused to be corrected." And again he 
said, "In vain does the refiner smelt the ore; their wicked deeds 
are not consumed.”* And elsewhere by the prophet God's voice 
spoke of such men: "To me all Israel has been turned into 
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dross."5 All Israel was then converted into dross when the sin- 
ner, after being struck down by the punishment of God, either 
falls into the abyss of despair or, through impatience, revolts 
against the authority of him who justly chastised him. On the 
other hand, with the metal remaining intact, the dross® dis- 
appears under the blows inflicted by divine punishment, as the 
penitent, lashed by the scourge of God, throws off the rust of 
his bristling vices and glows with the brilliance of reviving vir- 
tues, shining with the splendor of an exemplary life. 

(3) All this we clearly see fulfilled in you as a result of God's 
grace, as you forgave all your enemies and caused the Church 
to rejoice at your spiritual recovery and at your return to bodily 
health. And so with David you must thankfully sing to God, 
“The Lord did indeed chasten me, but he did not surrender 
me to Death."? And with Jonah, "As my senses failed me, I 
remembered the Lord, and my prayer reached you in your 
holy temple."5 Therefore, with the same prophet you must give 
thanks for this special purpose: "I will offer you sacrifice with 
words of praise, whatever I have promised I will pay to the 
Lord for my rescue."? 

(4) May we too, who were found worthy through the good- 
ness of God to have you back after it seemed we had lost you, 
offer him, like bullocks, a sacrifice proceeding from our lips, 
and with Sarah, the daughter of Raguel, let us say, “God of our 
fathers, blessed be your name, for when you were angry you 
showed us your mercy, and in time of trouble you forgave the 
sins of those who called upon you."!? Acting as intercessory, I 
often tried to have you live in peace again with your enemies, 
that in priestly fashion you might forgive those who hated you 
and unjustly did you harm. But while it was impossible for a 
conciliator to soothe your ruffled spirit, the Lord's severity 
stepped in and subdued it and, so to speak, placated your an- 
ger by being furious with you. Indeed, he wished to be severe 
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with you to remove your rage; he displayed a vengeful spirit 
that he might rebuild in you a spirit of meekness. 

(5) Your prudent judgment will now clearly be able to decide 
how carefully one must avoid the vice of anger. For with those 
who formerly seemed so bitter toward you and totally unworthy 
of close relations with you, you now get along most pleasantly 
and are secure in enjoying their friendship. You would then 
have been correct in saying, "My eyes are worn out with an- 
ger," but now you can sing lightheartedly, "The precepts of 
the Lord are right and gladden the heart; the commandment 
of the Lord shines clear and gives light to the eyes.”'? Love is 
indeed enjoined by the Lord. "This is my commandment,” he 
said, "that you love one another."!? This precept truly gives 
light to the eyes of the heart, just as ill will and hatred, on the 
contrary, blind them. For as John says, "One who hates his 
brother is in darkness; he walks in the dark and has no idea 
where he is going, because the darkness has made him blind.” 
But, on the other hand, the Lord says, “I have come into this 
world as light, so that no one who has faith in me should remain 
in darkness."'5 Now if one who believes in Christ will not re- 
main in darkness, and if, according to John's words, everyone 
who hates his brother is in the dark, it follows that he surely 
does not believe in Christ who is blinded by the darkness of 
deadly anger. 

(6) Therefore, we can reasonably conclude from these ap- 
ostolic and gospel statements that whoever is struck blind with 
hatred has no right to be numbered among Christ's faithful, 
and whoever is filled with hate is consequently an infidel and 
has no faith in God because he has abandoned the love of 
neighbor commanded by God. That alone can be called the 
true faith that is active in love.'* Anger, therefore, must be 
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barred from the minds of the elect. Anger generates hatred 
that befogs the eyes of the heart and causes them to go blind 
because of its poisonous offspring. Every angry man truly de- 
stroys himself as he eagerly seeks to injure his neighbor, or 
what is still more horrible, longs to kill him. And so it is written, 
"Anger kills the foolish man, and envy slays the little one." 
And since it was also written, "But you, O Lord, judge with 
serenity,"!? so often as we patiently restrain the violent move- 
ments of the soul, we are striving to model ourselves on our 
creator. For while anger pounds on the quiet of the mind, it 
thoroughly shatters it and tears it to pieces so that it can hardly 
be recognized; like rushing waters, it throws its internal struc- 
ture into confusion; as anger, like a seething flood, violently 
disturbs a heart already in flux, its image no longer agrees with 
what it was before. Finally, by anger wisdom is destroyed, so 
that one knows not what to do or how to do it. And so it was 
written, “Resentment is nursed by fools."!? And elsewhere we 
read of the same topic: "Anger destroys even the wise,"?? since 
a confused mind, even though it is able to understand subtle- 
ties, can never get down to the task because it is burdened with 
the weight of deadly vice. It is also true that he who is subject 
to frequent outbursts of anger can never achieve justification. 
Someone, perhaps, might accuse me of lying if the Apostle had 
not written in his letter, “A man's anger cannot promote the 
Justice of God."?! For while a disturbed mind upsets the judg- 
ment of reason, one accepts as proper not what God com- 
mands, but that which his fury suggests. 

(7) The enormity of anger's contagion becomes clear from 
this, that we are prevented from associating with an angry 
man, that he seems to be struck down, I might say, by a kind 
of excommunication based on the sentence of some ancient law 
that excludes him from the company of his fellows. For Solo- 
mon said, "Never make friends with an angry man, be careful 
not to learn his ways, or you will find yourself caught in a 
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trap." ? And again, “Better to live in a corner of the housetop 
than to live with a nagging wife."?* Hence, one who does not 
restrain himself like a human being must live alone like an an- 
imal. Obviously, harmony is disrupted by anger, the very thing 
that often destroys human society. Just as it is written, “A man 
prone to anger provokes a quarrel and a hothead uncovers 
sins.”24 [t is said that a hothead uncovers sins, because as he 
provokes evil men to insane fury, he compels them by impa- 
tience to become worse than they were before. 
(8) By anger, moreover, one loses the light of truth, and the 
rays of the never-setting sun are hidden from the view of a 
befuddled mind. Hence the Apostle says, "Do not let sunset 
find you still nursing your anger."?5 For when anger brings on 
the darkness of mental confusion, God hides from him the 
light of his knowledge. It is certain that through anger the 
splendor of the Holy Spirit is dispelled, because the soul of the 
reprobate no longer deserves to be his dwelling place. And so 
the prophet says, "On whom does my spirit rest, if not on the 
man who is humble and quiet, on one who reveres my 
words?”26 When he speaks of a humble man he then inserts the 
word "quiet" because as anger robs the mind of peace and hu- 
mility, it promptly slams the door on the Holy Spirit, and as he 
becomes arrogant in his furious madness, forbidding entrance 
to the Holy Spirit, the mind condemns itself, as it were, to live 
behind bolted doors. We should also be aware that anger fre- 
quently takes on the appearance of calmness, pretending a 
superficial placidity. While openly not flying into a rage, inter- 
nally it burns more fiercely than a furnace and, although out- 
wardly silent, it is shouting aloud so that only the angry man 
can hear it. And so Solomon says, "We expect fury from wicked 
men."? And a certain wise man said, "The thoughts of an an- 
gry man are a generation of vipers; they consume the mind 
that gave them birth."*? 
(9) Natural philosophers tell us that the human soul has 
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three dimensions: it is rational, they say, irascible, and lustful,29 
Therefore, that which does not occur accidentally but is rooted 
in our nature can be controlled only with great effort. Yet we 
should never despair, for just as we can win the battle against 
lust we can overcome this vice. To be sure, our nature, in which 
these qualities are said to be innate, was degraded by the sin 
of our first parents, but through the grace of our redeemer it 
was restored to its original state of health. And although the 
law of our flesh is in conflict with the Law of the spirit, our soul 
can readily overcome this ancient darkness if it continues to 
enjoy the renewed vigor of God's grace. To this the Apostle 
says, "In Christ Jesus, the life-giving Law of the spirit has set 
me free from the law of sin and death."*? And then he contin- 
ued, “What the Law could never do, because our lower nature 
robbed it of all potency, God has done by sending his own Son 
in a form like that of our sinful nature, and to deal with sin, 
he has passed judgment against sin within that very nature, so 
that the Law's justification might find fulfillment in us."?! 
Moreover, if anger or lust, which are said to be an intimate part 
of our nature, could not be conquered by the force of the spirit, 
this same eminent preacher would never have commanded the 
impossible. For he said, "But now you must yourselves lay aside 
all anger and malice."?? And to the Ephesians he also said, 
“Have done with spite and passion, all angry shouting and 
cursing, and bad feeling of every kind.” Concerning lust, 
however, it is superfluous to cite examples, since the Old Law 
forbids it and every opinion of sacred Scripture condemns it. 

(10) Therefore, by divine grace it is possible to overcome 
whatever we are commanded to surmount by God's Law. What 
could be worse than anger, which is spewed forth with the 
venom of the ancient dragon, and like a deadly poison ravages 
the heart of every madman? “Anger,” as it is written, "is pos- 
sessed by a devil."** This we will be able to prove if we carefully 


29. Cf. Aristotle, Topica 4.5; but especially De anima 9.25, where he cites this 
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study the history of the irascible Saul. For Scripture says that 
"when the women of the Israelites, playing on their tambou- 
rines, sang joyfully to the accompaniment of their timbrels, 


Saul made havoc among thousands 
but David among tens of thousands, 


Saul was furious and the words rankled." And then it contin- 
ues, "Next day an evil spirit from God seized upon Saul, and 
he fell into a frenzy in his house.”*> Here we may clearly ob- 
serve what we read above, that "anger indeed is possessed by 
a devil." First, anger entered Saul's heart and let in the spirit 
of iniquity; following that, his raving flared up into a passion 
of insane fury and incited him to kill David in whom the Holy 
Spirit dwelt. For according to Scripture, "Saul had his spear in 
his hand, and he hurled it at David, meaning to pin him to the 
wall.”3 The inspiring spirit of anger was enraged within its 
host, causing him to seethe with the wildest envy because of 
this blameless man. 

(11) Something just about like this took place some ten years 
ago in the principality of Urbino.? It came to my attention as 
the news began to spread, almost at the very time it happened. 
One day, late in the afternoon, sunset found the hearts of two 
priests still filled with anger;? and the provoking spirit of dis- 
cord incited them to mutual insults and threats of bodily injury. 
As one of the priests heaped slurs and indignities on the other, 
and both exchanged taunts and offensive epithets, one of them 
menacingly snatched up his spear and went on his way gnash- 
ing his teeth. His home was some distance away, and his fury 
accompanied him with every step. As he went along, night 
overtook him, and his interior darkness grew deeper in his 
heart. Suddenly five black riders on equally black horses met 
him on the road, and the one who appeared to be their leader 
insolently spoke to him: "I have often urged you," he said, "to 
enter my service and to come along with my followers. Just as 
often you made some excuse, but now you will find it impos- 
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sible to evade my authority." He seemed to be a nobleman 
named Romanus, who had frequently approached him to be- 
come his subject. 

(12) The priest was struck with a horrible fear, clapped his 
hands together as the leader commanded him and, kissing the 
other's hand as was customary for those swearing homage, 
bound himself by feudal oath to the service of his lord. This 
was indeed in keeping with what Solomon said: “Hand in hand, 
an evil man shall not escape punishment.” Suddenly the man 
asked him, "Do you know who I am?" And the priest at once 
replied, "Are you not my lord Romanus?" The other answered, 
“Not at all,” he said, “not at all. I am the devil to whom you 
have just sworn homage and bound yourself by inseparable 
ties. Remain faithful in your fealty and carry out what you 
promised." And after all this was said and done, the devil 
promptly disappeared. 

(13) Trembling at this encounter, the priest in horror and 
confusion arrived at his home, overwhelmed with fear. Shortly 
after, while I was present, he approached his bishop of blessed 
memory, whose name was Teuzo,* and begged for a penance. 
He was at once deprived of his priestly rank. As the heat of 
summer was upon us and it was almost time for the harvest, I 
ordered that he be jailed and observe a Lenten fast of forty 
days; I prescribed with due moderation the years of penance 
he should perform, and I exhorted him that he should not de- 
spair of returning to good health. In this event we obviously 
see that an angry man, burning with a frenzy of unbridled 
fury, as Scripture says, is possessed by the devil.*! Does not an 
angry man act under the influence of the devil, when at times 
he is led to attack an innocent man who has done him no harm, 
rather than one who does his bidding? Besides, since he is lack- 
ing in clear judgment, he even takes out his spite by assaulting 
inanimate objects. 

(14) And indeed, Cyrus, the king of Persia, is known to have 
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done just that, as we learn from Orosius in his history of an- 
tiquity.*? As Cyrus was about to cross the Gyndes river with his 
great army, one of the king's cavalry, who was outstanding for 
his shining armor and noble appearance, entered the white 
water where the swelling eddies were rushing over the ford and 
was suddenly swept away and drowned in the swirling rapids. 
The king then became terribly angry and decided to punish 
the river, declaring that he would make it so passable that it 
would hardly ever come up to the knees of the women. As far 
as we can estimate, he spent a whole year on this ridiculous 
project, and because he considered the river guilty of lèse ma- 
jesté, by digging many collateral drainage ditches on both sides, 
he seemed to be inflicting on it an equal number of wounds. 
He subdivided the river into 460 smaller channels, making his 
enemy, as it were, lose an enormous amount of blood. He pun- 
ished the richly flowing waters, with which the tyrant was so 
enraged, by forcing them to become a poor msignificant 
stream. 

(15) Do you not see how anger makes a man insane? He who 
carries out what impatience suggests exposes himself to mock- 
ery and ridicule. The poison of our ancient enemy in various 
forms flows into our miserable souls by every vice with which 
men are afflicted. But with pestilential anger, the serpent 
strikes at our very heart, pouring into it all his bitter gall, thus 
causing a prudent man to go out of his mind, turning rano- 
nality into madness and innate cleverness into insanity. He de- 
prives these poor souls of their reason and compels them to 
rave like madmen. Even though this vice is totally disallowed 
to all Christians, it must be especially avoided by priests. For 
since truth itself commands all the faithful in general that if 
anyone is nursing a grudge, he should leave his gift where it is 
before the altar and not dare offer his gift until he has made 
peace with his brother, how much more should a priest be 
inclined to act in this way? For he is not about to offer some 
amount of gold or silver, or some perishable pearls, or even 
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sheaves of grain, but the life-giving sacrament of the Eucharist. 
And since this unique sacrifice should be offered especially for 
our enemies, as the Apostle observed when he said, "When we 
were God's enemies, we were reconciled to him through the 
death of his Son,"** how can a priest dare approach this tre- 
mendous sacrament, with what audacity can he presume to 
participate in this heavenly banquet, if he refuses to pardon 
his brother while celebrating this very mystery of reconcilia- 
tion? Here an enemy is offering a sacrifice that should remove 
enmity; he approaches this mystery of peace while he is not at 
peace, but it would be better for a sinner to forego celebrating 
than offer this sacrifice of praise, since God is more readily 
appeased by the holocaust of one's good will than by the sac- 
rament where another is the victim. 

(16) After all of this, it will not be out of place, I think, if I 
should here insert the outstanding case that several people re- 
ported to me.** There was a certain man, they said, who had 
killed a person more eminent than himself, from whose son he 
had to defend himself by frequent warlike action. This was cus- 
tomary in secular affairs and not in keeping with the Law of 
the gospel. In avenging his father's death, the son caused much 
destruction and often engaged in plundering raids. While this 
was happening, the murderer found himself in great difficulty, 
so he decided to travel to the imperial court and, if possible, to 
seek a remedy for all these calamities. Discovering this plan, 
the man who was out to avenge the blood of his father went 
after him with the idea of either taking him to court or, by 
never giving up his pursuit, to surprise and attack him with his 
swordsmen. Now at that time the emperor was staying in Ger- 
many. 

(17) And so, as the first man rode along at a moderate pace 
without fear of any difficulty and his pursuer moved more 
quickly, it happened at last that they came upon one another 
in mutual confrontation. But since the man who was guilty of 
murder had scarcely four or five armed men who could help 
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him, while the murdered man's son was accompanied by al- 
most thirty knights, he advised four of his guard to take off. 
But as he saw that he could not escape from his pursuers, he 
begged for mercy and surrendered. After throwing away his 
weapons, stretching out his arms in the form of a cross, he 
prostrated himself on the ground and asked that they either 
pardon him or kill him. The latter, however, now that he had 
won, held back from striking him out of reverence for the 
cross, and also restrained his men from killing him. After com- 
ing to terms, in honor of the holy and life-giving cross, he not 
only spared his life, but forgave him for killing his father. 

(18) After this significant victory, by which he overcame not 
only the other man but also himself and was, I might say, the 
master of both his enemy and his own soul, he arrived at the 
imperial court, which was now close by. But, as he entered the 
church to say a prayer, a wondrous and astounding thing hap- 
pened: the figure of the savior that was attached to the cross 
was seen bowing to him three times. Oh what a glorious and 
outstanding distinction it was for him who out of reverence for 
Christ had not sought vengeance, that he was found worthy to 
be greeted with respect by the author of mercy himself; and 
that he who for his own salvation had not taken revenge should 
be so honored by him. When soon thereafter the emperor* 
heard of these events, he received him with honor and friendly 
affection, as he deserved, and with great liberality rewarded 
him with gifts. Oh, if only this man had been a priest! How 
confidently he could have come forward to offer sacrifice to 
God, since he had been deemed worthy of such a singular 
greeting by his God! On the other hand, how pernicious and 
disastrous it is for one to approach the holy altar if he stores 
up a blend of anger and hatred in his heart! That which was 
meant to provide eternal rest becomes for him the source of 
everlasting fire. 

(19) To the same purpose, the following seems recently to 
have happened to one of his priests as reported by Alfanus, 
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the venerable archbishop of Salerno.*? Now this priest was par- 
ticularly greedy in gathering money, took interest on the cap- 
ital that he lent, and in general lived a very carnal life. One day 
as he was celebrating Mass, just as he was breaking the host, 
the body of the Lord, three sparks of fire suddenly sprang 
from this heavenly sacrament and terrified the celebrant as 
they struck him in the chest. But what this could have been will 
be left to the judgment of anyone who would care to investigate. 

(20) It also seems to me that I should not here pass over in 
silence what the same archbishop of Salerno and Desiderius, *? 
the most dedicated and truthful abbot of Monte Cassino, told 
me, using, I might say, practically the same words. It happened 
that as a bishop, whose name I cannot now recall, was about to 
consecrate the church in a certain fortified town, he received 
a request from the bishop-elect of Benevento for the relics of 
the blessed Barbatus.*? Complying with this fraternal appeal, 
he procured the relics in their richly ornamented reliquary, 
properly sealed it, and on the day assigned sent the bishop the 
enclosed gift, employing the services of a trustworthy monk. 
But, when the seal was broken and the container opened, it was 
found to be completely empty. The bearer was astounded as 
he discovered that the relics he thought to be inside were miss- 
ing. Disappointed, the bishop was frustrated in that his expec- 
tations had not been fulfilled. Nevertheless, because of the 
urgency of the situation, the church was dedicated. The cour- 
ier returned carrying the reliquary, which he now thought to 
be empty. But, as he walked along, to his surprise he felt some- 
thing moving within the casket. Quickly he opened it and 
found that what he had been asked to carry was now filled with 
these marvelously venerable relics. Somewhat later, however, 
this church was totally destroyed along with the fortified town 
in which it stood. But whether this occurred because of that 
bishop, or for some other divine purpose, I have no way of 
knowing. 

(21) There was also this other judgment of God about which 
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the brothers had little doubt. It seems that a certain priest had 
sinned with another man's wife but, after later becoming a 
monk at Monte Cassino, he lived an upright life. In the very 
week in which it was his turn to celebrate Mass, as he was chant- 
ing Prime with the community, he was suddenly struck by light- 
ning, and to everyone's horror it killed him. 

(22) I also recall another story that the same archbishop of 
Salerno reported as happening to one of the citizens of his city. 
As he was caught in a storm at sea, the man solemnly swore 
that he would become a monk but, after his rescue from the 
shipwreck, he failed to fulfill his vow because of his attachment 
to a worldly life. A year had passed, and on the very day he 
had promised the Lord to enter the monastery, on the first of 
January it was, as he walked about here and there leading a 
group of boys, playing and laughing and singing some silly 
lighthearted songs, a stone from the roof suddenly fell on him 
and crushed him. And so this unlucky man who of his own 
accord had refused to leave the world unwillingly lost it, and 
he who out of love for the flesh had lied to the truth itself was 
deprived of the deceitful pleasures of the flesh. Thus, what was 
said in Scripture applied to him: "Pride comes before disas- 
ter."?! And in the words of the Apostle, "It is a terrible thing 
to fall into the hands of the living God.”5? 

(23) But, if the anger of the living God is something to be 
feared by all sinners, it must certainly be a greater source of 
dread to him who is afflicted with the vice of ungovernable 
fury. For as he allows this storm of a vexatious spirit to brew 
within his heart, he brings down upon himself the full measure 
of God's wrath by his anger. Nothing is more in keeping with 
justice than that anger is answered by anger, and that ven- 
geance breeds vengeance in return. And sothe wise man says, 
"The vengeful man will face the vengeance of God, who keeps 
a strict account of his sins.”5 On the other hand, he gives us a 
wholesome warning when he says, "Suffer your neighbor when 
he does harm to you; then, when you pray, your sins will be 
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forgiven."** Following that as if still pursuing the argument, he 
continues, "If a man harbors a grudge against another, is he 
to expect healing from God? If he has no mercy on his fellow 
man, is he still to ask forgiveness for his own sins?" 55 To this, 
as if still irked over the subject, he added, "If a mere mortal 
cherishes rage, can he look to God for pardon?"59 Then, as if 
he were saying that prayer for an angry man will not be heard 
while he continues in his wrath, he consistently remarked, 
“Who will beg forgiveness for his sins?" *?' 

(24) Since we must promptly repress the urge to anger as we 
become aware that death is quickly catching up with us, the 
wise man aptly observed, "Think of the end that awaits you, 
and put away your hatred; think of the fear of the Lord, and 
do not be enraged at your neighbor."5* Therefore, you must 
curb the anger that is in your heart so that it will never be able 
to erupt in words, as it is said in Ecclesiastes: "Banish anger 
from your mind, and shake off malice from your flesh."5? The 
Lord proposed an angry flood that sweeps everything before 
it, when he commanded us to check our wrath with self- 
restraint: The first is in the mind, the second in the throat, and 
the last in the voice. "Anyone," he says, "who nurses anger 
against his brother must be brought to judgment"; here he 
would have us restrain the mind. "If he uses the abusive term 
racha, he must answer for it to the court"; here we have a bar- 
rier to the throat. "If he calls him ‘fool,’ he will have to answer 
for itin the fires of hell”; here, then, is an obstacle to the voice. 
These are the obstructions, like hurdles and masses of rubble, 
that at God's command block the assault of anger and fury; so 
that they do not destroy everything in their path like a raging 
torrent, they should be held in check by the decision of rational 
discipline. Our mind must not be like glass that breaks at the 
very first blow, but rather like a vein of precious metal that is 
purified by the pounding hammer. Glass would indeed be far 
superior to all glittering metal if it were not shattered by every 
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little blow, if by its own natural strength it did not break on 
impact. But since it is so fragile, it is thought to be inferior and 
of less value than all other kinds of metal. Glass, as we know, 
is made of sand, the product of man's art and industry,*! and 
so by its very nature it is bound to be fragile. 

(25) Now history? relates that a certain workman in the time 
of the emperor Tiberius invented a mixture by which glass 
would become malleable and flexible, and like any other metal 
remain solid and unbroken when pounded. After being ad- 
mitted to the royal court, the artisan gave the emperor a goblet 
made according to the formula that he had discovered. An- 
gered by the gift, the emperor promptly threw the goblet to 
the floor. Yet it did not break, but like some bronze or silver 
vessel was only dented on one side. The artisan at once picked 
up the goblet from the floor, took a hammer from his pocket, 
and repaired the vessel, which had not been broken but only 
bent, just as if it were made of metal. The emperor was greatly 
surprised at seeing him do this, and he said to the artisan, "Is 
there anyone besides you who knows how to make glass of this 
kind?" The workman swore that no one on earth other than 
himself knew the secret. When the emperor heard this, he at 
once ordered the man to be beheaded, reckoning that if the 
fine quality achieved by this method should become common 
knowledge, gold would be thought as worthless as clay, and 
every other kind of metal would lose its value. Surely, if glass 
were to lose its fragility and be made malleable, and could be 
made to withstand pounding, who would ever think that shin- 
ing metal was equal to the clearness of glass? 

(26) But now to return to the subject. Just as its fragile quality 
causes glass to be valued less, and just as their strength and 
solidity recommend other metals, thus does the whole fabric of 
other virtues fall to pieces because of anger; but through the 
majesty of imperial patience we fashion ourselves into God's 
dwelling place that glitters with the splendor of brilliant jewels. 
For while the former pulls out virtues by the roots, the latter 
stimulates their growth. 
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(27) lt is also tru * of me, who will still write about this matter, 
that a natural disposition to anger arouses me, and often the 
slight ‘st offense disturbs my peace of mind, so that frequently 
| seem to be pierced by a fiery spear and not just lightly pricked 
by some thorn or needle. 1 consider a slight scourge to be 
rather a bullwhip, and when I take the blow, I groan as if the 
lash were weighted with lead. But this is only my inner dis- 
position; when it comes to external behavior, anger can say 
what it will. It can rage and howl and gnash its teeth but, in 
everything it might secretly suggest to me, as far as 1 can coun- 
teract it, there will be no cooperation from me. Even though it 
well up within me, unleash its fury, rant and rave and rise up 
with pride, I will not lend my members to its service that it 
might use them às weapons to achieve its purpose. "You must 
no longer put the body's several parts at sin's disposal,"9 the 
Apostle says. 1 will not move a hand, that with my help it might 
strike or take something by force. Neither my tongue nor my 
lips will I move, allowing it to use them to spew out its bitter 
gall. 

(28) And as I completely deny assistance to this savage anger, 
like a flame without nourishment it must soon grow weak and 
die, or like a wind that lacks an obstacle against which it may 
blow, it will harmlessly move through space. Exhausted, it will 
strike back against itself, as it is frustrated at not finding any- 
thing combustible on which it can feed. Thus I reply to anger 
and to the enticement of lust as well. At times lustful desire is 
enkindled and flares up within me, agitates my whole being, 
causing my genitalia to grow hard. But in all of this, passion 
can be satisfied that it is doing what it can, since it will never 
find mecooperating with it. Anger may clamor, and I may hear 
it; lust may grow hot, and I may experience it; but at these 
disturbances I never lift a finger to help them, nor provide fuel 
for these raging fires. With anger I never bring myself to add 
to its fury, and with lust I never blow on the embers, causing 
them to burst into flames. By so doing, anger will necessarily 
rise in vain, and thus grow weaker, and the fires of lust will 
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burn themselves out for lack of fuel, I can, indeed, quell nature 
by bringing reason to bear, but am never able to destroy it; I 
can soften its impact, but can never totally annul it. Let every- 
onc do to me what he will; I must look for patience within my- 
sell. Nor can [hope for reward from someone else's virtue, for 
where there are no battles to challenge us, we will never find 
an opportunity to win victories. In vain do we hide behind a 
shicld when spears and swords are never brandished against 
us. If the fire in the furnace is extinguished, the metal's purity 
is never tested. And so, another man's meekness will not make 
me patient, but within myself I must build up defenses that will 
ward off and repel the volley of assaulting missiles. 

(29) All of this, venerable father, I have written for you in 
unskilled fashion, not that I might instruct you, who by God's 
help are already a teacher in the Church, but that by taking 
the occasion to address you in this agitated manner, I might 
benefit myself and others like me. Nor do I fear that your holy 
prudence will take it amiss that someone younger than you 
should humbly presume to call these things to your attention, 
since we know that the Lord, using the prophet’s words, said, 
"Come now and reprove me."5* And we know that the Lord's 
servant, Moses, patiently listened to Jethro, who was of alien 
birth, when he said, "Like a fool you are wearing yourself 
out." 65 

(30) May almighty God, venerable sir, who has kept you out 
of harm's way for us, likewise help you to avoid the filth of all 
vice and, as his vessel baked in the fire, produce in you the 
splendor of spiritual virtues. 
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Peter Damian to Ambrose, who had recently entered the monastic life. 
A specimen of Damian's theological thinking, this primer of Catholic be- 
lief, marvelous in its clarity, was written to serve as an introduction to 
theology for a young monk who had asked for instruction. Stressing first 
the importance of the virtue of faith, Damian then concentrates on the 
doctrine of the Trinity, on Christology, and on the Holy Spirit, with pass. 
ing reference to Mary, the mother of God. Damian gives special attention 
to the procession of the Holy Spirit, basing his teaching on both Greek 
and Latin Fathers. While he does mention a contemporary schism be- 
tween the Greek and Latin churches over this issue, he does not refer to 
Michael Cerularius, the Greek patriarch, the supposed author of the 


schism. 
(After 1060)! 


EZJO AMBROSE,? my dear son in blessed hope, the monk 
S| Peter the sinner sends the truth of the orthodox faith. 

J (2) Dearest son, you request that I compose some- 
m for you on the Catholic faith and briefly discuss at least 
a few of the things that were explained at greater length by the 
Fathers. For, as you say, you hope to be more efficiently in- 
structed, and this lesson may be more tenaciously impressed 
on your memory, if what was published in the pages of the 
ancient doctors should now proceed from my lips, as from our 
own library. 

(3) For although that which is blended comes from the same 
cask, it is, however, more acceptable when served by a hand 
from the household. And often medicine is more useful to us 
when given by those who recognize the discomfort of our ill- 
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ness by the constant familiarity of living with us. Now because 
you are well known to me through the brotherly love that 
makes us one in mind, you are confident that I will apply a 
strong poultice of salvation to the spot where I am aware that 
the nerves of your faith waver away somewhat weakly from a 
healthy certitude. And thus what you do is beyond reproach, 
so that you may build, as it were, the foundation of faith at the 
very beginning of your recent conversion, on which the scaf- 
fold of your future deeds, like a spiritual edifice, may rise, 
never to collapse. 

(4) Your request is certainly praiseworthy, and what is asked 
is not frivolous but particularly necessary. And thus, the holy 
eagerness of your devotion, because it earnestly solicits some- 
thing worthwhile, does not, for its importuning, deserve to be 
repulsed. Truly, without faith we can neither live in Christ nor 
please God at all by any activity. To this, both apostolic and 
prophetic authority at once attest. For these are the words of 
the Apostle: “Without faith it is impossible to please God."* 
And by the prophet it is said, "The just man lives by faith;* but 
if he draws back, he shall not please my soul."5 

(5) And so, according to both statements, it is impossible to 
please God unless we hold to the correct norms of the true 
faith. Faith is the beginning of virtues, faith is the foundation 
of good works, faith is the preamble of all human salvation. 
Whoever does not cautiously walk the line of this narrow path 
will of necessity be caught in the trap of error. Thus, if anyone 
appears to espouse the cause of good works but is without 
proper faith, he can in no way be counted among the company 
of the sons of God. And he who does not know how to walk by 
faith will find it impossible to reach the sight of God; and put- 
ting it all briefly, without the right faith, one neither acquires 
the grace of justification nor merits eternal life. Now, therefore, 
let us proceed to the quick of things, to the core of the matter 
here proposed, with him of whom we speak as our guide. 

(6) First of all, therefore, whoever wishes to be a true and 


3. Heb 11.6. 4. Hab 2.4. 
5. Heb 10.38; cf. Sabatier 2.964. 
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perfect Catholic must believe? in God the Father almighty, the 
maker of all that is seen and unseen. Let him also believe in 
his only-begotten Son, namely, in the Word, the power and the 
wisdom by whom all things were created. He was not created, 
but begotten before all ages: true God in all things like the Fa- 
ther, and of one substance with the Father, even though he is 
possessed of another person. He is neither later in time nor 
inferior in dignity, nor weaker in power; the begotten is alto- 
gether as great as he who begot. And even though we state that 
the Son was born of the Father, still nothing temporal is attrib- 
uted to him, just as it is not ascribed to the Father. For he who 
professes the Father to be eternal must also admit that the Son 
is coeternal with him, that is, that the Father who always existed 
before all ages, utterly without beginning, also always had a 
Son. He could not have been the Father from all eternity if he 
had not been eternally possessed of a Son. One must also be- 
lieve in the Holy Spirit, also true God, proceeding at once from 
the Father and from the Son, always equal to both in substance, 
power, will, and eternity. Certainly he does not proceed from 
the Father to the Son, and then proceed from the Son to sanc- 
tify the creature, as some wickedly and infectiously observe, 
but proceeds simultaneously from both. For the Father begot 
the Son in such a way that the spirit of truth proceeds from 
the Son just as he proceeds from the Father. 

(7) Therefore, my dear son, be constant and firm in the belief 
that the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit are the one, 
only, and true God—omnipotent, eternal, immutable, inde- 
pendent of external agency. For there is only one substance or 
essence that is immutable and totally without change or incon- 
stancy, and that is God. Indeed, being itself, from which the 
word “essence” is derived, especially and most truly pertains to 
him. To this highest and unique substance alone belongs the 
noun that the Greeks call "Ov," ‘being,’ and the Latin “est,” ‘is.’ 
Hence the Apostle states, “There did not exist in him being 
and non-being, but there is in him only being."? And the Lord 


6. On the Nicene Creed and other creedal declarations, see F. X. Murphy, 
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also said to Moses, "I AM who am," and, "This is what you shall 
tell the children of Israel: ‘I AM sent me to you.'"5 Neverthe- 
less, while we speak of the one, simple, and indivisible sub- 
stance of God, we should distinguish the Trinity by names, and 
should profess that one God the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit must be recognized, because each one of these is 
God; and that the one God is all of these together. Each one 
of these is the full, perfect, and eternal substance, and all of 
them together are likewise one simple substance. Hence the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit spoken of together are 
not something greater or fuller than when speaking of each 
single person of this same holy Trinity. For the omnipotent 
God, by the immensity of his nature, both fills and contains all 
creation, and therefore the Father fills the totality of being, as 
does the Son and the Holy Spirit, because by nature God is one 
in the Father and in the Son and in the Holy Spirit. 

(8) Thus, my son, when you happen to be occupied with li- 
tanies or prayers, do not do what certain simple people do, 
more out of ignorance than through unbelief. For they invoke 
the name of the Father or the Son or the Holy Spirit not only 
once, but to promote greater reverence, they repeat the name 
of the holy Trinity often, as if it were something more; so that 
as a multitude of saints is something more than one saint, so 
too, God forbid, the whole Trinity is something greater than 
one person of the same holy Trinity. The piety of the faithful 
rejects this, nor does the rule of orthodox faith admit it. With- 
out any doubt we must believe that the Father is the whole and 
perfect God; that the Son is the whole and perfect God; and 
that the Holy Spirit is the whole and perfect God. And sull 
there are not three gods, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, but one 
God, whole and perfect. Nor do the three named together, Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Spirit, indicate something greater than 
each of them, even if Father, Son, or Holy Spirit is called upon 
singly. Indeed, there is the same greatness in each person cited 
singly as exists in the entire Trinity called upon in common. 
Otherwise, when we rightly say God the Father, God the Son, 
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and God the Holy Spirit, each of them would be an imperfect 
God if God were more fully seen in three rather than in a single 
person. But God forbid that this should apply to the piety of 
the faithful, who do not ascribe anything greater or lesser to 
the simple nature of the godhead. 

(9) Since, therefore, the Father alone, or the Son alone, or 
the Holy Spirit alone is just as great as the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit together, God should never be called threefold; 
while he cannot be diminished, there is also nothing by which 
the ever existing perfection of the supreme Trinity may be in- 
creased. Therefore, God is whole and perfect, whether he is 
singly called Father, or Son, or Holy Spirit, and the whole and 
perfect God is simultaneously Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
And so, God must be called triune, and not threefold. 

(10) There is in this holy Trinity, moreover, no degree of 
time, no distinction of greatness, no variety of dignity. For 
there is nothing here that is older in time, nothing that differs 
in quantity, nothing that exceeds in honor. But the total divine 
essence is of such a simple nature that, with the exception of 
words that indicate personal quality, whatever can be essen- 
tially said of one person can also be understood without dis- 
tinction of the three. It should be noted that man was created, 
not in the likeness of one person, but of the whole. Trinity. 
Hence we do not read, "I will make man in my image,” but "let 
us make man,” he says, "in our image."? 

(11) Also, as we shame Arius!? by professing the substance 
of the entire Trinity to be one and the same, so too, avoiding 
the godlessness of Sabellius,!! we distinguish, under the proper 
qualities of each, three unconfused and individually expressed 
persons. Nor, indeed, as devised by godless heresy, do we say 
that, when he wishes, God the Father is Father; when he wishes, 
he is the Son; when he wishes, he is the Holy Spirit. But each 
person is so distinguished from the others by certain properties 
that the Father is always the Father and never the Son or the 
Holy Spirit; that the Son is always the Son and is never the 


9. Gen 1.26. 
10. See V. C. DeClercq, “Arianism,” NCE 1 (1967) 791-94. 
11. Sec P. Lebeau, "Sabellianism," NCE 12 (1967) 783. 
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Father or the Holy Spirit; and the Holy Spirit is never the Fa- 
ther or the Son, but always the Holy Spirit. We should note, 
therefore, not only the bare difference in name, but subtly dis- 
tinguish that which is proper to the person. 

(12) The Father, therefore, has this as his own, that of all 
things that are, he is unique in that he does not derive from 
another; and because of this, he alone is acknowledged to exist 
in the person of paternity, but is not unique in the essence of 
divinity. But the only-begotten Son of God has this as his own, 
that he alone was consubstantially and coessentially born of the 
unique one, that is, from the Father; and this is the property 
of the Son. It is proper to the Holy Spirit, however, that he 
simultaneously proceeds from the Father and the Son, and is 
the Spirit of both; indeed, consubstantial and coeternal, of the 
same immensity and power, of the same will and inseparable 
nature. He is in no way less in anything than they from whom 
he proceeds, but together with them is worshiped as the true 
omnipotent God, and with them is equally adored. For he 
abides entirely in the Father, entirely in the Son; he proceeds 
entirely from the Father and proceeds entirely from the Son. 
He so abides in them that he always proceeds from both; he so 
proceeds that he always inseparably abidesin them. With them, 
indeed, he possesses naturally and coessentaally both the to- 
tality of unity and the unity of totality. He is, moreover, that 
highest charity, by which the begotten is loved by his Father 
and loves his Father. And therefore there are not more than 
three, essentially undivided and distinct in their threefold 
properties: one loving him who is from him; one loving him 
from whom he is; and that very love itself, of which it is said 
"that God is love.”!? 

(13) And this is the highest, ineffable, and incomprehensible 
Trinity, I will not say of one God, but the one God. Nor is one 
turned or changed into the other; but what he is, without anv 
change, he always remains unimpaired. For the prophet says, 
"From my mouth will go forth the word of justice, and it will 
not return." What is the meaning of "it will not return"? A 
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Sabellian should not say that he is the Father who is also the 
Son; nor should a Patripassian!! say that, when he wills, he is 
the Father and, when he wills, he is the Son. Therefore, when 
the Word has gone forth it does not return, because the Father 
is always the Father, and the Son is always the Son. 


On the Mystery of the Lord's Incarnation 

(14) We also believe that the Son of God, whom God the 
Father begot before the ages from his own substance, put on 
true humanity according to our nature and came forth from 
his mother's womb without defiling her virginity. For he who 
was God from God, omnipotent from the omnipotent, not later 
in time, not inferior in majesty, certainly not dissimilar in glory, 
not divided in essence, he the everlasting only-begotten of the 
everlasting Father was born of the Holy Spirit and of the Virgin 
Mary. Because he so assumed human nature that he did not 
change his divinity into something else, he substantially so 
counited true flesh and true soul with himself, that according 
to his humanity he might destroy death by dying, and overcome 
the devil who had power over death. This uniquely wonderful 
and wonderfully unique generation is not to be so understood 
so that what was proper to the race should be destroyed by the 
novelty of creation. For indeed, the Holy Spirit imparted fruit- 
fulness to the virginal womb, but the reality of the body pro- 
ceeded from the pregnancy of the mother, which the spirit of 
rational life ensouled. 

(15) And so we condemn Apollinaris,5 who claims that the 
savior did not receive a human soul, but only a soul that lacked 
reason. For he propounded as dogma that only divinity could 
suffice to give the soul and infuse the judgment of rational wis- 
dom, which, undoubtedly, is the same as saying our redeemer 
was not man, but had only the members of a human body. 
Brute animals also possess soul and body, but they do not have 
reason, which is proper to the mind. 


14. See P. Lebeau, "Patripassianism," NCE 10 (1967) 1102. 
15. See J. Bentivegna, "Apollinaris of Laodicea," NCE 1 (1967) 667f.; 
F. Chiovaro, "Apollinarianism," NCE 1 (1967) 665-66. 
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(16) Yet if we must detest Manicheans'? who deny that he 
possessed a true body, which is the lowest part of man, how 
much more should they be condemned who affirm that he did 
not have that which in man is superior? God forbid, therefore, 
that we should believe what rash blindness and proud loquacity 
invent. God forbid, I say, that the Son of God should receive 
something less of human nature, and that in becoming man 
he was unlike us in flesh, or in soul, or in sensation. We must 
profess that, except for the blemish of sin that is natural to 
those for whom he became man, he was completely like us. For 
this reason he is called the mediator between God and men," 
since he is true God as he is also true man; in his divinity, hav- 
ing the same nature with the Father, and differing in nothing 
from his mother in his human substance; having from us until 
death the penalty of our wickedness, possessing from God the 
Father incomparable justice; "who was crucified for our infirm- 
ity, but lives by his own power.”!8 By participating in the human 
condition, he experienced death, which he freely accepted, not 
losing the power of his nature by which he enlivens all. He in- 
deed is the agent and the product of the agent, because as a 
priest he offered himself in sacrifice, and it was he himself who 
hung on the cross as a pleasing victim. Keeping in mind what 
is proper to both natures joined together in one person, hu- 
mility was received from his majesty, weakness from his power, 
and mortality from his eternity. To pay the debt of our human 
condition, his nature that was capable of suffering was united 
to his invulnerable nature, so that one and the same mediator 
between God and men could both die, on the one hand, and 
be incapable of dying, on the other. 

(17) But now, my son, perhaps you are taken aback by the 
thought that may be occasioned by what follows from this 
thinking. While the Son is of one substance with the Father and 
is believed to be inseparable in nature, how could the Son with- 

ut the Father put on human form, or alone undergo the rigors 
of the passion? For that which is divine and unapproachable, 
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and cannot be comprehended from evident signs of his unut- 
terable being, is often explained by Catholic doctors through 
examples of visible things. Thus the blessed Augustine says, 
“The soul is one thing, the intellect is another, yet intellect is 
in the soul. The soul, indeed, is one, but the soul performs one 
thing and intellect another. For the soul lives, the intellect 
understands, and life belongs to the soul while wisdom belongs 
to the intellect. And still there is no soul without intellect, nor 
an intellect without a soul. And while they are one, the soul 
alone received life and the intellect alone received wisdom, 
Thus, even though both Father and Son are one, and God is 
one, flesh belongs to Christ alone, just as wisdom belongs to the 
intellect alone, even though it is not separate from the soul,” 
And again he gives another example: "In the sun, heat and 
light are in one ray, but heat dries while light illumines. And 
while heat does one thing and light another, still they cannot 
be separated from one another. And thus the Son took on flesh 
and did not desert the Father. Also in the case of the zither, 
since there is no doubt that art, hand, and string work together, 
only onc sound is heard. Art directs, the hand plucks, and the 
string sounds. The three work together, but only the string 
sounds what is heard. Thus the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit all combined in the humanity of Christ, but only the Son 
took on humanity."?" 

(18) But if, perhaps, this too concerns you—how it was that 
the true body of Christ could come forth from his mother's 
womb while preserving her virginity—turn your eyes to that 
which is casy, and from little things grasp what is boundless. A 
ray of the sun penetrates a window in such a way that with 
imperceptible subtlety it passes through its barrier. Yet it does 
not cause even a small crack but appears to be the same inside 
and out. And neither when it enters nor when it comes out docs 
it destroy, for in its entrance and exit the window remains 
whole. If the sun's ray does not break the window, is it not pos- 
sible for the omnipotence of the redeemer at his birth to pre- 


19. Pseudo-Augustine, Sermo 245 (PL 39,2196.2); cf. E. Dekkers, Clavis pa- 
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serve the integrity of the Virgin??! For the virginal integrity 
gave birth unimpaired just as it conceived without being vio- 
lated. Indeed he, who was born of her, is the true and entire 
God just as he is a true and entire man. And there is nothing 
deceitful in this unity, for both the humility of man and the 
sublimity of the godhead are joined to one another. Just as the 
nature of God is not diminished by bowing low, so the nature 
of man is not destroyed by elevation. Let each nature, there- 
fore, do what is proper toit, the Word performing what belongs 
to the Word, and flesh naturally carrying out what belongs to 
the flesh. The one is resplendent with miracles, the other is 
subject to indignity. But neither is the creature changed into 
divinity, nor divinity turned into a creature. For the person of 
the mediator between God and men so subsists of both and in 
both natures that, after the Son of God was made man, the 
fullness of divinity in no way destroyed the human nature, as 
impious heresy blasphemously states, nor did divinity change 
into the essence of humanity. For when God assumed human 
nature, his divine nature remained completely unchangeable 
and incapable of suffering. He consists, therefore, of two na- 
tures because he united both indivisibly; but he exists in two 
natures, because he preserved both intact. 

(1e) Hence, the only-begotten Son of God, in taking a perfect 
human soul and body, is both consubstantial to the Father in 
the form of God, and consubstantial to his mother in the form 
of a slave. But in assuming partnership with human infirmity 
he did not, therefore, participate in our sins. For in assuming 
the form of a slave without contracting servile contagion, he 
did not diminish divinity, but enhanced humanity. Indeed, the 
nature was taken from the mother of the Lord, but not the 
fault.?? Nor was he able to commit sins of his own, since he came 
to wash away the sins of others. And thus we know that the 
individual quality of the human and divine nature persists in 
him, so that as we observe in him that the Word is by nature 


421. Cf. Pseudo-Augustine, Sermo 245 (PL $9.2197.4); sce also G. M. Ros- 
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something quite different from the flesh, we still profess that 
the one Son of God is both Word and flesh. He is, indeed, true 
God and true man, namely, God in that “in the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God”;?5 but he was man in that “the Word became flesh and 
made his dwelling among us."?* He was God in that "through 
him all things came into being, and apart from him nothing 
came to be";?» he was man in that “he was born of a woman, 
born under the law."?5 The infancy of the little one is observed 
in the lowliness of the crib, the sublimity of the Most High is 
proclaimed by the voices of angels. 

(20) It is necessary, moreover, for the investigator of this high 
problem both to observe discreet caution and to weigh the mat- 
ter circumspectly. We are compelled surely to distinguish per- 
sons in the divinity, since we dare not divide the divine 
substance. So we believe that the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit are three persons, while professing that they are of only 
one, simple, and entirely inseparable essence. But, on the other 
hand, we ascribe to Christ two complete and perfect sub- 
stances, divinity and humanity, while we assert that he is pos- 
sessed of only one person. Nor is it proper to say of the Father, 
or of the Son, or of the Holy Spirit that each is something else— 
for in all of them there is one and the same nature—but only 
that each is someone else, since without doubt there is in them 
a diversity of persons. In Christ, however, there is no other, 
since in God and man there is only one person; but one must 
say that he is something else, for the twin natures are of dif- 
ferent substance. On the contrary, Bishop Nestorius?’ and the 
archimandrite Eutyches?! together with Dioscorus? disputed 
with one another with this difference: the former contended 
that Christ was only man, while the latter two ascribed to him 


23. John 1.1. 24. John 1.14. 
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only a divine nature. Rightly did Holy Church manage to close 
its doors on these men so that they were compelled to dispute 
with one another outside the fold, without causing disaster to 
others. But we so unhesitatingly understand the mystery of the 
Lord's incarnation that, even though believing that there is one 
true person of God and man, we still contend that there is not 
in him one nature, divine and human. Nor is the divinity of 
Christ the same as his flesh, nor could the flesh be the same as 
his divinity; both natures of divinity and humanity neverthe- 
less remained unchangeable and unconfused in their proper 
quality. We profess, therefore, that the human substance, that 
is, true flesh and true rational soul were received by the Son 
of God in the unity of person, but not in the unity of nature. 

(21) And thus, the mystery of the Lord's incarnation, while 
not producing in Christ a duality of person, does not cause the 
reception of human nature to be something common to the 
blessed Trinity: for while simply retaining the permanent qual- 
ity of both substances, the individual unity of the person never- 
theless remains always intact. This acceptance of servile form 
pertains only to the person of the Son, from whom, however, 
it removed nothing ofthe fullness of divinity, nor deprived him 
in the slightest of inexhaustible majesty. So it is that in one and 
the same redeemer of ours, the truth of human nature was 
manifest and, at the same time, the eternal immutability of di- 
vine power persisted. Therefore, in Christ we say that there is 
a diversity of natures but not of person; yet in the blessed Trin- 
ity we profess that there is a distinction of persons, but not of 
nature. For even though, as man, he might have been con- 
cealed under the deficiencies of one small body, as the God of 
all things, however, he ruled over visible and invisible crea- 
tures. Nor is he now the one by whom all things were created, 
and someone else who was made man; he is at once creator and 
creature, at once physician and medicine, at once priest and 
victim. Clearly, the immensity of divine greatness is that by 
which we understand him to be within all things, but not en- 
closed; outside all things, but not excluded. He is, therefore, 
within in that he contains all things, without in that he confines 
all things by the immensity of his unlimited magnitude. By the 
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external, he is seen as the creator; by the internal, he proves to 
be the governor and director of all things. 

(22) However, there are some who, while striving to investi- 
gate the mystery of divine generation, are deceived by the 
phantoms of bodily thought. Did the omnipotent God, they 
ask, take a wife because he gave birth to a son? But from our 
very weakness we can gather what needs to be considered in 
the secret depths of God's work. For first a plan is born in the 
mind of the architect so that the structure of the future home 
may be built. Therefore, the mind that lies hidden gives birth 
to the plan, that the building might arise with all its features 
of walls and corners. Hence the plan is somewhat like the son 
of the human mind; it comes forth both to construct the ex- 
ternal edifice and yet remains totally in the mind of the thinker. 
If, therefore, the structure of the house is built because of the 
plan, as if it were the son of the mind, do we not consider the 
Son of God, namely, the Word, to be like this, by whom all 
things were created? Therefore, since the mind of man has the 
power to give birth to a plan without a mother, how much 
greater was the power of the Father to produce ineffably the 
Word from himself alone? When he received human form, he 
in no way abandoned the hidden secrets of the Father's divin- 
ity; when clothed with the veil of our flesh, he was received into 
the virginal womb, but was not enclosed by it. And why should 
we marvel at this in the Word of God, since the words that we 
speak with the human tongue so fruitfully influence the senses 
that the ear of the audience grasps them, but does not contain 
them? For unless they were grasped, they would instruct no 
one; if they were contained, they would not reach out to others. 

(23) Therefore the Son of God comes to us in the mystery 
of the incarnation much more fully and, so to speak, more 
ineffably, and nonetheless persists with the Father in his divin- 
ity. He who took on true flesh from the virginal womb so willed 
to unite both natures that he who was true man was also true 
God, and he who was man was doubtless also God. For this 
acceptance was such that it made God man and man God. 
Therefore, when the form of God took on the form of a slave, 
both were God, both were true man because of the reception 
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of human nature. Hence, even though one of the great saints 
might be worthy to receive a special grace from God, no one 
can be united with God in one person. Indeed, only the soul 
together with the body of Christ together with the Word is the 
one Christ, the one Son. The blessed Apostle, therefore, to 
show the difference between all the saints together and the 
cause of the saints and of all sanctity, said, "In times past, God 
spoke in sundry and varied ways to our fathers through the 
prophets; in this, the final age, he has spoken to us through 
his Son, whom he has made heir of all things and through 
whom he created the universe."?? But it is one thing for God 
to speak by the mouths of the prophets, quite another through 
the Word, coeternal and consubstantial to him before all ages. 
The word of the flesh is one thing, but the Word made flesh is 
something different. It is one thing for God to bein man, some- 
thing else again to be the God-Man. To be a minister of the 
word is quite different from being its master. It is not the same 
to be called the author of faith as to be known as its preacher. 
Moreover, to receive the Holy Spirit by the grace of a prophet 
is different from possessing him substantially by nature. For 
even though the Holy Spirit would descend upon Christ in the 
form of a dove,?! still the divinity of the redeemer could not 
receive him, for in the essence of divinity the Father, and the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit are one God. 

(24) It follows, therefore, that Christ received the Holy Spirit 
in his human soul and not in his divinity, and by this he is one 
in nature with the same Holy Spirit. Therefore, the eternal di- 
vinity of the Son with his total humanity and the sarne total 
humanity of the Son with his eternal divinity is one person in 
the blessed Trinity, not by adoption but as his own; not nom- 
inally but coessentially and perfectly. And totally in his divinity 
and humanity he is the only-begotten and true Son of God; 
totally in his divinity and in his humanity he is the true Son of 
Man, not indeed in name, as the Spanish heresy? presumes to 


30. Heb 1.1-2. 

31. Cf. Matt 3.16; Mark 1.10; Luke 3.12; John 1.32. 

32. An obvious reference to Adoptionism, promoted by Elipandus of To- 
ledo and Felix of Urgel, first condemned at Regensburg in 792; cf. S. J 
McKenna, " Adoptionism," NCE 1 (1967) 140-41. 
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assert with wicked daring. For this heresy claims the Son of 
God to bc true God in his divine nature, nominally and by 
adoption in his human nature, so that, as it were, there appear 
to be two persons in Christ: by his divinity he is the true Son 
of God, but in his humanity he is adopted. Indeed, it is certain 
according to the norms of Catholic faith that the only-begotten 
Son of God assumed human nature into his unity, preserving, 
however, what belonged to each substance, but completely re- 
taining the undivided and simple unity of the person. Conse- 
quently, there are not two Christs, or two Sons, but God and 
man; there is one Christ, there is only one Son. It was not by 
local motion that the divinity of the Word came to the blessed 
Virgin, but by the ineffable mystery of his power that the Son 
of God at his conception filled the womb of his mother and 
nonetheless endured in the unity of the Father's divinity. He 
came to us that he might take from us what he found in us, 
and that he might offer for us what he took from us. Nor can 
the divinity of the Word be either divided into parts or sepa- 
rated from the Father; it is everywhere total, everywhere per- 
fect. Thus he did not desert the Father when he came down to 
the Virgin, just as he did not desert the world when as victor 
over death he ascended into heaven. Hence he said, "No one 
has gone up to heaven except the one who came down from 
heaven, the Son of man who is in heaven."** He speaks, indeed, 
on earth, and he states that he is in heaven, because when he 
came down from heaven he nevertheless remained in heaven. 
And just as it is the Son of Man who is said to have come down 
from heaven, so it is the Son of God who is seen bodily in the 
flesh. 

(25) In Christ, therefore, there exist both unity of person 
and two natures with unconfused and always distinct proper- 
ties. Thus, there is in him one nature that takes its origin from 
the virginal womb, and the other that, without any beginning 
at all, is coeternal with God the Father: One that cried in the 
cradle, the other in which he was adored by the Magi;*4 one 


33. John 3.13. 34. Cf. Matt 2.11. 
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that grew in age and wisdom,” the other by which he is the 
very power and wisdom of God;* one by which, after fasting 
continuously for forty days, he was hungry? the other, to 
which the highest angels in their office of ministry at once gave 
service;** one by which he slept in the boat and was awakened 
by the disciples,” the other by which he commanded the winds 
and tempestuous waves. One that, with a flow of tears, wept at 
the death of his friend; the other by which he recalls his soul 
from hell and raises his body, dead for four days, intact from 
the tomb.^* There is one nature by which he was filled with 
sorrow to the point of death,” another by which he stated that 
he had the power to lay down his life and take it up again; 
one by which he could walk with dry feet on the swells and 
rough waves of the sea,** another by which, in fleeing into 
Egypt, he avoided the cruelty of Herod.“ There is one by which 
he shone like the sun, transfigured on the mountain, there Is 
another by which, with the disappearance of the vision, only 
the form of human weakness remained. There isin him, more- 
over, one nature, by which he is addressed: "You are my Son, 
today I have begotten you,”* and another of which, according 
to the testimony of another prophet, it was said, "You are my 
servant, for through you I show my glory."*' And according to 
another text, there is the voice that Says, “From the womb, be- 
fore the daystar, I have begotten you";* and according to an- 
other, this statement: "It is too little, he says, for you to be my 
-ervant, to raise up the tribes of Jacob and to convert the lands 


* Israel."49 
(26) There is, therefore, in Christ one hypostasis?? or person, 


35. Cf. Luke 2.52. $6. Cf. 1 Cor 1.24. 

37. Cf. Matt 4.2. 38. Cf. Luke 22.45. 

39. Cf. Mark 4.38. 40. Cf. John 11.17, 43-44. 
41. Cf. Mark 14.34. 42. Cf. John 10.18. 

49. Cf. Matt 14.24-26. 44. Cf. Matt 2.13-17. 

45. Cf. Matt 15.2. 46. Ps 2.7. 

47. Isa 49.3. 48. Ps 109.3. 

49. Isa 49.6. 


zo. At this point Gaetani 3 (1615) 6A = PL 145.30D, has substantia. MS 
: ‘Sowever, reads subsistentia, translated here as ‘hypostasis,’ a synonym for 
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but not one substance or nature, so that even though the divine 
nature is one substance and the human nature another, still in 
Christ we in no way believe that the Son of Man is other than 
the Son of God. Truly, from the very beginning of the Lord's 
incarnation, God passed into man and man into God, so that 
both he who was born of the Father before the ages is at once 
the true Son of Man and true man, and he who at the end of 
the ages was born of the Virgin is truly both the Son of God 
and without doubt true God. 

(27) We, therefore, rightly profess two nativities in Christ: 
one from the begetting Father, without beginning and without 
temporality, everlasting and coeternal; the other from the sub- 
stance of his mother in the course of time. For in Christ divinity 
and the human condition came together so that the Word 
might become flesh and that flesh might pass into God, allow- 
ing the one Emmanuel’! to come forth from both substances, 
who would be the proper mediator between God and men. In 
him, indeed, would the natural rights of each activity be pre- 
served, both the sublimity of the Godhead and the humility of 
the flesh. There are, consequently, not two, but one and the 
same that carried out dual functions, and each form or nature 
operates in conjunction with the other according to its own - 
properties: namely, divinity taking part in the functions of the 
flesh, and flesh participating in the functions of divinity. 
Hence, there is the same God and man in one hypostasis or 
person preserving the twin properties of each substance, na- 
ture remaining intact, so that it neither divides the two nor, 
after the union, confuses them. For the Word is the Word and 
not flesh, and the flesh is flesh and not the Word. But the func- 
tion of the flesh and of the Word is one, because the person of 
both God and man is one. Hence John states, "What was," he 
says, "from the beginning, what we have heard, what we have 
seen, what we have looked upon and our hands have touched 
of the Word of life."5? Yet, if it were not for the mystery of the 
union with man, no one would be able to see God or, what is 
still more impossible, to touch him with his hands. For divinity 


51. Cf. Isa 7.14. 52. 1 John 1.1. 
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is so inseparably united with humanity that after it once re- 
ceived humanity into the unity of the person, divinity did not 
afterwards in the slightest withdraw from it. For God as man 
came forth from his mother's womb; God as man hung from 
the wood of the cross. But the same God-Man, only in the flesh, 
lay in the tomb, and the same God-Man, only in his soul, de- 
scended into the depths of hell. Thus, divinity that at the con- 
ception received both, clearly did not detach itself in death 
from the two human components it had received. 

(28) Who is it, then, by whom the world was made? Christ 
Jesus, but in the form of God. Who is it by whom the world was 
redeemed? Christ Jesus, but in the form of a slave. Who was it 
who was not abandoned in hell? Christ Jesus, but only in his 
soul. Before his resurrection, who was it who lay for three days 
in the tomb? Christ Jesus, but only in the flesh. Therefore, in 
each of these there is Christ, and in all of them there are not 
two, but one Christ. Thus, we behold one and the same, thriv- 
ing in his dual nature and naturally operating according to 
both substances; each substance, in communion with the other, 
performing what belongs to it, that is, in accord with the innate 
essential quality or natural properties of each. And thus we 
should weigh all of these things cautiously, so that we believe, 
on the one hand, that full humanity was assumed by God, and 
understand, on the other, that full divinity was united to man: 
but in such a way that we render to God what belongs to God, 
and to man what is proper to man.? 

(29) Since, therefore, there is often much questioning about 
this topic, there is a great difference between the acceptance 
of the dove,** in which form the Holy Spirit was seen, and that 
in which the Son of God deigned to appear in the reality of the 
flesh. For some have tried to convince us that the Son of God 
was not born of a woman, just as the Holy Spint was not born 
of a dove. This dove, they say, was not hatched from an egg. 
even though it was seen bodily by human eyes. But, indeed, 
true believers reply that in the same source in which we read 


53. Cf. Matt 22.21; Luke 20.25. 
54. Cf. Matt 3.16; Mark 1.10; Luke 3.22; John 1.32. 
55. Cf. Gal 4.4. 
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that the Holy Spirit appeared to John in the form of a dove,56 
we also find that Christ was born of a woman.” And it is not. 
correct to believe one part of the gospel and not to believe an- 
other. For if we believe from the gospel that the Holy Spirit was 
seen in the form of a dove, we must also believe that our re- 
deemer was born of a virgin. But why was the Holy Spirit not 
born of a dove if we acknowledge that Christ was born of a 
woman? It is for this reason, undoubtedly: the Holy Spirit did 
not come to redeem doves by his appearance, but to represent 
visibly by this figure spiritual love and innocence. But the Son 
of God, who came to lift up our fallen human nature and to 
renew it, rooted in original sin, had to assume naturally and 
essentially in the unity of his person what he came to liberate 
by the mystery of his passion and resurrection. 

(30) Nor do we say this to indicate that only our redeemer 
assumed true flesh, while the Holy Spirit took on an imaginary 
form. For just as it was not becoming for the Son of God to 
deceive the eyes of men, so too it was in no way proper that the 
Holy Spirit should counterfeit something with a lie. It is clear 
that, while the former is truth, the latter is also the spirit of 
truth. Hence both bodies, the dove's and the human's, were in 
truth the substance seen by human eyes. But the appearance 
of the dove, after serving the useful purpose at hand, ceased 
to exist, while the Lord's body always continued on in the stable 
unity of the Word who assumed it. We must, therefore, profess 
that Emmanuel, the true God, distinctly and invisibly exists in 
two substances; therefore we assert that the blessed Virgin is 
truly the mother, not only of man but also of God. For naturally 
and carnally she gave birth to the flesh that became the Word 
of God. We should also admit that the Word, naturally coun- 
ited to the flesh according to its hypostasis [person],?? is also 
the one Christ with his own flesh, at once God and man, the 
redeemer of the human race. Nor must we say that Christ is a 
man bearing God in himself, but rather with the very flesh to- 


56. Cf. John 1.32—34. 57. Cf. Luke 2.6-5. 

58. Again the text of Gaetani 3 (1615) 7A and PL 145.32D is defective, 
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gether with the soul he is true God and truly the unique and 
natural Son of God. Nor may we by any means presume to 
assert that the human nature he assumed is to be co-adored 
and glorified along with God the Word, as if one were to be 
venerated in the other. For we should be convinced that this co- 
must be understood as an added syllable. We should rather 
adore Emmanuel with one, simple adoration, namely, as true 
God and man. This is found also included in the Anathemas of 
St. Cyril.59 

(31) Nor must we say that God so works in man that he is 
one who is seen externally and another who functions interi- 
orly. But we should rather venerate one God: the one who is 
perceived by the eyes as man, and the majesty that lies hidden 
within. Hence, he is indeed the mediator, for he is at the same 
time true God and true man, having the same nature of divin- 
ity with the Father and the substance of humanity no different 
from that of his mother. In each nature he is the same Son of 
God, receiving what is ours and not losing what is his own—in 
man renewing man, in himself always remaining unchanged. 
According to the forin of God it was said, "Before all the hills 
he brought me forth,"9? that is, before all the sublimity of the 
angels, and “before the daystar I begot you,”® that is, before 
all time and temporal things. In keeping with the form of a 
slave, however, it was said, "The Lord created me in the begin- 
ning of his ways.”® According to the form of God he said, “I 
am the truth and the life"; according to the form of a slave, 
"I am the way.” In saying, “The Word was made flesh,"*5 it 
does not mean that the divine nature was changed into flesh, 
but that by the Word flesh was taken up into union with the 
person. Bodily nativity from his mother, of course, took away 
nothing from divine majesty; it conferred nothing upon it, it 
changed nothing from her into something else. It was thus im- 


59. Ryan, Sources, no. 259 cites Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444). Anathemasa 8, 
ed. E. Schwartz, Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum 1.5.2 (1924-1926) 271; cf. 
M. E. Williams, "Anathemas of Cyril," NCE 1 (1967) 481-82. 

60. Prov 8.25. 61. Ps 109.3. 

62. Prov 8.22; cf. Sabatier 2.309f. 63. John 14.6. 

64. John 14.6. 65. John 1.14. 
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possible for unchangeable substance to be converted into 
something different, just as it could not be diminished or in- 
creased. 

(32) Therefore, recognizing the marks of each nature, we 
adore the Word in Christ the man, and Christ the man in the 
Word. For after the Word became flesh, the one Christ exists 
in two essences whereby, surely, there is nothing in either na- 
ture that does not belong to both. He is the same in the form 
of God as he is seen in the form of a slave—at once subject to 
suffering in our weakness, yet invulnerable in his divine power; 
at once remaining incorporeal but taking to himself a body. He 
is the same one who remains at the throne of his Father’s maj- 
esty and yet was crucified on the tree by the wicked ones. It is 
clear, then, that both substances concurred in one person, and 
thus he is one and the same victor over death, rising above the 
heights of heaven and not abandoning the whole Church to the 
end of time. In both natures, enduring indeed in their own 
qualities, such a common unity was achieved; that whatever 
there is that belongs to God is not taken from man, and what- 
ever belongs to man is not removed from the godhead. Once 
he was conceived in the womb of the Virgin, nothing of the 
power of the Word was wanting to either soul or body for even 
a moment in time; nor was it lacking before the vesture, with 
which the most high King endowed himself, was formed or en- 
souled, but by him and in him began that temple of the human 
body that the Son of God essentially united with himself. At 
the point of being conceived, the Son of God approached the 
Virgin's womb and there, as it is written, “wisdom built the 
house of his body.”68 

(33) At the time of creation, therefore, nothing of the future 
child was there begun, but after the coming of the Word into 
his oneness, the new man had his beginning. With the two na- 
tures coming together in the one person of Christ, there would 
be in him both divine power to perform wondrous deeds, and 
human weakness for undergoing suffering. But both were God 
because of the power of the receiver, both were man because 
of the lowliness received. 
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(34) We must be careful, therefore, not to believe that the 
Son's majesty is unequal to that of the Father, taken up with 
the things that refer to his slave status, which is indeed the hu- 
man form. We must show that the Son of God in himself is not 
a distinct or alternate person, and that in this person he at once 
says, "The Father is greater than I,"*7 and at the same time, “I 
and the Father are one."9* God indeed says, "The Father is 
greater than I," but because of our weakness; and man says, 
*[ and the Father are one," but because of divine power. 

(35) But since it is believed that the Son of God did not re- 
ceive a diminished humanity, but the whole and integral man, 
it is asked why we assert that God-Man had only one person. 
For how did he take on the whole man if he did not receive a 
human person? Or if the Son of God, who is one person in the 
Trinity, is joined with the person of a man, how do we assert 
that the substance of both God and man carne together in one 
person? As I carefully researched this and diligently explored 
what was defined by the Fathers on this topic, I found that Al- 
cuin wrote to the Emperor Charles that "the Son of God did 
not receive a human person, but a human nature.”® According 
to this statement it is clear that the person of the Son received 
the human essence without receiving a human person. And 
Leo the Great, the bishop of the Church of Rome and a most 
productive doctor of the Christian faith, used these words in 
one of his sermons: “This wonderful birth of the holy Virgin,” 
he said, "brought forth in the child one person truly human 
and truly divine. For the double substance did not possess its 
properties in such a way that there could be a distinction of 
persons in them, nor was the creature so taken up into union 
with its creator that he might be the dweller and it the dwelling, 
but in such a way that the nature of one was mixed together 
with the nature of the other."? This statement is both well said 
and weighed in a most careful balance of words. For Emman- 


67. John 14.28. 68. John 10.30 and 14.28. 

69. Alcuin, De fide ad Carolum 3.9 (PL 101.44A). 
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uel, God with us, is always one person in the blessed Trinity, 
which, since it can never be diminished in the plenitude of its 
power, cannot be increased by its connection with the humanity 
it receives. Such, then, is the person, but it may be left to your 
diligence to propose parallel statements and to discover whether 
one of the Catholic doctors has written more elaborately on the 
subject. 

(36) This epilogue introduces new material in such a way 
that one may understand what was said above. But since in mat- 
ters secret and profound, verbosity of style may blunt the un- 
skilled minds of the audience, and because when one tries to 
enlighten the mind one often confuses it, I remain aware of 
your status as a novice, my dear son, and I do not wish you to 
be drawn further into these matters. Rather, after running 
through this brief summary you may grasp them more firmly. 
For although you are energetic and possess a lively disposition, 
one must keep in mind that your conversion is recent; indeed 
by placing the burden of a long disputation on your shoulders, 
your more delicate strength may weaken under the charge be- 
fore it learns to bear its weight. And looking also to your weak- 
ness, I append an epilogue that you may now find, reduced to 
one statement, what was said at greater length before, that you 
may more easily grasp it, not just as a repetition but as an ad- 
dition. 

(37) Therefore, my son, believe that the omnipotent God is 
substantially one and personally threefold. The persons how- 
ever, even though they are distinct in quality, are still not sep- 
arate in their operation. We are never more clearly aware of 
the distinction of persons than when we recall the baptism of 
the Lord. Let us observe, then, as the waters of the river Jordan 
behold, as it were, the divine spectacle there displayed of the 
undivided Trinity of divine persons presented to us. For as "the 
lamb, who takes away the sins of the world,"?' was baptized, 
suddenly the heavens were opened and the Holy Spirit came 
down upon him in the appearance of a dove. With that, the 
voice of the Father spoke: “This is my beloved Son,” he said, 
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“in whom I am well pleased."7? We have, therefore, a clearly 
defined Trinity: in the voice, the Father; in the man, the son; 
and in the dove, the Holy Spirit. 

(38) And so, this blessed Trinity, just as it is distinguishable 
by name, so too it is seen in this place to be literally distinct in 
its operations. For it is not possible to say that the Son, who was 
seen in the form of a slave, is the Father or the Holy Spirit; nor 
that the voice, which sounded from heaven, is that of the Son 
or of the Holy Spirit; nor that the dove was the Father's or the 
Son's, for the gospel itself testifies "that the Holy Spirit came 
down upon him in the form of a dove."?* But the correct faith, 
the true faith, is not uncertain by reason of presumed opinion, 
but is bolstered by the testimony of the text. Nor does it fluc- 
tuate with heretical temerity but, based rather on apostolic 
truth, it clearly attests that whatever is performed by God is 
done by the entire, inseparable blessed Trinity. For while alone 
the Son was born of the Virgin Mary, alone hung on the cross, 
and alone rose from the dead, still the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit together accomplished the mystery of the divine 
incarnation, passion, and resurrection. That it was the Father 
who sent him, that is, ordained that he become incarnate, the 
Apostle here says: "For when the fullness of time had come, 
God sent his Son made of a woman, made under the Law.””! 
And so, the Father sent the Son, and the Holy Spirit also sent 
him. The Son himself gave witness of this, saying through the 
prophet, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has 
anointed me; he has sent me to bring glad tidings to the lowly, 
to heal the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
and release to the prisoners.” And the Apostle says of the 
Son, “Though he was in the form of God, he did not deem 
equality with God something to be grasped at. Rather he emp- 
tied himself, taking the form of a slave.” 

(39) While, therefore, only the Son became incarnate, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit cooperated in the Son's 
incarnation. The Father acted also in the Son's passion, as it is 


72. Matt 3.17; cf. Sabatier 3.15f. 73. Matt 3.16. 
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said: "Who did not spare his own Son, but handed him over 
for the sake of us all.” The Son also took part, as it is said, 
"Who loved me and gave himself for me.” The Holy Spirit, 
too, was involved, of whom it is written: "For the spirit of wis- 
dom is benevolent, and did not acquit the accursed one from 
his lips.”*° Christ, to be sure, was called the accursed one be- 
cause he hung on the cross. Of this the Apostle says, "To free 
us from the curse of the Law, Christ became accursed.’80 
Hence, the Spirit did not acquit the accursed one from his lips 
because he permitted Christ to undergo all the sufferings of 
the passion and death, which he foretold through the lips of 
the prophets. The Father also caused the resurrection of the 
Son, as it is said: "Because of this he exalted him and bestowed 
on him the name above every other name.”®! 

(40) The Father, therefore, revived the Son, awakening him 
from the dead, and especially exalted him above all. But Christ 
also revived himself, as he says, speaking figuratively of his 
body: "Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it 
up.”®? To clearly show, moreover, that he is the author of his 
passion and resurrection, he summed it up in one brief state- 
ment: "I have power,” he said, "to lay down my life, and I have 
power to take it up again."55 And he asserted this a second time 
when he said, "No one takes it from me, but I lay it down and 
I take it up again.”™ That the Holy Spirit also, with the Father 
and the Son, is the author of the resurrection is attested by the 
Apostle who says, "If the Spirit of him who raised Jesus from 
the dead dwells in you, then he who raised Jesus Christ from 
the dead will bring your mortal bodies to life also, through his 
Spirit dwelling in you.”®> Thus, if at the end we are to be given 
life because of the Spirit dwelling in us, it follows that the Holy 
Spirit has already done for the head of the Church what in the 
future he will achieve in the body. 


77. Rom 8.32; for this variant, cf. Sabatier 3.625. 
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(41) The same must be held also of miracles or of any other 
deeds, so that we are to believe that the entire Trinity performs 
whatever appears to belong specifically to one person. For it 
was the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit who inseparably 
worked the signs and wonders that Christ performed. Thus we 
have this statement: “It is the Father living in me who accom- 
plishes the works.”® He says of the Holy Spirit also, “If it is by 
the finger of God that I cast out devils, then the reign of God 
has come upon you.” Therefore, no limits of brevity contain 
this incomprehensible Trinity, nor expansion in space; it is 
never absent, it is always and everywhere inseparably present. 
It is not partly greater, partly less, but everywhere total, always 
undivided. The Father is from no one, the Son is from the Fa- 
ther alone, the Holy Spirit from both. Very many of the Greeks 
think that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father alone and 
not from the Son, because they cannot find, as they think, clear 
evidence in the Lord's words. St. Jerome also, following their 
teaching, so states in his explanation of the faith, “We also be- 
lieve in the Holy Spirit, true God, who proceeds from the Fa- 
ther,"*? in which he was silent on whether he proceeded from 
the Son. Also in the Creed of the Council of Nicea we find: “We 
also believe in the Holy Spirit, who proceeds properly from the 
Father, and like the Son is true God.” 


86. John 14.10. 87. Luke 11.20. 
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That without Doubt the Holy Spirit Proceeds from the Son, Just As 
from the Father. 

(42) But since I am instructed by the teachings of the blessed 
doctors Augustine? and Gregory?! and other Catholic Fathers, 
I am compelled to believe that the Holy Spirit proceeds from 
the Father and also from the Son. And that in the future the 
faith of believers not be forced to waver, I would not find it 
burdensome to produce a few items of evidence from the Scrip- 
tures. And so, both prophetic announcements and apostolic 
authority give witness and profess that the Holy Spirit pro- 
ceeds from the Father and from the Son. For Isaiah says of the 
Son, “He shall strike the earth with the rod of his mouth, and 
with the spirit of his lips he shall slay the wicked."9? And the 
Apostle says of him, "And the Lord Jesus Christ will kill him 
with the spirit of his mouth, and destroy him by manifesting 
his own coming."?? The savior clearly stated that the Spirit in- 
deed proceeds from him when he breathed on his disciples 
about him. "Receive," he said, "the Holy Spirit."?* And John 
says in Revelation that "a sharp, two-edged sword came out of 
the mouth of Jesus."9* And so, the Spirit that there he breathed 
from his lips is, indeed, the sword that here came forth from 
his mouth. Through the prophet the Father also says to the 
Son, "My Spirit, which is in you, and my words, which I have 
put in you, shall never leave your mouth, nor the mouths of 
your children from now on and forever."?9 And the Apostle 
says, "If anyone does not have the Spirit of Christ, he does not 
belong to him."?? And to the Galatians, "Since you are the sons 
of God,” he says, "God has sent forth into your hearts the Spirit 
of his Son, which cries out, ‘Abba, Father.’ "98 

(43) St. Peter, too, indicates that the Holy Spirit is of the Son 
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just as he is also of the Father when he says, "Of which salvation 
the prophets carefully searched out and examined, who proph- 
esied of the glory that was to be yours, investigating the times 
and the circumstances that the Spirit of Christ within them was 
pointing to, predicting the sufferings that are in Christ and the 
glories that would follow."?? And the Lord said in the gospel, 
"When the Paraclete comes, the Spirit of truth, who comes 
from the Father."!? Now, since Christ himself is the truth, he 
taught that the Spirit was his when he declared him to be the 
spirit of truth. And John says, “The way we know we remain 
in him and he in us is that he has given us of his Spirit."?! We 
read also in the book of blessed Job: “And he shall attentively 
hear the terror of his voice, and the sound that comes out of 
his mouth."!?? Here, indeed, the mouth of the Father must un- 
doubtedly be understood as the Son, but the sound proceeding 
from his mouth is the Holy Spirit, who is rightly called the 
sound, because with a noise he came upon the apostles, and 
from the heart that he filled he at once broke forth in words 
of sacred eloquence.!?^* Moreover, the psalmist is witness that 
the mouth of the Father is truly to be understood as the Son, 
and that the Holy Spirit comes forth from this mouth when he 
says, "By the word of the Lord the heavens were made, and by 
the Spirit of his mouth all their host."!o: 

(44) Now I judge it superfluous to give examples of the Holy 
Spirit proceeding from the Father, since we observe such an 
abundance of them throughout many pages of the Scriptures, 
such as in this text: "You yourselves will not be the speakers, 
but the Holy Spirit of your Father who will be speaking in 
you."!95 And in the second letter to the Corinthians the Apostle 
says, "God is the one who firmly establishes us along with you 
in Christ; it is he who anointed us and has sealed us and given 
the pledge of the Spirit in our hearts.”!% And in the first letter 
to the Thessalonians, "Hence whoever rejects not man, but 
God, who also sent his Holy Spirit upon us.”'” That the Father, 
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moreover, poured forth the Holy Spirit upon the disciples is 
written in the letter that was sent to Titus: "Through the bap- 
tism of new birth and renewal of the Holy Spirit, whom he lav- 
ished on us through Jesus Christ our savior.” In the Acts of 
the Apostles it is written that the Son also poured forth the 
same Spirit. For Peter says of Christ, "Exalted at God's right 
hand, and having received from the Father the promised Holy 
Spirit, he poured forth this gift, which you see and hear." 
Through the testimony of Joel the voice of both of them states 
that the Father and the Son together pour forth the same 
Spirit: "I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh.”!!° 
(45) But even though, as I said, many of the Greeks do not 
believe that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son as from the 
Father, the blessed Athanasius, bishop of the see of Alexan- 
dria, said among other things in the book he wrote against Ar- 
ius, “I believe that the Son is in the Father and the Father in 
the Son; I believe also that the Spirit, the Paraclete, who pro- 
ceeds from the Father is of both the Son and the Father, be- 
cause he also proceeds from the Son, as it is written in the 
gospel that, by his breathing, he would give the Holy Spirit to 
his disciples, saying, ‘Receive the Holy Spirit. ”!!! Against the 
Nestorians, Cyril also says of this same procession of the Holy 
Spirit, “For although his Spirit is of his substance," without 
doubt, that is, of the Father, “we may understand that what 
belongs to the person is the Spirit and not the Son, although 
heis nostranger to the latter. For he is called the Spirit of truth, 
and Christ is the truth. And so, he also proceeds from him just 
as he does from God the Father."!!? And among other things, 
St. Ambrose spoke thus: "The Spirit, indeed, is not sent from 
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a place, as it were, nor does he proceed from a place when he 
proceeds from the Son.”!!3 Augustine also writes against the 
heretic Maximus: "You inquire of me,” he said, “if the Son is 
of the substance of the Father and the Holy Spirit is also of the 
substance of the Father, why is the one the Son and the other 
not the Son?" And he quickly replied, "Hear my answer, 
whether you understand or do not understand: The Son is 
from the Father and the Holy Spirit is from the Father, but the 
former is begotten, the latter proceeds. Hence the former is 
the Son of the Father, of whom he is begotten; the latter, how- 
ever, is the Spirit of both, because he proceeds from both."!^ 
And a little farther on, “He is, therefore, the Spirit of both 
proceeding from both."!!5 

(46) And so, concluding my statement based on the authority 
of the same illustrious doctor, there is in the blessed Trinity one 
Father, who of himself alone begot a Son essentially unique; 
one Son, who alone was essentially begotten of one Father; and 
one Spirit, who alone essentially proceeds from the Father and 
the Son. But since by far the greatest number of ancient and 
recent authors agree on the procession of the Spirit from the 
Father and the Son, and since examples from almost every 
page of Scripture abound in sufficient number, I think it su- 
perfluous to compound the accumulation, in that you can find 
here more than enough to satisfy. 

(47) Therefore, my dear son, this discussion on the Catholic 
faith is suitable enough both for me, now almost finished run- 
ning the race, and for you, who have recently entered training 
in the spiritual army. Given the depths of such incomprehen- 
sible and incomparable material, just as a new knight at the 
outset of his apprenticeship in warfare must be inquisitive, so 
also unless one is polished and experienced in sacred Scrip- 
ture, he should not easily reply. The latter, to be sure, so as to 
build a foundation for correct faith on which he may construct 
the edifice of good works; the former, that he might subtly dis- 
cern the secret of the heavenly mystery by lifelong dedication 
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to duty. For faith is both the beginning for those who perform 
good deeds and the perfection of virtue achieved. Just as the 
Apostle said of Christ, "No one can lay a foundation other than 
the one that has been laid, namely Jesus Christ."!'5 On the con- 
trary, for it is also said of him by the prophet, "The stone which 
the builders rejected has become the cornerstone.” For he, 
who for our support is set at the foundation as the base of the 
edifice, presides as the peak and the cardinal point of the 
Church. 

(48) May almighty God, my dear son, so place your feet on 
the rock of the Catholic faith that he may lift the sight of your 
mind to the heights of his contemplation. 
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Peter Damian to Desiderius, the abbot of Monte Cas ino. It ts an ex 

tatory letter to this wise and creative abbot. advising him to disrezard 
the applause that might accompany his achievements. Among his marr 
duties as abbot, he should not neglect his own spiritual gronh i in the art 
of contemplation, the better to advise and direct the monks in hrs prev 


ügious monastery. 
(Lent 1061) 


3j THE VENERABLE abbot, Sir Desiderius, the monk Pe- 
ter the sinner sends his service. 

us (2) Fire attacks everything that lies in its path. and 
by its very nature, it reaches up beyond itself and attempts al- 
ways to go higher. Fraternal love also, burning within me tn 
your regard, is never content to find its objective in vou alone. 
but through you is referred to our common creator. For love 
that is so preoccupied with one's neighbor that it does not aiso 
include God is useless, arid, and insipid; for the love of God is 
primary. Still, by loving our neighbor whom we see, »e arive 
at the love of God whom we do not see.? 

(3) In the meantime, therefore, as I love vou “hom ! see in 
person, at all times I lift my eyes to him whom I alwav desire 
to attain along with you. Consequently, let us unite and. n 
hands and spur one another on with mutual exhortan n, that 
we might lighten the burden of our journey. But since y u are 
weighed down with the task of governing vour presti us 
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monastery, beware that amid the labor entailed in this form of 
life, fainthearted weariness not impede you, and that the sooth- 
ing words of flatterers do not sap the strength of your spirit 
that too readily agrees with them. 

(4) Therefore, call to mind what the Scriptures have to say 
about that upright man, Tobias: "It happened one day that, 
worn out from burying the dead, he lay down to sleep by the 
courtyard wall when, from a swallow's nest, warm droppings 
fell into his eyes while he slept and he was blinded."* Worn out 
from burying the dead, he lost his sight as he lay down, ex- 
hausted by the effort. But one who perseveres incessantly in 
performing good works will surely keep the eyes of his soul out 
of harm's way; when he weakly succumbs to fatigue, he de- 
servedly loses his sight. And so it was written, “Woe to those 
who have given up the struggle."5 Therefore Paul says, "Be 
alert, stand firm in the faith, be valiant and strong." What is 
meant by gently flying swallows but the easy morals of flatterers 
and those of charming words? While they stroke us with the 
sweetness of their soothing speech and anoint the head of the 
listener with the oil of their flattery, they blind the eyes of the 
spirit, depriving them of their accustomed light. "The just man 
shall buffet me," says the psalmist, "and in his mercy he will 
reprove me, but my head shall not be anointed with the oil of 
wicked men." It is, moreover, like putting dung into one's eyes 
as they anoint us with soft-spoken and beguiling speech. These 
people will often say, "Live while you can, and pamper your 
body with rich food, lest by severely wearing yourself out, your 
weak body should soon succumb from such oppressive effort. 
Adorn yourself with more becoming garments, that you might 
continue to enjoy the splendor of the office that you hold. Let 
a host of clients crowd in on you from all sides like troops 
drawn up for battle so that, while this crowd of supporters 
looks after you, the high dignity of your position may not grow 
stale." But if the bitterness of this devilish mischief be exposed 
for us, the darkness of temptation imposed on us will disap- 
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pear. And so the text cited above continues, "Then Tobias took 
the fish gall, spread it on his father's eyes, and quickly the white 
patches were peeled from his eyes like the membrane of an 
egg, and he at once recovered his sight." Now the fish’s gall is 
the malice of Behemoth,? who is the source and beginning of 
all wickedness. And so fish gall is applied to the blind man, and 
at once his blindness disappears, for when the bitterness of the 
devil's cunning is held up for us to see, the darkness is at once 
thrown off, and our inner light that had, as it were, undergone 
this eclipse is restored. 

(5) We should note what was said, namely, that white patches 
were first removed from his eyes, and thus light was at once 
restored. He, indeed, has white patches in his eyes who thinks 
that he is holy. Anyone, therefore, who would recover his sight 
should first cut away the white patches of pretense and not deny 
that he is a sinner, if he would avoid the blindness of sin. 
“Blessed are the pure of heart, for they shall see God.”!° These 
are the eyes of which it is said in the Song of Songs, "Your eyes 
are like doves, not revealing that which lies hidden within.”!! 
For although the saints now look upon their creator through 
the grace of contemplation, there is still something great that, 
in our corruptible flesh, the vision of the human mind cannot 
attain. And then the text continues, "Your hair is like a flock 
of goats climbing up Mount Gilead."?? Just as the eyes denote 
the doctors of the Church, who are placed at the head of lesser 
members that they might see higher spiritual truth, so too by 
the hair and the flocks of goats are meant the simple and the 
subordinate.!? Even though in their simplicity they are unable 
to understand mystical and higher things, still they adorn Holv 
Church as hair embellishes the head because of their great 
number and disposition. The goat is the figure of sin, since it 
is often burnt in sacrifice for sin. And by Gilead is meant a 
"multitude of witnesses."'* In Gilead we should therefore see 
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Christ to whom the assembly of all the saints bears witness, but 
by the hair or the flocks of goats we should understand the 
multitude of Christ's subjects. Now the flocks of goats climb up 
Mount Gilead, which means that the great number of all the 
saints strive in Christ, on whom they build their foundation, to 
climb to the heights of virtue. But why do I emphasize this ci- 
tation if not to help you understand that insofar as the eyes are 
separated from the hair, so too in the practice of contemplation 
there must be almost the same distinction between religious 
leaders and their subjects? Insofar as you are the eye for those. 
entrusted to your direction, you should engage in the pursuit 
of spiritual goals and take care to provide not only for yourself 
but also for them. In consequence, you will frequently be over- 
whelmed by sorrow and experience the salutary compunction 
of tears.!5 

(6) Thus we read in Genesis: “This is the Onam,” it says, 
^who found hot springs in the wilderness while he was tending 
the asses of his father Zibeon."!5 Taken literally, this statement 
seems to be empty and of little meaning. To what purpose 
should sacred Scripture report that one tending asses had dis- 
covered water in the desert? But when the literal meaning ap- 
pears to be useless, the mind must seek out its spiritual 
significance. What should we understand by the figure of 
Onam” tending his father's asses in the wilderness, if not a 
spiritual man, for whom God is the father, caring for his un- 
tutored brethren by restoring primitive discipline? And what 
is meant by finding hot springs, but shedding tears of com- 
punction, evoked by the fervor of the Holy Spirit? At the same 
time, an interpretation of the names used in this figure should 
not escape our attention. Onam may be interpreted 'their sor- 
row’ or ‘sadness,’ or also ‘grumbling’ or 'murmuring.'? For 
whoever is afflicted with the sorrow of compunction is com- 
pelled to grumble and complain, and to be ill at ease with his 
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wicked life. Zibeon has the meaning of ‘practicing equity,'!* 
which everyone knows is proper to God. He, indeed, is pri- 
marily governed by equity who is never compelled to deviate 
from the rule of justice. So it was that Onam discovered hot 
springs while tending the asses of his father Zibeon in the de- 
sert. For whoever shows himself to be a child of God by the 
uprightness of his life and is heartily sorry for his sins, as he 
sceks to practice ever watchful solicitude for his brothers, he 
will receive the grace of tears as a gift from God. 

(7) That blessed sinner who first anointed the Lord's feet and 
later also poured a bottle of very costly perfume over his head 
as he reclined at table was in the same context.?? The head of 
Christ is God, and the feet of Christ are the servants of God. 
For just as she offered this service to the humanity of Christ 
and was thus found worthy to reach an understanding of his 
divinity, so it is with a teacher in the Church who, by his so- 
licitude for the members of Christ, receives the grace to con- 
template the divinity of Christ. There are, moreover, certain 
uneducated brothers who are ignorant of the meaning of con- 
templation and are therefore totally unable to participate in the 
study of spirituality. But as they utterly cut themselves off from 
this world, as they strive to wear themselves out in various 
chores commanded them by obedience and zealously follow the 
wishes of their superiors in all things, they gain such familiarity 
with almighty God that at times miraculous deeds of virtue 
take place through them. 

(8) Just yesterday at sundown, a certain brother by the name 
of John came to me and told of a wondrous thing that hap- 
pened to him some time ago, a deed that certainly should be 
remembered. “When I was living in the monastery at Chi- 
azerna,"?! he said, “where it was my duty to take care of the 
treasure room housing the sacred things used in divine service, 
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on * da * aftr Complin * lr turned th > liturgical books to the 
archiv *, ins ort d the key às was my custom, and locked it. But 
as it lat ^r be am ^ apparent, a spark blew from the candle lE was 
arrying and, unbeknownst to ine, ignited the cloth that cov- 
ered one of the books. The next morning when 1 opened the 
chest to take out the books, smoke and heat struck me in the 
face. Shocked and terrified, 1 at once took pains to see if any 
of the books remained undamaged, But what an inconceivable 
marvel of God's power! While nearly all twenty of the cloth 
covers in which the books were enclosed were burned and re- 
duced to ashes, the books themselves were untouched. The 
fire, moreover, had ignited the chest and left a large area 
burned out of the bottom. When the brothers heard this, they 
praised God's power; for just as he had protected the Hebrew 
boys in the Chaldean furnace,?? he also saved his books from 
the fire in the blazing chest." The brother who told me these 
things is an uneducated person,?* but a man of such devoted 
obedience and purity of life that it was in no way unbecoming 
that God should deign to work a miracle because of him. 

(9) You too, venerable brother, should so watch over God's 
house along with the flock committed to you that you never 
allow yourself to become careless; so imitate the fruitfulness of 
Leah* in bearing children, that you do not neglect the em- 
braces of the beautiful Rachel. Never become so attached to 
the charming words of falterers that, while taking delight in 
the empty words of fickle men, the droppings of swallows cover 
over the eyes of your soul, as they did to Tobias.?* If someone 
in friendly fashion should correct you, kindly listen to him; but 
turn away from the former as if you were nauseated or forced 
to vomit, lest Solomon's words should apply to you: "A man 
who is still stubborn after much reproof will suddenly be bro- 
ken past mending.”*6 And of such Isaiah says, "For they are a 
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race of rebels, disloyal sons, sons who will not listen to the 
Lord's instruction. They say to the seers, ‘You shall have no 
true visions’; they give us smooth words and seductive visions. 
Turn aside, leave my straight path, and rid me forever of the 
Holy One of Israel."?? 

(10) Therefore, as I said above, let us boldly approach the 
throne of our gracious God, put behind us the darkness of 
this world, and let the gloom of carthly concupiscence be re- 
moved from our eyes that, when the night of carnal passion 
has lifted, the splendor of the true sun may emerge for us. Let 
us yearn for him who "dwells in unapproachable light,"?? and 
in the intimate depths of our heart come near to him, the au- 
thor of true light who waits for us. If we make the effort to find 
hot springs in the desert, we shall find them. Then, as we with- 
draw from the world, the fervor of the Holy Spirit may inflame 
us and the tears of salutary compunction may wash us clean, 
as Isaiah says: “The Lord will satisfy your soul with his splen- 
dor, he will give you strength of limb; you will be like a well- 
watered garden, like a spring whose waters never fail.” And 
when this comes to pass, man's soul becomes a paradise and is 
truly made into a garden of delights.?! Then will the love of this 
world be turned into bitterness; the mind, freed from the 
chains of carnal desire, will be lifted up to the heights, and will 
find its delight only in the ineffable association with its creator, 
as it was said by the same prophet: “Then you shall find your 
joy in the Lord, and I will set you riding on the heights of the 
earth, and the patrimony of your father Jacob shall be yours 
to enjoy." 3? 

(11) Most dear brother, let us strive to reach the banquet 
where we shall be intimately refreshed and never cease to hun- 
ger for the delights of heavenly food, so that as we partake, as 
it were, of this meager breakfast we may be nourished at the 
table of the heavenly marriage feast and not grow weak on the 
way. And even though you are burdened with various duties 
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inherent in your office as abbot, let your soul retreat to the 
haven of solitary quiet whenever possible, imitating Moses who 
frequently paid short visits to the tabernacle of the covenant.’ 
Whatis meant by these frequent visits to the tabernacle but that 
we should be taught by this example: that he who in God's pres- 
ence is carried away by contemplation should, upon leaving it, 
be constantly occupied with the affairs of his weaker brothers; 
that within that presence he should meditate on the high se- 
crets of God, but when leaving it he should bear the burdens 
of others who are flesh and bone. He who always comes to this 
tabernacle with his doubts, and consults the Lord before the 
ark of the covenant, undoubtedly provides an example for 
those in authority. Thus, when they are away from God and 
are uncertain in their actions, they may always retreat into 
themselves as into a tabernacle, to seek advice of the Lord, as 
it were, before the ark of the covenant, and to search the pages 
of sacred Scripture in solitude for answers to their doubts. This 
the very truth demonstrated by assuming our lowly nature. He 
spent his nights in prayer in the mountains, but by day he bril- 
liantly performed miraculous deeds in the towns, thus showing 
the way that good leaders might imitate. For if they are now 
engaged in the contemplation of the highest truth, they may 
still be compassionately involved in the needs of their weak 
brothers, because charity will wondrously scale the heights 
when it reaches down in mercy to the lowly needs of our neigh- 
bor; and the more benevolently it belittles itself in unpreten- 
tious tasks, the stronger will it be when returning to the highest 
good. 
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Peter Damian to the senator, Peter. He writes to chide the senator for 
discontinuing the construction of a monastery he had proposed to build. 
Responding to those who contend that there is no profit in erecting an 
ecclesiastical structure, he cited the example of Solomon and the later 
restorers of the temple in Jerusalem, and then exempla taken from more 
recent times. The letter is incomplete in its one surviving manuscript. 
(Between June 1061 and November 1062)! 


æ] O SIR PETER, a man of senatorial rank? the monk Peter 
the sinner sends greetings in the Lord. 

(2) It is common to both the chosen and the repro- 
bate that they equally undertake good deeds, but it is the spe- 
cial quality of the chosen to carry them through successfully. 
The former, indeed, persevere unalterably in what they have 
begun, while the latter are fickle and inconsistent and quickly 
change their minds. So it is written, “A fool is as changeable as 
the moon.” 

(3) My dear friend, you indeed began building a monastery, 
but before the walls were scarcely a foot and a half high, you 
stopped construction. One might rightly scoff at this by quot- 
ing the statement in the gospel, “There is the man who started 
to build and could not finish.”* Or he might cite what Tobiah 
the Ammonite in the book of Nehemiah derisively said of Je- 
rusalem as it was being rebuilt: “Whatever it is they are build- 
ing, if a fox climbs up their stone walls, it will break them 
down."5 For while the walls stand there half demolished and 


1. Dating follows Lucchesi, Vita 2.157. 

2. This senator Peter cannot be found in other sources; cf. Mittarelli- 
Costadoni, Annales Camaldulenses 2.335. 

3. Sir 27.12. 

4. Luke 14.30. 

5. 2 Ezra 4.3. 
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disgrac fully unfinished, they might more properly be called 
a ruin rather than a mona tery,” 

(4) Or do you think, as some people, like bleating sheep, are 
crazy enough to ay, that it ii unprofitable and. produces na 
yi dd to engag * in building tecle tactical tructures¢ Are you 
unaware that after the temple was finished, the Lord appeared 
to Solomon in à dream and not only granted him wisdom be- 
yond all human capacity, but gave him also an incomparahle 
amount of riche v “1 hav: given you wi dom and und stand- 
ing. J will further giv * you such wealth and riches so that no 
king befor: your tim * nor since can match you"? Indeed, if al- 
mighty God despi es the (forts of tho e who build his churches, 
how is it that he commanded that à tabernacle be constructed 
for him with such gr cat care in the desert?” Was he speaking 
to Mo ina b ittling or off-handed way when he said this? 
"| have specially cho en Bezalel, son of Mur, of the tribe of 
Judah. 1 have fill d. him with the spirit of God, making him 
skillful and ing nous, expert in every craft, and a master of 
design, wh ih a in gold, silver, copper, or in marble or gems 
or various kinds of wood. Further, J have appointed Oholiab, 
wn of Ahisamach of the tribe of Dan to help him, and 1 have 
endowed every skilled craftsman with the skill that he has. 
They shall make everything that J have commanded you," 

(5) Moreover, M he ordered such meticulous care in con- 
structing a tabernacle that he knew would soon be abandoned, 
how much greater ishi concern in building the Church, which 
for the salvation of all men will stand unmoved to the end of 
time? The tabernacle erected in the desert and the ternple con- 
structed in the reign of Solomon were shadows and figures of 
that Church that now stands so brilliantly among the Christian 
people. And so it was said to Moses, “As you were shown on 
the mountain, s shall it be made.” For the architect and 
builder of this Church is Christ, who is the true king and 


6. The Latin text here uses the word ecclesia, which may mean cither 
‘church’ or 'remavter y/ The omtext suggests the latter word. 

7. 2 Chr. 1.12. 8. Cf. Exod zr. 

gy. Eyd 31.26. 

10, Eyed 17%, freely cited by Damian from the Vulgate. 
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priest," But that temple, as it was restored after its previous 
destruction, had Zerubbabel, who vias of the royal tribe of fis- 
dah, and Jesus, the son of fehozadak, the high priest, a” its 
directors in the restoration, "hus it was that the prophet Hag- 
pal said, “Then the Ford stirred up the spirit of Zerubluatel 
son of Shealtiel, governor of Judah, and the spirit of Jesus von 
of [ehozadak, the high priest, and the rest of the people; they 
came and began work onthe howe of the Lard of ents, their 
God," OF this restoration he spok inthe words of Isaiah: 
“Ancient ruins shall be rebuilt and sites long deseolate re isted, 
they shall repair the ruin -d cities and restore what has long 
Iain desolate.” And again he spoke of thissubjeci: "Wat h and 
J will restore the fortunes of the clans of [aen and shiru tiny 
love for all his dwellings, Every city hall be retmil and the 
temple will be restored in keeping with its plans.” There ean 
be little doubt that he who takes pain to build the phy ical 
structure of a church to the honor of almighty God has a prr? 
in erecting this spiritual temple. 

(6) In addition, you should not be exhorted by words alone 
to follow through with what you have so well begun, but yens 
might be moved also by external signs of th perwer of God, 
Alphanus, the archbishop of Salerno,” a truthful and prudent 
man, reported that he had heard the following in th iny of 
Constantinople. "It happened,” he said, “that the emperor” — 
whose name he had forgotten—" was at one me afflicted with 
blindness, which no medical care was able to remedy. As it w 
impossible to overcome this malady by any human means, he 
undertook to seck relief from God in prayer. He had heard in 
a dream that if hc visited the church of St. Lawrence the mar- 
tyr,” hc would regain his sight with God's help. He therefore 
made a vow to travel to Rome, and at once ordered a ship to 


11. On this idea, «cc J. Leclercq, “L'idée de la royauté du Christ au mayen 
aye,” Unam Sanctam 42 (1959). 

14. Ilag 1.14. 13. lha 614. 

14. Jer 30.18. 

15. On Alfanus ol Salerno, see Letter 59 n. 1; on his stay in Constantinople 
between June 1061 and November 1062, «ce Lucchesi, Vita 2.157. 

16. ‘The reference is to S. Lorenzo al Verano; cf. Moenasticon lahar i: Roma 
e Lazio, ed. F. Garaffa, No. gt (1981) 58. 
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stand by so that he could promptly begin his trip. But his wife, 
anxious about losing control of the empire while her sons were 
still small, and fearing that her husband's authority would col- 
lapse if he suffered shipwreck, had recourse to the following 
pious fraud. 

(7) "She gave orders to the oarsmen that they should not go 
directly to Rome, but only pretend to make the journey by stop- 
ping at various ports and hold up the ship at likely harbors 
along the way. As the sailors, according to instructions, de- 
ceived the emperor by changing the names of places they had 
reached, moving to ports they had already visited, zigzagging 
back and forth over the same route they had once taken, the 
empress employed a host of stonecutters and masons and built 
an imposing and wondrous church in honor of St. Lawrence, 
constructed exactly according to the size of the basilica erected 
for this martyr in the suburbs of Rome. For she said that if her 
husband should recover his sight through the intercession of 
St. Lawrence, whatever God could do in Rome, he could also 
perform here. 

(8) “A year passed while the emperor was led by a circuitous 
route, moving from one port to another, and while many ar- 
tisans worked at home on the basilica, completing the construc- 
tion and marvelous ornamentation. After all this had taken 
place, the emperor was brought back to the walled city of Con- 
stantinople, which, according to the reports of his shipmates, 
he took to be the city of Rome. They made careful provision 
and saw to it that only those who spoke Latin should accom- 
pany him, the latter persuading him that this was Rome and 
that he was visiting the church of St. Lawrence the martyr. As 
they led him by the hand the emperor entered the church and 
at once recovered his sight; and he was greatly surprised at 
seeing his wife, his retainers, and his servants standing there 
about him." 

(9) The following story that I am now putting in writing, I 
learned from Desiderius, the venerable abbot of Monte Cas- 
sino." “There was a nun,” he said, “whose name was Bella, 


17. Desiderius of Monte Cassino, Dialogi de miraculis sancti Benedicti, ed. G. 
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living in the monastery of blessed Peter the apostle that stands 
within the walls of Benevento.!? As long as she lived, she did 
not abandon the religious life. Moreover, at the time she was 
espoused, in keeping with her well-placed lineage, to a man of 
outstanding family, she turned her back on earthly marriage 
that she might receive a heavenly bridegroom.? She therefore 
broke off the agreement, written up in the nuptial documents, 
and as she received the monastic veil, was wed to the author of 
perpetual virginity and unsullied purity. From the very begin- 
ning of her holy conversion she obliged herself to lead a life of 
mortification with high purpose. Putting aside every kind of 
indulgence in bodily pleasure by a severe and rigid regimen, 
she overcame her body that was used to quite different treat- 
ment so that often, weakened by fasting, she threw herself onto 
the bare pavement and sought for herself no other bed but the 
ground." 

(10) But for the moment passing over her life, let me briefly 
continue with what the Abbot [Desiderius] had to say of her 
teacher, named Offa, who had been the occasion of her enter- 
ing the order of nuns and had given her a splendid education. 
He said that "one night she rose early in the still of night, as 
was her custom, and while occupied with her many prayers was 
preparing to walk about the altar to envelop it with the odor 
of burning incense. She took the censer and went to the place 
where the incense was kept. But, as it happened, whether the 
incense had fallen or had been removed, she did not find it as 
she had hoped. And then the light in her lamp went out be- 
cause of the wind that had risen as it began to storm. As the 
nun carefully looked here and there and was still unable to find 
the scent to put into the censer, suddenly someone came up in 
the dark and handed her the incense she had sought." We can 
readily believe that this could have been done by an angel. 

(11) Desiderius further stated that a marvelous thing hap- 


Schwartz and A. Hofmeister, MGH SS 30.2.3.9 (1934) 1149f., gives the same 
account, 

18. Cf. ItPont 9.101. 

19. A similar legend is found in Gregory I, Dialogi 3.14, ed. A. de Vogüe, 
3 vols., SC 251.2 (1978-1980) 302. 
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pened as her spiritual mother, of whom we have been Speakin 
lay suffering from the illness of which she shortly died, in à 
sight of the people who stood there close to the bed. Sudden] 
her whole body rose in the air and remained suspended until 
she had completed the prayer she had begun. After her happy 
death, her holy body was buried in the church. A certain 
farmer? placed a sack full of grain on her tomb and promptly, 
by divine intervention, it was blown aside by a violent wind. 
And so this clumsy and ignorant bumpkin had to gather u 
his grain lying therein the dust, since he had not shown proper 
reverence for the grave that held this holy body. Since , , 2 


20. Fora similar legend about the grave of St. Equitius, cf. Gregory I, Dia- 
logi 1.4, 2.56. 

21. MS Monte Cassino 359 (C2), the only source for this letter, breaks off 
at this point. 


LETTER 84 


Peter Damian, writing in the name of Pope Alexander II, to the clergy 
and people of Milan. Ghost-written shortly after Alexander's election, 
this letter expresses the pope's spiritual concern for his native city. Ex- 
horting the Milanese people to a life of virtue, he programmatically 
hopes for an improvement in clerical morality during the time of his pon- 


tificate. 
(October 1061)! 


LEXANDER THE BISHOP, servant of the servants of 
2lid| God, to all the Milanese, both clergy and people, sends 
ZA] his greetings and apostolic benediction. 

(2) It has been ordained in God's good judgment that I, a 
son of the Church of Milan, nourished since childhood at Am- 
brosian sources,? should rise unworthily to the service of the 
Apostolic See, and devote myself with pastoral solicitude to the 
mother of all the churches.* And while concern for the uni- 
versal Church is no light burden on my shoulders, nature itself 
compels me to show special interest in you, so that I might in- 
creasingly be occupied in fostering the eternal welfare of that 
city in which I began my earthly career. For a fire more readily 
ignites the forest in which it started; a spring before all else 
saturates the earth from which it has its source. 

(3) Thus, my dear friends, with deep paternal love I exhort 
you to lift your sights to heaven, despise the deceitful and per- 
ishable values of earthly things, prudently free yourselves from 
the befouling love of this world, and deeply burn with desire 


1. The dating follows Lucchesi, Vita no. 159. One may also take note of the 
superscription of MSS Chez and U1: “A letter from Pope Alexander sent to 
the people of Milan in the week of his ordination." 

2. Cf. JL 4469; Schmidt, "Alexander II" 179ff. 

3. On the Milanese origins of Anselm of Baggio (Alexander II), see 
Schmidt, "Alexander 11" 1ff. 

4. For the dependence of the Church of Milan on Rome, sce Letter 65. 
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for your creator. "You are indeed," as the blessed Apostle says, 
"a holy nation, a people claimed by God for his own, to pro- 
claim the triumphs of him who has called you out of darkness 
into his marvelous light."5 Of those, therefore, whose undefiled 
and imperishable inheritance resides in heaven, let it not be 
said that their hearts were engaged in the love of earthly 
things. 

(4) Indeed, as I am speaking to ordinary folk, I am happy 
to cite for you a well known text from Scripture. Call to mind, 
my brothers, the words you use in the Lord's Prayer: "Our Fa- 
ther, who art in heaven.” We should therefore be totally ab- 
sorbed in quickly reaching the inheritance of him whom we call 
our Father. Of our earthly inheritance, moreover, it was writ- 
ten, "The inheritance which at the first you so eagerly sought 
will bring you no blessing in the end."? Why is it, therefore, 
that when we say "Our Father," we at once add, "who art in 
heaven," and not rather, who art on earth, which, indeed, is 
better known to us? Or, who art in the waters or in the depths, 
since God is everywhere, and nothing is devoid of his omnip- 
otence? But when we say, "Our Father," we further say, "who 
art in heaven," that we might lift our minds to our inheritance 
in heaven, and after being united with such a sublime source, 
need not basely seek for anything on earth to become God's 
heir. 

(5) Now Abraham, the father of faith, had several sons, but 
only the one born of his wife was of distinguished birth. Those, 
however, whom he had from lowborn concubines were ex- 
cluded, we know, from succeeding to their father's inheritance. 
Yet all those whom Abraham supported were known as the 
sons of Abraham. But when it came to inclusion in his will, it 
was clearly seen who was the legitimate heir, and who would 
be disinherited. For as Scripture states, "Abraham gave all that 
he had to his son Isaac, but gave presents to the sons of his 
concubines, and sent them away from his son Isaac."? Note, 


5. 1 Pet 2.9. 6. Matt 6.9. 

7. Prov 20.21. 

8. Gen 25.5~6. On variants from the Vulgate in this citation, see the Beuron 
2 (1951-1954) 362; cf. Sabatier 1.70. 
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therefore, that all were called his sons, but not all obtained 
rights to their father's inheritance. In the same way, my broth- 
ers, there are many today who bear the title of Christian, who 
are unworthy of being included in the inheritance of Christ, 
and who never come to inherit paternal property, because, like 
lowborn sons, they meanly seek the goods of this earth and not 
the things of heaven. 

(6) Now you, my dear friends, who are my members and the 
very depths of my soul, try to walk along the path of our heav- 
enly mandate in such a way that my heart may always deserve 
to rejoice over the holy life of my blood brothers. In him who 
deigned to be born of the Virgin, may I dare to hope that in 
the days of my ministry holy chastity may be exalted among the 
clergy and that the lust of the incontinent will be destroyed 
along with other heresies. 

(7) My dear brothers, may almighty God guard you from all 
evil and lead you along the path of justice to the kingdom of 
heaven. 


LETTER 83 


Peter Damian to Albert, a nobleman. He here demonstrates his some- 
what academic interest in family problems. Not revealing the source of 
his information, he chastises the nobleman for despising his mother in 
deference to his wife, refusing to allow her any voice in domestic affairs. 
Filial piety extends also to married children, who should remember that 
to their parents they owe their very existence. He cites copiously from 
the Old Testament in pursuing his argument, and finally appeals to an 
exemplum he overheard in conversation with Pope Alexander II. He 
hopes that this narrative will soften Albert's attitude toward his mother, 
and his wife's regard for her mother-in-law. 
(October 1061—1071)! 


BIO ALBERT, a distinguished man,? the monk Peter the 
sinner sends greetings in the Lord. 

a} (2) One who makes little of honoring his parents 
stands i in contempt of the commands of the Law of God. One 
who does not obey those who bore him will not receive a share 
of the inheritance in the land of the living. On the contrary, 
God spoke through Moses and commanded, *Honor your fa- 
ther and your mother, that you may live long on earth."? And 
the wise man also says, "He who honors his father will have a 
long life, and he who obeys his father comforts his mother."* 
Then he adds, "He who fears the Lord honors his parents, and 
in word and deed and with great patience will obey those who 
bore him as though he was their slave."5 

(3) It normally happens, moreover, according to the just plan 
of God, that he who is humbly subject to his parents will enjoy 
the obedience of his own children when he too becomes a par- 


1. The dating follow Neukirch, Das Leben 113. 

2. Sec Mittarelli-Costadoni, Annales Camaldulenses 2.336. 
Exod 20.12. 4. Sir 3.7. 

Sir 3.8—9. 
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ent. And so it is written that "a son who respects his father will 
be made happy by his own children; when he prays, he will be 
heard." * He who listens to God's command and is subject to 
the regulations of his parents indeed deserves to have God lis- 
ten to his prayers. Moreover, just as he who curses his parents 
is deserving of the death penalty, so he who reverently obeys 
will be rewarded by the blessing of God. And so it was written 
in the Law: "When any man reviles his father or his mother, 
he shall be put to death."? And elsewhere it is also written, 
"Honor your father so that you may receive the Lord's blessing, 
that his blessing may be yours forever."? And then the text con- 
tinues, "For a father's blessing strengthens his children's 
houses, but a mother's curse uproots their foundations."? 
Therefore, if the children's house is destroyed by the parents’ 
curse, and is strengthened by their blessing, we must beware 
that in offending our parents we do not destroy the children 
who will come after us. 

(4) It has come to my attention, most noble sir, that out of 
love for your wife you are despising and slighting your holy 
mother, and that you give her no authority in directing the or- 
dinary affairs of your household. By such actions you appear 
to be only imitating the qualities of fire, which consumes the 
wood as it rises from it, turning it to ashes, yet it bakes stones 
and makes them glow. By consuming the wood from which it 
comes it destroys, as it were, the mother who gave it birth. But 
in the case of stones that put it out, it makes them glow and 
turn as white as lime. Now since fire burns when set to wood, 
but merely bakes the stones, it has opposite effects regarding 
things that are not opposed. For while stone and wood differ, 
they are not opposed as white is to black, the first of which 
shows up in stone, while the other appears in wood. The for- 
mer it makes white, but the latter it turns black, just as by the 
stones it would be totally extinguished unless it were fed by the 
wood. And so the wise man puts it well: “Honor your father 
and do not forget your mother's birth pangs; remember that 


6. Sir 3.6. 7. Lev 20.9. 
8. Sir 3.9-10. 9. Sir 3.11. 
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were it not for them you would not have been born, and repay 
them for what they have done for you."'? 

(5) Think for a moment how cruel it is to snub and despise 
those from whom you have your very being, and with what 
great humility you should submit to those who gave you birth 
and to whom you are indebted for what you essentially are by 
nature. Since you cannot be in doubt of what you received from 
them as a boy, how much more should you repay them with 
gratitude now that they are older? Accordingly it was written, 
"My son, look after your father in his old age; do nothing to 
vex him as long as he lives. Even if his mind fails, make allow- 
ances for him, and do not despise him because you are in your 
prime."!! 

(6) But perhaps you will say, "My mother often exasperates 
me, disturbing me and my wife with her harsh words. We can- 
not bear such reproach and insult and will not tolerate her 
abuse and disgusting scolding." Yet in all this you will be more 
richly rewarded if, while suffering annoyance, you accept it 
with gratitude and, amid all her sarcastic censuring, you hum- 
bly reply with courtesy. To this point it was written, "If you 
support your father it will never be forgotten, and because of 
the sins of your mother good is returned to you.”!? Since, there- 
fore, for your mother's sin only good things will happen to you, 
why do you not put up with it when she is harsh or unjustly 
offends you? These are certainly terrifying words that Scrip- 
ture uses: "What an infamous thing it is to leave your father 
in the lurch, and he who provokes his mother's anger calls 
down God's curse."!* Will he, moreover, who dishonors his par- 
ents, since he is rejected by God, not suffer for it even in this 
life? But listen to what Scripture says: "A man is honored if his 
father is honored, and it brings dishonor to a son if his father 
is discredited.”!4 But in gathering texts from the Old Testa- 
ment, I find it also apropos to include an event of recent vin- 
tage, so that at least the sight of God's vindictive justice may 


10. Sir 7.29—30. 11. Sir 3.14-15. 
12. Sir 3.15—-16. 13. Sir 3.18. 
14. Sir 3.13. 
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terrify those who are not restrained by the bonds of his com- 
mands. 

(7) Yesterday afternoon I happened to hear the following 
story from the lips of the venerable Pope Alexander.!5 "As Ar- 
dericus, a native of Milan was celebrating his wedding," he said, 
"a waiter complained that the food had not been properly sea- 
soned. When the groom informed his mother of this charge, 
getting into a heated argument, he angrily and stubbornly 
asked her why this lack of condiment had occurred. His mother 
retorted that she had provided the servants with all the spices 
they needed. Finally, in a violent fit of anger, the groom dared 
to raise his hand against his mother, and in a mad fury dis- 
respectfully struck her in the face. But how undisturbedly di- 
vine justice can punish our anger, how quietly it can vent its 
rage on human frenzy and remain tranquil as it avenges our 
senseless display of viciousness. And so Solomon says, 'But you, 
with strength at your command, judge with equanimity and 
rule us in great forbearance.'!* Suddenly, the left side of the 
assailant's jaw became numb and began to cause him great 
pain. And as the numbness steadily increased and wore him 
out with such excruciating torment that he could hardly bear 
it, compelling him to moan and gnash his teeth, his mother who 
might have felt that only a stepson could strike her so, treated 
him like her real son and did not act like a stepmother, as he 
deserved, but demonstrated the depths of her maternal love. 
In the meantime, the flesh around the jaw began to swell and 
putrify, while pus and poison oozed from a hollow cavity in the 
wound. 

(8) "As the horrible stench from his rotting flesh and the 
deep pain frightfully bore down on the man, causing him to 
regret the marriage he had just contracted, he feared that his 
wife might look for another husband. As he observed the wife 
he had just married, he now thought of her as someone mar- 
ried to another man. And yet his mother did not think of turn- 
ing on her son who was in this dangerous state but, overcome 


15. This meeting with Pope Alexander cannot be dated exactly. But on 
their close relationship, see Schmidt, "Alexander II” 179ff. 
16. Wis 12.18. 
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with heartfelt love, went to the church of the blessed martyr 
Nazarius.!? There she vowed to do everything she could, and 
offered gifts at his shrine. Prostrate on the ground she prayed 
and begged him with tears to win forgiveness for her offending 
son. And so divine mercy takes note of the prayers of this 
mother, and as God had inspired her to plead for the son who 
had done her harm, he heard her request that he should also 
mercifully care for him in his affliction. Shortly after, as the 
putrid flesh came loose and bone fell away from his jaw, all pain 
quickly disappeared and a thick scab formed over the spot, and 
divine compassion restored the desperate man to his former 
good health. In this way the sign of God's mercy was seen on 
the face of this man, and at the same time it showed the mark 
of human failing. For while one saw a face from which a bone 
had been removed, it clearly appeared healed. One could ob- 
serve the just results of a furious son's anger, and at the same 
time note what a mother's love could achieve as she pleaded for 
him at the court of God's goodness." 

(9) Therefore, most noble sir, let this evidence of God's 
power be a warning to you, let this disaster befalling one who 
assaults his mother terrify you and restrain you and your lovely 
wife from every offense to her mother-in-law. Thus, as you 
honor your parents, which is the firstcommandment that bears 
a promise,'5 having once passed through the desert, may you 
deserve to enter the land of the living along with those who are 
true Israelites. 


17. This church is currently known as San Nazaro Maggiore; cf. Milano e 
il suo territorio 2 [1844, reprint 1975] 351. 
18. Cf. Exod 20.12; Deut 5.16; Matt 15.4. 
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Peter Damian to Desiderius, the abbot of Monte Cassino, and to his com- 
munity. He deplores the wretched condition of the contemporary world 
and its rulers, while congratulating the monks of Monte Cassino for 
whom the Lord had prepared their monastic ark against the current 
flood. He also sees their cloistered refuge as a Cassiodorean vivarium, 
filled with fish and fowl and animals of all kinds. These he proceeds to 
interpret mystically, adapting their natures to human vices and virtues. 
His chief source, the PAysiologus, is much in evidence. This work was com- 
posed in Rome. 
(October-November 1061)! 


=O SIR DESIDERIUS, the archangel of monks,? and to his 
"5 holy community, the monk Peter the sinner offers his 


(2) You who are not unaware of the crimes that occur in this 
mad age would be wise to consider that, having left the world, 
you should be deeply grateful to your God for having rescued 
you. Decency and right living have all but disappeared and, as 
vigorous church discipline gradually collapses, a pestilenual 
. flood of vice and depravity of every kind grows deeper day by 
day. It would seem that the prophet’s statement has come true, 
especially in our age: “There is no good faith or compassion, 
no knowledge of God in the land. We are compelled to endure 
a flood of cursing and lying, of killing and robbing and adul- 
tery.” And since royal authority does not curb these events but 
gladly permits them to occur and favorably assents to them, 
causing people to laugh when rightfully they should weep with 
fury and impatience, the prophet properly continues, “They 


1. The dating follows Lucchesi, Vita no. 161. 

2. On Desiderius of Monte Cassino as the recipient of this work, see Cow- 
drey, Desiderius 35. The abbot is called "the archangel of monks" also in Letter 
106. 


3. Hos 4.1-2. 
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win over the king with their wickedness and princes with their 
treachery, lecherous all of them, hot as an oven over the baker's 
fire.”* And since the flames of avarice or passion have first en- 
gulfed the timbered ceilings and paneled walls of princes, and 
then spread through their subjects, raging at ground level, the 
prophet added shortly thereafter, "They all grow feverish, hot 
as an oven, and devour their rulers. King after king falls from 
power, but not one of them calls upon me."5 

(3) And since a wicked people does not deserve good rulers, 
and thus the whole world, like a single body, is shot through 
with a continuing criminal disease, the voice of God makes this 
charge through the prophet when he says, "Where now, O Is- 
rael, is your king that he may save you in all your cities, or your 
rulers for whom you asked me, ‘Give me a king and princes'"75 
And then he promptly continues, "I will give you a king in my 
anger, and in my fury I will take him away."? Thus it happens 
that while the world's rulers are more interested in wealth than 
in law, they fail to use legal sanctions to curb their subjects who 
are prone to evil. In our day the world is in pain, as Isaiah says: 
"Your head is a mass of sores, and every one of you is sick at 
heart, from head to foot there is not a sound spot in you." 

(4) Therefore, my dear friends, you must take special care 
always to be immensely grateful to God that, in this age, you 
were chosen to live apart from the world in which it is obviously 
difficult for anyone to be saved. You have fulfilled what God 
loudly proclaimed in the words of Zechariah: "Away, away; flee 
from the land of the north." And again, "Escape, you people 
of Zion who live with the daughter of Babylon."? And truth 
itself said to them, "I have chosen you out of the world, and 
because you do not belong to the world, for that reason the 
world hates you."!? For just as the shepherd rescues an only 
sheep from the ravenous jaws of the attacking beast if it has 
sunk its teeth into one of the weaklings in the flock, so too has 
Christ rescued you from the mouth of the cruel plunderer who 
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sought to have you serve him as the world was falling apart. 
And so we find these words in the writings of the prophet 
Amos: "As.a shepherd rescues out of the jaws of a lion two 
shinbones or the tip of an ear, so shall the Israelites who live 
in Samaria be rescued." 

(5) Thus there can be no doubt that you were granted an 
abundant gift of grace, of which the same prophet spoke in 
another chapter: "I would send rain on one city and no rain 
on another; rain would fall on one field, and another would be 
parched for lack of it."? For hearts that are carnal and at- 
tached to this world grow arid from neglea amid an extended 
dry spell, because they are not watered by heavenly grace and 
the rains of compunction. Of such land the voice of God savs, 
“I shall command the clouds to send no more rain upon it”? 
But, on the other hand, Isaiah says of the soul that truly thirsts 
after God and with unceasing desire seeks for the fountain of 
wisdom, "I will pour down rain on a thirsty land, showers on 
dry ground. I will pour out my spirit on your offspring and 
my blessings on your children. They shall spring up amid de- 
sert shrubs like willows by a flowing stream.”"* 

(6) Therefore, since almighty God withdrew you from the 
world and ordained that you should serve him by observing 
the monastic Rule, it was asif he had chosen your small number 
from among the many who were about to perish in the flood, 
and brought you into the refuge of the ark, coated with pitch, 
that you might live.!5 For the monastic enclosure is a vicarium 
of souls.’ There, indeed, you will find fish that have fins, as 
approved by the Law,” furnishing delicaaes for the table of 
the Israelites that they might be changed into the body of 
Christ. Now fish that have scaly fins can be seen leaping out of 
the water.!? Fin-bearing fish are the symbol of those chosen 
souls that alone are transformed into the body of the heavenly 
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Church, because now that they are endowed with the fins of 
virtue, they are able to leap with desire for heaven, striving for 
higher things through contemplation, even though of them- 
selves they will again fall back because of their mortal flesh. 

(7) In pursuing our spiritual interpretation, is it more proper 
to call the monastic enclosure only a vivarium or weir for fish, 
as we have done above, or also a haven for heavenly animals, 
or even an aviary? These three types of animals are spoken of 
by the psalmist when he says, "The cattle in the field, the birds 
in the air, and the fish in the sea.”'® Hosea the prophet also 
speaks of them: “With the wild beasts and the birds of the air 
and the fish in the sea shall they be gathered together.”?° Which 
of these three words best expresses the idea of a monastery? 
Obviously, all three are appropriately used in describing a 
monastic enclosure, since a variety of spiritual animals is found 
in it, enflamed by the fire of harmonious and indivisible char- 
ity. 

(8) There too, as was said above, live spiritual fish continu- 
ously swimming in the rivers of sacred Scripture. Were there 
not this spiritual haven where heavenly and otherworldly fish 
could spiritually live, the Lord would not have spoken figura- 
tively to blessed Job of the skin of the behemoth: “Can you fill 
a net with his skin or a fish-weir with his head?”?! There you 
have cattle in the field of which Jacob spoke: “Ah! the smell of 
my son is like the smell of bounteous fields blessed by the 
Lord."?? And of those chosen animals, living in the harmony 
of holy love, Isaiah says, "Then the wolf shalllive with the lamb, 
and the leopard lie down with the kid; the calf and the young 
lion and the sheep shall grow up together."?? Because of the 
depth of this holy love, the wolf will live with the lamb, since 
those who were robbers in the world now rest peacefully with 
those who are meek and mild-mannered. The leopard lies with 
the kid, because he who was spotted with the stains of his sins 
is now in humble agreement with him who despises himself 
and acknowledges that he is a sinner. Moreover, the calf and 
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the lion and the sheep grow up together, because the one with 
a contrite heart who prepares himself to be offered as a daily 
sacrifice to God, and the other, whose cruel fury is like that of 
a lion, and he too who is always as simple and innocent as a 
lamb come together in the haven of holy Church. One will also 
find there the birds of the air, namely those who rise above all 
difficulties with the wings of virtue and, from the heights their 
souls have achieved, look down upon all earthly affairs that 
pass beneath them. And while they refuse to grovel among the 
things of this earth under the yoke of carnal desire, they seek 
freedom in the air and soar to the heavens on the wings of 
mental prayer. 

(9) The Lord indeed spoke of these birds in the gospel when 
he declared that the mustard seed would grow up to be a tree: 
“But when it has grown," he says, "itis bigger than any garden 
plant; it becomes a tree, big enough for the birds to come and 
roost among its branches."?* Nor should we wonder that man 
can be figuratively compared to the animals in the feld, the 
birds in the heavens, and the fish in the sea, since man himself, 
for whose benefit all these were created, is called "the whole 
creation": “Go forth,” said the Lord, "to every part of the 
world, and proclaim the gospel to the whole creation.”*> Thus 
by employing mystical interpretation we can discern human be- 
havior in the natural acts of animals, just as in men we find 
something pertaining to the functions of the angels. 

(10) Just as almighty God, the creator of all things, put the 
whole earth at the disposal of men, so too by these natural pow- 
ers and necessary functions with which he endowed dumb an- 
imals he took pains to look after man and instruct him. Thus 
in the animals man might discover what should be imitated and 
what avoided; what he might find useful in borrowing from 
them, and what he should properly disregard. In so doing, as 
rational man is instructed by things that lack reason, he mav 
always move unencumbered toward his creator along the road 
of wisdom. But that what I say may become clearer, I shall 
gladly here discuss the qualities of animals, and briefly indicate 
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how they might be adapted to human behavior, doing so sum- 
marily and insofar as epistolary brevity will allow. Nor do I, as 
one who has experience in the matter, claim to know these 
things myself, but have decided to insert in my work, irrevo- 
cably and without further examination, only what has come 
down to us from those who have spent much effort in research- 
ing the nature of things.?e 


On the Nature of the Lion 


(11) Now the lion, since it is the bravest of all animals and, 
as Scripture states, "does not turn tail for anyone,"?? seems also 
to have a certain subtlety. For when it is sought by the hunters, 
catching their scent at once, it cleverly contrives a new kind of 
deceit so as to throw its pursuers off the track. With its tail 
moving along the ground, it covers over all its tracks, and thus 
eludes the snares of the hunters and is not caught.?* Clearly, 
those who hunt men are the evil spirits who, like hunters, 
search for meat as they fiercely strive to have men of every kind 
live according to the flesh. But whoever is like the lion, of which 
Jacob says, “Judah, you lion's whelp,"?? catches the hunter's 
scent, because he detects the snares of the clever enemy. He, 
indeed, craftily caught this scent who said, "We are not igno- 
rant of his cunning."* On the other hand, there are those who 
are not aware, of whom John says, "They had no experience 
of the deep secrets of Satan."?! The lion also covers its tracks 
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with its tail, which is the extreme part of the body, because it 
hides the wickedness of its former life with the covering of a 
new form of living, as itis said: "Blessed are they whose wicked- 
ness is forgiven and whose sins are covered up."*? And else- 
where, “You have forgiven the guilt of your people and covered 
over all their sins."?? And so the tail of the lion wipes out the 
tracks it had made when the cover of a good life in latter days 
conceals one's earlier life. 

(12) At this point we should note that the lion turns up its 
nose at yesterday's food and refuses to eat the leftovers of its 
own meal.** And you, O man, now that you have had your fill, 
thoroughly detest sin, so that you will not be found returning 
to your own vomit like a dog. We may further add that the 
lion sleeps with open eyes. You too should be so asleep to the 
world that you always remain wide awake for the Lord, as it is 
written, "I sleep but my heart is awake."*?' The lioness gives 
birth to dead young, and the cub remains dead for three days 
until, on the third day, the male comes and breathes into its 
face, and then at once it comes to life.’ The contemplative life 
also begets you dead to this world, and the omnipotent Father 
sends you his life-giving Spirit. In this way, he who on the third 
day raised up the lion's whelp of the tribe of Judah, within the 
three days of faith, hope, and charity will cause you to come 
to life, not to the world but to himself, that with the Apostle 
you may freely sing out, "The life I now live is not my life, but 
the life that Christ lives in me.”%9 


The Antelope* 


(13) The antelope, moreover, is such a fierce and violent an- 
imal that a hunter cannot approach it, nor any enemy come 
near it. It has long horns, formed like a saw, with which it is 
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able to cut through great trees, causi 
ground. But when iiis thirsty, it EU E fall to the 
drink. On the banks of this river there is a eS i: 
shrub, bearing the name grricina, having fine and den aof 
drils. When the antelope approaches the gericina, it becom 
playful and frisky, and its horns are ensnared in ql 
growth. Continuing to struggle and completely m md 
loose, it begins to cry out at the top of its voice. Aaa, 
the sound, the hunter comes up and kills the antelope, h i 
fast by its own fetters. a 
(14) You too, O servant of God, admonished by the two Tes 
taments, are invincibly armed, as it were, with as many horns 
by which you are strong enough to protect yourself against all 
danger and forcefully ward off attacking spirits. When to your 
credit you begin to thirst after God, the living fountain, after 
you have drunk from the mighty Euphrates, that is, the waters 
of God's word, do not concern yourself with secular affairs. Do 
not ensnare yourself like a frisky animal in the thickets of car- 
nal pleasures. For, as they hold you fast, the evil adversary may 
suddenly attack you and inflict a deadly wound as did the 
wicked hunter. When the flames of passion excite you, they are 
the clamor that arouses the hunter. There is no crime that cries 
more loudly to heaven. Of this Abraham said, "There is great 
outcry from Sodom and Gomorrah; their sin is very grave. I 
must go down and see whether their deeds warrant the outcry 
that has reached me."*! But so that temptations to Impurity 
may lose their effectiveness, you must undoubtedly avoid as- 


sociating with women. 


On the Nature of the Pyrobolus 

mountain in the East there are fiery stones 
that are both male and female, and are called pyroboli.** pes 
they are apart from one another they do not burn; but us 
female stone approaches the male, fire suddenly erupts b 
them, so that everything near the mountain 1$ consume 


(15) On a certain 
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the smoking flames. From these stones we should learn that if 
wc arc not to be engulfed by the fire of lust. we should avoid 
looking at women. For, in seeing them, flames may he ignited 
and causc in us a brush fire, not on the mountain. but in our 
very soul. 


The Beaver 


(16) Moreover, that we might extinguish temptations to im- 
purity, it is also worth imitating the example of the beaver." 
whose testicles are most useful for medicinal purposes. For 
when the beaver becomes aware that it is being followed by the 
hunter because of its genitalia, it bites them off with its teeth 
and throws them at the hunter. The latter at once gives up the 
chase, since he has what he wanted in following the beast. But 
should it happen that another hunter take after him, despair- 
ing of ever getting away, the beaver senses the dangerous sit- 
uation and exposes himself to the hunter, showing him that the 
genitalia for which he is being sought are missing. By thus dem- 
onstrating that he no longer has what the hunter is looking for. 
he is in no further danger from the spear o£ his pursuer. 

(17) If you would also elude the snares of the hunter within 
you, take special care to cut away all enticements to carnal de- 
sire. Excise from your heart every intention to engage in sexual 
pleasure, and thus, as it were, rid yourself of vour private parts. 
the root of all impurity, as you utterly reject every act of luat 
and every desire in that regard. And as the evil spirit, like the 
wicked hunter, releases the arrows of lust in vour direction, rise 
up at once like a man and show that your testicles, the means 
of lusting, are missing, and say to him, “Why do vou tollo » me? 
Why do you try to ensnare me and take away what I no lon er 
possess? See, my private parts are missing; having cut awa_ the 
seeds of lust, I1 now inviolably observe my vow of chasurn.” Ms 
Lord speaks to me in the words of Isaiah: "The eunuch must 
not say, ‘1 am nothing but a barren tree.’ For these are the 
words of the Lord: "The eunuchs who keep mv sabbaths, h 
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choose to do my will and hold fast to my covenant, shall receive 
from me something better than sons and daughters, a me- 
morial and a name in my own house and within my walls.’ ”44 
I am one of those of whom he himself said in the gospel, 
"There are eunuchs who have castrated themselves for the sake 
of the kingdom of heaven."^*5 In this way we should be on guard 
so that the crafty enemy with the shafts of his temptations may 
not pierce us through the heart, and by artful design pluck the 
fruit of chastity or of other good works. 


The Hedgehog*® 

(18) The hedgehog also presents this symbol, in that as its 
entire body is covered with sharp bristles, it goes into the vine- 
yard at vintage time and attacks the very best grapes it can find. 
It shakes the vines with such force that all the grapes fall to the 
ground and then, coming down out of the vines, it rolls about 
among the grapes until all of them have been transfixed by his 
bristles. Thus covered with grapes, it then leaves and brings 
food to its young. And so, the vineyard of good works must be 
guarded so the ancient enemy cannot attack it and tear down 
the rich growth of spiritual virtues, piercing the ripe grapes 
with the spines of its temptations, to bring them as food to wild 
beasts, that is, to the powers of evil opposing us. And thus a 
man, weakened and frustrated in his work will groan, using 
the words found in the Song of Songs: "They sent me to watch 
over the vineyards, but I did not watch over my own vine- 
yard."*? Just as the vines are stripped of their grapes by the 
hedgehog, so too every careless person is deprived of his good 
works by the devil. The sly spirit of evil will always use a thou- 
sand tricks and new devices not only to strip us bare, but also 
to wholly devour those whom he deceives. 
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The Fox’? 


(19) The fox, too, acts in nearly the same way when, by pre- 
tending to be dead, it is actually the cause of death to the birds. 
When he is hungry and, after anxiously searching, has nothing 
to eat, he looks around for some red earth. When he finds it, 
he rolls around in it, covering his whole body so that it appears 
to be raw and bloody flesh. Then he stretches out on the 
ground like dead, and holds his breath. Thus as he seems to 
be all raw and swollen, the unwary birds have no doubt that he 
is dead. So as they alight to feed on him, he suddenly jumps 
up and snatches them, truly devouring these very birds he had 
deceived into feasting on him. The ancient schemer acts like 
this. For those seeking after carnal pleasures, he pretends to 
be dead, showing them what he has done as if he were baring 
his limbs on which they might feast. "Anyone can see the kind 
of behavior that belongs to the lower nature," as the Apostle 
says: "fornication, impurity, and indecency; avarice, idolatry, 
and sorcery; quarrels, a contentious temper, envy, fits of rage, 
selfish ambitions, dissensions, party intrigues, and jealousies; 
murder, drinking bouts, and orgies."*? These clearly are the 
entrails of the wicked spirit, these are the daily food of the rep- 
robate and of those who live by the flesh. While those to be 
damned hunger after these things, the evil spirit swallows them 
up as does the deceitful fox with the birds, and transforms 
them into his own body. The prophet says this of them: “They 
shall sink into the depths of the earth; they shall be given over 
to the sword; they shall be carrion for foxes."5? Acting like this 
fox, Herod was characterized as such when the Lord said, “Go 
and tell that fox.”5! This fox lay hidden in the scribe, as in a 
ditch used as a snare, and he heard truth itself say, “Foxes have 
their holes."*? The offspring of this fox are those, namely her- 
etics, of whom it is said in the Song of Songs, "Catch for us the 
little foxes that spoil our vineyards." *? 
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The Polyp 
(20) Why should we marvel if the wily devil seems to have 

learned his cunning from the fox, since also among the fish we 
find an artfulness no less designing, so that while man has been 
set above all other living things, he should be advised to avoid 
danger from the very creatures over which he presides? Now 
the polyp** finds a rock in the shallows along the seashore, to 
which it attaches itself in a marvelous way, and then assumes 
its color and form. Drawing up its back to look like a rock, it 
catches many fish that glide up against it, not suspecting the 
deception. And as they take it to be just another rock, it catches 
them with its hidden snares. Deceived by these devices, the fish 
approaches freely and is caught, and while not afraid of any 
trickery, it is unable to avoid its ultimate fate. Now the rock is 
Christ, and the polyp is the crafty and wicked man, even a her- 
etic. He attaches himself to the rock and deceitfully takes on 
its color because, like his master, he masquerades as an angel 
of light.55 It is attached to the rock, because while he is enrolled 
in the Church—not by his deeds but at least by profession— 
he devours, as it were, unwary fish that he has caught, since he 
entangles weak and simple souls in the errors of his disbelief. 
And so the Apostle says, "Put up with it if a man exploits you 
and gets you in his clutches."*9 Nevertheless, in such animal 
wiles and deceits we can sometimes discover mysteries of alle- 
gory that will be to our profit. 


The Hydra and the Crocodile* 


(21) Now the hydra is an animal that lives in the swirling 
waters of rivers and is the fierce enemy of the crocodile. When 
it sees a crocodile sleeping with open mouth on the bank of a 
river, it covers itself with mud so that, with its body all slippery, 
it may more easily slide down the great beast's throat. It then 
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quickly jumps into the mouth of the sleeping crocodile and the 
latter swallows it immediately. But the hydra tears all its ene- 
my's entrails to pieces and then, when the crocodile is dead, it 
emerges alive and triumphant from its body. What is the croc- 
odile if not the figure of death and of the nether regions? What 
can the hydra signify, if not the victory of our savior? For as 
the hydra covers itself with mud, so our redeemer put on the 
lowliness of human flesh. The former enters the stomach of the 
crocodile, just as the Lord descended into the depths of hell. 
The hydra destroys the internal organs, and the Lord sub- 
verted the power of death. By gnawing its way through the 
dead body, the former returns after its victory, while by his 
death our savior destroyed the power of hell as he rose in 
triumphant glory from the tomb. And so, in his victory he de- 
rides death in the words of the prophet: “O Death, where is 
your victory? O Death, where is your sting?"*? And again: “O 
Death, I will be your death; O Hell, I will be your sting!” 


The Caladriust? 

(22) We have no doubt that the caladrius is also a figure of 
our savior, if we will only marvel at its wonderful qualities. This 
bird is totally white, and not a single black spot is found on its 
feathers. When someone is sick, one cannot fail to tell by the 
appearance of this bird whether he will quickly recover, or 
whether death is near and he must die. For if the illness is fatal, 
the caladrius turns away as soon as it sees the sick person, and 
will no longer look at him. And so we have proof that from the 
disease he has contracted, the sick man is to die. But if, on the 
other hand, the sick man is to recover, the caladrius at once 
fixes his gaze upon his face and takes within himself all his 
illness. It then quickly flies toward the heat of the sun and 
burns up the sick man's infirmity by exposing itself to the sun 
and, by flying through the air, disperses it. Wonderful to be- 
hold, the sick man at once gets up and, after discharging all ill 
effects of his disease, he recovers. 
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(23) Reason tells us without a doubt that this bird figuratively 
conforms to our redeemer. For like the caladrius, Christ is 
garbed in white, since no stain of reproach appears in him, in 
that “he committed no sin, he was convicted of no falsehood."e: 
And of him the bride says in the Song of Songs, "My beloved 
is fair and ruddy"*—fair by reason of his virginity and inno- 
cence, ruddy with the blood of martyrdom. He came, indeed, 
to the sick people of Israel as a compassionate visitor, but 
turned his face from them because they were dying of the dis- 
ease of infidelity and unbelief. But when he saw the gentile 
world, which was equally sick, he lovingly looked upon them 
with pity, took their sickness upon himself, and restored them 
to the health they had previously enjoyed. “For indeed," as was 
said by Isaiah, “he took upon himself our sufferings and him- 
self bore our sins. We counted him to be a leper, smitten by 
God, struck down by misery; but he was pierced for our 
transgressions, tortured for our iniquities; the chastisement he 
bore is health for us, and by his scourging we are healed.’ 
He dispersed illness by flying through the air, which means that 
by his strength he subdued all lofty powers. He ascended to- 
ward the heat of the sun and consumed the force of our sick- 
ness. That is, by returning to the Father, who is the sun of 
justice,“ and by swallowing up death, “he ascended into the 
heights with captives in his train; he gave gifts to men.”®§ 


The Phoenix*e 


(24) Now the phoenix, a bird that lives in regions of India 
or Arabia, by its death and resurrection is also the figure of 
our redeemer. For he said, "I have the power to lay down my 
life, and I have the power to receive it back again."5? When this 
bird is 500 years old, it enters the forests of Mount Lebanon 
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and loads both its wings with a variety of spices. By certain 
signs, a priest of the city of Heliopolis came to learn of this and 
at once gathered twigs and branches and heaped them all to- 
gether. Then the phoenix, burdened with spices, landed on the 
pile of brush, set fire to the pyre, and died in the flames. The 
next day the priest came along and found that the wood he had 
gathered was completely consumed. After carefully inspecting 
the ashes, he discovered a very tiny worm, but one that gave 
off a fine sweet odor. Returning on the second day, he noted 
that the worm had taken the form of a small bird, bearing 
feathers and wings. Finally on the third day the priest saw a 
phoenix standing there, perfectly restored. 

(25) Now the phoenix had its wings loaded with sweet-smell- 
ing spices, because our redeemer came down to us from heaven 
with the twofold fragrance of both Testaments, saying, "I did 
not come to abolish the Law, but to complete it.”® And else- 
where he said, “When, therefore, a teacher of the Law has be- 
come a learner in the kingdom of heaven, he is like a house- 
holder who can produce from his store both the new and the 
old."5? What was first discovered to be a worm was undoubtedly 
he who said, “But I am a worm, not a man."? It was he, I say, 
symbolized by the worm that, starting out at dawn, gnawed at 
the ivy that had grown up over Jonah's head and made it 
wither.?' Then, rising like the morning sun of grace, that is the 
gospel, the Lord cut off the synagogue as if it were a barren 
ivy, using the teeth of his severe judgment, causing it to wither 
and become completely dry. The phoenix recovers its plumage * 
and, supplied with wings, is lifted up in the air, as the Lord, 
the conqueror of death, is raised up to be seated at his Father's 
side, while all about him the heavenly powers rejoice. T'he psalm- 
ist says this: “He rode on the cherubim, he flew through the 
air, he swooped on the wings of the wind."7? We too, in keeping 
with our capacity, are supplied with wings, namely, spiritual 
virtues, and if we put them to good use, we are carried aloft to 
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heavenly things. But if through sloth we put them aside, we 
will surely fall into the depths of vice that slowly creeps upon 
us. 


The Sarra?? 


(26) Something like this is the sarra, a marine animal that 
has long wings. As soon as it sees a sailing ship, by using the 
wings with which it is equipped, it tries to sail in the wake of 
the ship. But after engaging in this great effort for some forty 
stadia,?! it gives up and, thus exhausted, it lets down its wings 
amid dangerous seas. With the waves running high, itis forced 
to return to the place from which it began to sail. Clearly, the 
sailing vessel? signifies the Holy Church or any faithful soul. 
With the wood of the cross raised on high, it avoids the foaming 
crests of a wave-tossed world, and in the ship of virtue strives 
to reach the port of everlasting peace. But the cross was want- 
ing to the sarra as it sailed along, since every soft and dissolute 
soul starts out eagerly, but tiring of the effort, it does not arrive 
at the shores of perfection it had determined to reach. There 
are also those who, while observing others progressing along 
the road of an upright life, are inspired by good intention to 
follow them. But when overcome by too much work or by the 
waves of any adversity that besets them, they give up trying 
and, like the sarra, return from where they had set sail. Of such 
this was truly written: “Woe to those who have given up the 
struggle.””° And the wise man says, "He is your friend when 
he sits at your table, but is nowhere to be found in time of trou- 
ble."?? By constant exhortation, pastors of churches must assist 
such as these and strengthen them with the powerful arm of 
their preaching, as they toss amid the dangers of a savage sea. 


73. Cf. Isidore, Etymologies 12.6.16; Physiol. lat. Y 4.105, where it is called 
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They must keep them from shipwreck in waters that would 
engulf them, while encouraging them with unshakable con- 
stancy to have the strength to persevere. 


The Sea Urchin?8 


(27) A short little fish, the sea urchin hints at the same thing, 
since it is able to stop great ships running under full sail. It is 
indeed marvelous how this tiny fish can so resolutely hold up 
the progress of a caravel of great displacement that it seems to 

. be anchored in one place. Thus, as the sea urchin holds a ship 
immobile in the water, should not a pastor strengthen a soul 
floundering in the waves of temptation? This was said to one 
who once faltered as he began to sink in the sea,” but was wor- 
thy to receive a helping hand from his rescuer: “And once you 
have been converted, you must lend strength to your broth- 
ers."*? Therefore, pastors who have the cure of souls must in- 
geniously be on their guard lest the plunderer again attack 
those they have once rescued from the snares of the world, and 
compel them to return to their own vomit.?! 


The Tigress® 


(28) Again, the tigress is a figure of just this sort of thing. 
For as it is reported, upon finding her lair empty and her off- 
spring carried away, she quickly takes up the scent of the thief. 
But the latter, even though he rides with the speed of a runaway 
horse, has little doubt that he will be outrun by this more agile 
beast that seems almost to fly. Seeing that there is no refuge 
anywhere about, he fraudulently devises an enclosure just as 
he finds the animal getting near him, and throws out before it 
a ball made of glass. But the tigress, seeing her own body in a 
mirror, as it were, is deceived into thinking that it is her cub. 
And so, she keeps on coming, hoping to fondle her offspring. 
But as the tigress finds herself frustrated by the empty image, 
she pours every effort into catching the rider. Just as the angry 


78. Cf. Ambrose, Hexameron 5.9.24,158; Isidore, Etymologies 12.6.34. 
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beast gets near the fleeing thief, the latter throws out another 
ball for his pursuer to see, and the memory of the previous 
deceit in no way prevents the mother's zeal. For the tigress, just 
as if she were preparing to milk her cub, plays with the useless 
image. And so she lost her cub, and took no revenge on the 
hunter. 

(29) But now to apply this narrative aptly to ecclesiastical use. 
Who but the preacher is the hunter in this tale? And so the 
prophet says, "I shall send for many hunters, and they shall 
hunt them out from every mountain and hill." And what 
should be meant here by the tigress, if not the devil? We steal 
the tigress's cub when we challenge a person who has turned 
his back on the world, the lair of the devil, to embrace a life of 
sanctity. Thus, when we are aware of this figurative tigress pur- 
suing us with the wiles of its temptations, we place a glass ball 
in its path as we show him weak men in whom he can see his 
image. To show him his own followers is to hide our own from 
his baleful eyes. In those who are his, the ancient enemy sees 
his own image, finding in them, indeed, the depravity of his 
own wickedness. It was of these men of glass who reflect his 
image that Revelations speaks: “Whoever worships the beast 
and its image and receives its mark on his forehead and hand,” 
and so on.?* We should, therefore, strive to keep from the ti- 
gress the cubs we have taken so that, snatched away from the 
wild breasts of the cruel beast, they will not fail to be fed with 
the daily milk of God's word so that, God forbid, we may not 
be reproached in the words he spoke to the Pharisees: "Alas 
for you who travel over sea and land to win one convert; when 
you have won him you make him twice as fit for hell as you are 
yourselves.”®5 Might it rather be said of us what truth said of 
himself to his Father: "I have not lost one of those whom you 
gave me."*6 Of this John also speaks: "Since he had always loved 
his own, now he would show the full extent of his love." ?7 


83. Jer 16.16. 
84. Rev 14.9. 
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The Pelican?? 

(30) Just how much he was to love his own, the pelican dem- 
onstrates by its natural instinct. As we are told by those who 
have spent much effort in exploring the nature of animals, this 
bird loves its young as no other, but the ungrateful offspring 
do not in turn repay this love. As soon as the chicks begin to 
grow, they engage together in attacking both parents. The lat- 
ter strike back, but since they are unable to be moderate in their 
discipline, they seem to turn the rod of correction into a sword, 
killing their young by excessive punishment. On the third day, 
as the mother sits on the dead chicks, it pecks at its side with 
its beak and opens it, from which the mother's blood drips 
down on the dead birds and suddenly brings them safely back 
to life. This event seems to be not so much a symbol as actual 
gospel history. For through Isaiah the creator of men clearly 
stated, "I have sons whom I reared and brought up, but they 
have rebelled against me.”® He was also struck by his equally 
ill-behaved children, just as the pelican was by its young, as 
another text of Scripture says: “Wicked men without mercy 
rose up against me; they sought to kill me. They did not refrain 
from spitting in my face, and with their lances they wounded 
mne. *9 

(31) Yet as the pelican killed its chicks with repeated blows, 
God afflicted his wayward people with the severe scourge of 
captivity and war, as the prophet said to him, "You struck them 
down, but they took no heed; you pierced them to the heart, 
but they refused to learn."?! But the pelican repaid the evil of 
her ungrateful offspring with good, when they were restored 
to life by their mother's blood. Now God's wisdom, the mother 
of all the living, opened his side as he hung on the cross and 
thus, by shedding his precious blood restored to life those who 
had been slain. And just as the young of this bird, as I have 
said, show themselves to be insensible and ungrateful children, 
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so the hoopoe, on the other hand, expresses the symbol of love. 
For while a discerning person can find in the first case what he 
should avoid, so too, in the other, Christian charity discovers 


what it might imitate. 


The Hoopoe”? 

(32) When these birds, the hoopoe, are afflicted with old age 
so that they can neither fly nor see, their young, with loving 
compassion for their parents, pluck out their aging feathers, 
warm their eyes with their own wings, stroke them in every 
part, softly patting and rubbing them until new feathers ap- 
pear all over the body. Thus through the solicitude of their 
tender offspring, they recover their sight and the ability to fly, 
which they had when they were young. 


The Eagle and the Coot 

(33) But why do we marvel at the hoopoe that shows such 
loving care for its elders, since we can observe the coot extend- 
ing maternal care also to the young of other species? For, as 
the naturalists tell us, the eagle, which is the queen of birds, 
exposes its young to the bright rays of the sun,” lovingly hold- 
ing the eaglets suspended by its talons at great altitude. Which- 
ever ofthe young is able to retain its formidably sharp eyesight 
unimpaired is judged fit by the mother to propagate the splen- 
dor of this royal breed. But should one of them, blinded by the 
sun, turn its eyes away, it is abandoned as though it were low- 
born and unworthy of such high honor and, as one disinher- 
ited and bastardized, is not retained among the brood. And 
the young bird, which because of poor sight lost the status of 
nobility,” would not later receive its inheritance along with the 
wellborn offspring. But a common bird, namely, the coot, 
which in Greek is called the fene, adopts such an eaglet, lovingly 
feeding it like the dove as if it were its own. In this way, the 


92. Cf. Isidore, Etymologies 12.7.66; Physiol. lat. Y 10.109. 
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little one that the eagle cruelly deprived of its fraternal lot is 
adopted by the latter with truly maternal instinct to share 
equally with its own young.” 


The Vulture?9 


(34) We may borrow weapons for our spiritual encounter 
from these birds: just as we were astounded by the human, 
even Christian, compassion found in the coot, so may we also 
be more greatly astonished by the prolific virginity of the vul- 
ture. It is said that, unlike other birds, the vulture does not 
indulge in intercourse, but conceives without any participation 
of the male. If human example does not incite us to be chaste 
and pure, the modesty of the vulture at least should compel us 
to practice virginity. Nor does any fear of a short life span 
worry these birds, born in this unique fashion, for their life 
goes on for 100 years. 


Bees? 


(35) Since bees, too, do not practice intercourse, they are also 
not corrupted in giving birth. And because male and female 
do not come together to conceive, in bringing forth their 
young, virginal integrity is not violated. They do not give birth 
in the womb but in the mouth, so to speak, and thus remain 
completely unsullied and untouched by any stain of corrup- 
tion. With their mouth they gather their young from the leaves, 
and thus let go a swarm of young bees to succeed them. 


The Mustela 


(36) But why should we speak of this marvel of prolific vir- 
ginity among the birds, when we might be noless surprised by 
conception and birth found also in lowly reptiles? The mus- 
tela,’ as naturalists report, conceives in the mouth but gives 
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birth through the ear. If in unclean and trifling matters we 
should consider it proper to compare human affairs to these 
animals, we might perhaps appropriately liken them to certain 
brothers who do not fast enough, but are otherwise humble and 
obedient. By conceiving in the mouth we might understand 
food, as truth itself says: "Whatever goes in by the mouth 
passes into the stomach and so is discharged into the drain."?? 
Giving birth through the ear signifies obedience, as it is writ- 
ten: "A people I never knew have become my subjects; as soon 
as they heard tell of me, they obeyed me.”! Now there are 
some brothers who can hardly fast, either for reasons of health, 
or because of weakness of will, but are eager to carry out what- 
ever obedience commands them. The healthier they become 
from eating, the greater are the burdens of obedience that they 
undertake. They conceive, as it were, by enjoying food that en- 
ters the mouth like seed, and they produce fruit of this food 
by the effort of obedience, as if they were giving birth through 
the ear. The seed that enters the mouth emerges through the 
ear since, if I might put it so, whatever is conceived by food 
bears fruit through obedience, and he who takes pleasure in 
eating his food, as if he were conceiving, is worn out by the 
labor of obedience, as if he were giving birth. 


The Asp?! 


(57) But theasp, on the other hand, because it closes its ears 
to incantations, symbolizes the disobedience of one possessed 
of an obstinate disposition. For as the snake charmer chants at 
the mouth of the cave, enticing it to come out, the asp promptly 
places one ear firmly on the ground, and into the other stuffs 
its tail as an impenetrable obstacle. And so, since the voice of 
the wizard is unable to enter its ears, the asp remains fast in its 
lair. Many wicked men imitate the example of this serpent, for 
while on the one hand they love the things of this world and 
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on the other place their trust in a long life yet to come, they 
close their ears, as it were, by using the earth and their tail to 
block out the sound of preaching. 


The Ostrich'°? 

(38) But while the asp is the figure of those who fix their 
sights on earthly and temporal goals, the ostrich symbolizes 
those who place their hopes in heavenly objectives. It is indeed 
a winged animal, but it is unable to fly. By nature it is also for- 
getful and has lost all powers of memory, and therefore never 
lays its eggs until it has first looked to the stars and is aware 
that the Pleiades have reached their zenith. It therefore lays its 
eggs in the summertime, about the month of June and, trusting 
in the heat of the sun, hides its eggs in soil or in the sand. Since 
the mother has forgotten its young and cannotat all remember 
where she laid her eggs, the heat of the sun together with the 
mild climate warm the eggs, and the young emerge just as if 
they had been hatched by a mother’s care. And so, with the sun 
functioning as midwife, the chicks are borm as if they had been 
kept warm by their mother sitting on them. Now this bird, 
aware of its own forgetfulness and being uncertain of the time 
of birth, first looks to the skies to be sure that good weather 
will supply for its own maternal stupidity. We too should not 
hesitate to beg for the warmth of God’s Spirit from above, that 
the seed of good works may sprout forth from us and, while 
our own folly deadens the heart, the Spirit may strengthen it 
to bear life-giving offspring. 


The Halcyon’ 

(39) There is also a bird called the halcyon or kingfisher, 
which is truly remarkable as it produces its young. While the 
ostrich, as we have said, looks for the summer heat as it bears 
its chicks, the latter chooses the seacoast in winter time. It lavs 
its eggs in sand along the beach when the weather is cold, as 
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strong winds force the sea to run high and waves violently dash 
against the shore. How wonderful is this miracle of divine prov- 
idence! For just as the halcyon lays its eggs on the sandy beach, 
no matter the force of the waves or the raging tempest, the sea 
suddenly lets up and allis peaceful. The waves subside and the 
wild winds grow quiet and, so long as this bird provides warmth 
for its eggs, the sea lies still and mild. For seven days it sits until 
the eggs are hatched, and for seven days it feeds its young after 
they are born. During this very short space of time the chicks 
mature and begin to fly, using their untested wings. During 
these fourteen days time passes serenely, the seas are calm, and 
the high winds abate. Here we have the exact symbol of the 
Church, which fondles and nourishes its offspring, using the 
number seven, because those whom it begets to faith by bap- 
tism through the sevenfold grace of the Spirit,!?* it leads to a 
wealth of good works by the gifts of the same Spirit. But I shall 
spend no more time explaining how this bird gives birth, so 
that by so doing I may not appear to my readers to engage in 
bad taste. So I proceed without further remark, that my read- 
ers may recognize this as a miracle, if only they are aware of 
the hidden mystery by applying a spiritual interpretation. 


The Dove'™ 


(40) Itis no ordinary wonder that nature shows us regarding 
the dove. Now there is a tree in the regions of India! that in 
Greek is called a peredixion," whose fruit is very sweet and 
tasty. Doves take great delight in the charm of this tree, where 
they are fed by its fruit and protected by its shade. But a fierce 
dragon is always after them, with open jaws trying with dread- 
ful savagery to swallow them and get them down its cruel 
throat. But while the dove is terrified of the dragon, the dragon 
too is afraid of the tree I have described. It especially fears its 
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shade, so that if the shade is on the right side of the tree, the 
dragon, even though far away, rushes to the left side. But if it 
sees the shade on the left, it goes to the right. Now so long as 
the doves stay within the shadow of this tree, the cruel beast 
can do them no harm; if, however, it should find them outside 
its protection, it attacks at once with absolutely nothing to fear. 
Obviously, we who are taught to be as simple as doves should 
take refuge in the tree of sacred Scripture if we would wish to 
avoid the fierce madness of the dragon within us. 


On the Nature of the Ibis!08 


(41) Now the ibis has the same significance as the dragon. It 
is a ghastly, unclean bird, fouled by the obscene filth of ill- 
smelling squalor. For it feeds on carrion and lives along the 
banks of the ocean, or of pools and rivers. In satisfying its hun- 
ger it searches for some foul or rotting dead body that has been 
thrown ashore by the water, for it fears going into the waves. 
Since it is unable to swim, it will never dare to enter the water, 
and is content to satisfy its ravenous appetite on arrything un- 
clean cast up by the wash. But who is signified by this bird that 
hunts along the banks of rivers to satisfy its hunger, if not the 
one of whom Peter says, “For our enemy the devil, like a roar- 
ing lion, prowls around looking for someone to devour”?! 
And what is meant by the dead fish rejected by the waters, if 
not the putrid and decaying hearts of reprobates who live ac- 
cording to the flesh? Of these the Apostle says that "they are 
lost souls, shipwrecked in matters of faith."!!? The sea indeed 
provides a home for living bodies, but casts off the dead; like- 
wise, those who live for God can continue to stay in the rivers 
of Scripture. But anyone who is dead to faith or good works 
must be spewed forth as something corrupt and fetid from the 
body of Christ, which is the Church, as Scripture says: "Be- 
cause you are lukewarm, I will spit you out of my mouth."! 
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The Hyena!? 

(42) Now he who grows lukewarm about the position he had 
previously taken, from the man he was before, turns himself, 
as it were, into a woman. He is thus rightly compared to the 
hyena that changes at times from male to female, at times from 
female to male, and is therefore called an unclean animal that 
humans are forbidden to eat. In Jeremiah this is said of this 
animal: “This land of mine has become for me a hyena’s lair."!15 


The Panther’! 


(43) Because of the diversity of its nature, the panther seems 
to be quite unlike the hyena. This animal of various colors, yet 
beautiful and mild because of its ingenuous qualities, is known 
to have only the dragon as its enemy. Shortly after the panther 
has eaten the various kinds of food it has hunted, it goes into 
its lair to sleep. Refreshed after three days of rest, it gets up 
and gives out a mighty roar. With this roar comes forth a scent 
of such sweet fragrance that it seems to surpass every other 
spice or aroma. When this odor reaches all the other animals 
in the forest, they at once run toward it and are delighted by 
its rich bouquet. Only the dragon upon hearing this sound is 
seized with great terror and hides in its underground cavern. 
Unable to bear the overwhelming odor, it becomes rigid with 
fright and lies there like dead, absolutely lifeless and deprived 
of all its strength. But the other animals, because they enjoy 
the pleasantly sweet smell, never leave off following the scented 
panther wherever he might go. 

(44) What an abundance of flowery exposition this material 
might provide for one who is able to devote himself to sacre 
Scripture! But I will avail myself of this opportunity as eXp€ 
ditiously as possible, for I must move on to other things. Ob 
viously, the word "panther" may be interpreted as ‘something 
that catches all things,’ which, I have no doubt, applies to him 
who said, “And I shall draw all men to myself, when I am lift 
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up from the earth.”!!5 It is multi-colored, and Christ is clothed 
with a variety of all nations. And since the panther is a beau- 
tiful animal, it does not differ from him of whom this was writ- 
ten: “You surpass all mankind in beauty, your lips are molded 
in grace."!!9 And in the Song of Songs the bride says, "How 
beautiful you are, my dearest, O how beautiful!"!!? That it is 
a mild-mannered animal was also said of Christ by Isaiah: "Re- 
joice, rejoice, daughter of Zion, shout aloud, daughter of Je- 
rusalem; for see, your king is coming to you, gentle and 
providing you with salvation.”!!® And when he said, "I have 
food to eat of which you know nothing,"!!? it was just as if in 
his hunting he were satisfied with the firstfruits of the elect. He 
too slept in death for three days. Afterwards he gave forth a 
roar of apostolic preaching, and throughout the forests of all 
nations sent forth the fragrance of his spiritual scent. “Their 
sound goes out through all the earth, their words reach to the 
end of the world."!?? These men also say, “But thanks be to 
God, who continually leads us about, captives in Christ Jesus' 
triumphal procession, and uses us to reveal and spread abroad 
the fragrance of the knowledge of himself! We are indeed the 
incense offered by Christ to God, both for those who are on 
the way to salvation, and for those who are on the way to per- 
dition: to the latter it is a deadly fume that kills, to the former 
a vital fragrance that brings life."!?' This then is the spiritual 
scent of grace, the fragrance of man's salvation given off by 
this heavenly panther that he might draw to himself the wild 
beasts of the forest, that is, the masses from all nations. But 
only the dragon rushes into the depths of its underground lair, 
since the ancient enemy that, according to John, is called devil 
and Satan!?? was cast out of heaven into the abyss, there to be 
bound with the chains of God's judgment. 
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The Salamander!?? 


(45) The salamander also, even though it is very small, is said 
to possess a marvelous nature. If ever it is accidentally thrown 
into the fire, the blaze is suddenly extinguished as if drenched 
by a flood of water. And that it might become evident what is 
here symbolized, humble patience restrains a firebrand from 
exacting dire vengeance. 


The Gazelle?* 


(46) The gazelle, which in Latin is called the wild goat, ex- 
hibits qualities that are not without application to our life. This 
animal that lives at great heights in the mountains not only has 
the power to see sharply, but also to distinguish wonderfully 
one object from another. Thus it can see men at a great distance 
in very remote regions, and can quickly tell whether they are 
hunters or travellers. We too, after deserting earthly things, if 
we could reach the heights of our mental power and be able to 
distinguish spirits to see whether they are from God, would be 
sustained by the divine grace of discernment. By it we can de- 
termine whether these spirits are directing us as travellers to 
our heavenly home, or whether, like hunters, they are driving 
us toward the hidden snares of their temptations, toward the 
treacherous nets they have placed in our way. 


The Lynx! 


(47) The lynx, too, possesses such incomparable sharpness 
of vision that it can see not only through any solid object, but 
even through stone walls. This can be demonstrated: if a lynx 
is on one side of the wall and meat is placed on the other, it at 
once begins to gape and drool as if nothing stood in between, 
and begs and pants until someone brings it to him. Now if a 
dumb animal has such acute sight, how much more deeply can 


123. Cf. Isidore, Etymologies 12.4.36; Physiol. lat. Y 45.132. 
124. Cf. Isidore, Etymologies 12.1.15; Physiol. lat. Y 21.119-20. 
125. No reference to the lynx is found in the printed editions of the Phy- 
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almighty God peer into the secrets of the human heart? "For 
the word of God is alive and active. It cuts more keenly than 
any two-edged sword, piercing as far as the place where life 
and spirit, joints and marrow, divide. It sifts the purposes and 
thoughts of the heart. There is nothing in creation that can 
hide from him, everything lies naked and exposed to his 
eyes." 1?6 


On the Nature of Serpents!? 


(48) There are also certain indications of natural astuteness 
in serpents that provide useful examples for our lives. When 
the snake reaches old age and becomes blind, it fasts for a pe- 
riod of forty days and forty nights, and it grows thin by this 
constant abstinence. The more its body shrivels and becomes 
lean and dry, the looser is its scaly skin. As it loses weight, its 
old skin seems to expand. Then it searches for either ..n open- 
ing in the hard earth or for a cleft in the rocks and, supporting 
itself against the sides, it passes through this narrow area, thus 
sloughing off its skin together with its advanced age. And so it 
again becomes young and its strength and vision return. 

(49) We too, if at times we lose our youthful fervor for sanc- 
tity and grow blind and feeble because of a dissolute life, must 
follow the narrow path of penance, so that, by sloughing off 
the old skin of bodily concupiscence, we may recover the youth 
of the inner man we once enjoyed. 

(50) The serpent has yet another quality, namely, that when 
it wants to drink, it first ejects its poison. After it has drunk 
water enough, it returns to the place where it had vomited and 
consumes what it had spit out. A certain priest told the story 
that before his very eyes a snake had vomited against a rock 
and then quickly crawled to a spring to drink. While it was 
drinking, the priest turned over the rock. When the snake re- 
turned to the rock and could not find the poison it wanted to 
recover, it searched everywhere and suddenly died. When we 
too wish to drink from the spring of God's word, we must spit 


126. Heb 4.12-13. 
127. Cf. Physiol. lat. Y 13.110-12. 
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up all the poison of our vices and sins by making a good confes- 
sion. But God forbid that we should return to our vomit, since 
we are taught not to crawl along the ground like serpents, but 
to hurry on our way to join the angels.'?? 

(51) This further quality is said to be native to the serpent, 
and something quite noble: it flees from a naked man but will 
attempt to bite one who is clothed, as if, like a brave warrior, it 
will attack an armed man but fears one who is unarmed. Do 
you wish to lose all fear of the devil? Then put off your clothes 
of earthly concern. But if you are so clothed, beware of the 
serpent that circles about you. Do you wish, like the serpent, 
to grow young again and replace the old age of a tired soul 
with the beauty you had in your youth? Then fast like the ser- 
pent for a period of forty days, that is, abstain during your 
whole life from carnal desires. Now this very serpent demon- 
strates what power there is in fasting, for as soon as it tastes the 
spittle of a person who is fasting, it dies on the spot.!?? There- 
fore, servant of God, you should not be irked by fasting, so that 
you may be the death of him who, seeing you stuffed with food, 
tries to swallow you alive. The serpent, moreover, will expose 
its whole body to the blows of one who strikes at it, hiding only 
its head. You also, when you are forced to suffer persecution, 
treasure Christ in the recesses of your mind, but if necessary, 
hand over your body to those who attack you. 

(52) There is also thought to be another species of snake that, 
if it bites a man, turns his whole body into poison. It is also 
reported that there is a certain type of serpent whose poison 
is so pungent that, if a bird tries to fly over these snakes, it will 
suddenly fall dead to the ground because of their foul-smelling 
breath.!3? This species is also naturally endowed with this man- 
ner of intercourse or of giving birth:!?! the male thrusts its 
head into the mouth of the female. Impatient in her lovemak- 
ing, she bites off the head and swallows it. From the eyes in this 
head two young snakes are produced, which at the time of 


128. Cf. Col 3.2. 

129. This interesting legend is not found in any version of the Physiol. lat.; 
but see De bestiis 3.53 (PL 177.103B). 

190. Cf. Isidore, Etymologies 12.4.6; De bestiis 3.41 (PL 177.100 C-D). 
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birth gnaw through both sides of the mother and thus emerge 
from each side, simultaneously killing and being born. And so 
they were parricides before they were offspring, and therefore 
never more than two can be found that are born of this species. 

(53) According to reports, there is also another kind of snake 
that is called the darter,!3? which suddenly flies at a man and 
pierces him. It passes right through as if there were no obstacle 
in its way. And thus, the loving creator gave various powers and 
adroitness to dumb animals, so as to instruct human beings 
that also from our investigation of animal shrewdness we 
should not disdain imitating their example in our own actions. 


The Wild Ass'35 


(54) Now who taught the wild ass that when we have reached 
the vertical line of the equinox in the month of March, it brays 
twelve times during the twelve hours of the day and of the 
night, and like a natural clock counts off the hours? It brays 
once each hour, day and night, and thus tells us that we have 
arrived at the time when day and night are equal. 


The Elephant" 


(55) Who instructed the elephant to love perpetual chastity? 
When forced by its natural instinct to copulate, it turns its head 
away as if it were unwilling and disgusted, and once the female 
has conceived, it never again has intercourse. Since she is ter- 
rified by the dragon which tries to kill her, she bears her young 
in the water which reaches up to her chest. For if she gave birth 
away from the water, the dragon would suddenly attack the 
young, hoping to devour them. 


The Unicorn! 


(56) Who gave the unicorn the natural quality that helps it 
resist capture by men, but endows it with a kind of humility 
that allows it to be easily overcome? For it is never taken by 
hunters unless it first lies in the lap of a virgin. 


132. Cf. Isidore, Etymologies 12.4.29; De bestiis 3.46 (PL 177.101C). 

133. Cf. Physiol. lat. Y 11.109. 

134. Cf. Pliny, Naturalis historia 8.5.12; Physiol. lat. Y 20.117—19. 

135. Cf. Physiol. lat. Y 35.128; Jürgen W. Einhorn, Spintalis unicornis ... , 
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The Eagle?6 

(57) Who gave the eagle this sort of healing power that, when 
it grows old, as its wings begin to grow heavy and its eyes be- 
come blind, it searches for a fountain of water? When it is near 
the spring, it flies up to the region of the sun, and poised there 
in the pure reaches of the air, it sets fire to its wings in the sun's 
intense heat and completely burns out the blindness from its 
eyes. It then plunges three times into the water and thus re- 
stores the strength of its wings and the sharpness of its vision 
to a state surpassing anything it enjoyed when it was young. 


The Ant!*?? 

(58) Who, I ask, taught the ant to thresh in such a way that 
it can distinguish between the kernels of grain, ignoring those 
of inferior quality and selecting the more elegant product? It 
carefully inspects a pile of grain and rejects the barley, disre- 
garding it as fodder for horses. But where it finds wheat, the 
ant gladly gathers it. This insect can also detect certain indi- 
cators of good weather. When it finds that its underground 
store rooms are becoming moist, it carries out on its back the 
grain that was stored for food, and thus averting damage for 
its household, dries the kernels in the heat of the sun. And as 
if this were not enough, it cuts each grain in two with its mouth, 
so that they will not grow damp during the winter rains and, 
contrary to expectations, begin to germinate. 


The Viper!*e 


(59) Who, moreover, instructed the viper, that when urged 
to have intercourse it immediately crawls to the seashore and 
there copulates with the marine murena? When the viper in- 
dicates its presence by its hissing, the murena at once ap- 
proaches, and the qualities of another strain are bred into the 
offspring of this venomous beast. 


136. Cf. Physiol. lat. Y 8.107-8. 
137. Cf. Isidore, Etymologies 12.3.9; Physiol. lat. Y 14.112-13. 
138. Cf. Isidore, Etymologies 12.6.43; De bestiis 3.55 (PL 177.1080). 
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The Hawk'*9 

(60) Who prescribed regulations for hawks that they never 
engage in plunder in a wide area around their nesting place? 
And while everywhere else they live by war, a general peace is 
maintained where as victors they bring back their spoil. But 
when they become aware that their young have grown feathers 
and are able to fly, they force them from the nest with feet and 
beak and drive them far from their habitat, as if they were now 
freed from all legal restraint. This is done so that even as young 
birds they are already prepared to hunt; nor do they spend 
their time in inactivity, hoping to be fed by their parents, but 
are accustomed from the very first moment of flight to the re- 
peated violence that accompanies their plundering. 


The Bear'*° 


(61) Where, again, did the bear learn to lick its cubs, which 
are born as shapeless creatures, and fashion the various parts 
of their bodies with its tongue, forming them into the likeness 
of their natural species like the potter? What is more, who 
taught it the art of medicine, who told it about the power of 
blows, or even pierced so as to suffer gaping wounds, it applies 
herbs called mullein, known in Greek as flomus. And once these 
have touched the sore spot, all pain disappears and the bear 
recovers its former good health. 


The Serpent"! 


(62) I forgot to mention above that if the serpent becomes 
blind, its previous sight is restored by eating fennel. So as soon 
as it notices that its eyes are becoming clouded, it at once 
searches for this remedy, and its hope for good results is not 
frustrated. 


139. Cf. Ambrose, Hexameron 5.18.58,185 and 5.14.46—47,176; Isidore, Et- 
ymologies 12.7.56. 

140. Cf. De bestiis 3.6 (PL 177.85 A-B); Ambrose, Hexameron 7.4.18— 
19,214. 

141. Pliny, Naturalis historia 8.41.99; De bestiis 3.52 (PL 177.103A). 
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The Turtle? 
(63) When the turtle has eaten the flesh of a serpent and is 
aware that its poison is spreading through its entrails, it wastes 
no time in using origanum as a remedy. 


On Various Animal Medicines 

(64) When the fox is sick and senses that death is at hand, it 
treats itself with resin secreted by the pine tree, and by this 
remedy its life is prolonged.'** Indeed, animals that use med- 
icines obtained from sources outside themselves show that 
within their bodies also they have the means of recovering 
health.!** For from the flesh of the serpent, which is called the 
tyrus, we can produce not only theriaca, but also various other 
medical remedies.!*5 Pieces of ivory are used in various cures. 
The bile of a hyena restores sight to the eyes, and its dung is 
likewise known to cure the wounds of dogs. Moreover, every 
sick animal in the wild that drinks the blood of a dog is restored 
to good health. Galen!46 also describes the many uses of human 
excrement in preparing medicine. How the ostrich, how frogs, 
chameleons, cranes and storks, the bile of an eagle, the blood 
of a hawk, and the dung and flesh of a swallow provide med- 
icine for certain diseases, this is for him who would discuss bod- 
ily cures to explain.!*? 

(65) Naturalists tell us that if the skin of a snake, which it has 
just sloughed off, is cooked in boiling oil, it works wonders in 
treating earache. To those who are unaware, bugs seem to be 
useless. But if a leech takes one in its mouth, when it gets a 
whiff of its fumes, the bug is at once spit out. Likewise, diffi- 
culty in urinating is eased by the application of the bug. More- 
over, physicians are not unaware of the medicinal properties 
contained in the fat of pigs, geese, chickens, and pheasants. 


142. Pliny, Naturalis historia 8.41.98; De bestiis 3.52 (PL 177.103B). 
143. Papias, Vocabularium latinum 379. 

144. Cf. Jerome, Adversus Iovinianum 2.6 (PL 23.292A). 

145. Cf. Isidore, Etymologies 4.9.8. 

146. Cf. Jerome, Adversus Iovinianum 2.6 (PL 23.292 A-B). 

147. Cf. Jerome, Adversus Iovinianum 2.6 (PL 23.292 A-B). 
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The dung of the peacock is known to lessen the inflammation 
of gout.'*® And if a sick lion devours a monkey, it at once gets 
well. If a leopard tastes the blood of a wild goat, it avoids be- 
coming ill. A sick bear eats ants,'*9 while a sick deer hunts for 
tender olive branches.!5° 

(66) But why did the almighty creator of all things endow 
animals with these qualities, if not to provide human life with 
a variety of benefits? He did this so that, as creatures who are 
subject to man support one another, all things might be found 
useful for man who is superior to all animals. And while man 
marvels at the goodness of his maker in all his undertakings, 
he should not be attached to created things, but yearn for the 
sight of his creator. If one makes the effort and is expert in 
investigating all these qualities in animals, he will find it useful 
to apply them as examples for human behavior. Thus, even he 
who is unlettered might learn from the nature of animals how 
man should live. For as the Apostle says, "Are not oxen God's 
concern?"!5! But when man observes something significant in 
dumb animals, no matter what it might be, he is well advised 
to apply it to his own use. 


The Wolf *? 


(67) How is it that if a wolf is prevented from seeing you, he 
is unable to escape; but if he sees you first, you will surely stand 
there speechless? And what is still more wonderful, if you re- 
main silent and take off your coat, you at once recover your 
speech. But if the wolf should suddenly attack you, pick up a 
rock and he will promptly run away. What does this rock of 
yours mean if not Christ?!5* If indeed, as is proper, you take 
this rock in hand, you will put to flight the wolf of spiritual 
iniquity that pursues you. And that I may hurry on to other 
things, take off your coat by confessing your sins, so that you 


148. Cf. Jerome, Adversus Jovinianum 2.6 (PL 23.292 A-B). 
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will not be speechless but eloquent, possessed of the freedom 
to preach the word of God, as Scripture observes: "First set 
forth your sins,” it says, "that you might be justified."!54 


The Sheep 5^ 


(68) Who, I ask, taught the sheep to fear the scarcity of win- 
ter, so that in the fall it ravenously grazes as if it can never get 
enough? For then, as is its custom, it greedily crops its food, 
not aware that grass will later not be there and, while it can, 
stuffs itself as if it were preparing for future scarcity, hoarding 
its food before the grass dies off. Nor is this without good rea- 
son that the elephant, such a terror to bulls, is terrified by a 
mouse.!56 The lion, the king of beasts, is afraid of the tiny scor- 
pion,!?? for the lion can be killed by a serpent's venom and by 
the sting of a scorpion. Who will not marvel that the lion, which 
shakes hairy bulls by the neck and, puffing out its chest, 
proudly bears its terrible fangs at other wild animals, should 
fear the sting of a poor little scorpion? Who also will consider 
it unworthy of our attention that the elephant that can carry 
defensive turrets filled with armed men should go down from 
the blow of a single tree? For though it will not fall under the 
weight of thirty-two or more armed men, it will be brought 
down by one falling tree against which it often leans or rubs its 
sides, or relaxes when taking its rest. Some will set snares for 
him because of his ivory, so that they cut through the tree 
against which the elephant often rests, severing it on the other 
side just about to the middle, and thus the tree will fall under 
the weight of his enormous body.!5 

(69) My brothers, while I have been busy enumerating the 
qualities of certain animals for your edification, I must not for- 
get that I have undertaken to write a letter and not a book. For 
this reason I must restrain my freedom of style and curb my 
will, so that charity may so serve edification that I do not breach 
the moderation that epistolary brevity dictates. 


154. Isa 43.26; see Sabatier 2.589. 

155. Cf. De bestiis 3.19 (PL 177.88f.). 
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(70) And so, my dear friends, your monastery is a kind of 
paradise in which the omnipotent creator, while establishing 
various human customs, created as it were three types of ani- 
mal, those that live on land, in the sea, and in the air. Here, 
then, we find the ancient, mystically significant Ark, containing 
all species of animal. And finally, it is the device that Peter saw, 
slung by the four corners and lowered to the ground, in which 
there were all sorts of quadrupeds, land serpents, and birds of 
the sky. But as it was then said, "Up, Peter, kill and eat,"5? we 
believe through Christ's mercy that you, who are these animals, 
have been cut away from this world by the sword of God's word, 
and have been assumed into the body of your redeemer by the 
ardor of perfect love. 

(71) But you must be very careful that, since you are not yet 
safely ashore but still at work fighting the wind and the waves, 
you do not allow the breeze of a boastful spirit to blow from 
your mouth and extinguish the flames of this fire. For a breath 
will sometimes bring forth flames, while on occasion it will 
snuff them out. For, if I might put it so, a man seems to blow 
when preaching the mysteries of sacred doctrine, and he also 
blows when engaged in idle conversation. But since by uplifting 
words the heart of the hearer is enkindled with the love of God, 
it so happens that by idle words it grows cold and turns away 
from heavenly desires. But speaking so of this breath might 
seem ridiculous, were it not referred to approvingly in the 
pages of sacred Scripture. So listen to what the Lord says of 
this salutary breath, using the words of Isaiah: "I will not be 
always accusing, I will not continually nurse my wrath. For a 
breath will go forth from my mouth, and I will make a creature 
that breathes.”!© Listen to what Paul says in other words of the 
evil breath: "Avoid empty and worldly chatter; those who in- 
dulge in it will stray further and further into godless courses, 
and their teaching will spread like cancer."!*! Listen further to 
God breathing through Isaiah: “It was I who created the smith 
to blow the coals into flame and forge weapons, each for its 
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purpose."!9? And then he spoke of useless weapons, which by 
idle words are fashioned for our undoing: "And I have created 
the destroyer to lay waste; but now no weapon made to harm 
you shall prevail."!55 But from what immediately follows we 
learn the meaning of this weapon that the destroyer smashes: 
"You shall rebut every charge brought against you."!5* The 
meaning of these words of Isaiah: "You shall rebut every 
charge brought against you," is the same as what Truth itself 
stated in the gospel: "There is not a thoughtless word that 
comes from men's lips but they will have to account for it on 
the day of judgment.”!® 

(72) Let me say, my brothers, that hardly anything else that 
goes on in the monastery causes me more worry about the ter- 
rible judgment of God that awaits the monks. For with every 
breath they take, their tongue keeps on going like a torrent 
rushing down rutted slopes and, when the bell sounds, it is as 
if someone suddenly hit them over the head. But here I am 
speaking only of some and not, God forbid, of all. Now the Rule 
requires that from Easter to the first of October they shall go 
to work from seven to ten o'clock, doing what is to be done; but 
from ten o'clock to about twelve they shall spend their time 
reading.' But there are some who disregard working and 
reading during these hours, and waste their time in conver- 
sation. While they should have been working and reading, they 
were busy with idle chatter. Now the holy man who established 
the Rule would never change these times unless there were a 
need to continue working, nor would he have said ten o’clock 
instead of nine o’clock unless he had seen that it was necessary 
to work. 

(73) Such men, indeed, are unjust workers who use “the 
hands of their tongue” in idle conversation. Who will say that 
the tongue does not have a hand, since Scripture states that 
“life and death reside in the hand of the tongue”?!®” And how 
wrong it is that a man most frequently offends against a prov- 
ident God by using the very gift by which man is placed over 
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all other creatures. And since man is in command over all na- 
ture, controlling it by his laws, what a shameful thing it is that 
he cannot subdue that little piece of flesh he has in his mouth. 
And so James says, “Beasts and birds of every kind, and crea- 
tures that crawl on the ground can be subdued and have been 
subdued by mankind; but no man can subdue the tongue."!6? 
Indeed, no teacher can curb the tongue of one whois unwilling 
to be restrained, otherwise he would urge and insist, and what- 
ever he wishes would undoubtedly be carried out. Moreover, 
God's voice, speaking to Noah, bears witness that all creatures 
obey man's command when he says, "The fear and dread of 
you shall fall upon all wild animals on earth, on all birds of 
heaven, and all fish in the sea; they are given into your 
hands."!69 

(74) Now that we might more readily stand in awe at how 
serpents also can be tamed by man, Pliny reports!” that an 
enormous viper was trained by a certain householder in Egypt, 
so that daily it used to leave its cave and come to eat at his table. 
The Count Marcellinus also writes of a tame tiger sent from 
India to the emperor Anastasius.'7! And so the Apostle aptly 
gives this warning: "All sorts of wild beasts are found in the 
tongue.”!”? There, indeed, we find the mobility of birds, the 
ferocity of beasts, and the poisonous deceit of serpents." They 
are birds who lift their voice to heaven and whose every word 
is false, mobile as the birds. T'hose who "sharpen their tongues 
like swords"!7* are ferocious beasts. Finally, they are serpents, 
of whom it is said that "the venom of vipers is upon their 
lips.”!75 And so, where people engage in useless and foolish 
trifles as if they were at a banquet engaged in idle chatter, it 
does not sound like human speech to someone hearing this 
babble, but rather like a noisy gathering of animals. This ob- 
server is he of whom it is said in the Song of Songs, "My beloved 
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is peeping in at the window, glancing through the lattice,"176 
And with the prophet he states, "I have listened to them and 
heard: not one of them said anything worthwhile,”!77 

(75) So that my discussion may not digress from the topic at 
hand, let me continue with examples of the vices of human 
speech compared with those of dumb animals. The hydra 
never enters the mouth of its enemy except when it finds the 
crocodile yawning. For if the latter keeps its mouth shut, it has 
no fear of attack. When the antelope cries out, it unwittingly 
occasions its own death at the hunter's sword. But so long as 
it remains quiet, it makes sport of the hunter's efforts because 
of its fabulous speed. And I might also mention that what the 
crab does to the oyster, the devil frequently achieves with a 
monk. 


The Crab and the Oyster!?* 


(76) Now since the crab loves to feed on oysters and considers 
their meat a delicacy, it is worth hearing about the tricks it plays 
on them. Even though the crab is eager to eat them, it is acutely 
aware of the danger. The hunt is difficult, and it is also peril- 
ous. It is difficult, because the edible meat is enclosed by most 
powerful shells; dangerous, since if the crab reaches in with its 
claws, the double shell suddenly closes and the crab is unable 
to get away. So what will the crab do to get what it is after? How 
can it satisfy its urge without turning to exquisite types of 
fraud? Hence it carefully watches until the oyster finds a spot 
completely sheltered from the wind, where it can open its shells 
to the rays of the sun. Then the attacker stealthily inserts a 
small stone that keeps the oyster from closing its valves. Thus, 
finding the shells apart, the crab safely inserts its claws and 
snatches the body of the oyster that lies within. 

(77) To what may we more aptly compare the oyster than to 
the monk? For the latter is alive so long as he is shrouded in a 
mantle of silence, but he perishes when he opens himself to 
unbridled speech. Like the oyster, if he does not open his 
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mouth, he maintains the health of his soul. But let him give 
rein to his tongue, and all life signs disappear. What is signified 
by the small stone inserted into the oyster so that it cannot close 
its valves, if not the habitual obduracy by which one hardens 
his attitude toward penance? For this pebble of bad habit is the 
obstruction, as it were, that keeps one who wastes his time in 
idle chatter from shutting himself off from his purposeless 
ways. And what is meant by the symbol of the crab, which nat- 
urally walks backward, but the apostate spirit, which never 
ceases to relapse into its former sins when it has abandoned its 
creator? Thus the word "devil" has the meaning of ‘flowing 
downward.’!79 For, as it was said of the sacred animals, that 
their feet were straight,!9? so with the devil and his followers, 
the feet are always turned backward. 


The Monkey 

(78) And, since we have been talking about feet, the diabol- 
ically clever trapper often ensnares the soul just as the hunter 
did the monkey.!?! What follows, I have not seen in writing, but 
heard from the lips of the hunter himself. Whoever wants to 
catch a live monkey must first sew a pair of red shoes with soles 
made of lead. When the hunter sees the monkey observing him 
some distance away, he puts the shoes on his feet, tying them 
with laces that are also red, and thus like a teacher shows the 
monkey what it should do. After this, the wily hunter covertly 
takes off the shoes, leaves them there, and hides nearby. Think- 
ing that the hunter has gone, the monkey imitates what it had 
seen the man doing, puts the abandoned shoes on its feet, and 
ties them good and tight. But then the hunter suddenly leaps 
from his hiding place and captures his student, caught in his 
own snare. 

(79) Thus the evil spirit often teaches his proxy, that is, any 
wicked and depraved individual, to catch innocent men in the 
toils of sin, so that, like his leader and teacher, he might lure 


179. Jerome, Nom.hebr. 80.16 (CC 72.160). 
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them to embrace the evil that he holds before their eyes. And 
by imitating this bad example, the man is caught in the devil's 
trap. 


The Maimo 


(80) Now what follows is something I heard from the lord 
Pope Alexander'® less than a month ago. He told me that re- 
cently Count William,!5* who lives in the district of Liguria, had 
a male monkey, called a maimo in the vernacular. He and his 
wife, a completely lewd and wanton woman, used to play in 
shameless fashion with him. I myself have met his two sons 
whom this vile woman, who deserves a beating, had borne of 
a certain bishop whose name I will omit, because I do not enjoy 
defaming anyone. She often used to play with the lecherous 
animal, taking it in her arms and fondling it, and the monkey 
in the meantime gave signs of being aroused and tried with 
obvious effort to come close to her nude body. Her chamber- 
maid said to her, “Why don't you let him have his way so we 
can see what he is after?" What more should I say! She sub- 
mitted to the animal, and, what a shameful thing to report, it 
mated with the woman. This thing became habitual, and she 
frequently repeated the unheard of crime. 

(81) One day when the count was in bed with his wife, 
aroused by jealousy the maimo suddenly jumped on both of 
them, tore at the man with his arms and sharp claws as if he 
were his rival, got him by the teeth and wounded him beyond 
all recovery. And so the count died. Thus as the innocent man 
was faithful to his wife and fed his animal at his own expense, 
he suspected no evil from either of them because he showed 
them only kindness. But what a heinous crime! The wife 
shamefully violated his marriage right, and the beast sank his 
teeth in his master’s throat. 


182. On Damian's close relationship with Pope Alexander II, see Schmidt, 
“Alexander II" 179ff. 
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The Boy Who Looked Like a Maimo 

(82) It was also reported to the same pope while I was with 
him that a certain boy, who seemed big for his age, even 
though, as it was said, he was already twenty years old, was still 
completely unable to speak. Besides, he had the appearance of 
a maimo, and that was also what they called him. And so the 
unfortunate suspicion arose that something like a monster, I 
will not say a wild animal, was being brought up in its father's 
house. 


The Whale!** 

(83) But while I was speaking of that woman's shameful in- 
fidelity, I was reminded of the whale that lives in the ocean. Its 
enormous body is covered with sand and, when it raises its back 
above the waves, it extends from the water like an island. 
Thinking it to be an island, sailors without another thought row 
in its direction, drive stakes into it, moor their ship, and start 
a fire. But as soon as the beast feels the heat, it suddenly 
plunges into the deep and swallows up both ship and seamen 
in a fatal shipwreck. 

(84) One of my monks, named Gerard, reported that he saw 
a mighty whale captured on the sea coast of Normandy. It was 
so large that it took fourteen pack animals, fully laden, to carry 
the meat from its tongue. But to get back to what I was saying. 
Why should we marvel at asailor not being able to trust a whale, 
since the husband found that his own wife was not faithful? 
Why should we wonder at a dumb animal pretending to be an 
island and diving into the depths of the sea, when a woman in 
violating her marriage vows gave herself to the embraces of an 
animal? For what is there that we can truly call our own in this 
world and not be suspicious about in changing times? 


Of the Boy Drowned by the Conger Eel 


(85) Indeed, what I now relate happened in our own day. 
There was a certain fisherman who placed his son in the prow 
of his boat and, rowing out into deep water, caught a great 
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conger eel. Happy with his catch, he heaved it into the boat so 
that its head was toward the boy who sat at the far end of the 
boat. But while the fisherman, busy with his rowing, was turn- 
ing about to go home and, in high spirits over his good luck, 
had no worry in the world, the boy was terrified at the fish and 
began to cry out: "Look at the way the beast is eyeing me, it 
wants to swallow me!" But the father replied jokingly, "Don't 
worry," he said, “you will devour him, and not he you.” But 
when the boy repeated what he had said, and his father 
thought he was talking nonsense, the fish suddenly leapt into 
the air, violently attacked the boy, and then, quickly taking hold 
of him, it sprang into the water with its prey, and neither was 
seen again. 


Conclusion 

(86) So there you have it, my brothers. What in the world is 
so securely our own that we can safely trust it? Which of our 
possessions is so unassailable that we must not think of it as a 
wheel of fortune? Solomon teaches us to beware of this wheel 
and always be reminded of our creator. For when he said, "Re- 
member your creator in the days of your youth, before the time 
of trouble comes,"!5* he added quickly thereafter, "before the 
wheel is broken at the well, before the dust returns to the earth 
from which it sprang."!*6 So never put your trust in any risky 
possessions or, like the unwary seamen, row toward the sands 
of a specious island. We should go to Christ, the sailor's surest 
harbor, the safest and most quiet refuge for those delivered 
from the dangers of the sea. Let the voice of those endowed 
with speech call out to him alone who disposes and decrees the 
natural qualities of dumb animals, that in all his creatures we 
may proclaim only the power and majesty of the creator. 


185. Ecd 12.1. 186. Eccl 12.6-7. 
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Peter Damian to Oldericus, bishop of Fermo. Written in his cell at Fonte 
Avellana, this letter reflects on the evil days brought on by the schismatic 
crisis caused by Cadalus, bishop of Parma, the antipope Honorius II. 
These bad times remind him that the world, in its corruption, is nearing 
its end. But he raises this question: In view of the current depredation 
of ecclesiastical property, are bishops and abbots permitted to take up 
arms in defense of their temporalities? Damian thinks not, claiming only 
the spiritual sword for the sacerdotium, and he takes occasion to criticize 
the late Pope Leo IX for having fought Robert Guiscard. The example 
of an abbot in Gaul, arraying his monks armed only with cowls about 
their heads against his foe, was more to his liking, espeaally since, by the 
grace of God, the tactic was successful. 
(Early months of 1062)! 


35; 0 SIR OLDERICUS, the bishop of Fermo, the monk Pe- 
yE ter the sinner sends his inexhaustible love and devo- 
me^ tion. 

(2) My long stay here is proof of the heartfelt eagerness with 
which I received the charming letter sent by your holiness. In- 
deed, I keep it always with me in my cell, I often converse with 
it, and in it I clearly behold the very likeness of your face and 
the image of your inner self. Yet there is something in it that 
disturbs me, for I find myself not so much honored as bur- 
dened by the praise of such an esteemed man as you. In this, 
truly, my misfortune is all the more deplorable: not onlv are 
my sins an impediment to me, but also, unfortunately, it seems 
to me that holy men are at fault. God forbid that I should sav 
that such a man is lying by praising me so but, since vou are 
human, it is possible that you are deceived by friendship. For, 


1. The dating follows Lucchesi, Vita no. 164. 
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since lying is to say the opposite of what one thinks, it some- 
times happens that something is subjectively true, but 'objec- 
tively is a lie. I admit to my lord that it has often occurred to 
me that when someone praises me to my face, he is undoubt- 
edly accusing me of desiring such flattery. As my conscience 
assails me, I at once say, “Since this person wishes to speak with 
me, I should respect his desire and be friendly; he would never 
address me with such smooth and captivating words if he did 
not hope to please me by the favor of his esteem.” So, when 
someone praises me, I am disturbed, and while seeming to be 
honored, I begin to blush. His very benevolence rebukes me, 
because he who appears to praise me thinks that I am seeking 
his praise. 

(3) To this I may add that if any human mind, supported by 
sound advice, examines itself carefully and in great detail, it 
can scarcely find within itself anything for which it can justly 
expect to be commended. For of what is our mortal estate 
aware, in all things so constrained and restricted, for which 
someone might congratulate it? Indeed, who knows what hap- 
pened in eternity before God created the world? But since he 
is ignorant of what happened before the world began, perhaps 
he knows what will take place after it comes to an end. For 
example, will the stars continue to be useful in attending to its 
orbit, or, on the contrary, will other elements take the place of 
those things which now exist? And thus, each of the seraphim, 
which the prophet Isaiah saw attending the Lord, were said to 
have six wings: “One pair covered his face and one pair his feet, 
and one pair was spread in flight."? It was not their face and 
feet that were covered, but God's. And what should we under- 
stand by God's face, if not the beginning of the world? What 
by his feet, if not the world's end? And so, the seraphim had 
many wings that were used for covers but few to fly; from God's 
exalted works only a minimal number have been allowed to 
come to our attention, the most by far are kept hidden in the 
treasury of his heavenly secrets. Isaiah, too, agrees that we are 


3. Isa 6.2. Damian's variant from the Vulgate is found also in Jerome, Epis- 
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totally ignorant of what went on before the world began, and 
of what will happen after the world comes to an end: "Tell me 
the meaning of past events," he said, "and what will happen 
hereafter, and I will say that you are gods.”4 Of that which hap- 
pens in between, however, we know a few things that have been 
disclosed to us by the evidence of Scripture. Yet even in these, 
how little we know. For even Solomon, who was a bit shrewder 
than other men, was not ashamed to admit: "There are upright 
and wise men, and all their doings are under God's control, yet 
no man knows whether he is deserving of love or hatred, since 
all things in the future remain uncertain."5 Here we should 
note that, although he is speaking of upright and wise men who 
should be keenly aware of hidden things, he states that they too 
are ignorant of the future. 

(4) Now since you have praised me, not only for my wisdom 
but also for the apparent holiness of my life—not that you in 
your holy prudence are convinced of this, but perhaps for the 
purpose of sharply inciting me to engage in spiritual combat— 
how can I be sure even here in giving my unqualified consent? 
Indeed, one must render an account for every idle word; just 
for calling a man a fool, one feels the threat of punishment in 
hell® since not a letter, not a stroke will disappear from God's 
Law;? or merely looking on a woman with a lustful eye makes 
one liable for the crime of adultery.? 

(5) Whoever pays close attention to these and similar matters, 
venerable father, can indeed count on God's mercy. But I know 
not whether he can sleep with the assurance that he has 
amassed any merits at all, especially since everywhere the 
world is in uproar, everywhere, like the open sea, it throws up 
its angry waves. It heaps such burdens on us religious superi- 
ors, whoever we might be, that for the most part it compels us 
to engage in worldly affairs rather than in the service of God 
or in aspiring toward cleanness of heart. Surely the evil spirit, 
as is typical of him, now wildly dashes the human race onto all 


4. Isa 41.22—29; for variant from the Vulgate, cf. Sabatier 2.584, where 
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the rocks of vice, and savagely throws all into confusion by the 
malice of his hatred and jealousy. Daily there are many wars 
being waged, armed bands are rushing forth to battle, hostile 
attacks occur, armies are dying by the sword rather than end- 
ing their days in an illness that besets the body as they peace- 
fully rest in their beds; indeed, this world seems almost to 
gratify the brave. For just as when the wind picks up, lightly 
disturbing the sea, causing the heat to be excessive near the 
shore, so now at the end of the world,’ as though we were near 
the sea coast with the waves of discord and dissension crashing 
about us, the hearts of men are disturbed and dashed to bits 
as by the pounding of wave after wave. For the insatiable mur- 
derer searches everywhere, wanders through all the places of 
the world as if it were a single field, lest anything unproductive 
escape his planting the fires of discontent. 

(6) Thus it is that with danger everywhere threatening the 
state of the Church, the sacerdotium and the imperium recoil 
from one another and, to the prejudice of almighty God, now 
that one pope is seated on the apostolic throne, another is con- 
sidered to have been elected by the lands to the north.!? But it 
was he undoubtedly who improperly added another pope to 
the pope we already have who first declined the name of al- 
mighty God in the plural: “You will be like gods, knowing both 
good and evil."!! Indeed, over this matter I am forced to weep 
rather than find pleasure in expressing myself at length. And 
so, in tears, a few days ago I wrote the following lines of verse: 


Alas, the Apostolic See 
once gloried in hegemony, 
but scoffing men now note with glee 
your forge transformed to simony. 
Hammers on the anvil pound 
and hellish coins there now abound; 
by God's just judgment this is so, 
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that at your hand weal turns to woe. 
And yet should one attempt to buy 

the See of Peter raised on high, 

he could not ransom such high station 

until he dies to reap damnation.!? 


Having written this, I was overcome by grief and refrained 
from saying more. 

(7) But since amid such evils that insolently occur in our day, 
with violent men seizing our very churches and invading the 
lands and other properties dedicated to sacred use, some raise 
the question whether spiritual leaders should not seek revenge 
and, like laymen, repay evil for evil. For there are many who, 
as soon as violence is used against them, at once rush out and 
declare war, gather their armed men, and thus punish their 
enemies more severely, perhaps, than they themselves were in- 
jured. But to me this seems to be quite absurd, that the very 
priests of the Lord should attempt to carry out the very thing 
they forbid their people to do, and to assert in deed what they 
attack in word. For what is more certainly contrary to Christian 
Law than repaying injury with injury? Where, I ask, are all the 
proclamations of Scripture? Where are the Lord's own words: 
“When a man takes what is yours, do not demand it back"?!* 
And if we are not allowed to take back the very things that were 
stolen from us, how is it permissible in their regard to seek 
revenge and to inflict wounds in retribution? There is also this 
in Scripture: “If someone slaps you on the right cheek, turn 
and offer him your left. If he makes you go one mile, go with 
him two. If he takes away your shirt, let him have your coat as 
well."!4 

(8) But perhaps someone will object that these rules are for 
laymen and not for bishops, that is, that the heads of churches 
must preach such things, but not observe them. Yet even a fool 
would have such ideas, since the Lord says, "If a man sets aside 
even the least of the Law's demands, and teaches others to do 


12. Damian, Rhythmus 50 (Lokrantz, L'opera 134). Only the first two 
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the same, he will have the lowest place in the kingdom of 
heaven, whereas anyone who keeps the Law, and teaches others 
so, will stand high in the kingdom of Heaven.”!®> Therefore, a 
bishop who would attain a high position in the kingdom of 
heaven should lead the way for his people, so that what he pre- 
scribes in word for those who follow him, he should first fulfill 
in living deeds. And so, to avoid every occasion for misunder- 
standing, as the first among all the Church's priests he should 
not say, "Lord, how often should a brother forgive a brother if 
he goes on wronging him?" But rather, speaking as one who 
has assumed the burden of all other priests, he should say, 
"Lord, how often am I to forgive my brother if he goes on 
wronging me?"!5 And when the reply comes back that he 
should forgive "seventy times seven times," there can be no 
doubt that this universal command must also be observed by 
bishops. On the evidence of Luke the evangelist we learn that, 
when the Lord was on his way to Jerusalem, the disciples set 
out and went into a Samaritan village to make arrangements 
for him.? But when the Samaritans would not have them, 
james and John were angry and, letting human nature have its 
way, they said, "Lord, may we call down fire from heaven to 
burn them up, as Elijah did?"!? But he turned and rebuked 
them: “You do not know,” he said, “to what spirit you belong; 
for the Son of Man did not come to destroy men's lives but to 
save them."!? And then he continued thus: "And they went on 
to another village," as if he were saying, not in so many words, 
but by his actions, “Do not seek revenge" ;?? or rather, what he 
himself said, "When you are persecuted in one town, take ref- 
uge in another."?! 

(9) Evidently, our savior's earthly life, no less than his preach- 
ing, is for us the gospel and his proposal for the direction in 
which our life should progress. And so, just as he overcame all 
obstacles of a world gone mad, not by threats of dire punish- 
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ment us by the insuperable majesty of his resolute patience 
he taught us in this way to bear quietly this rabid world, rather 
than to take AP arms or to answer him who harms us with in- 
od This is especially so, since within the imperium and the 
sacerdotium we must distinguish functio 
: ns that a 
each, so that the ki T€ proper to 


ng may emplo l i 
bishop should buckl ploy secular arms, while the 


€ on the sword of the Spirit, which is th 
; e 
word of God.?? For Paul says of the secular prince, “It is not 


for nothing that he holds the power of the sword, for he is 
God's agent of punish ment, for retribution on the offender.”23 
Because King Uzziah usurped the priestly office he was af- 
flicted with leprosy,?4 and what price will a bishop pay if he 
takes up arms, which is a function that belongs to laymen??5 
Indeed, we may say that even before the preaching of the gos- 
pel, David lived according to evangelical principles, since we 
find him sparing not only Shimei and Saul; but many other 
enemies. To this I might add further examples from the other 
holy Fathers, if I were not certain that these and other cases 
are much better known to you than they are to me. 

(10) Clearly, who is not aware how indecently confusing it 
would be for the Church brazenly to do the very thing against 
which it inveighs and, while preaching patience to others, to 
react against those who do her harm with unbridled anger? 
Anyone so doing can expect the fulfillment of the Aposte's 
words: *For fear that after preaching to others I should find 
myself rejected."?? Or better still, perhaps that which he said 
to the Romans, “You, then, who teach your fellow man, do you 
fail to teach yourself? You proclaim, ‘Do not steal,’ but are you 
yourself a thief? You say, ‘Do not commit adultery,’ but are you 
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an adulterer? You abominate false gods, but do you offer sac- 
rifice to them?'?* And the words that follow seem most aptly 
to apply to a bishop: "While you take pride in the Law, you 
dishonor God by breaking it."?? A priest of God whose minis- 
terial function it is to proclaim the commands of the Law may 
justly take pride in God's Law, but by breaking it he is guilty 
of dishonoring God, since he has no fear of transgressing his 
decrees. And while doing one thing and teaching another, he 
does everything in his power to dissuade all others from ob- 
serving the Law, as the Lord says of the scribes and pharisees: 
"Alas for you! You have taken away the keys of wisdom and 
knowledge. You did not go in yourselves, and those who were 
on their way in, you stopped."*? And indeed, how dare a bishop 
exert himself in league with those who are at variance with the 
Law, by himself not forgiving those who hate him, and im- 
placably seeking revenge? 

(11) Among all the gems of virtue that our Savior bestowed 
on us by coming down from heaven, there were especially two, 
namely, charity and patience, which in all their splendor he 
showed us, and which he first practiced and then taught, that 
they might also be set in us. And of charity, the Apostle says, 
"Because of the great love he bore the world, God sent his own 
Son."*! Of patience he said, "For all the ancient Scriptures were 
written for our own instruction, in order that through patience 
and the encouragement that they give us we may maintain our 
hope.”*? It was out of love that the Son of God came down from 
heaven, but by patience he overcame the devil. Armed with 
these virtues, the founding apostles built Holy Church and 
with their help, its champions, the holy martyrs, triumphantly 
suffered various kinds of death. If, therefore, it is never per- 
mitted to take up arms in defense of the faith by which the 
universal Church lives, how may armored hosts revel in blood- 
shed for the sake of earthly and transitory possessions of the 
Church? Moreover, if when holy men prevailed, they never 
killed heretics and idolators, but instead refused to flee death 


28. Rom 2.21-22. 29. Rom 2.23. 
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at their hands for the sake of the Catholic faith, how can a 
Christian wage war against a Christian over the loss of trivial 
things, since he is not unaware that the other was also re- 
deemed by the blood of Christ??? 

(12) The event that I now relate came to my attention as hav- 
ing happened in Gaul. A grave dispute over lands occurred 
between an abbot and a certain most powerful secular lord. 
After the supporters of each had engaged in protracted quar- 
rels and threats, both sides at length decided to fightit out. The 
secular prince, indeed, after gathering his troops, entered the 
field of battle, drew up his lines, and arranged his forces. With 
a vigorous harangue he fired up his men to fight bravely. The 
place was dense with swords and red with shields, and the 
clamor of shouting men grew more intense. The threatening 
clash of armed men was frightening as they unsheathed their 
weapons, and only the attack by the opposing side was awaited 
by excited men prepared to engage. But the abbot, placing his 
hope not in earthly weapons but in him who had won man's 
salvation, forbade all those who had come to fight for him to 
enter the fray. Advancing, with only his monks mounted on 
horses, he ordered them to cover their heads with their cowls 
and so, under the banner of the cross, came to the site of battle 
with his monks covered and corseted with the arms of faith. 
When his opponent, as he had hoped, saw nothing of weapons 
but beheld something like a heavenly and angelic array ap- 
proaching, such a dreadful fear of God gripped him and all 
his men that, dismounting from their horses, they at once 
threw down their arms, prostrated themselves humbly on the 
ground, and begged to be forgiven. It was thus that the abbot 
gained victory and fame, not by trusting in neighing horses and 
flashing swords, but only by virtue of the power of God. 

(13) Now if someone should object to my arguments by stat- 
ing that Pope Leo** often became involved in acts of war, even 


33. Cf. Ryan, Sources 83 no. 151. Damian's intention here is the condem- 
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though he was holy, I will tell you what I think. Peter did not 
obtain the apostolic primacy because he denied the Lord,’ nor 
was David found worthy of the gift of prophecy because he 
violated another man’s marriage rights, since good and evil 
are not weighed on the basis of someone's merit, but must be 
judged on their own quality. Have you not read what Gregory 
did or taught in his writings, a man who had to suffer so many 
raids and so much violence from the wild Lombards??' And 
did Ambrose take up arms against the Arians who so savagely 
attacked both him and his diocese?*? Do we ever hear of any 
of the saints who had recourse to war? Therefore, let secular 
law or the decisions of episcopal councils decide ecclesiastical 
cases, so that what should be handled by judicial tribunals or 
judged by the decision of the bishops, to our shame, not be 
adjudicated in trial by battle. 

(14) But now, while extending my remarks out of my great 
desire to speak with you, I have exceeded, as I see, the measure 
of epistolary brevity. May almighty God keep you well, vener- 
able father, to direct the affairs of your diocese, and may you 
be so kind as to remember me in your holy prayers. 


pope against Robert Guiscard and the Normans, see Dressler, Petrus Damiani 
105f. and 158; I. S. Robinson, Authority and Resistance in the Investiture Contest 
(Manchester, 1978) 98f. and 103. 
35. Cf. Mark 14.66-72. 36. Cf. 2 Sam 11.4-5. 
. 37. Cf. Gregory I, Registrum epistolarum (MGH Epp. 1—2 [1891—1899]) pas- 
sim. 
38. Cf. M. R. P. McGuire, "Ambrose, St.," NCE 1 (1967) 372-75. 
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Peter Damian to Cadalus, bishop of Parma, the antipope Honorius II. 
Shortly after the election of Pope Alexander II, Cadalus, the bishop of 
Parma, was chosen on 28 October 1061 as antipope Honorius II by bish- 
ops partial to the German court. Damian warns him of his irregularity 
in view of the Election Decree of 1059, and highlights the purpose of 
his action as the accumulation of ecclesiastical resources to be used for 
his own designs. Damian contests Cadalus's record, thrice condemned 
by synods in Pavia, Mantua, and Florence, and predicts his early death 
if he does not repent. This letter was written before the antipope engaged 


in battle with papal forces on 14 April 1062. 
(March to 14 April 1062)! 


JJO THE SO-CALLED Bishop Cadalus,? the monk Peter the 
sinner sends a message that he justly deserves. 
‘ (2) If one does not correct a boy who is stealing eggs, 
he will later have to bear with a major thief who breaks into his 
stables. If an eminent matron should neglect to keep a lech- 
erous character away from her personal maids, who will be sur- 
prised if later he directs his wanton intentions also in her 
direction? And to cite several examples from Scripture: Be- 
cause King David failed to punish Absalom for killing his 
brother,’ he later lost his throne after Absalom had forced him 
into exile. When Adonijah, son of Haggith,! impudently showed 
his colors, and as his father let him go uncensured, he provided 
himself with horses and chariots and announced that he was 
taking the throne. He finally went so far as to ask for Abishag 
the Shunammite as his wife, and sought todishonor his father's 
marriage. 

(3) In many ways, my brother, the Roman Church has dealt 


1. The dating follows Lucchesi, Vita no. 163. 
2. On Cadalus, see F, Baix, "Cadalus," DHGE 11 (1949) 53-99. 
3. Cf. 2 Sam 13.28-29. 4. Cf. 1 Kgs 1-2. 
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ni With you, and often shielded you from the rigorous : io 

» €nt you deserved. Thus, as those who claimed to ruis 
"i N present have asserted, a clear sentence of condemnat! 

: handed down against you at the three synods that were 
eld in Pavia, Mantua, and Florence? But in all cases, the 
urch compassionately forgave you with maternal love an 

Apostolic affection. But while she made every effort to restrain 
the Vigor of the canons in your case, you did not fear to repay 
her with tyrannical attack. Moreover, if we carefully note the 
Scriptural accounts, we will find that David was three times 
anointed king.5 He was first anointed by Samuel in Bethlehem; 
then by the men of Judah in Hebron; and for a third time 1n 
the presence of all the tribes of Israel, again in Hebron. And 
I will relate something similar for you about our fisherman, 
whom you so much wish to succeed, namely, that Peter had 
three sees, which he exalted by various prerogatives of his epis- 
copal dignity. There was Antioch where, after establishing 
himself as the foundation of the faith, he soon consecrated Ig- 
natius to be bishop in his stead.’ Also Alexandria, where St. 
Mark the evangelist, after spreading the seed of the new faith, 
faithfully established this see to the glorious name of blessed 
Peter, his teacher? And finally, he presided over the city of 
Rome for twenty-five years, which, together with his fellow 
apostle Paul, he also triumphantly purpled with the precious 
blood of victory? 

But why in this debate do I make a point of the former's 
threefold anointing and of the latter's triple tenure of episcopal 
ffice? Only to bring you to consider that you were deposed 
me number of times, if not by the judgment of the bish- 
least by the authority of the canons, and consequently 
far removed you are from these holy men. For even 
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though for each of them their threefold promotion, just as if 
it were only one preferment, produced no increase in authority 
or episcopal dignity, still in a certain sense it was a sign of their 
more abounding holiness. Just as David transcended other 
kings in piety and justice, so also Peter surpassed all other bish- 
ops by his preeminence. And thus, while we bestow this honor 
on no other saint, we celebrate in the liturgy only the feast of 
the chair of blessed Peter.!? 

(5) Now that your episcopal tenure is held in such ill repute, 
how dare you presume, or, to put it more mildly, how can you 
acquiesce without the knowledge of the Roman Church in 
being elected bishop of Rome? Meanwhile, I will say nothing 
of the subsidiary cardinals,!! of the lower orders of the clergy, 
or of the people. And what are your thoughts about the car- 
dinal bishops, whose privilege it is to elect the Roman pontiff,'? 
and who, by reason of certain other prerogatives, surpass the 
rights, not only of all other bishops, but also of patriarchs and 
metropolitans?!? Without wishing to violate the mystery of the 
universal Church, they are the eyes of this one stone, that is, 
of the Roman Church, of which Zechariah says, "Here is the 
stone that I set before Jesus. In this one stone are seven eyes."!4 
They are the lamps on the one lampstand, of which he later 
spoke when he said, “I saw, and behold there was a lampstand 
all of gold, and a bowl on top of it holding seven lamps.” They 
are the lamps among which, according to the words of blessed 
John, Jesus moved,!* and the statement that he then makes, he 
seems to be directing especially to you: “Think,” he said, “from 
what a height you have fallen, and do penance."" 

(6) Certainly, if one is rightly compelled to do penance for 


10. On 22 February. 

11. Scheffer-Boichorst, Disceptatio synodalis, 63 n. 3 and Michel, Papstwahl 
82, 98 think of the Latin word senatus, used here, as the lesser members of the 
college of cardinals; but Krause, "Papstwahldekret" 79 n. 25 proposes that a 
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12. Das Papstwahldekret, ed. D. Jasper, Beiträge zur Geschichte und Quellenkunde 
der MA 12 (1986) 101f. See also Ryan, Sources 76f. no. 142. 

13. See H. Fuhrmann, "Studien zur Geschichte ma. Patriarchate,” ZRG 
Kan. 39 (1953), 112—76, esp. 41 (1955), 132 n. 117. 

14. Zech 3.9. 15. Zech 4.2. 
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having injured just any bishop, what sort of sentence should be 
passed on you who have caused damage to those bishops by 
whose counsel and judgment the public rights and discipline 
of the whole Catholic Church must be directed? And since can- 
onical authority decrees that the clergy of even the humblest 
of dioceses is allowed freely to exercise their judgment on one 
who is to preside over them as bishop,'® with what arrogant 
audacity can you presume to obtrude with violence upon the 
rights of those who, beyond the common practice of the 
Church, are empowered to pass authoritative judgment on the 
supreme pontiffs themselves?!'? Why, out of your ambition to 
acquire this high and inaccessible dignity, have you aroused 
almost the whole world to rise up in condemning you? At the 
top of their voices they seem to shout the saying of the prophet 
Jeremiah: “O land, land, land, hear the words of the Lord: 
Write this man down as stripped of all honor, one who in his 
own life shall not prosper."?? And you, on the other hand, 
might well respond in the words of that same prophet: "Alas, 
alas, my mother, that you ever gave me birth! A man doomed 
to strife, with the whole world against me! I have borrowed 
from no one, I have lent to no one, yet all men abuse me."?! 
Or again, you might use that equally prophetic statement: “A 
curse on the day when I was born! Be it forever unblessed, the 
day when my mother bore me!"?? And then he goes on saying, 
“A curse on the man who brought word to my father, ‘A child 
is born to you, a son,’ and gladdened his heart! That man shall 
fare like the cities that the Lord overthrew without mercy, be- 
cause he did not kill me before birth so that my mother might 
become my grave, her womb great with me forever."?3 It is not 
that he curses the day on which a man was born, but condemns 
rather the good fortune he enjoys for having fallen into sin. 
You would, as it were, have died in the womb on that very day, 
if you had retreated from the evil that you started, in which, 
indeed, you were accursedly born. 


18. See Ryan, Sources 77 no. 143. 

19. See Jasper, Papstwahldekret 104; Ryan, Sources 77 no. 144. 
20. Jer 22.29—30. 21. Jer 15.10. 
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(7) Now since it was foreigners and not sons of the Apostolic 
See who chose you, they should have deprived you of the see 
ou now hold, rather than promote you to another amid wild 
confusion and not with good judgment, as thus it is written: 
«you cast them down as they were being raised on high."?* We 
keep laymen from entering the Church if after abandoning 
their wives they are married to others; how much meaner is 
his adultery who, without synodal approval, like a plunderer, 
invades a church of another's jurisdiction after abandoning his 
own? The prophet deplores this adultery when he says, "Deep 
within me my heart is broken. There is no strength in my 
bones; because of the Lord, because of his dread works, I have 
become like a drunken man, like a man overcome with wine."?5 
(8) He soon discloses why he has been consumed with such 
wearisome sorrow when he adds, "For the land is full of adul- 
terers, and because of its curse the earth is in mourning, the 
desert pastures have dried up.”?6 He explains that the human 
race had committed this adultery for which the earth was in 
mourning, and men's hearts, like an oasis in the desert, dried 
up for lack of the generous rains of preaching: “For prophet 
and priest alike are godless; I have come upon the evil they are 
doing even in my own house, says the Lord."?? But in the words 
that follow he makes clear what is in store for these adulterous 
priests and prophets: "Therefore the path shall turn slippery 
beneath their feet; they shall be dispersed in the dark and shall 
fall there. For I will bring disaster upon them when their day 
of reckoning comes. They prophesied in Baal's name and led 
my people Israel astray. In the prophets of Jerusalem I see the 
likeness of adulterers and the way of deceit.”28 
(9) Do you hear these words: “the likeness of adulterers and 
the way of deceit”? For the one depends on the other. One 
strays indeed from the path of truth, if by following the road 
of lust and passion he besmirches the luster of ecclesiastical 
chastity. Unfortunately, we now lament the Church defiled 
from top to bottom that Jeremiah had once observed happen- 


24. Ps 72.18. 25. Jer 23.9. 
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ing to Jerusalem: "Men of Memphis and Daphne have de- 
spoiled you to the very limit.”?? Now Jerusalem is defiled from 
top to bottom, when venal lust reaches from the smallest 
church right up to the Apostolic See, which is the head of all 
the churches. But then the voice of God promptly tells us of 
the bitterness that will follow upon the sweetness of this adul- 
tery: "See," he said, "I will give them wormwood to eat and a 
bitter poison to drink."*o 

(10) Therefore, my brother, act in accord with the words of 
the prophet when he says, “Consider this well, you rebels."*: 
Examine your conscience, I beg you, and discreetly explore 
how quiet and peaceful it was after you plunged into this dan- 
gerous business, like entering the whirlpool at the foot of the 
rock of Scylla!*? The money for which you lusted was squan- 
dered, the bags that swelled with coins of various kinds are 
empty, and the goods of the Church that should have gone to 
supporting the poor are lavished on hosts of knights. That you 
might surpass all others in dignity, you must now obey them 
all as their subject, and your ambition to rule now delivers you 
up to slavery. 

(11) Let one thing be clear: Whoever once steals into the 
Church by venality will never cease paying the price for trying 
to reach the top. The just judgment of God is here at work, 
decreeing that whoever attacks the administration of the 
Church by attempting to buy or sell it will not gain by his traf- 
ficking the benefits of easy wealth for which he had hoped. Tak- 
ing his seat among the scornful,’ he must always ply his busy 
hammers, so that as the stream of his mercenary preferment 
flows its sordid and tortuous way, it may always conform to the 
source from which it so dismally began. For since any religious 
man fears to assume the burdens of such a strenuous see—and 
to be there installed will resist almost any amount of human 
pressure—why is it that you not only do not prepare to flee this 
"burden of all burdens,” as the saintly Pope Leo? called it, but 


29. Jer 2.16. 30. Jer 23.15. 
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even actually try to force yourself upon it by soliciting it and 
offering to pay its price? It seems obvious that the sentence that 
God's word passed on Jerusalem through Ezekiel applies to 
you: "Every prostitute takes her fee," he said, "but you give 
presents to all your lovers. But because you give a fee and do 
not receive it, you are the very opposite.”*5 

(12) Moreover, since the sacred canons label those who are 
not in accord with the Roman Church as heretics,*6 of what 
sentence do you deem yourself worthy, since not as a shepherd 
but as a tyrant you inflict yourself upon her by your resistance 
and most obstinate opposition? As an upstart warrior along 
with your satanic followers, you subvert her whom Peter estab- 
lished upon the rock of faith by his preaching, and by unwor- 
thily assuming the title of shepherd you dare to destroy and 
tear up the very pasture with its flocks. But listen to what the 
Lord has to say to you and to others like you as he speaks 
through the prophet: “Woe to the shepherds who let the sheep 
of my flock scatter and be lost, says the Lord. Therefore these 
are the words of the Lord the God of Israel about the shep- 
herds who tend my people: You have scattered and dispersed 
my flock. You have not watched over them; therefore I will 
punish you for your evil deeds."5? But that which you have now 
set in motion is not to watch over the Lord's flock, but rather, 
like a robber and a thief, to destroy and kill, as the Lord says 
in the gospel: “The thief comes only to steal, to kill, to de- 
stroy."38 

(13) Was it not for this that you were born, that you should 
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incite the world to war, to destroy the efforts and achievements 
of the apostles, and to disturb the entire Church of Christ by 
your selfish ambition? And perhaps this disorder was pur- 
posely predicted by your name. For you are called Cadalus.*? 
Indeed, the first part of your name obviously means a ‘fall,’ 
and the second, the ‘people’; in Greek, the word Aaóc means 
the ‘people.’ And what else is expressed by this name but what 
was said in Scripture, namely, that bad priests are the ruin of 
the people??? In this way, therefore, you who were formerly a 
son of Holy Church have become a sword opposing her. And 
perhaps you are that sword of which the prophet Ezekiel 
spoke: “A sword, a sword is sharpened and burnished."*! But 
why this sword should have these two qualities, that is, that it 
is burnished and sharp, is explained by what follows: "It is 
sharpened to kill its victims, and burnished to flash like light- 
ning."*? 

(14) These qualities seem to fit you who alone strive to be 
brilliant in your dignity, but work to involve the whole empire 
in war as if you were gathering victims for the slaughter. But 
listen to what immediately follows: “You who wield the scepter 
of my son have cut down every tree; you have given the sword 
to be brandished, ready for the hand to grasp."* And then we 
read: “The sword—it is sharpened, it is burnished, ready to be 
put into the slayer's hand."** It is indeed you; you are that 
sword who wields the scepter of the Son of God, that is, you 
who disturb the people in the kingdom where he rules and 
commands. The scepter of the Son of God is the Catholic 
Church, she is the kingdom, she is the empire of our redeemer, 
which you deservedly are said to disturb as you strive to harass 
and molest her. It is not my purpose to explain the words of 
the prophet like a commentator, so that I am called upon also 
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to discuss the wood'* of which the Church is built, after the 
model of Noah's Ark. It will suffice merely to touch on those 
things that appear applicable to your madness. 

(15) Morcover, since your undertaking will never be suc- 
cessful, but will end in your unfortunate death, you who 
proudly attack the exalted dignity of Rome will return in dis- 
grace to your own estate. So listen to what follows. For after 
the voice of God said, "You are a sword, a sword drawn for 
slaughter, burnished for destruction, to flash like lightning,” 
it then continued, “Sheathe it again. I will judge you in the 
place where you were born, the land of your origin. I will pour 
out my rage upon you; I will breathe out my blazing wrath over 
you."4? 

(16) Perhaps you now have the mitre and, after the fashion 
of the Roman pontiff, are possessed of the red mantle.** Be- 
ware that God's word does not use it in sentencing you as he 
speaks by the lips of the same prophet: "You, too, you impious 
and wicked prince of Israel, your fate has come upon you in 
the hour of final punishment. These are the words of the Lord 
God: Put off your diadem, lay aside your crown. Is it not this 
that has raised up the lowly and brought down the high?"*? It 
is as if he were putting it very clearly, that anyone who arro- 
gantly strives for this diadem or priestly crown will justly be 
suppressed, but he who declines and proclaims himself un- 
worthy will deservedly receive high position. 

(17) A glad occasion it was when such bishops as those of 
Piacenza and Vercelli elected you, wanton fellows who had 
lured many women, and because they could ably hold forth on 
feminine beauty, were just the men who would be sharp judges 
in electing a bishop! Here again we have those two old men of 
whom the Lord spoke: “Wickedness came forth from Babylon 
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from elders who were judges and were supposed to govern my 
people."5! Here again was Susanna accused and brought to 
trial; here was an innocent person falsely charged with crime, 
and blood without blame is condemned. But was Daniel not 
there as her spirit was suddenly revived and the wickedness of 
false witnesses was avenged? He was indeed present, this man 
of desires,*?? of whom the prophet said, “One more thing: the 
one expected by all nations shall come hither."*? A stronger one 
than Daniel was here, I say, convicting those impious men of 
false judgment and clearing our Susanna from unjust condem- 
nation. Of his lightning-quick judgment another prophet said, 
"See what a scorching wind has gone out from the Lord, a fu- 
rious whirlwind; it whirls around the heads of the wicked. The 
Lord's anger is not to be turned aside, until he has accom- 
plished and fulfilled his deep designs."5* 

(18) With all due reverence to our rulers, who by reason of 
the weakness of their sex or of their years could have their right 
stolen from them,** whoever, besides them, urged you on to 
commit this disgraceful deed must be called sons of Caiaphas, 
the firstborn of Satan, aides to the antichrist, and opponents 
of truth. Therefore, I am compelled to cry out, "O heaven and 
earth, along with which all the elements will be disturbed!5s 
What a tragedy, unheard of in all the ages that preceded us, 
that a foreign bishop who despised his own see should be set 
over the Roman Church—unknown to God, unknown to Peter, 
unknown to the Roman Church! And what no other church of 
the lowest rank must suffer, that church which is the mother 
and mistress of all Christian religion is forced to endure!" 57 

(19) But perhaps someone may object that some Roman had 
taken part in this irregular election. Of these words such a 
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frantic tongue should be ashamed, and if unable to be elo- 
quent, it should at least learn to be silent. If it can say nothing 
useful, it will at least not inflict injury by failing to speak. This 
is especially so since this election should in the first instance 
have been the decision of the cardinal bishops; in the second 
place, the clergy should by right have given its assent; in the 
third place, popular approval should have raised its voice in 
applause; and then the election should have been suspended 
until the authority of his royal highness had been consulted, 
unless, as recently happened, some imminent danger should 
occur which compelled the election to be expedited as soon as 
possible.5? 

(20) Moreover, since it was the devil who applied the plural 
form to God's name, when he said to the woman, "You will be 
like gods knowing both good and evil,"*? you too added some- 
thing new to the rules of the grammarians, so that in declining 
the word "pope," youths could now say "the popes, of the 
popes." Therefore, it was through you that this old world of 
ours learned something that it previously had not known. And 
as Paul said, once a year the high priest entered the holy place 
with the blood he offered for others, so now you too slaughter 
miserable men like pigs and shed their blood, that by your cru- 
elty you may enter the sanctuary of blessed Peter. Beware, 
brother, beware that you do not too readily take up arms 
against Peter like an enemy. For as you know, Peter cut down 
Ananias and his wife with the sword of his words, and hurled 
Simon, arrogantly reaching for the stars, into the depths of 
hell.®! 

(21) Let me tell you what I heard from certain men older 
than me. The Apostolic See used to have a piece of property 
in the region of Babylon,® from which it annually received 
such a return in balsam that it sufficed to keepa lamp always 
burning before the altar of the blessed prince of the Apostles. 
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The pope sold this property for a certain amount of money, 
and lost the payment of aromatic oil that was customarily re- 
ceived. Some time later, as the same pope knelt and prayed 
before that same holy altar, suddenly a terrifying old man, 
whose face was shaved, raised his arm and gave the pope a 
violent blow, and said, “You have put out the lamp that burns 
in my presence, and I shall extinguish your lamp in the pres- 
ence of God." And then he disappeared. With that, the pope 
collapsed and died shortly after. Just so will he deserve to be 
struck down who is an enemy of him who, as the chief pastor, 
was given primacy over heaven and earth. 

(22) Which of the two popes, I ask, seems in your opinion to 
deserve the greater penalty? Was it he who dared to extinguish 
the lamp before the sacred altar, or you who attempt to darken 
the whole Church by undertaking your clandestine promotion? 
For according to the words of truth itself, he who enters by the 
door is the shepherd, but he who climbs in by another way is a 
thief or a robber.® But since he who now presides came in by 
the shepherd's gate and enlightened the house, so by your 
fraudulent entry you brought nothing but smoke and gloom, 
chaos and horrible darkness. To this I may add that while one 
is in a lowly station, his vices somehow lie hidden; but when he 
reaches a position of importance, they promptly come to the 
surface. What hitherto was unheard of is now made public, 
spread by the oral report of a rumor-mongering people. How 
many thousands of men now recount your deeds, men who un- 
til today knew nothing of them? For your damnable trafficking 
in the benefices of your diocese or of other dioceses, and other 
much more shameful affairs which I blush to speak about, were 
discussed until now only in your small town. But now every- 
where in the empire one tells the other: merchants chatting in 
the market, diggers in the field; boys who are studying rhetoric 
in the schools; citizens who come together to gossip over trivia; 
almost all of them abuse you and pass judgment on you. We 
can be sure that the same thing happened to you as that which 
Jeremiah reported of a certain sinner: "For your many sins 
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your skirts are torn off you, your limbs uncovered."^ And then 
he goes on to say, "This is your lot, the portion of the rebel, 
measured out by me, says the Lord, because you have forsaken 
me and trusted in false gods. So I myself have stripped off your 
skirts and laid bare your shame. Your adulteries, your lustful 
neighing, your wanton lewdness, are an offense to me.’ 

(23) Indeed, if I were to decide to meet with you, I would 
use these words in rebuking you to your face. Did you not sell 
those things which in the Church were to be given freely? Did 
you not commit these and other acts with heaven and earth as 
witnesses? And if I were to say such things to you, I have no 
doubt that with all the world on the stand against you, it would 
be impossible for you to deny them, and you would plead for 
the opportunity to amend your ways in the future. For every 
charlatan whose conscience accuses him as he is rebuked for 
his past life may promise himself to mend his ways in the days 
that follow. But since reaching the top is an occasion for sin, 
how will he avoid stumbling on the rocky paths in the moun- 
tains if he loses his balance when walking on level ground? I 
would be able to answer in the words of the prophet that the 
Lord addressed to you and to others like you: *Can the Nubian 
change his skin, or the leopard its spots? And you? Can you do 
good, you who are schooled in evil?” And of this difference 
in color he said elsewhere, "Is this bird of another color to be 
my inheritance? Is it not a bird dyed through and through?"*: 
But for this fault of being different, he at once issues the sen- 
tence of condemnation: “Come, you wild beasts; come, all of 
you, flock to the feast.” And for those threatened with the 
danger of being devoured, he at once announces, as he con- 
tinues, "Many shepherds have ravaged my vineyard and tram- 
pled down my field, they have made my pleasant field a desolate 
wilderness, and made it a wasteland."9? 

(24) All of this signifies nothing else but the Church ravaged 
by evil pastors. But I will not explain it since I believe that it is 


64. Jer 13.22. 
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well known to you and would require me to go on at length. 
Only I will not allow this to escape your notice, that both you 
and all others like you, ambitious to attain the highest position 
in the Church, by undoubtedly ignoring God, you tear the 
Church to pieces. And so the same prophet says, "For these 
shepherds have acted like fools; they never consult the Lord, 
and so they never understand, and all their flocks are scat- 
tered.'?? So now you swear to mend your ways that you might 
reach the dignity you yearn for. You speak like a humble man, 
so that you may be promoted to high office. But this humility, 
since it springs from the root of pride, does not appear likely 


to satisfy. 
(25) In the meantime, I am reminded of the account found 


in the narrative of the book of Genesis, that “when Shechem, 

son of Hamor the Hivite, the local prince, saw Dinah, the 

daughter of Leah, he took her, lay with her, and dishonored 

her. He remained true to the girl and comforted her."?! He was 
so restless in his love for her that he had himself and all the 
males of the city circumcised, only that he might obtain consent 
to his marriage. But this agreement was not pleasing to God 
and did not placate her brothers, since it was not made out of 
religious motives, but to gain carnal pleasure. For then her 
brothers, who were enraged over the rape, put to the sword all 
those who had been circumcised. 

(26) And so it is with you. You are the new Shechem, the 
seducer of Dinah, the profaner of the Church. You circumcise 
your flesh that you might fulfill the desires of the flesh. You 
promise to cut off your evil practices so that afterwards you 
might persist, without risk of punishment, in your depravity. 
You should note that Simeon and Levi attacked with their 
swords, that is, both the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment, as they condemn you by their statements, cut you down 
like two brothers armed with swords. But, to speak of avengers 
closer to our time, Peter and Paul, who are the world's judges, 
will also require retribution for your offense. "For you have 


done a foul deed in Israel."?? 


7o. Jer 10.21. 71. Gen 34.1—3. 
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(27) But lest anyone should perhaps object that Simeon and 
Levi, the murderers of Shechem, deserved to be cursed as the 
patriarch Jacob lay dying,?? let him know that here the pro- 
phetic spirit is looking forward to the future death of the savior 
rather than properly condemning the previous slaughter of a 
passionate man. For the Jewish scribes are descendants of Si- 
meon, while the high priests stem from the tribe of Levi. And 
of them it was written that they "conferred together on a 
scheme to have Jesus arrested by some trick and put to 
death."?* Of this conference this was said: "My soul shall not 
enter their council, and my heart shall not join their company, 
for in their anger they killed a man," he said, "and with their 
consent they undermined the wall,"5 namely, that man of 
whom Isaiah said, "Let us overwhelm this just man, for he is a 
hindrance to us at every turn."76 They undermined the wall, 
that is, the powerful, spiritual fortress that stands as a bastion 
for Israel. 

(28) Leaving the rest to the interpreters of Scripture, let it 
suffice to say that here we do not observe vengeance for rape, 
but the condemnation of the sacrilegious killers of Christ. Ju- 
dith also taught that the latter vengeance was pleasing to God 
when she said, "O Lord, God of my forefather Simeon, you put 
a sword in his hand to take vengeance on those foreigners who 
had stripped off a virgin's veil to defile her, uncovered her 
thighs to shame her; you gave their wives as booty, and their 
daughters as captives, and all their spoils to be divided among 
your servants who were aflame with zeal for your cause."7 

(29) You are not satisfied, moreover, to be an ordinary man, 
but wish to be thought of as a mountain to the human race and, 
like a proud mountain ridge, you exalt yourself to the most 
lofty dignities. You wish to hear nothing of valleys, of which it 
was said, “The valleys abound in grain."7* But listen to what 
the Lord tells you through the prophet: "I am against you, O 
destroying mountain, you who destroy the whole earth, says the 
Lord, and I will stretch out my hand against you and send you 
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tumbling from your terraces and make you a burned moun- 
tain. No stone of yours shall be used as a cornerstone, no stone 
for a foundation, but you shall be desolate, forever waste.”79 
And again, "I am against you, insolent one, says the Lord, for 
your time has come, your day of reckoning. The proud man 
shall stumble and fall and no one shall lift him up.”®° 

(30) Has the fire of damnation seethed enough within you? 
Has your contemptuous pride and ambition for preferment 
brought you to this, that you would defile the queen of 
churches or, to put it so, the imperial authority over all king- 
doms? But "the virgin daughter of Zion has disdained you, she 
has laughed you to scorn; the daughter of Jerusalem tosses her 
head as you retreat. Whom have you taunted and blasphemed? 
Against whom have you clamored, casting haughty glances at 
the holy one of Israel? With my countless chariots," you say, "I 
have gone up high in the mountains, into the recesses of Leb- 
anon,"?! into the Roman Church, built on the summit of all the 
world, resplendent with the brilliance of virginal chastity. But 
hear what the voice of God says to you through the same 
prophet: “I know your dwelling, your going out and your com- 
ing in and your madness against me; when you rage against 
me your arrogance comes to my ears." And then he brings the 
sentence to its conclusion: "I have put a ring in your nose and 
a bit in your mouth, and I will take you back by the road on 
which you have come.”®? 

(31) But now, as I dictate this letter, there is still much more 
that I wish to say, but already I have exceeded epistolary brev- 
ity. I must at least, therefore, ask almighty God to call you back 
tothe spirit of humility and, having laid to rest the wrongdoing 
and strife in his Church, may he establish the foundation of 
peace and harmony that you have torn asunder. In closing, I 
would like to sing the following lament: 


Alas, the Apostolic See 
once gloried in hegemony, 
but scoffing men now note with glee 


79. Jer 51.25-26. 8o. Jer 50.31.32. 
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your forge transformed to simony. 
Hammers on the anvil pound 

and hellish coins there now abound; 

by God's just judgment this is so, 

that at your hand weal turns to woe. 
And yet should one attempt to buy 

the See of Peter raised on high, 

he could not ransom such high station 

until he dies to reap damnation. 
Now he fills like priests of old, 

killers of Christ, as we are told, 

the seat on which the scornful nod, 

struck down by the curse of God. 
Iron be the earth beneath his feet, 

a brazen throne the heavens mete.” 


Therefore, give careful attention to what I have to say: 


Life, that like smoke disappears, unforeseen is the 
death that awaits you. 

Swiftly the end of your days, of an age run its 
course, is approaching. 

Nor do I bluff when I warn, In the spring, time 
for you will have ended.*5 


83. Cf. Ps 1.1. 

84. Cf. Deut 28.23. See Damian, Rhythmus (ed. Lokrantz, L'opera 134). The 
first six verses appear also in Letter 87. . . D. 

85. Since Cadalus did not die as Darnian had predicted, he tried to jusufy 
his prophecy in Letter 112. 
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Peter Damian to Cadalus, bishop of Parma, the antipope Honorius II. 
Written somewhat after the first letter to Cadalus (Letter 88), the present 
piece drops all pretense of leniency, and savagely attacks the antipope 
with every weapon in Damian's verbal arsenal. He has now been made 
aware of the massacre of 14 April 1062, and this accounts for the change 
in his tactics. This letter is noteworthy for its use of historical precedent 
in comparing and contrasting the actions and intentions of Cadalus, to 
whose greed Damian attributes most of his ambition. A previously un- 
recognized importance attaches to this letter, since it now contains the 
legal debate, the Disceptatio synodalis, which once stood as a separate work. 
It was written to influence the coming synod held in Augsburg in October 
1062, where the schism between Pope Alexander II, Anselm of Lucca, 
and antipope Honorius II, Cadalus of Parma, would hopefully be re- 
solved. This procés-verbal between the fictitious Imperial Counsel and 
the Attorney for the Roman Church allows Damian to explore in depth 
the significance of the Papal Election Decree of 1059, and to explain his 
own position on the relationship between Church and State in this pe- 
riod. In the rebuttal, both lawyers surprisingly conclude with a plea for 
harmony and for a peaceful solution. 
(Between 14 April and 1 October 1062)! 


NER) HE MONK PETER the sinner sends to the pseudo-bishop, 
ig s| Cadalus, what he deserves. 

Cw = (2) If after Jonah had preached at Nineveh, that city 
had continued to reform its evil ways and, turning its back on 
vice, had not again defiled itself with sin, the prophet Nahum 
would never have levied this charge against her, at the very 


1. The dating follows Lucchesi, Vita no. 163. In earlier editions this letter, 
known as Epist. 1.21, was separated from Opusc. 4 entitled the Disceptatio syn- 


odalis, referred to above in the analyse. That they belong together as one “open 


letter," is borne out by the best MSS, especially V1. Baronius in his Annales 
ecclesiastici 11 (1608) 299—303 and 305—17 recognized that they form one lit- 
erary piece and published them in succession. But Gaetani chose to separate 
them. Now they appear together as Letter 89. 
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beginning of his book where he gave vent to these words: "The 
Lord is a jealous God, a God of vengeance, filled with fury. 
'The Lord takes vengeance on his adversaries, against his en- 
emies he directs his wrath."? 

(3) Before your attack on Rome with the aid of the followers 
of Satan, I recently wrote to you, enjoining and earnestly ad- 
monishing you to refrain from such a bloody undertaking, to 
hold yourself in restraint with every means at your disposal, 
and not to excite God's fury against you, nor provoke the world 
into disastrous war against the Church. But belching hellish 
flames like Vesuvius,* you never remain quiet; you scatter, so 
to speak, the fiery embers of money among the people and, by 
heating up their cupidity, corrupt the hearts of miserable men. 
You ruin your own diocese for the sake of obtaining another. 
In some quarters gold and silver are put on the scale; in others 
bargaining, tax assessments, and loans go forward; church 
Buufdincs are mortgaged, and thus the property of a collapsing 
church is dissipated. You have fortified towns behind you, 
armed with gold rather than with steel, and thus money pours 
forth from your purses like swords drawn from their scab- 
bards. Clearly, it is not the blare of trumpets, horns, or other 
brass that arouses the ranks that follow your banners, but the 
source of glittering metal that allures them. For with a golden 
fist, the farmers say, you can break through a wall of iron.5 
“Wealth that is hoarded,” Solomon writes, “will produce evil to 
its owner." ? 

(4) What good was gold to Ptolemy, the king of Egypt,” who, 
after the naval engagement he had so treacherously and ar- 
rogantly fought with Julius Caesar, was killed on the sea, lay 
abandoned and despised on the shore with no one standing 
watch, and could be recognized among the other dead only 
because he wore a gold cuirass? It would have been better for 
him to live in woolen attire than to perish in purple and gold. 


3. Nah 1.2. . 
4. For Vesuvius as the entrance to hell, see Letter 72 n. 76. 


5. No direct source for this popular proverb has been found. But see Rein- 
del, Briefe 2 (1988) 533 n. 5. 
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(5) As history relates, the emperor Nero went fishing with 
golden nets, and hauled them out of the water with purple 
ropes; but neither his wealth nor his luxury could save him 
from the death that awaited him. For when the Romans sought 
his death because of his incomparable excesses, he fled in ter- 
ror from the palace and killed himself in the outskirts of the 
city.? 

(6) The emperor Justin had such an abundance of treasure 
that his wife built iron vaults for its safekeeping; but later as 
he lay dying, afflicted with a mental disease, he lost all his pos- 
sessions together with the royal scepter.? And so the prophet 
put it well: “They shall fling their silver into the streets and cast 
aside their gold like filth; their silver and their gold will be pow- 
erless to save them on the day of the Lord's fury. Their hunger 
will not be satisfied nor their bellies filled, for their iniquity will 
be the cause of their downfall; they have fed their pride on 
their beautiful jewels.” !° 

(7) As authentic history tells us, while Alaric, the leader of 
the Goths, boasted of the unexpected wealth that came to him, 
he suddenly died in the region of Cozenza. The Goths promptly 
diverted the Busento River from its bed into another channel, 
using captive labor, and then buried Alaric with much of his 
wealth in the riverbed. Later they turned the stream back into 
its accustomed course. And that no one would discover the site, 
they killed all the captives who took part in the burial." 

(8) Oh, that your army would also bury your money so that 
you should not be able to ruin the estate of the Church, a course 
you have already begun! Would that, as we read, these words 
spoken to your master were also rightly addressed to you: 
“Your money go with you to damnation.”!? Moreover, as we 
find in the book of Judges, the mother of Micah had collected 
silver coins from which an idol was carved,!?? but God forbid 


8. Cf. Eutropius, Breviarium 7.14—15 (MGH Auct.ant. 2.124—26). _ 

9. Cf. Paulus Diaconus, Historia Langobardorum 3.12 (MGH SS rer. Lang. 
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10. Ezek 7.19-20. 

11. Iordanes, Romana et Getica 30 (MGH Auct.ant, 5.1 [1882] 99). 
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that such a sacrilegious thing should happen to your money as 
happened to hers. Because of her hoarded money this scandal 
occurred in only one tribe of Israel, but your money serves to 
destroy the foundation of the Christian faith and of the Holy 
Church entirely. 

(9) What an unheard-of crime! The soldiers of Pilate did not 
dare to rend the seamless tunic of the Lord,'* and do you pre- 
sume to divide the Catholic Church between two popes? The 
former did not break the bones of the savior as he hung on the 
cross, and do you, after cutting off the members of the Church 
which are indeed his body, dare to profane this sacrament of 
unity? The princes of the Philistines were not rash enough to 
desecrate the ark of the God of Israel, which they had taken 
in battle, but keptit closed and altogether unharmed.!5 Do you, 
then, with the aid of wild, armed men, dare to abuse and de- 
stroy the hidden secret of Christian devotion—not the tables 
of stone, but the heavenly mystery of the word of the living and 
everlasting God? If Uzzah died because he had used his shoul- 
der to keep the ark of the Lord from falling,!é what will de- 
servedly happen to him who sets himself above the Church of 
Christ, there to be seen presiding on high among its ruins? 
Listen to what the voice of God says to you in the words of 
Obadiah: "Your proud, insolent heart has led you astray; you 
who haunt the crannies among the rocks, making your home 
on the heights, you say to yourself, "Who can bring me to the 
ground?'"" And then he continues, “Though you soar as high 
as an eagle and your nest is set among the stars, still I will bring 
you down from there, says the Lord.”!8 

(10) It is as clear as day that David was anointed king by Sam- 
uel,!® but that Saul was rejected by the judgment of God. Now, 
so long as Saul lived, David did not once dare to usurp even 
the smallest part of his kingdom. But in saying that while Saul 
was still alive, David did not reach for the high honors of royal 
authority, it must also be noted that after he had died, he did 
not at once try to grasp the royal scepter, but humbly asked 


14. Cf. John 19.23. 15. Cf. 1 Sam 5.1-12. 
16. Cf. 2 Sam 6.6-7. 17. Obad 3. 
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whether he at least might be allowed to live in some town of 
the realm, saying, "Shall I go into one of the cities of Judah?" 
And when God replied, *Go,"? he did not even then trust 
going to the town that seemed best for him, but repeated the 
question that he might be certain. He again asked where spe- 
cifically he should go, so that, God forbid, he would not give 
offense by personally making a decision in even the slightest 
detail: "To which city?" he asked, and the Lord said, "To He- 
bron.”?! Thus it was that David never presumed, not only to 
reign in the kingdom given him by God, but even to reside 
there, until God had repeated his command. And we who are 
called bishops, like thieves and robbers, invade the dioceses of 
others and, as all the world stands there in astonishment, rush 
in to purchase them, contrary to the prohibition of God, the 
commands of the Law, and the decision of the canons.?? While 
speaking of adulterers, Jeremiah says, "I gave them all they 
needed, yet they preferred adultery, and haunted the brothels; 
each neighs after another man's wife.”? And then he contin- 
ues, "Shall I not punish them for this, the Lord asks? Shall I 
not take vengeance on such a people?"?* 

(11) Thus, as by intensification we say “the Holy of Holies" 
and "the Song of Songs," so the attempt to sell the Roman 
Church is truly the sin of sins. Whoever buys another church 
is a simonist; but whoever sets a monetary price on the Roman 
Church thereby seeks to acquire all the churches in the world 
through purchase, since she is the head. Truly, just as Judas 
Iscariot sold the Lord for thirty pieces of silver,?> so he was 
thirty times cursed in the psalm the prophet wrote against him. 
These curses begin with the verse that states, "Put up some 
rascal to denounce him,"?5 and end where it says, "Wrapped in 
their shame as in a cloak.”?? 

(12) Therefore, if curses and damnation are measured ac- 


20. 2 Sam 2.1. 21. 2 Sam 2.1. 
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cording to the quantity of the sin, of how much perdition will 
the seller of the Roman Church be liable since, while trafficking 
in one, he is found guilty of acquiring all other churches to- 
gether with her? Wherefore, have no doubt that the sentence 
the Lord handed down by Ezekiel also refers to you: "The time 
is coming, the day of execution is near, not the day of glory in 
the mountains. Now, in an instant, I will vent my rage upon 
you and let my rage spend itself. I will call you to account for 
your doings and bring your abominations upon your own 
head. I will neither pity nor spare; I will make you suffer for 
your doings and the abominations that continue in your midst. 
So you shall know that it is I, the Lord, who strikes the blow."?* 

(13) When Caesar Augustus died, during whose reign the 
savior of the world deigned to be born,” in their grief the Ro- 
man people sadly cried out, “Would that he had either not been 
born, or had not died."*? But of you, Cadalus, we say with good 
reason, “Would that you had either not been born, or had m- 
mediately died." Thus, according to Scripture, “Would that 
you had remained in the womb forever,"*! that your mother 
had aborted, had never borne you, and that she had had a mis- 
carriage rather than given birth to a child! 

(14) Eutropius relates that shortly before the people of Sa- 
gunto, dying of starvation, were captured by Hannibal and put 
to the sword, one of the women was in childbirth, and the baby 
went back into the womb, portending the destruction of the 
city.? We might also have hoped that you too, returning to 
your mother's womb, would only have been a sorry omen of a 
city's fate, rather than grow to maturity to destroy the entire 
Catholic Church, not only figuratively but in actual deed. It was 
not your insane desire to reach the top, but your furious lust 
for power that propelled you. Not content with ruling one di- 
ocese, you strive for complete authority over the universal 
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Church, and that you alone should be preeminent, you have 
no fear of dashing the whole world to its destruction. 

(15) The emperor Diocletian himself, as ancient history re. 
ports, retired from his imperial title, and for nine years, until 
his death, lived as a private citizen not far from Salona, en- 
gaged in the pleasant task of caring for his garden. When har- 
ried by requests from Herculius and Galerius that he again 
rule over the empire, as if dreading some sort of disease, he 
was reported to have given this reply: "If only you could come 
to Salona and see the vegetables planted by my own hand, you 
would surely not try to place this burden on my shoulders once 
again."55 

(16) When Constantius, the father of the great Constantine, 
and Galerius were created emperor, the Roman world was di- 
vided between them, so that Gaul, Italy, and Africa went to 
Constantius, while Galerius obtained Illyricum, Asia, and the 
East. Constantius, however, satisfied only with the imperial ti- 
tle, refused to assume the burden of administering Italy and 
Africa. Now this celebrated man, a person of outstanding af- 
fability, while promoting private and provincial wealth, did not 
much try to enhance imperial holdings, judging that it was far 
better that public goods be in private hands then held in the 
grasp of the treasury.* 

(17) And so, while pagan rulers turned their backs on ex- 
panding imperial rule and fled from high imperial dignity be- 
cause of the vexation of their mounting duties, God's bishops 
(whose special obligation it is to preach) assert themselves in 
their pride and yearn to grasp, not sacerdotal, but royal and 
even tyrannical authority over the human race. The former lay 
down the arms proper to their rank, that they may enjoy quiet 
leisure; the latter, however, surrounded by hosts of armies, at- 
tack the churches of Christ as if they were enemy strongholds, 
feasting on the blood of those who died by the sword as if they 
were feeding on the fat of wild animals. Even though the vi- 
cious screech-owl sucks the blood of strangers, it nevertheless 
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spares its own children.” When Saturn tried to devour his own 
son, he was surprised to find a meteorite between his teeth. 
Certainly, you claim the Romans as your children; but you have 
decided to put them to the sword, not like a father, but rather 
like a cruel stepfather. With the brave, you encountered stony 
resistance; but over the weak and wretched you rejoiced to 
claim victory. 

(18) Indeed, in this engagement you will be judged as ex- 
ceeding the barbarity of King Totila, and your troops as sur- 
passing the Goths in cruelty. For when this king, as we know 
from his history," was besieging Rome by surrounding it with 
his troops, and the people in the city were at the point of star- 
vation, so that mothers were about to eat the flesh of their chil- 
dren, he finally entered the city by the Ostian gate. Wishing to 
spare the Roman citizens, he had trumpets sounded through- 
out the night. From the continuous blare of the horns they 
would know that the enemy had broken into the city, and could 
seek any shelter they could find to escape the swords of the 
Goths. But you and your army subjected this helpless and in- 
experienced people to such a slaughter that no one knows the 
number of those who were slain. 

(19) It is another acknowledged fact that, when Pompey was 
fighting his civil war with Caesar and was exhortüng his troops, 
he nevertheless said to them, "Spare the lives of the inhabi- 
tants." But Caesar, on the other hand, while speaking to his 
soldiers, said, "Men, kill on sight."5? And you, impelled by Cae- 
sar's cruelty as you fired up the warlike spirits of your followers, 
gathered the spoils from the bodies of the dead, so that this 
could also be said of you: "And the story of Judas' battles was 
told in every nation."*? In all of this, you had no other purpose 
but to expel the head of the Apostolic See, so that like a foreign 
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38. Cf. Paulus Diaconus, Historia Romana 16.21 (MGH Auct.ant. 2.106.14); 
Orosius, Adversus paganos 6.15.26.192; Florus, Epitome de Tito Livio bellorum om- 
nium DCC 2.13. 

39. 1 Macc 3.26. 
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invader you might occupy the chair of Peter that was not va- 
cant. But that you can know that this effort of yours will never 
succeed, I will cite an example from an area that borders on 
yours. 

(20) Piacenza, indeed, lies in your vicinity, and not long be- 
fore our own time its bishop,*? a sly and underhanded man 
who, like you, burned with ambition for glory and high estate, 
at first succeeded in having a silver cross carried before him, 
just as you are said to be doing today. It was also reported that 
he was having a shameful affair with the empress of that period 
and then, gradually attempting still greater deeds, like you, 
with the aid of money, he finally violently invaded the Apostolic 
See. After Gregory, a relative of the emperor Otto, was forced 
from office, the bishop of Piacenza gained control of the epis- 
copal honors of the Roman Church, not as supreme pontiff, 
but as a thief and a tyrant. But shortly thereafter, as the Roman 
civil population came to its senses, they rose and attacked him, 
tore out his eyes and cut off his ears and nose. And so he ex- 
perienced what the Lord had threatened in the words of the 
prophet Ezekiel, first in his case, and now in yours: “They will 
come against you with chariots, with a host drawn from the 
nations, armed with shield, buckler, and helmet; they will beset 
you on every side. I will give them authority to judge, and they 
will use that authority to judge you. I will turn my jealous wrath 
loose on you, and they will make you feel their fury. They will 
cut off your nose and your ears, and in the end they will kill 
you with the sword."*! 

(21) But now let mebring this narrative, worthy of your con- 
sideration, to its conclusion. After the Romans had thus reacted 
to this pontiff, as I have related, they sat this glorious knight 
backwards on a donkey and, as he held the beast's tail in his 
hand, they drove him down all the streets of the city, forcing 


40. John Philagathos, abbot of Nonantula, later bishop of Piacenza (cf. 
Schwartz, Bistümer 189), and from April/May 997 to May 998, antipope John 
XVI. With the help of Crescentius II he replaced Pope Gregory V, a relative 
of Emperor Otto III. For commentary on these events, see Reindel, Briefe 2 
(1988) 539 nn. 23-24. 

41. Ezek 23.24-25. 
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him to sing, “This is the punishment one must endure who tries 
to oust a Roman pope from his see."4? 

(22) Therefore, let every defiler of the Church be aware of 
this story. Let that same person today be terrified by the judg- 
ment of divine severity that awaits him. Let him attend to the 
message that God has for him in the words of the same 
prophet, "In the end you will be burned. They will strip you 
of your clothes and take away all your finery. So I will put a 
stop to your crimes and to the whoring you practiced in Egypt. 
For this is the word of the Lord: I am handing youover to those 
whom you hate, those who have filled you with revulsion, and 
they will make you feel their hatred. They will take all you have 
earned and leave you naked and exposed, and the shame of 
your whoring will be revealed. It is your lewdness and your 
fornication that have brought this upon you." 

(23) Surely, to abandon one's own diocese and to profane the 
see of another with simoniacal filth is recognized as the worst 
kind of fornication. Moreover, if God should fail to provide for 
the world, and you were at the helm of the Apostolic See, all 
reprobates would burst into exultant song and all the enemies 
of the Christian religion would dance with joy. But, on the 
other hand, those who thirst for justice, who yearn to look 
upon deeds of piety, will be convinced that your promotion to 
this highest office would mean the total destruction of the 
Church. 


42. For these events, cf. Liber pontificalis 2.261£.; Rodulfus Glaber, Histori- 
arum libri quinque 1.4.12; and Reindel, Briefe 2 (1988) 540 n. 25. But Damian's 
account, almost contemporary with these narratives, is more detailed and 
could well be original. Telling of Roman affairs some 64 years before this letter, 
Damian was in a position to have learned of these events from Roman eye- 
witnesses. 


49. Ezek 23.25-30. 
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The Synodal Procés-Verbal between the Imperial Counsel and the 
Defense Attorney for the Roman Church.** 


(24) But in response to this, you boastfully declare, "The 
king and his mother, the empress, have elected me,* his royal 
highness has promoted me to this exalted position." Yet since, 
on the one side, the royal court supports the candidate it has 
elected and, on the other, the Roman Church defends its own 
bishop already enthroned,* it is proper that this large gath- 
ering of holy and prudent bishops should assemble and, after 
discussing this matter, should come to a decision under the au- 
thority of canon law.” And since on this account, as is our ex- 
pectation, the council of Augsburg will soon take place,* let us 
then here produce a dress rehearsal, something like a preview 
of this council. And so, as in the vision of Daniel,9 let the chairs 
be put in place to seat the court, let the books be opened, and 
let the disputed matter we hope to solve be brought before us. 
On the one side, the attorney for the Roman Church will make 
his opening statement; on the other, the imperial counsel will 
present the arguments for his client. Parma and its heresiarch 


44. Heinemann, MGH Ldl 1 (1891) 76—77, Lucchesi, Vita 2.157, and O. 
Capitani, "Problematica della Disceptatio synodalis," Studi Gregoriani 10 (1975) 
143—44 n. 1, recognized that the Disceptatio belonged to Letter 89, but until now 
it has not been edited as such. The situation is identical with that of Opusc. 2— 
3 (PL 145.41-68), now edited as Letter 1 (cf. O. J. Blum, The Letters of Peter 
Damian 1 [1989] 37-83), since Opusc. 3 is a dialogue that completes Opusc. 2. 
Here, the opening of the Disceptatio is clearly in response to the last paragraph 
of Letter 89. Its conclusion, in verse, speaks directly to Cadalus, indicating that 
all that went before was also addressed to him. Gaetani was responsible for 
separating the two, even though the MSS he used, especially V 1, clearly as- 
sociated them. 

45. The empress Agnes and her twelve year old son, King Henry IV. On 
the promotion of Cadalus in Basel on 28 October 1061, cf. Schmidt, “Alex- 
ander II" 104ff. and 80-83. 

46. See Schmidt, "Alexander II" 8off. 

47. Ryan, Sources 84 no. 153 herecites S. Kuttner, Studi Gregoriani 2 (1947) 
398 n. 57 and Michel, Papstwahl 186. 

48. The council of Augsburg was held on 27 October 1062. This is known 
only from Letter 112. On the council, see Hefele-Leclertq, Histoire 4.2.1228; F. 
Baix in DHGE 11 (1952) 77-78; Palazzini, Dizionario dei concili 1 (1963) 109. 
The acts of this council have not survived and, contrary to Damrian's optimistic 
statement in Letter 112, the council did not reach a decision. 

49. Cf. Dan 7.9-10. 
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must now be silent, permitting only the imperial lawyers and 
the Roman Church to address one another. The holy bishops 
should pay close attention, so that they might compare what 
both will say and reach a just decision in the case argued before 
them. So let us get on. The attorney for the Apostolic See will 
begin, and then the imperial counsel will present his brief as 
he sees fit. 


(25) Attorney for the Roman Church: Venerable Fathers, since 
your holiness is examining the estate of the Apostolic See, you 
are not unaware that the matter in hand touches all other 
churches. If the former stands firm, the others will stand along 
with her. But if she, who is the foundation of all others, should 
be overthrown, it follows that the condition of the rest will dis- 
integrate. All patriarchal honors, metropolitan primacy, epis- 
copal privilege, and the dignity of churches of every rank were 
established by some king or emperor, or some mere man of 
whatever station; as he saw fit or found it in his power, he pre- 
scribed the rights of their special prerogative. But only he who 
granted to the blessed custodian of the keys of eternal life the 
powers of earthly and heavenly dominion, founded the Roman 
Church and built it on the rock of faith®® that would soon 
emerge. It was no ordinary earthly utterance, but the Word by 
whom heaven and earth were made, and through whom finally 
the elements of all things were structured, who founded the 
Roman Church. Clearly, it enjoys his privilegeand is supported 
by his authority. 

(26) And thus, without doubt, whoever deprives any church 
of its rights commits an injustice; but if one should attempt to 
deny the Roman Church the privilege granted it by the head 
of all the churches himself, he doubtless falls into heresy; and 
while the former may be called an unjust man, the latter must 
surely be labelled as a heretic. He who acts contrary to her who 
is the mother of faith certainly does violence to the faith, and 
obstinately opposes him who is known to have preferred her 
to all other churches.*! Consequently, since all of this is un- 


50. Cf. Matt 16.18-19. 
51. Cf. Ryan, Sources 84 no. 154, where he refers to Letter 65 n. 15 (formerly 
Opusc. 5), citing the exact words of the last two paragraphs of this letter. 
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doubtedly known to your holiness, you who are not just ordi- 
nary sons of the Roman Church, but her more noble and 
outstanding offspring, must demonstrate love and compassion 
for your mother, and decide whether she should be destroyed 
for having chosen her own pontiff. We must certainly marvel 
if what the vigor of all the canons has allowed to lesser churches 
should not be permitted to her alone, who is the head of all.5? 


(27) Imperial Counsel: This verbose exercise in oratory has 
produced attentiveness, good will, and docility according to the 
manner of a civil court rather than the norms of a synodal 
council where, indeed, we ought not highly regard polished 
and elaborate style, but rather the purity of the living word. 
Therefore, in placing our complaint before these holy bishops, 
it suffices for us to say that you have enthroned a pope without 
the consent of our emperor, an act injurious to and in contempt 
of his royal majesty. 


(28) Attorney for the Roman Church: We cannot, nor must we, 
disavow the installation of the pope, but in every way possible 
we reject the charge of injuring the emperor. But first of all, if 
we may, let us see whether a pope may be inducted without the 
emperor, and then later let us argue the matter of injury to his 
majesty. 


(29) Imperial Counsel: Certainly we know that when a pontiff 
is installed, canonical authority determines that those whose 
duty it is to elect him must obey him after he has been inducted. 
But not only the Roman people but also the Roman emperor, 
who is the people's head, owe obedience to the pope because 
he is the universal pontiff. Are we, therefore, to judge that the 
people without their head should elect the pope, and that the 
emperor should obey him whom he did not elect?9 Therefore 
we must conclude that unless the emperor of the Romans has 


52. Cf. Ryan, Sources 84f. no. 154, with reference to the Collectio Dionysio- 
Hadriana (PL 67.276D—277A); JK 369. 

53. Ryan, Sources 85 no. 155 citesthe decree of Anastasius II in the Collectio 
Dionysio-Hadriana (PL 67.313) and the same text in Burchard, Decretorum libri 
15.15 (PL 140.897 B-D); JK 744; Michel, Papstwahl 186. 
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granted his assent, the election of the Roman pontiff will not 
be complete.** 


(30) Attorney for the Roman Church: It must therefore be as- 
serted, according to the point you have just made in your re- 
sponse, that neither Stephen, nor Sixtus, nor Cornelius, and 
finally, neither Clement, nor Sylvester, nor even the blessed 
apostle Peter are worthy to be called popes, because they were 
not elected by the emperors of their day 


(31) Imperial Counsel: Pagan kings are not to be used in ar- 
guing the matter of the election before us, for since they were 
ignorant of the Christian faith, they could not induct a Chris- 
tian pontiff. Otherwise, Christian princes have always elected 
the Roman pontiffs. 


(32) Attorney for the Roman Church: He who prevaricates in 
ordinary speech is called a liar; but he who speaks an untruth 
in the presence of venerable bishops undoubtedly commits the 
crime of sacrilege. You have said that Christian princes always 
chose the Roman pontiffs. Let us run through the ancient his- 
tory of the Church, and carefully examine the list of the Roman 
popes. There you will find that in very few cases was there royal 
assent to their election, so admit that you have told an obvious 
lie. Which emperor elected the Spaniard Damasus, the son 
of Antonius, or Innocent, an Alban, the son of Innocent, or 
finally Zosimus, a Greek, the son of Abramius? Which em- 
peror, moreover, elected Leo, by nationality a Tuscan, son of 
Quintianus, or Hilary, son of Crispinus, by nationality a Sar- 


54. Cf. Liber diurnus Romanorum pontificum 60, ed. Th. von Sickel (1889, 
reprint 1966) 188. Cf. also Ryan, Sources 86 no. 156. 

55. Damian here, and in the next long response of the attorney for the 
Roman Church, depends on the Liber pontificalis 1.220ff. for further identifi- 
cation of individual papal elections. 

56. The popes listed here by Damian are the following: Damasus I (366— 
384), Innocent I (402—417), Zosimus (417—418), Leo I (440—461), Hilary 
(461—468), Celestine I (422—432), Boniface I (418—422), Anastasius I (399— 
402 or Anastasius Il (496—498), Simplicius (468—483), Felix I (268/9-273/4) 
or Felix II (483—492), Gelasius I (468-496), Symmachus (498-514). Hormis- 
das (514—523), John I (523—526), Felix III (526-530), Boniface II (530—532), 
Mercurius = John II (533—535), and Agapite I (535—536). 
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dinian? Who chose Celestine, son of Priscus, a Roman citizen 
or Boniface, or Anastasius, both of whom were Romans? And 
thus, I could add many more if it would not become boring. 

(33) But that you do not think that I am unable to continue 
this count because there are no others to name, which emperor 
elected Simplicius, Tibertinus, Felix, by nationality a Roman, 
or Gelasius of the province of Africa, the son of Valerius, or 
Symmachus of the province of Sardinia, the son of Fortunatus? 
Who chose Hormisdas, son of Justus, a Campanian, John, by 
nationality a Tuscan, Felix, a Samnite, Boniface, the son of 
Sigibaldus, Mercurius, son of Projectus, Agapite, son of Gor- 
dian, all Romans by birth? Of which emperor do we read that 
he ever gave his assent to the election of any of these, since at 
their time we know that Christian princes presided over the 
Roman state? There were Valentinian the Elder, his brother 
Valens, who was killed in battle with the Goths near Adriano- 
ple; Gratian, who was killed by the tyrant Maximus; the younger 
Valentinian, murdered by his count at Vienne; following these 
were Arcadius, Honorius, Theodosius; John, who was killed at 
Ravenna; Valentinian the third, who was killed in the Campus 
Martius; Marcian, Leo, Majorianus, Severus, Anthemius, Oli- 
brius, Glycerius, Zeno; Nepos, who was killed in his villa near 
Salona; Augustulus, Anastasius, Justin, and all the other Ro- 
man emperors whom I pass over to avoid becoming excessively 
wordy in my style. 

(34) Now then, show me someone of those I have enumer- 
ated who either sought to install a pope or gave his imperial 
consent to an election, and I will congratulate you and declare 
you worthy to be crowned with the laurel of victory. But if you 
are unable to produce such a name, you must admit that in all 
this you have been routed. Indeed we read of blessed Gregory, 
however, that he received an imperial assent from the Emperor 
Maurice, and that a very few other emperors promoted still 
others, but this was necessitated by the turbulent times and by 
a horrible period of war.5? 


57. Cf. Ryan, Sources 86 no. 157; Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum 10.1 
(MGH SS rer. Mer. 1.407); John the Deacon, S. Gregorii magni vita 1.40 (PL 
75-79 B—C. 
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(35) Imperial Counsel: 1f lying is to speak contrary to what one 
thinks, it is rash and impudent to accuse me of lying, since I 
was of the opinion that I spoke the truth and not something 
false. But I agree with you, and still do not admit that I was 
here defeated. 


(36) Attorney for the Roman Church: But, that this matter may 
be still more evident, and that I might more clearly show that 
you have lost this debate, read the decree of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, where he established the primacy of the Apostolic See 
over all the churches in the world. For after founding the ba- 
silica over the body of blessed Peter, and after constructing the 
palace of the Lateran in honor of the blessed savior, he at once 
defined the preeminence of the Roman Church by the terms 
of his imperial rescript. Here he bequeathed to blessed Sylves- 
ter and to his successors that they might wear on their head a 
golden crown in royal fashion, and might employ other orna- 
ments of royal honor. Blessed Sylvester, however, assumed for 
his own use only those adornments that he thought to be in 
keeping with the episcopal office, but disregarded the crown 
and other items that appeared to be ostentatious rather than 
symbolic. Constantine also granted him a perpetual right to the 
palace of the Lateran, which had up to that time been the royal 
court, and the right to jurisdiction over the kingdom of Italy. 
For these are this emperor's very words: "Wherefore we have 
thought it proper," he said, "that our empire and the royal 
power be transferred and shifted to the East, and that in the 
province of Byzantium, on a most suitable site, a city be built 
that bears our name, and there establish our rule; for where 
the chief bishop and head of the Christian religion was sta- 
tioned by the celestial emperor, it is not proper for the earthly 
emperor there to have power."53 

(37) Did you not just hear that the earthly emperor has no 
power over the Roman Church? How is it unlawful, therefore, 
to elect a bishop without his consent, since there he has no au- 
thority? So Constantine departed for Constantinople, as to a 


58. Constitutum Constantini c. 18. 94f., ed. H. Fuhrmann (MGH Fontes iuris 
10 (1968]) 12.f. and 22. 
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second Rome, to rule there in perpetuity. Many years later, the 
emperor Theodosius began the building of the basilica of St. 
Paul.5? After his death his son, Honorius, completed the same 
basilica. Both also confirmed the privilege of the Roman 
Church. How, therefore, could they have left behind them their 
prerogative over the election of the Roman Pontiff, since they 
never sought to subdue the Roman Church, but wished rather 
to make it preeminent, not to direct it, but to be in submission 
to it, not to be its superior, but its subject? 


(38) Imperial Counsel: I obviously admit and confirm what you 
say. Granted further, that in our day his royal highness cannot 
claim this right from the custom of ancient emperors.9? But this 
you are unable to deny, that the emperor Henry, the father of 
my lord, the emperor, was created Patrician of the Romans, 
from whom also he received at the election the privilege of al- 
ways inducting the pope.® To this I may add, and this is much 
more important, that Pope Nicholas granted my lord, the em- 
peror, this privilege which had come to him from the right of 
his father,® and again confirmed it in the document of the syn- 
odal decree.55 Therefore, since no private person is required 
to forfeit his right until the matter has been heard and a sen- 
tence pronounced against him, how has his royal majesty lost 
this privilege that belonged to him by the right he had received 
from the generosity of the Apostolic See, and to which he had 
succeeded by reason of the imperial rights of his father? How 
without trial, I say, did he lose the position of dignity he had 
acquired in the Roman Church, since he had not given offense 
to the Roman Church? 


(39) Attorney for the Roman Church: I also defend the privilege 


59. Cf. It.Pont. 1.164—69. 

60. Cf. Liber pontificalis 81.1.354 as Damian's source for this statement. 

61. Here he refers to the council held in Rome in December 1046, at which 
Damian was present for the coronation of Henry III and all associated events; 
see Letter 70 n. 20. 

62. Cf. Ryan, Sources 87 no. 160. 

63. For the interpretation of the decree at this point, see Reindel, Briefe 
(1988) 548 nn. 64-65. 
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granted to our invincible emperor himself, and hope with all 
my heart that he will always be in full and undiminished pos- 
session thereof. But the Roman Church, in a much more noble 
and sublime way than any natural mother, is the mother of the 
emperor. The latter, indeed, gave him birth, that by his descent 
from her he might return to dust; the former, however, bore 
him that he might become a coheir of Christ to rule forever. 
And all of us surely know that the emperor, even though of 
impeccable stock, is still only a boy. Therefore, what evil has 
the Roman Church committed if, since he is still not of age but 
rather in need of a tutor, she took her son's place by reason of 
her tutorial duty, and exercised the right that belongs to him? 
For who is unaware that a boy does not know how to elect a 
bishop? Often a mother will intrude upon a judge's tribunal, 
receive witnesses, call together the clerks for consultation, and 
thus by the testimony given and confirmed, together with the 
written evidence, guarantee to her son all the rights to his prop- 
erty. In the meantime, however, until he has reached his ma- 
jority and is capable of handling his own affairs, she controls 
and manages everything, and thus disposes as she sees fit of 
that which belongs to another through inheritance. Can such 
a mother on this account be said to withhold those things that 
have been granted to her son? It is rather more true to say, I 
think, that she is fulfilling her maternal duty, because what her 
inexperienced son might otherwise destroy or squander, she 
preserves, in that his goods were properly handed over to her 
for safekeeping and reasonable management. Thus as a nat- 
ural mother assists her son in earthly matters, should mother 
Church not render help to her son, the emperor, in the matter 
of his spiritual gifts? 

(40) Therefore, let this cunning deceit that deserves to be 
punished hold its peace, because it condemns an action that 
should properly by praised. It tries to accuse her of crime 
when, because of benefits rendered, she should rightly be 
found worthy of honor. To this may be added that occasionally, 
because of the changing times, the order of events must often 
be altered. For on the day the Roman Church appointed her 
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pontiff, such fiery hostility and seditious action broke Out 
among the inhabitants of the city, such ill will and hatreg 
aroused the feelings of the tumultuous crowd, that it was im. 
possible for us to await a decision from our gracious emperor 
who was so far away. For, unless the pope were immediately 
inducted, the people would have savagely wounded one an. 
other with their swords, and no small slaughter of Roman cit. 
izens would have occurred. 


(41) Imperial Counsel: Give any excuse you wish, and argue 
as you like, so long as it remains clear that in no way can we 
alter what the pope granted, what he established by his decree, 
and what he confirmed in writing. 


(42) Attorney for the Roman Church: Why need we wonder that 
the statutes of men, still encumbered by weakness of the flesh, 
should be changed, when even almighty God, who knows all 
things that will come to pass, also changes things that were es- 
tablished by him? For at times he alters a thing he has prom- 
ised, at times diminishes something or even totally withdraws 
it, and at times threatens evil and then does not inflict it. 


(43) Imperial Counsel: Let us have examples from Scripture 
for the statements you have just made. What has God ever 
promised that he later altered? 


(44) Attorney for the Roman Church: If it has not been forgot- 
ten, you will be able to recall that the Lord said to Noah, “My 
spirit shall not remain in man forever; he for his part is mortal 
flesh; he shall live for 120 years."*9 But since Scripture states 
that Noah was then 500 years old when the Lord said these 
things to him, but was already 600 years old when all the 
springs of the great abyss broke through, it is clear that twenty 
years were subtracted from the number he referred to before. 
And so God diminished the life span that he had promised to 


64. On the election and enthroning of Alexander II, done simultaneously 
on 30 September 1061, see Schmidt, "Alexander 11” 83ff. 

65. For thePrivilegium of Nicholas II, granted to Henry IV before the Papal 
election decree of April 1059, cf. Ryan, Sources 88 no. 162. 

66. Gen 6.3. 
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the human race. The Holy Spirit also, in the words of the pa- 
triarch Jacob, made this promise to Judah when he said, "The 
scepter shall not pass from Judah, nor the leader from his de- 
scendants, until he arrives who will be sent.”® And still, we do 
not read that at the time of the Judges, men of the tribe of 
Judah ruled over Israel, nor do we find kings from that same 
tribe holding power down to the coming of Christ. Itis obvious, 
therefore, that almighty God often lessened what he had prom- 
ised to man, because man had not fulfilled his duty to God. 


(45) Imperial Counsel: Tell us also about situations in which 
God had promised something good, and did not effectively 
carry out his plan. 


(46) Attorney for the Roman Church: Call to mind what the Lord 
said to Josiah, the king of Judah: "Because you read what was 
in the book," he said, "and your heart was filled with terror, 
and you humbled yourself before the Lord when you heard 
me say that I would bring disaster on this place and its inhab- 
itants, and rent your clothes and wept before me, therefore, I 
will gather you to your forefathers, and you will be gathered 
to your grave in peace.”® And yet, a bit farther on, Scripture 
says, "It was in his reign that Pharaoh Necho, king of Egypt, 
set out for the river Euphrates to help the king of Assyria. Jo- 
siah went out to meet him; when they met at Megiddo, Pharaoh 
Necho slew him.”® Through Jeremiah it was also said to Ze- 
dekiah, the king of Judah: "Listen to the Lord's word, Zede- 
kiah, king of Judah. This is the Lord's word to you: You shall 
not die by the sword; you will die a peaceful death, and they 
will kindle fires in your honor like the fires kindled in former 
times for the kings, your ancestors, who preceded you. 'Alas, 
my lord!’ they will say as they mourn for you. This I have spo- 
ken. This is the very word of the Lord.””° But whoever searches 
the historical record will never be able to find all this taking 
place. For after he was captured by the Babylonian king and 
carried off to Babylon, we never again hear that he was freed 


67. Gen 49.10. 68. 2 Kgs 22.18—20. 
69. 2 Kgs 23.29. 70. Jer 344-5. 
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from his chains. And thus, in his just judgment God at times 
withdraws the good things he has promised when rebellious 
man refuses to obey his commands. 


(47) Imperial Counsel: Please go on. How was it that God did 
not inflict the evil that he had threatened? 


(48) Attorney for the Roman Church: No one who belongs to the 
Church will be unaware that Jonah, who was sent by the Lord 
to Nineveh, proclaimed, “In forty days Nineveh shall be over- 
thrown."?! But because that city had totally converted to God, 
it was not conquered and destroyed as the Lord had threat. 
ened. Therefore, since almighty God is not only truthful but 
is truth itself, while his decision remains inviolate, he often 
changes the course of a decision that lies outside himself, in 
keeping with the quality of what man deserves, whether for 
good or for evil. Thus, if man abandons his wicked behavior, 
he will escape from what God in his justice has threatened; and 
if he falls into sin, he will not receive the good things he has 
promised. And so he spoke through the prophet Jeremiah: "If 
you now mend your ways and your doings and obey the Lord 
your God, then he may relent and revoke the disaster with 
which he threatened you."?? Thus too did the Lord speak to 
Eli in the words of the man of God: "The Lord's word was, 'I 
promise that your house and your father's house shall serve 
before me for all time.’ But now the Lord says, ‘I will have no 
such thing; I will honor those who honor me, and those who 
despise me shall meet with contempt.’ ””? 


(49) Imperial Counsel: You have very properly provided evi- 
dence from Scripture for everything that you previously stated. 
But now let us go back a bit to what was said before and, as you 
promised, account for the damage that was done to my lord, 
the emperor. 


(50) Attorney for the Roman Church: God forbid that as we 
elected the pope, we should inflict an injury on our glorious 
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emperor, since, as was said above, it was necessity that per- 
suadcd us to this action, and not spoliation. It was the imminent 
danger of civil war that prompted us, unwilling as we were, to 
take this course, and nota malicious desire to harm or diminish 


his powcr. 


(51) Imperial Counsel: You propose civil war and allege im- 
minent danger in your defense; you might as well say that the 
heavens would come crashing down and the earth be torn to 
pieces. Going still further, why do you not say that the oceans 
would dry up and the earth would be overwhelmed by the 
flood? All of this concerns me not at all, so long as it is certain 
that, whatever happens, you will not be allowed to contravene 
the decision of his holiness, the pope,” and in no way be per- 
mitted to violate the sacredness of the synodal decree.” For, as 
it is written, "It is better that scandal should occur than that 
the truth be abandoned.""79 Surely, if the blessed martyrs had 
feared this kind of war, without doubt they would have de- 
serted from the army of Christ. 


(52) Attorney for the Roman Church: You are not ignorant of 
the fact that among all the holy martyrs, Peter and Paul hold 
the primacy at the summit of the apostolic senate. 


(53) Imperial Counsel: Just as it is a sacrilege to deny this fact, 
so too would it be superfluous to affirm it. 


(54) Attorney for the Roman Church: For us it is an obligauon 
to follow in their footsteps, to place their mark upon our ac- 
tions, and to live under the discipline they have taught us. 


(55) Imperial Counsel: The point you make is clear and ob- 
vious. But I fail to see what sort of portent or prestige you 
might support by this line of reasoning. 


(56) Attorney for the Roman Church: Forget about prestige, and 
try to understand the truth! If you are afraid that I am setting 
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snares for you, listen to Paul who was telling the truth about 
his fellow apostle Peter: "For until certain persons came from 
James," he said, "he was taking his meals with gentile Chris- 
tans; but when they came he drew back and began to hold 
aloof, because he was afraid of the advocates of circumci- 
sion.”™ And so, here we have Peter acting with discretion. In- 
deed, he feared that the Jews, because of the gentile Christians, 
might abandon the Christian faith, and so, that he might not 
lose the flock entrusted to him, he followed the example of the 
good shepherd. With the Jews he acted like a Jew® that he 
might win over the Jews. For Christ came into the world en- 
dowed with sinful human nature that he might free man from 
sin, and he did not hesitate to abolish the Law of Moses. But 
he kept in mind that the brethren were still weak and impro- 
perly instructed, and so retained for a time the shadow of the 
Law that he might finally bring them to a perfect understand- 
ing of the full truth. In this case also, blessed Peter laid before 
us the norms of discretion, so that now and then, when it would 
not be harmful, we might deviate somewhat from the narrow 
path so as to be able to care for our weaker brothers. 


(57) Imperial Counsel: While saying that Peter for a time up- 
held the Judaic Law, why do you not also tell us thatin the same 
epistle we read that Paul opposed him to his face? "I opposed 
him to his face," he said, "because he was clearly in the 
wrong."? And then he said to him, "If you, a Jew born and 
bred, live like a gentile, and not like a Jew, how can you insist 
that gentiles must live like Jews?”8° So, why did you mention 
the one situation and remain silent about the other? 


(58) Attorney for the Roman Church: What Peter did out of 
mercy and compassion, Paul here asserted for the sake of 
teaching us how we should act. The former acted by way of 
dispensation, that he might not be a stumbling block to the 
weak; but the latter reproved him so that someone indiscreet 
might not heedlessly follow him as an example. From Peter we 
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should learn that in dangerous situations we should be on our 
guard; from Paul's words we should be advised that in sober 
matters our life should be devoted to nothing but upright be- 
havior. 


(59) Imperial Counsel: I have only praise for the explanations 
you offer, but while proposing the two apostles as our teachers, 
you cause me to marvel that, in bypassing Paul, you hold up 
only Peter as a model. 


(60) Attorney for the Roman Church: Don't act like a child, my 
brother. Not so fast, but take one step at a time. Because of the 
gravity of the matter before us we must speak with moderation. 
Listen carefully as we now come to Paul who also shows us how 
to act with golden discretion, and is himself a model of com- 
passionate dispensation. As the historical narrative found in 
the Acts of the Apostles relates, "Paul started on his journey 
and travelled through Syria and Cilicia, bringing new strength 
to the congregations. He went on to Derbe and to Lystra, and 
there he found a disciple named Timothy, the son of a Jewish 
Christian, his widowed mother, and a gentile father."?' To 
shorten this account, the Apostle therefore Grcumcsed him 
because he especially feared the Jewish Christians who lived in 
those areas. Why, therefore, did he circumase a Christian who 
was not a Jew, who indeed had been unarcumcised because he 
was a gentile, except to practice discretion, so that Christian 
Jews would not be scandalized and apostatize from the faith? 
I also now recall that for a while, according to the rite of the 
Nazirites, Paul vowed to let his hair grow long;® after sailing 
for Syria, he had his hair cut off at Cenchreae according to the 
prescript of the Law. Luke, the author of this sacred history, 
also reports this: "When we reached Jerusalem,” he said, “the 
brotherhood welcomed us gladly," and the next day James and 
all the elders who were with him, after approving his ministry, 
said to him, “You see, brother, how many thousands of converts 
we have among the Jews, all of them staunch upholders of the 
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Law. Now they have been given certain information about you: 
it is said that you teach all the Jews in the gentile world to turn 
their backs on Moses, telling them to give up circumcising their 
children and following our way of life. What is the position, 
then? A crowd is likely to gather, for they are sure to have heard 
that you have arrived. You must therefore do as we tell you. 
We have four men here who are under vow; take them with 
you and go through the ritual of purification with them, paying 
their expenses, after which they may shave their heads. Then 
everyone will know that there is nothing in the stories they were 
told about you, but that you are a practicing Jew and keep the 
Law yourself. So Paul took the men, and on the next day, after 
going through the ritual of purification with them, he went into 
the temple to give notice of the date when the period of pu- 
rification would end and the offering be made for each one of 
them."** 

(61) But why did Paul, in accord with the ceremonies of the 
Jews, shave his head, go barefoot, offer sacrifice, and, while 
destroying the Law, observe the precepts of the Law? Why, I 
ask, did he conform to all this, if not to avoid giving scandal to 
those who were converts from Judaism? He took on the ap- 
pearance of one who was sick, that he might remove disease 
from those who were truly sick. He observed the ritual of the 
Law, of which he had said in his letter, "What formerly I con- 
sidered assets, I now count as sheer loss, and because of Christ 
count as so much dung.”® He circumcised a man, but still ut- 
tered this terrible statement: "I say to you that if you receive 
circumcision, Christ will do you no good at all.”® I ask you, 
what can be a greater sin than to abandon Christ, to violate the 
norms of the Christian religion, to introduce the rites of the 
Jewish Law, and to impugn the new grace that proceeds from 
the gospel? And yet we see the apostle Paul doing all these 
things superficially, so that he might not scandalize those who 
were still immature in understanding the rudiments of the new 
faith. And, if we look only to externals, we find that Cerinthus 
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and Ebion® had done nothing worse than what Paul had done. 
For, while believing in Christ, they were anathematized by thar 
parents only because they had blended the ceremonies of the 
Law with the gospel of Christ, and professed to believe the new 
so as not to alter the old. But notice that while saying that James 
and all the elders had given Paul their advice, the text means 
that all the disciples likewise carried out what Paul had done. 
One thing, at least, is to their credit: they were in harmony— 
both he who did this thing, and those who had advised that it 
be done. 

(62) Therefore, if these rulers of the world, whose laws are 
obeyed not only by earthly kingdoms but by all the highest 
heavens, did not hesitate to condescend to only a few men of 
their time in this perilous situation, why are we, truly insignif- 
icant men, who centuries later follow in their footsteps, not per- 
mitted to come to the assistance of countless numbers of men 
in the city of Rome? But why do we speak of the apostles and 
their solicitude not to scandalize the weak and the recent con- 
verts, when their Lord and Master himself, to whose rule all 
the ages are subject, avoided giving scandal to the Jews as an 
example for our imitation? "What do you think of this, Si- 
mon?" he asked. “From whom do earthly monarchs collect tax? 
From their own people, or from aliens?" When he answered, 
“From aliens," he promptly continued, “Why, then, their own 
people are exempt! But as we do not wish to scandalize them, 
go and cast a line in the lake; take the first fish that comes to 
the hook, open its mouth, and you will find a silver coin; take 
that and pay it in; it will meet the tax for us both."?? And so, 
if Peter does not satisfy as a model for your action, then con- 
sider Paul if you would learn how rigid morality is to be soft- 
ened and the virtue of discretion should be practiced. But if 
neither suffices for your bold obstinacy, be ashamed of yourself 
for trying to be holier than Jesus as you engage in your absurd 
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chatter: “For Christ is the end of the Law as a way to justice for 
every one who has faith."* 


(63) Imperial Counsel: We cannot overrule the virtue of dis- 
cretion, approved by such an array of scriptural evidence. But 
God forbid that any virtue should be so sublime or preeminent, 
that attempting to practice it should force us to fall into the 
abyss of anathema. For since everything prescribed for us in 
the Law of God undoubtedly has the purpose of associating us 
in eternal company with our creator, if, God forbid, we should 
happen to be cut off from him by the sentence of damnation, 
what virtue, what amount of discretion, or, as it is said, what 
compassionate love can compensate for such an indescribable 
loss? Surely, if we practice virtue only that we might be asso- 
ciated with almighty God, how can that be called a virtue that 
drives us away from enjoying God's presence? 


(64) Attorney for the Roman Church: Please be a bit more ex- 
plicit in explaining the point you make, since it is somewhat 
obscure. 


(65) Imperial Counsel: 'The text of the synodal decree, which 
the pope ordained with the consent of the whole council, to 
which he affixed his signature, and which so many venerable 
and outstanding bishops approved as they signed, could not, 
according to custom, fail to have a formula of anathema at- 
tached to it. Therefore, out of compassion or condescension 
for a raging crowd—I know not which motive you might 
have—you should never implicate yourself in the toils of such 
an inextricable condemnation. It is surely ridiculous to haula 
drowning man from the furious sea in such a way that his res- 
cuer himself should go down in the surging waves. 


(66) Attorney for the Roman Church: In speaking so indiscreetly, 
you are fighting with me like those blindfolded gladiators” 
who, because they always engaged in combat with their eyes 
obstructed, were able, indeed, to wound others, but could not 
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avoid being wounded themselves. You say that we must by no 
stretch of the imagination fall under the ban of excommuni- 
cation, even though we might by this come to the aid of our 
weaker brothers. Here you are swinging your sword and trying 
to wound me, but you are unable to see where you should place 
your shield to protect yourself. Has what I cited above, namely, 
what Paul said in his epistle, "If you receive circumcision, 
Christ will do you no good at all,” already escaped your mem- 
ory?” And still, what he so strictly forbade, he himself did out 
of love for his weak brothers so that they would not be scan- 
dalized. What greater or more severe anathema could one suf- 
fer than to be told that Christ will do him no good in avoiding 
damnation for his sins? For he whom Christ does not benefit 
is undoubtedly under anathema, and no other anathema will 
he incur than that he be expelled from the company of Christ 
in whom all the nations are blessed. If Paul, therefore, had no 
fear of undergoing this anathema out of love for his brothers, 
in fact, utterly escaped it when he circumcised not just some 
ordinary person, but his own disciple who was a Christian, do 
you, I ask, you who have lost your inner vision, do you state 
that what the Apostle did should not be done by others? In- 
deed, he himself said, “All the Scriptures were written for our 
own instruction." 9? 


(67) Imperial Counsel: It is very likely that when Paul up- 
braided his fellow apostle Peter for taking part in a revived 
Judaizing, after circumcising his own disciple, he probably 
pointed an accusing finger also at himself. And I will not be 
otherwise dissuaded from this thinking unless, perhaps, sorne- 
thing to the contrary can be found in his wriungs. 


(68) Attorney for the Roman Church: So that no blemish of am- 
biguity linger in your thinking, and that no further darkness 
obstruct your mind in this matter, listen to what the same Paul 
said to the Romans: "I am speaking the truth as a Christian, 
and my own conscience, enlightened by the Holy Spirit, assures 
me it is no lie; in my heart there is great grief and unceasing 
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sorrow. For I could even pray to be outcast from Christ mys 
for the sake of my brothers, my natural kinsfolk, who are elf 
raelites."9* So there you have Paul, not like us compelleq " - 
necessity, but of his own accord and willingly wishing i E 
anathema for the sake of his brothers; do you propose that g 
fear to suffer anathema, when you see that I was totally and 
inevitably bound by necessity, and under an obligation of char 
ity to protect this large group of the brothers from sufferin l 
disaster? Listen also to what Moses said, as he asked Goq B 
help the people of Israel: “Hear me, O Lord, for this people 
has committed a great sin; they have made for themselves go. 
of gold. If you will forgive them, forgive. But if not, blot out 
my name, I pray, from the book that you have written.”% Such 
a thing will be fulfilled when at the Last Judgment he wij] Say 
to the reprobate, “The curse is upon you; go from my sight to 
the eternal fire.” Note that, on the one hand, Paul chose to 
be rejected for the welfare of his brothers and, on the other, 
Moses begged to be blotted out from God's book out of Jove 
for the people he led. Should only the Roman Church, whose 
principal and special function it is to promote love and com- 
passion throughout the world, not dare to shield her children 
whom she daily begets through the sacrament of holy baptism 
from the threatening swords everywhere unsheathed against 
them? It was Saul who said, “A curse be on the man who eats 
any food before nightfall until I have taken vengeance on my 
enemies.” Jonathan fell under this curse, as we read, but the 
love with which he manfully fought for the people freed him 
from the sentence of death that threatened him.” Would you 
also like to hear what the same apostle says of Jesus himself, 
the author of all blessings? "Christ," he states, "bought us free- 
dom from the curse of the Law by becoming for our sake an 
accursed thing." 

(69) Therefore, the very author of eternal blessing did not 
find it beneath his dignity to be under a curse that he might 
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free us from the bondage of this curse. So too all the holy men 
of both the Old Testament and the New Testament, in follow- 
ing the example of their head, wished to aid their weak broth- 
ers when they were in danger, and were never afraid to 
undergo the sentence of anathema. So why do you attempt to 
accuse me of this sin and fail to see the love that prompts me 
to this action, a love that cancels innumerable sins?” For how 
can I be bound by the sentence of any man, when I am set free 
by love, which is God himself?''? Let him, therefore, who 
thinks so highly of human curses be ashamed, since through 
the gift of charity the dispenser of everlasting blessing is on my 
side. 


(70) Imperial Counsel: Should truth itself desert one who is 
engaged in debate, it would be useless to persist in depending 
on evasive tricks. And so, it is ridiculous to protract this dis- 
cussion. You have so completely escaped from the bonds of 
excommunication, by which up until now I thought you were 
held, that I can no longer object, and in this matter I cannot 
rationally continue to oppose you. But I see that there is still 
more than enough remaining with which, as your opponent, I 
can properly charge you. You state that because you were con- 
strained by necessity and, as it were, under pressure because 
of the brief time at your disposal, you were quite unable to wait 
for his royal majesty's consent to the election of the pope. That 
this is a frivolous objection is obvious. For it is clear that more 
or less three months had passed since the death of Pope Ni- 
cholas of blessed memory,’ and it was not until the first of 
October that the latter!?? succeeded. Let us see, therefore, 
whether over such a long period of time, namely three months, 
it was not possible for a copy of the confirming document from 
the royal court to have reached you.’ 


(71) Attorney for the Roman Church: Now you compel me to 
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divulge something about which I had decided to remain silent 
out of reverence for the imperial court. But because of the ve- 
hemence of your demands, let your distinguished deed be 
brought into the open, something unheard of throughout the 
ages. For the officials of the royal court, together with certain 
holy bishops of the kingdom of Germany, conspiring, I might 
say, against the Roman Church, assembled a council! in which 
you condemned the pope in some sort of synodal decree, and 
with absolutely incredible audacity, presumed to quash all the 
decrees that he had passed. Certainly, in this—I will not call it 
a judgment, but a preconceived sentence—you nullified, if | 
may so speak, that very privilege the previous pope had 
granted to the emperor. And, since what he had ordained was 
destroyed by your intervening sentence, it follows also that 
what had been conceded by him to the emperor was termi- 
nated.!5 But far be it from us that, because of any man's ar- 
rogance, the emperor, who was not involved, should on our 
account lose any of his rights. And he whom, God willing, we 
thoroughly hope to see promoted to the imperial office, we will 
not permit, because of another's fault, to suffer damage to his 
royal dignity. 

(72) And now, let me review the entire history of this un- 
heard-of calamity of ours. Stephen, a cardinal priest of the Ap- 
ostolic See, a man renowned for his serious and upright 
character and, as is well known, outstanding by reason of his 
many virtues, was sent to the royal court bearing letters from 
the pope, but failed to be received by the royal officials. He was 
forced to wait outside the court for almost five days, an action 
that was an affront to blessed Peter and to the Apostolic See. 
As a man of dignity and patience, he calmly bore this insult, 
but as a result was unable to carry out the mission entrusted 
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to him.!°6 He brought back the confidential instructions signed 
by the principals unopened; he was the bearer because the 
blameworthy indiscretion of the court did not permit them to 
be presented to the emperor. Indeed, in this unexpected au- 
dacity there is so much room for debate that it might well tax 
the eloquence of Demosthenes and exceed the vast ability of 
Cicero. Wherefore, if we should wish to be most precise in pur- 
suing the matter of the injury we suffered, we might rightly 
allege that you have deprived yourselves of the privilege over 
the Roman Church,’” since, as a result of your indiscretion, 
you have done her harm. He indeed violates the bonds of 
friendship who gratuitously attacks his friend and causes him 
harm. For the Lord himself said to the Jews in the words of 

eremiah, “And I will make a new covenant with Israel and 
judah. It will not be like the covenant I made with their fore- 
fathers, a covenant they broke.”!°° Therefore, he who is first to 
violate his oath of friendship renders null and void the agree- 
ment by which a grant was bestowed. Nevertheless, the Roman 
Church does not wish to exaggerate what it has had to bear, 
but desires that what it liberally granted to his royal highness 
should continue to function. 


(73) Imperial Counsel: In maintaining that our lord the em- 
peror is not guilty, you are acting properly. But that, on the 
other hand, you charge the officials of the court with wrong- 
doing seems to be unjust. For whatever was done in your re- 
gard in these matters, we did under orders from the emperor's 
mother,!?? and not of our own free decision. 


(74) Attorney for the Roman Church: And I will answer you in 
line with your obduracy. For I must tell you that at times it is 
even sinful to obey the words of almighty God. 
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(75) Imperial Counsel: The human heart is terrified by what 
you have just asserted, and one’s Christian feelings cannot bear 
to hear such a thing. 


(76) Attorney for the Roman Church: Because you are so aston. 
ished at this, I hasten to add that because someone promptly 
obeyed God he was lost, but that another, for refusing to obey, 
rose to a higher level of grace. 


(77) Imperial Counsel: What you say is totally incredible, 
Nevertheless, if you are able to prove this statement by exam- 
ples, tell us: Who has ever obeyed God and has gone to hell for 
that reason? 


(78) Attorney for the Roman Church: You certainly know that 
the Lord said to Judas Iscariot, who had already agreed to be- 
tray him, “Do quickly what you have to do.”"!° And later, when 
Judas dared to come forward to kiss him, he added, “Friend, 
what you are here for,”!!!—and understood—“carry it out.” 
And because this miserable man put these words into action, 
he perished irrevocably. 


(79) Imperial Counsel: After clearing up the first part of your 
statement, please explain the other. Who has ever refused obe- 
dience to almighty God and, because of that, merited an in- 
crease of grace? 


(80) Attorney for the Roman Church: If you will, recall what the 
Lord said to Jeremiah: “Go and speak to the Rechabites, bring 
them to one of the rooms of the treasures in the house of the 
Lord, and offer them wine to drink."!? And a little farther on 
the prophet continued, "I set bowls full of wine and drinking 
cups before the Rechabites and invited them to drink wine. But 
they said, ‘We will not drink wine, for our forefather Jonadab 
laid this command on us: “You shall never drink wine, neither 
you nor your children."!!5 And so, after that Jeremiah said to 
them, "These are the words of the Lord God of Hosts: Jonadab 
son of Rechab shall not want a descendant to stand before me @ 
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for all üme."!!* Here you have a man, diabolically obeying and 
carrying out his charge, who rushed to his ruin, and others who 
fortunately disobeyed, and were found worthy of forever see- 
ing their creator face to face. This also applies to the matter 
wc were discussing. Because we elected the pope without the 
consent of the emperor, you are not at once to judge the ex- 
ternal act, but you must rather carefully note the spirit and the 
intention with which it was done. 


(81) Imperial Counsel: Such arguments are familiar to us. and 
are never wanting because they are always in good supply. We 
may often sin in performing an evil deed but, because it is se- 
cret, we can take refuge in the purity of our intentions. 


(82) Attorney for the Roman Church: Do you think that a ques- 
tion must always be decided on the appearance of things and 
the literal meaning of words? According to the exact sound of 
the words, what is more incongruous than to say that God the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit "betrayed" the mediator 
between God and men? Thus Judas "betrayed" or "handed 
over" Christ, and God the Father also "handed him over." Does 
this not seem to be almost the same deed? Therefore, are not 
both Judas and God the Father “traitors”? 


(83) Imperial Counsel: How do you prove that the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit "handed over" the savior? 


(84) Attorney for the Roman Church: Listen to the Apostle when 
he says, "He did not spare his own Son, but gave him up for 
us all."!!5 On this point also Solomon says, “You are just and 
order all things justly, yet you condemn a man who ought not 
to be punished.”!'® That the Son gave himself up is also stated 
by the same Apostle: "Who loved me and gave himself up tor 
me."!" The book of Wisdom also related that the Holy Spirit 
handed over the Son when it says, "Wisdom is a spirit devoted 
to man's good, and she will not hold an accursed man blameless 
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for his words."!5 Among the ancients, all those who were 
hanged on a gibbet were called “accursed.” "For Christ,” as the 
Apostle says, "bought us freedom from the curse by becoming 
an accursed thing for our sake."!!? 

(85) Therefore, the Holy Spirit did not hold an accursed 
man blameless for his words, because he did not suppress what 
was said by the prophets about the passion of Christ, but al- 
lowed everything to be done to him without exception. Hence, 
according to you who are always prepared to judge by external 
appearance and not by a man's intention, if the Father handed 
over the Son, and the Son gave himself up, and the Holy Spirit 
did likewise, what was so evil in what Judas did? There was a 
surrender brought about by the Father, by the Son, by the Holy 
Spirit, and also by Judas. The same act was undertaken by 
many, but this same act must be seen differently in those who 
carried it out. For what almighty God effected out of love, Ju- 
das did out of greed for money. What God did to provide a 
remedy for our salvation, the latter performed to satisfy his 
insatiable avarice. 

(86) You will thus observe that we must not so much note 
what a person does, but carefully examine the spirit and the 
intention with which he does it. For if we look only to externals, 
we find the Lord and savior himself saying something he had 
forbidden, and acting contrary to what he had commanded. 
“If anyone,” he says, "calls his brother a fool, he will have to 
answer for it in the fires of hell.”!?° And still, on the very day 
of his resurrection he said to the two disciples who were in 
doubt as they spoke to him, “How foolish you are and how slow 
to believe."!?! In the Sermon on the Mount he also said to his 
disciples, “If someone slaps you on the right cheek, turn and 
offer him your left."!?? And when undergoing the passion, not 
only did he not turn the other cheek to the servant of the high 
priest who had struck him in the face, but even said to him, "If 
I spoke amiss, reproach me; if I spoke well, why strike me?"!?* 


118. Wis 1.6. 119. Gal 3.13. 
120. Matt 5.22. 121. Luke 24.25. 
122. Matt 5.39. 

123. John 18.23; for variants, see Sabatier 3.476. 
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And how can it be true when Luke said of him that he was 
reporting “what Jesus did and taught from the beginning,"!? 
if he did not carry out what he taught? 

(87) Undoubtedly, however, we must understand that he 
commanded this to show his readiness of spirit, and not as a 
vain display of action. For how can one say that he was not 
prepared in spirit to be struck on the other cheek, since he had 
decided to offer his whole body on the cross for man's salva- 
tion? Also, when Paul was struck on orders from the high 
priest, he retorted, "God will strike you, you whitewashed 
wall."!?5'To those who are not able to comprehend, this seemed 
to be a verbal insult, but in the prophetic sense it contained an 
oracular mystery. For a whitewashed wall has the meaning of 
hypocrisy,!?$ representing the priestly dignity by this term, but 
hiding within it the unsightly filth of evil. But that his words 
referred to the man's meanness, he marvelously kept hidden. 
For when someone said to him, "Would you insult the high 
priest?" he answered, "My brothers, I had no idea he was the 
high priest; Scripture, I know, says, 'You must not abuse the 
ruler of your people.'"!? Here we can clearly see with what 
serenity he spoke these words while appearing to act out of 
anger. By these citations from Scripture I wish only to show 
that we should not judge by mere words alone, but should be 
aware of the spirit and intention with which they were spoken. 


(88) Imperial Counsel: The doubtful passages you proposed, 
you have now cleared up by the examples you have quoted. But 
please, let us now return to what we were previously discussing, 
so that you might explain why you have accused us of having 
disadvantaged you by obeying the emperor's command. 


(89) Attorney for the Roman Church: It is surely proper after 
every objection on your part has been answered in an orderly 
fashion and to the point, not by rhetorical arguments, nor flow- 
ers of oratory, nor finally by dialectical syllogisms, but rather 


124. Acts 1.1. 125. Acts 23.9. 

126. See Augustine, Epistulae CXXIV-CLXXXN, ed. A. Goldbacher (CSEL 
44.139). 
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purged of falsehood by recourse to reason drawn from the ob- 
vious truth that, on the other hand, we should rightly speak, 
if only briefly, of the excesses you have committed. For the con- 
demnation of a pope is such a grave and inexcusable act that 
it is subject not only to human but to divine judgment. Our 
rulers, however, are exempt, both by lack of age and by weak- 
ness of sex. Guilt is obviously not to be imputed to them but, 
as they deserve, to their counselors.!?* Not to speak of other 
perversity, how could you presume to elect a wicked man to be 
the Roman pontiff while Rome was unaware of your action? 


(90) Imperial Counsel: As is evident, we indeed had an elec- 
tion. But we were persuaded to this action because, long before, 
Count Gerard!*? and other citizens of Rome, as it was reported, 
had persistently urged it. Also, the abbot of the monastery 
called Clivus Scaurus'?? was involved. Therefore, it was not, as 
you assert, that the Roman pontiff was elected without the 
knowledge of the Romans, for they were present and requested 
it. 


(91) Attorney for the Roman Church: In this you are on my side, 
in that you testify that Gerard, who was under ban of excom- 
munication, had joined your party. For the moment I will re- 
main silent about the abbot and about the others, but of Gerard 
at least it can be said that he was not a subject of the Church, 
and in no way belonged to the faithful of Christ. On his one 
head had fallen anathemas and excommunications from al- 
most all the pontiffs who presided over the Roman Church in 
his day, and at last, shortly before he died, he was banned for 
having attacked and robbed the English duke and archbishop 
as they returned from visiting the tomb of St. Peter, and forced 
them to pay 1000 pounds to Pavia.!*! For his action he was ex- 


128. On relations between Nicholas II and the German bishops, see J. 
Haller, Papsttum 2.336.f. 

129. The count of Galeria; see Reindel, Brizfe 2 (1988) 566 n. 103. 

130. The monastery of SS. Andrew and Gregory on the Coelian Hill; see 
L. H. Coaineau, Répertoire topo-bbliographique des abbayes et prieurés 2.1 (1937) 
2504. 

in Earl Tostig and Alfred, archbishop of York. The latter had come to 
Rome to receive the pallium from Nicholas II; cf. Florence of Worchester, 
Chronicon, ed. B. Thorpe 1 (1848, reprint 1964) 218. 
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communicated in the plenary synod at which Pope Nicholas 
presided and, as the candles were extinguished, he was placed 
under perpetual anathema.!? 

(92) This holy council must therefore consider whether thé 
election by this man and his accomplices had the force of law, 
since in such a terrifying and irrevocable way he had been cut 
off from the body of the Church by the pruning knife of the 
gospel and of canon law, so that even in death he could not 
have his Christian rights restored to him. And was it proper 
that the Roman Church be disposed of by him who had always 
been her cruel enemy, and had always fought against her? How 
was it justifiable for him to choose a leader for the highest 
Church, when he was not permitted to cross the threshold of 
any church whatsoever? The Lord cried out to Israel, “You 
have an accursed one in your midst, O Israel; you cannot stand 
against your enemies until you rid yourselves of him who bears 
the blemish of this crime."?* And why was this? Because 
Achan, son of Carmi, took from the forbidden things in Jericho 
only 200 shekels of silver, a bar of gold weighing fifty shekels, 
and a scarlet mantle; and because of this minor theft, the per- 
petrator of this crime was not only stoned to death, but was 
buried under a great pile of stones.!** 

(93) If Israel was unable to stand up to her enemies because 
of this man who had committed only one deceptive sacrilege. 
how will the Church survive if it is under the direction of a man 
involved in such a great number of crimes? This is especially 
so, since he was to elect such a person as Cadalus, in whom, as 
all the world knows, the dregs of every vice have corne to- 
gether—the pseudo-bishop, the apostle of anüchrist, the en- 
emy of Christ, an effeminate,” and a trader in churches. 
Therefore, which of these two on careful inquiry should seem 
preferable, he who was chosen by a man under the curse of 


192. Concilium Romanum, April 1061; cf. Ryan, Sources 89 no. 170; Hefele- 
Leclercq, Histoire 4.1206; JL 4454. 

133. Cf. Josh 7.13. 134. Cf. Josh 7.21—-26. 

135. All MSS here have animam puellarum, which earlier Latin editors have 
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perpetual excommunication, or rather the other who was 
unanimously elected by the cardinal bishops,'** chosen by the 
clergy, and requested by the people, not in a far-off land, but 
within the city of Rome and in the bosom of the Apostolic See 
itself? 


(94) Imperial Counsel: We might perhaps give our consent in 
view of all the arguments you have proposed, were it deemed 
seemly for his royal majesty to change the position he had pre- 
viously taken by choosing the man from Parma to be pope. For 
it would appear to sully his high honor with the taint of incon- 
sistency were he to alter even slightly something of the decree 
he had published. 


(95) Attorney for the Roman Church: Who is not aware that God 
is greater than the king, and yet he was not ashamed to say, “I 
repent of having made Saul king,"!*? and through Samuel he 
went back on his word when he said, “The Lord has rejected 
you as king over Israel.”!58 If God, who knew everything that 
would happen in the future, could say that he regretted his 
action, why should a man be ashamed to change his opinion 
for something better, since he is unaware of what he also will 
be in the future? Saul, who had previously been good, became 
evil; but this man, namely Cadalus, who beforehand had cer- 
tainly been evil, like the devil became daily more evil still. 


(96) Imperial Counsel: What nonsense you now speak when 
you say that the devil can become still more degenerate, since 
heis certainly now so evil that itis impossible for him to become 
worse. 


(97) Attorney for the Roman Church: I would be a liar were I 
unable to prove what I say with evidence from sacred Scrip- 
ture. Now, according to Isaiah, at the beginning of the world 
the proud devil said, "I will rise above the clouds and make 
myself like the Most High."!*? But Paul says that when the end 
of the world shall come, “he shall rise in his pride against every 


136. Cf. Krause, Papstwahldekret 80 n. 29. 
137. 1 Sam 15.11. 138. 1 Sam 15.26. 
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god, so called, every object of men's worship."!*? Therefore, he 
who formerly presumed to be like God, at the end of the world 
will become worse, since he will wish to be greater than God. 
From this we may readily gather that the devil can fall to still 
greater depths. And since the word “devil” may be understood 
to mean ‘flowing downward,'!!! *Cadalus" taken from the Latin 
word meaning ‘falling,’ signifies ‘the people's ruin, both words 
aptly agreeing with one another? Tell me, therefore, how 
such a person can be pope, since it was not the Roman people, 
but a single individual with his accomplices, not a Roman but 
someone from the suburbs,!** and not a subject of the Church, 
but one cursed and excommunicated, who elected him? In 
your judgment, should he be pope who sold his own diocese 
that he might acquire the Church of Rome, who put Romans 
to the sword that he might become the Roman pontiff? You 
tell me that I am not allowed to elect the pontiff without the 
emperor’s consent, and should not have paid so great a price 
to forestall the death of these people. Note, on the one hand, 
that blessed Augustine headed the Church of Hippo while Va- 
lerius was still alive and, on the other, that eight days after he 
had been baptized, Ambrose was consecrated bishop after re- 
ceiving all the orders of the Church.’ 

(98) In both cases, to be sure, the order prescribed by canon 
law was set aside, and for no other reason than to serve the 
welfare of the people.!*5 And do you tell me that for the welfare 
of the people I must not advise the emperor himself, that in 
giving his consent, honoring us with a single letter would be to 
his benefit? For how could he later be crowned Roman em- 
peror, if now the Roman people were to be annihilated by fight- 
ing among themselves? Moreover, that the Roman Church did 


140. 2 Thess 2.4. 

141. Cf. Jerome, Nom.hebr. 80.16 (CC 72.160); Isidore, Etymologies 8.11.18. 

142. Damian plays with the etymology of the word Cadalus, suggesung that 
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not cease to be friendly to the emperor in electing the pope is 
proven by the fact that, while there was an abundance of holy 
and learned men among its own clerical family, it did not 
choose any of them, but elected a man who had been at the 
royal court and was almost of the emperor's household,145 


(99) Imperial Counsel: Whoever opposes the truth after it has 
clearly been made evident will rightly be judged an adversary 
of almighty God, provoking his unextinguishable anger against 
him if he persistently and arrogantly attacks the truth that is 
God himself.” But now let me conclude my remarks in this 
debate with you. As we discussed the question whether there 
could be an election of the Roman pontiff without the consent 
of the emperor, in reviewing the historical record you have as- 
sembled such a great number of Roman emperors and Roman 
pontiffs, and have confronted me with such a cloud of wit- 
nesses that I was unable, after seeing all this, to utter a single 
word!48 against you. Concerning the excommunication, how- 
ever, which Pope Nicholas had ordained,!*? on which, as I must 
now admit as true, I had placed my entire hope of winning, 
you answered in your turn at debate with such invincible ar- 
guments from Scripture and with such clear evidence, both 
from the blessed apostles and from our Lord and savior him- 
self, that you were able to teach us something we had previously 
not known, and forcibly to free yourself from the bonds of this 
declaration. Moreover, what I had called damaging to my lord, 
the king, and which I had so sharply proposed against you, was 
so briskly answered in your speech that it seems clearly proven 
that in electing the Roman pontiff the Roman people were of 
tremendous service to his royal majesty. Nor did this action, 
as was said above, deprive him of his privilege, but rather 
strengthened it, since it promoted to the honors of the Apos- 


146. Anselm of Lucca (Alexander II), as papal legate, had visited the Ger- 
man court several times after 1056. He had not been a chaplain there; see T. 
Schmidt, "Alexander II" (1977) 30—34. 

147. Cf. John 14.6. 
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tolic See a bishop who had not belonged to the Roman Church 
but to the royal court. 

(100) Finally, what shall I say about the election of the bishop 
of Parma? Shall I speak or hold my peace?'?? But to quote from 
Scripture, "Who could hold his tongue any longer?"!5! And cer- 
tainly, if one is able to see the naked truth, it is a shameful deed 
to indulge in deceitful fabrication. We were clearly aware that 
Gerard had been excommunicated, nor were we ignorant of 
the fact that it was chiefly on his initiative that this bishop was 
inveigled into this affair. Therefore, if I may put it so, a tree 
that grows from the poisonous root of excommunication must 
by all means be eradicated before it has time to bear deadly 
fruit, and that on the evidence of truth itself, who says, "When 
a tree does not yield good fruit, it should be cut down and 
thrown into the fire."!52 


(101) Attorney for the Roman Church: Your holiness, venerable 
Fathers, has now heard how he who looks into our hearts!5* has 
been on our side in this debate. For you see that we were not 
here engaged out of malice, but to be of service in discovering 
the truth. Therefore, he has seen fit to allay this quarrel to 
which we were partners, and to inspire us with his own har- 
mony. He who is our peace and has made the two one, has 
brought two persons to agreement. Let us thank him who at 
first allowed the bark of Peter!'55 to be put in peril from the 
raging winds and the rolling swells, but then turned and 
stretched forth his hand, assisted Peter to rise, commanded the 
winds, and quieted the tossing waves.59 At once the sea that 
had been running high fell calm, the storm abated, the high 
winds died down, and the skies were clothed in a golden glow. 


(102) Conclusion: And so, my dear friends, you the counsel- 
lors of the royal court on my right, and my fellow servants of 
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the Apostolic See on my left, let us conspire to work 

: . to 
that the highest seat of the priesthood and the Roman ether 
may be joined in harmony, so that the human race whi mpire 
der both aspects of its nature is ruled by these se Ich un. 
should never again, God forbid, be torn apart, as was Powers, 
achieved by Cadalus. Thus let the summits of gov ae! 
the world come together in a union of everlasting love Bs 
lesser orders may not be repelled by their dissension 15: m e 
as these two, the empire and the priesthood, by divine E 
sation are united in the one mediator between God and men 
so may these two exalted persons be joined together in such 
harmony that, by a certain bond of mutual love, we may behold 
the emperor in the Roman pontiff and the Roman pontiff in 
the emperor, reserving to the pope, however, the dignity no 
other may possess.!5? Likewise, should the situation arise, the 
pope should be able to use civil law to control offenders, and 
the emperor with his bishops should be permitted to adjudicate 
matters where the welfare of souls is involved, but under the 
authority of the sacred canons. The former, as a father, should 
always enjoy paramount dignity by reason of his paternal 
rights; the latter, as his unique and special son, should rest se- 
curely in his loving embrace. 

(103) As we know, Attalus, the king of Asia, and Nicomedes, 
the king of Bithynia, had such love for the Roman republic that 
at their death, both made the Roman people their heir.!5? The 
great men of Christendom, therefore, must work together in a 
closer bond of love, since to them especially was enjoined the 
duty of promoting good relations within the Christian people. 
Thus, from the harmony that should emerge from their filial 
devotion, the holy and universal Church may be gladdened, 
and by their joint effort right order in the Christian Church 
may be restored. Indeed, as we extricate the boat of our fish- 
erman from the mouth of the whirlpool Scylla, as we bring the 
successor of Peter, engulfed by diminishing evidence of the 
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faith, to the quiet of the shore, let us sing this pious cadenza 
to him who rescued us: 


Praise to our God let us sing, the Lord be 
acclaimed for his glory. 

Vengeance divine, Cadalus, people's ruin— 
this name well becomes you, 

God's powerful bolt frorn on high is your fate, 
it will surely transfix you. 

Seeking to scale Simon's heights, like Sirnon 
you reach for the heavens.'* 

Hell's yawning pit lies in wait, its fires 
now burn to engulf you.!'* 


160. A reference to the legend that Simon the Magician attempted to fly in 
a Roman amphitheater, and that St. Peter caused him to fall; cf. N. Adler, 
LThK 9.768—69. 

161. See Lokrantz, L'opera 74 no. 102. 
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Peter Damian to Desiderius,! the abbot of Monte Cassino. This frag- 
mentary letter, reconstructed from the Liber testimoniorum veteris et novi 
testamenti of John of Lodi, lacks any personal references to the abbot. It 
was used by the editor of the Liber to demonstrate Damian's commentary 


on I and II Samuel and on the Psalms. 
(ca. 1062)? 


ing of high praise?? Following God's example, she did well by 
Saul who not only was about to lose his royal title, but on the 
next day would be killed by the swords of the Philistines,* and, 
like the wary serpent in the gospel,® showed favor to him from 
whom she could never hope for a reward. He, moreover, as she 
stated, had done away with all the soothsayers and magicians 
in Israel, and had thereby deprived this woman of all profit 
from her accustomed practice of divination. And yet she pre- 
pared a fatted calf that she had even in her consuming poverty 
and baked unleavened bread by kneading the little meal that 
she had, and set them before him.” When Saul, because of his 
sorrow and the terror of his approaching death, turned down 
her request and absolutely refused to eat, she, on the other 
hand, never stopped insisting, resolutely begging him and 
plying him with arguments that she should repay him for his 
request; and, as she had obeyed his command, so should he 


. On Desiderius, see Reindel, Briefe 2 (1988) 441 n. 1; infra, Letter 82 n- a 
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comply with her urgent prayers. "Your servant," she said, 
"obeyed your command and I risked my life by listening to 
what you said. Now listen to me: let me set before you a little 
food to give you strength for your journey."? 

(2) Who today, after the gospel has been preached, would do 
what we are told this woman had done under the shadow of 
the Law, especially since the Old Testament says, "Love your 
neighbor and hate your enemy,"? and since the gospel thunders 
with a terrifying blast, “For your Father will not forgive your 
sins unless you each forgive your brother from your hearts”?!° 
Now Saul was such an enemy of diviners and sorcerers that he 
killed almost all of them," and scarcely a single one remained 
with the exception of this poor woman. And in surviving, she 
was so hemmed in by the fierceness of the king's persecution 
that, in not daring to practice divination, she completely lost 
the income from the art to which she had become accustomed. 
But in giving what she still had, she gladly offered good for evil 
and, as the Apostle commanded, provided food for her en- 
emy.!? This praiseworthy woman did this at a time when she 
knew that Saul would soon die; thus she could neither hope for 
reward nor fear his anger. Men will use tricks so that they may 
refuse lodging to those whom they do not wish to have as guests 
in their homes, sending them to an inn or to some nearby mar- 
ket town. "After all," they will say, "conditions are here quite 
primitive, but you will find the other place much more cozy." 
Or, they will contend that because of bad weather last vear the 
crops failed in this area and the farmers had no yield. but that 
elsewhere it is reported that the farmers did much better. 
Again, they will argue that they will have only a short distance 
to travel, or at other times that it is still early and the sun is 
high. By this careful choice of words they intend to force late 
arrivals to find other lodgings. But this frank and prudent 


8. 1 Sam 28.21-22. 
9. Matt 5.43; cf. Lev 19.18, which enjoin the first command. “Hate vour 
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woman spoke like a rhetorician, I might say, and uses all the 
devices of oratory to entice her enemy to eat after he had de- 
clined and refused her offer. 

(3) Now the name "Absalom" may be said to mean ‘a father's 
peace.’ In him we see the Jewish people who hounded Christ 
to death. And Isaiah said of this people, "I have sons whom | 
reared and brought up, but they have rebelled against me.”14 
They are properly called the father's peace, because we ob- 
serve God peacefully residing in a special way among this peo- 
ple by the Law he gave them, through the sacrifices they 
offered, and lastly in their tabernacle or temple. As David said, 
“In Judah God is known, his name is great in Israel.”!® And 
that you might be aware that this people was the father's peace, 
listen to what follows: “His tent is pitched in peace.”'® 

(4) On the other hand, Absalom may represent the traitor 
Judas, who is also appropriately called the father's peace, as 
Christ himself referred to him in the psalm, when he said, 
"Even the man of my peace in whom I trusted, who ate at my 
table, lifted up his heel against me." And it is not at all in- 
congruous to call Christ father, as the prophet here asserts: 
“He shall be called mighty God,” he says, “Father of the world 
to come, prince of peace."!5 Christ is therefore called the prince 
of peace, and Judas, the peace of the Father. Also, at the very 
beginning of Christ's passion Judas was not denied the kiss of 
peace.? Nor should we wonder that Absalom prefigured the 
traitor Judas to whom he may be compared, not only in his 
pursuit of David, but also in the manner of his death. For Ab- 
salom was suspended on an oak tree as he wished to pass under 
it, while Judas, as Scripture reports, hanged himself.?? While 
both, like poisonous vipers, were filled with hatred and were 
unworthy of both heaven and earth, they were suspended be- 
tween both, and thus would utterly lose the earth and never 


19. Cf. Jerome, Nom.hebr. 48.8 (CC 72.8); pater pacis. 
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aspire to reach heaven. Ahithophel, too, who had also decided 
to rebel against David, after other efforts, chose the sarne kind 
of death.?! It was he who, in Absalom's rebellion against David, 
had advised him to have sacrilegious intercourse with his fa- 
ther's concubines whom he left in charge of the palace and, to 
disgrace his father, he had shameful incestuous relations with 
his stepmothers.?? 

(5) What is meant by David's ten concubines if not that part 
of the Jewish people that did not follow the true Christ, namely 
David fleeing into the wilderness of the gentiles, because they 
boasted of having the Ten Commandments? Indeed, the num- 
ber of concubines refers to the number of the Commandments. 
And these concubines, who did not follow David but stayed be- 
hind keeping the palace,” are those who persisted in the ob- 
servance of the Old Law. And so Absalom lay with David's 
concubines, because the devil who was in Absalom commits for- 
nication together with the likes of him because of his excessive 
crimes.?* And it is rightly said that David left them behind in 
charge of the palace. Indeed, by the provident decision of our 
redeemer it was God's doing that a remnant of the Jews were 
left in charge of the palace of the Law, that they might, as it 
were, be our custodians of the records,” and carry with them 
throughout the world the books of heavenly wisdom in the 
same language in which they had been written, so that those 
very people who are opposed to us might remove all ambiguity 
for us if some obstacle of doubt should arise. To this point the 
psalmist said, "My God, show me the good things that are in 
my enemies; do not kill them lest they forget your Law.” 
Clearly, the Hebrew language that spread throughout the 
world is of great service to the credibility of the Christian faith. 
For unless that evidence were at hand, what was written by 
Christians might almost be construed as fiction; but with that 
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proof in existence, all doubt is at once removed. Hence, the 
psalm rightly continues, “Scatter them by your might," just 
as if the Son were to say to the Father, Disperse the survivors 
of the Jewish people and scatter them throughout the whole 
world, that from their ancient books they might bear witness 
to the truth of the new faith. 

(6) And when David came to the Midianite camp, Shobi son 
of Nahash, Machir son of Ammiel, and Barzillai the Gileadite 
brought him mattresses and blankets and bowls and so forth.28 
What is meant by these Midianites giving King David mat- 
tresses and blankets, if not gentiles who have converted to the 
faith? As they are constant in the practice of good works, they 
make linen cloths on which the Lord inight peacefully rest.29 
These are the tapestries spoken of in the gospel, which the 
apostles placed on the donkey and had Jesus sit upon.? But 
what follows, that they also brought David bowls, wheat and 
barley meal, beans and lentils, fried chick peas, honey and 
curds, sheep and fat cattle?'!—these many kinds of food are the 
varied ways of acting of holy men. David and his men ate these 
foods, that is, our redeemer and his saints, like hungry men 
who are nourished by the upright deeds of the just. 

(7) Barzillai the Gileadite, a very old man—he was eighty 
years old, as the sacred history tells us—came down from Ro- 
gelim and brought King David across the Jordan. And the king 
said to him, "Come and stay in my household in Jerusalem."*? 
But he refused to go, offering the excuse of his advanced years, 
and he left the king and went back to his own home. Now there 
are some people who follow King David, that is, our savior, and 
cross over the River Jordan, that is, they either receive the sac- 
rament of baptism or arrive at a second baptism, namely, a spir- 
itual resolve. For since Christ, the author of baptism, was 
baptized in the Jordan,’ we may rightly understand that river 
to mean baptism. But those who change their clothes and not 
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their heart, their attire and not their intention, return to their 
former way of living and resume their worldly mode of action. 
And since they do not abandon the turbulence of secular af- 
fairs, they have no desire to dwell in Jerusalem, that is, with 
the king in the possession of peace. They are old men, settled 
in their ways, and therefore find it impossible to lead a new 
kind of life in exchange for the old. Yet they cross over the 
jordan and are eighty years old, that is, they have been bap- 
tized and believe in the future resurrection, which is symbol- 
ized by the number eighty. Buteven though they speak humbly 
and flatteringly to the king, they still desert him and return to 
the way of life to which they are accustomed. For what does it 
mean to address the king in flattering terms, but still excuse 
oneself, as it is said in the gospel, by using artful rather than 
humble words? “Please accept my apologies,"* it says. 

(8) And then Barzillai said to the king, "Why should your 
servant be a burden to my lord, the king? I will attend your 
majesty for a short way across the Jordan; why should the king 
reward me so handsomely?” This is how some people act 
when they appear to speak with all humility to a religious, urg- 
ing him on to higher things: “We are indeed sinners, father, 
and are prepared to follow your advice, but we are unable to 
observe the rule of this strict order. We are weak and frail, and 
think that it is better for us somehow to live without farne in a 
less prominent estate, than to perish like heroes under the 
weight of so great a burden." Moreover, what Barzillai had said 
above is hardly any different from the interior debility of these 
men: “Your servant is far too old to go up with your majesty 
to Jerusalem."?* And he added, “I cannot distinguish sweet 
from bitter. I cannot taste what I eat or drink; I cannot hear 
the voices of men and women singing."? Truly, the senses of 
such men are interiorly blunted because they no longer discern 
the spiritual refreshment of the soul or the sounds of inner 
jubilation. They can no longer taste that heavenly food to which 
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the prophet invites his spiritual guests: "Taste, then, and see,” 
he said, “that the Lord is good."*? Nor does their taste detect 
the honeyed drink of which he speaks: "How sweet are your 
words in my mouth, O Lord, sweeter on my tongue than honey 
or the honeycomb."*? They have not yet sat at wisdom's ban- 
quet, of which we read in the book of Proverbs: "Wisdom has 
killed her beasts and spiced her wine, and she has spread her 
table.” And then it continues, “She has sent out her maidens 
to proclaim from the highest part of the town: ‘Come, dine 
with me and taste the wine that I have spiced.’’’*! These also 
do not hear the voices of men and women singing, for they are 
unable to grasp the glorious song of the holy martyrs and 
saintly virgins offered to their God. For since they live accord- 
ing to the flesh, and do not raise their hearts to a life of con- 
templation, they are unaware of the sounds of heavenly 
harmony and the song of the angels that is sweet as honey. 

(9) And so, not improperly, Scripture states that the old man 
Barzillai came from Rogelim,* which can be understood to 
mean ‘feet.’ Pedestrians go along, indeed, and since they do 
not know how to depart from the path of their worldliness, they 
never take the high road where they would appreciate the 
songs of this heavenly music. They wish only to go on foot, and 
therefore they are unable to reach the utter joy of inner exal- 
tation. And since earthly affairs in which they are engaged ren- 
der them hardened and insensitive, they cannot experience the 
subtleties of spiritual joy. 

(10) We might also remark that Barzillai was called a Gi- 
leadite, which may be said to mean a ‘cairn of evidence.'** And 
since this ‘cairn of evidence,’ which is called Gilead, is known to 
have been fashioned of stones by Laban and Jacob, men who 
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are hard as stone are aptly prefigured by this Gileadite. For 
since their hearts do not grow gentle with the love of the spir- 
itual life, they become as hard as stone in the persistent pursuit 
of secular affairs. This hardness is also indicated by the name 
Barzillai, which can be said to mean ‘my iron.’ For what is 
harder than iron, and what is more obstinate than an evil 
heart? “Wisdom will never enter a shifty soul." And aptly does 
an obstinate and hardened man speak of ‘my iron’ because, 
while proposing to retain his own obduracy, he never seeks 
counsel from another. And since he firmly and inflexibly re- 
fuses to mount to the heavenly Jerusalem with King David, us- 
ing the path on which he began with Barzillai,*? he is called 
back to the land of the Midianites, that is, to the very beginning 
of his former life. 

(11) "And when King David came home to Jerusalem, he 
took the ten concubines whom he had left in charge of the pal- 
ace, and put them under guard, and did not have intercourse 
with them, but kept them in confinement to the day of their 
death, where they lived as widows."*? The concubines who did 
not go with David but stayed at home are those who continue 
the practices of the Old Law. Of these concubines it is rightly 
said, "David did not have intercourse with them, but they were 
kept in confinement to the day of their death, where they lived 
as widows."5? The Jews are indeed now in confinement and live 
as widows, because they do not go near their husband, who is 
the Holy Church. Nor does the heavenly spouse approach 
them, because he refuses to dwell with them as women made 
prostitutes by the devil, and gives them a note of dismissal be- 
cause they were defiled by adultery. And those who do not go 
with their husband are aptly called concubines and not wives, 
because since they are utterly unworthy of betrothal and mar- 
riage, they do not bear children who will receive the inheri- 
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tance of their father's blessing. But to us, on the other hand 

he says, "You have been called that you might receive a blessing 
for your inheritance."?! And the apostle Paul here says the 
same: "Therefore, it is men of faith who share the blessing with 
faithful Abraham. On the other hand, those who rely on obe- 


dience to the Law are under a curse." 5? 
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